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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1958 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectaL EpucaTIon 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 429, House Office Build- 
ing, the Honorable Carl Elliott (subcommittee chairman) presiding. 

Subcommittee members present: Representatives Elliott, Green, 
McGovern, and Nicholson. 

Full committee members also present: Representatives Landrum, 
Thompson, Teller, and Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Extiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will be in 
order. 

On behalf of the Subcommittee on Special Education, I want to 
welcome each of you here this morning. We appreciate your pres- 
ence, and we especially appreciate having this opportunity to hear 
testimony from Dr. Roscoe L. West, president emeritus of the State 
Teachers College of New Jersey, who is representing the American 
Council on Education. 

It would be unnecessary, indeed, for me to remind you that only 
90 days ago the American people were suddenly awakened to some 
of the shortcomings of our educational system. Today no one be- 
lieves that the American system is superior simply because it is Amer- 
ican. Our proud complacency has vanished. In the press, over the 
airwaves, on street corners and in homes, among business and pro- 
fessional men, including educators themselves, we now hear a con- 
stant clamor for the refinement of curriculum and for the improve- 
ment of teaching at all levels, from the grammar to the graduate 
school. The American people are excited about our schools and our 
colleges, our students, our teachers, our research programs, and our 
principles of instruction as they have seldom before been excited about 
anything of similar nature. They say that American education must 
be without parallel in the world and to that end we must do whatever 
needs to be done. 

The subcommittee will have an opportunity to hear many other 
witnesses in the coming days as we try to fashion a program that will 
attack America’s education deficiencies on a large scale. 

This morning we are happy to have the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, who has been interested in educational problems 
of all sorts throughout the period of his service in Congress, sit with 
our committee. 

We are happy to have with us this morning the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Mr. Thompson, who represents the district from which 
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Dr. Roscoe L. West comes, and I will ask Mr. Thompson if he will 
introduce Dr. West to the committee at this time. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a particular 
pleasure for me to introduce Dr. West, not only because he is a dis- 
tinguished and very widely known educator. He was for many years 
the president of the State Teachers College at Trenton, and at one 
time was the president of the Association of Presidents of State 
Teachers Colleges. He has written textbooks in the educational field 
and has spent his entire life in that field. In addition to that, he is 
one of our most distinguished citizens. His civic activities over the 
years have been too numerous to mention, but among them has been 
one particularly close to me and my family. He was president of the 
Mercer County Health and Tuberculosis League, of which my mother 
is secretary, and has been a member of the board for many years. 

I had the good fortune to go through school with 2 of Dr. West’s 
3 children. Richard is chairman of the department of forestry 
at the agricultural school at the State University of New Jersey, Rut- 
gers. I don’t know if that is in Peter Frelinghuysen’s district or not. 

Mr. FrReLINGHUYSEN. Not quite. 

Mr. THomeson. His daughter Helen is married to a radiologist, and 
his third child is also an educator. So not only from a personal point 
of view but from a professional point of view, it is a great pleasure to 
introduce Dr. West. 

Although I am not here to testify, I am vitally interested in this 
question of Federal scholarships. I notice in Dr. West’s testimony he 
is going to emphasize the need for scholarships across the board. I 
have been very fearful myself that the scholarship legislation which I 
think almost all of us on this committee have been interested in and 
have introduced has tended toward science and engineering almost 
exclusively, and some of our basic educational problems are going by 
the board. Testimony from Dr. West and people of his stature in his 
field I think will be extremely valuable to the whole committee in 
deciding just what the educational needs as related to scholarships are. 
Our concepts have always been, as my colleague Mr. McGovern says, to 
educate the whole man, and the humanities must not be neglected, in 
my opinion and I am sure in Dr. West’s, although we may have to have 
a temporary emphasis on science and engineering. 

Mr. Euxiorr. If I may interrupt, I would like to say that the chair- 
man is cognizant of the fact the gentlemen has pending a bill which 
seeks to establish scholarships in many fields, including the humanities 
as well as the sciences. 

Mr. THompson. I am not alone. I know you, Mr. Elliott, Mrs. 
Green, Mr. Frelinghuysen, and others have also introduced legislation. 

Having introduced Dr. West and having made my pitch, I take great 
pleasure in turning the Chair over to him. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson, and we are 
happy to have you, Dr. West. 

fay I introduce for your benefit the members of the committee. 

On my immediate right is Mrs. Green, a Representative from the 
State of Oregon, and on her right is Mr. George McGovern, a Repre- 
sentative of the State of South Dakota, and on his right is Dr. Teller, 
a Representative of the State of New York. 
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And on my immediate left is the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Donald W. Nicholson, and I have introduced Mr. Frelinghuysen 
already. 

You may proceed in any manner you see fit, Dr. West. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. ROSCOE L. WEST, PRESIDENT EMERITUS, NEW 
JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TRENTON, N. J., REPRESENT- 
ING THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
DR. ELMER D. WEST 


Dr. West. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to say at the start that it is a pleasure to be introduced by Mr. 
Thompson. I have followed his career with a great deal of interest. 
He did not mention the fact that when I was president of the Mercer 
County Health and Tuberculosis League I had the pleasure of watch- 
ing him as a counselor of young children in a camp sponsored by that 
organization and I have followed his career since that time with a 
great deal of interest. 

To my left is Dr. Elmer D. West. This is apparently a team of 
West and West. I asked him to sit here in case you have certain 
questions, because he was editor and compiler of this document, which 
I think you have in a group of things that have been distributed to 
you, entitled “Background for a National Scholarship Policy.” This 
was done by a committee of the American Council on Education and 
was published in 1956. The purpose of this was to get together all 
the information we could find at that time which was pertinent to this 
whole question of the problem of scholarships. It was felt then that 
the Committee of the American Council on Education could not make 
any really valuable decisions until it had more information than was 
then available concerning the number of scholarships available, where 
they came from, and certain facts concerning them. 

I am Roscoe L. West, president of New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Trenton from 1930 to 1957, and now president emeritus of that 
institution. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. West, would you like to sit rather than stand? 
You may proceed in either way. 

Dr. West. Thank you. Today I am representing the American 
Council on Education whose membership includes 142 educational 
organizations and 1,007 institutions, among them nearly all the ac- 
credited colleges, universities, and junior colleges in the United States. 
Until my retirement last year I served as a member of the council’s 
committee on relationships of higher education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and was chairman of the subcommittee on national scholar- 
ship policy. This subcommittee prepared a statement of guiding 
principles and administrative procedures which was approved in 1957 
by a vote of more than 4 to 1 of the council membership, and which 
is the basis of the testimony we present today. 

Mr, Chairman, it is our position that the Federal Government can 
and should assist in removing financial barriers to higher education 
for qualified students. 

The cost of higher education has been steadily increasing and will 
continue to increase as institutions are faced with the necessity of ex- 
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pansion as well as improvement of quality in instruction. A recent 
study of the United States Office of Education reports that the cost of 
attending college has risen 100 percent since 1940, and the end of this 
trend is cotaistentl in sight. 

The amount of financial support available to the college-age pore 
lation from families, institutional scholarships and loans, and other 
sources has never been sufficient to permit a very high percentage of the 
best qualified students to enter college and continue to graduation. 
Only half of the most promising 7 percent of high-school graduates 
now find it possible to enroll. There is an increasing danger, as costs 

0 up and existing sources of support, such as veterans’ educational 
Fenetits, decrease, that the level of the individual family income rather 
than the student’s capacity for intellectual achievement will become 
the basic determinant of who goes to college. Such a trend is ob- 
viously contrary to the public interest. 

The American council recently published a careful study by Dr. 
Elmer D. West, Background for a National Scholarship Policy, which 
offers a wealth of evidence on scholarship needs in this country. I 
should like to quote several authorities as Dr. West has presented their 
statements in his book, and I have copies of the book for members of 
the committee who desire them. 

Dr. Dael Wolfie, executive officer of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, has said: 

There was never enough of the most qualified workers in any field. Getting 
more of this bright group into college, giving them a broader view of the things 
they might accomplish, and letting each specialize in the field of his own choice 
would benefit all fields of specialization and be of profit to the Nation as a whole. 

President Logan Wilson, of the University of Texas, in a prophetic 
article in School and Society in 1955, said: 

Our is a troubled age of intensified international competition which may at any 
time turn into the final world war. Under such circumstances we can no longer 
afford educating merely to help the individual get ahead economically or climb 
socially. The potential benefit of the college trained to society must cease to 
be regarded as incidental byproducts. In addition to a continued emphasis on 
self-development as an end in itself, we must also give more thought to the use 
of higher education as an instrument for our national survival. 

The Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization in a report to the 
President on manpower resources for national security in 1954 said: 

The fact is that for various reasons a significant number of our most capable 
young people are not getting the education that their capacity seems to war- 
rant * * *, In the light of the potential manpower needs of national security 
it seems clear that further steps can and should be taken to improve the develop- 
ment and utilization of men and women having high intellectual capacity. 

There is, of course, a substantial amount of scholarship aid in exist- 
ence now, but unfortunately we have no complete and authoritative 
evidence of the amount of this aid available. It is certain that in recent 
years there has been a steady increase in scholarships from the insti- 
tutions, from various private sources, and from some of the States. 
We also know, however, that the number of recipients of veterans bene- 
fits had dropped sharply, a fact which in large measure has offset these 
increases. Even if the institutions, the various private sources, and 
the States continue their present contribution and provide reasonable 
increases, the weight of evidence and of opinion from the Nation’s 
best authorities on the subject such as those cited in Dr. West’s study 
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is that there exists the clear need for a scholarship program of a size 
which only the Federal Government can undertake. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal scholarship program which the Amer- 
ican Council on Education recommends to meet the needs which I have 
set forth here in a program based upon the statement of principles 
approved early in 1957 by our membership to which I referred earlier. 
I should like to point out that many of these principles are embodied 
in various items of legislation now before Congress, and they are 
presented with special effectiveness in two bills before the House. 
These are H. R. 9506, introduced by Representative Elliott, the chair- 
man of your subcommittee, and H. R. 8294 introduced by Representa- 
tive Flood, of Pennsylvania. The council's statement of principles is 
as follows: 


DESIRABLE FEATURES OF A FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


General objective 

The objective of a Federal national scholarship program should be 
to offer the opportunity of college education to qualified students who 
would otherwise be denied it for lack of financial resources, There- 
fore, Federal funds should not be used to encourage students finan- 
cially able to attend an adequate institution merely to seek admission 
to other institutions at a higher cost. 

Guiding principles 

1. Students should be selected on the basic of ability and achieve- 
ment with stipends graduated according to need, 

2. The student should have complete freedom to choose his own 
program of studies within the requirements set by the individual in- 
stitution. Scholarships which are not restricted as to field of study 
are fairer to the individual because they permit him to develop his 
best abilities; they are better for the Nation because they insure a 
natural flow of qualified persons to all occupations. 

3. Stipends, up to a maximum amount set generally for the pro- 
gram, should be sufficient to enable the student to attend an eligible 
college providing a course suitable to him. 

4. However, the student should not be denied the opportunity to 
attend any recognized college or university properly accredited under 
the auspices of a regional accrediting association. For this reason, 
acceptance of a national scholarship should not preclude acceptance 
of supplementary assistance from ae sources, 

5. There should be no discrimination because of race, creed, color, 
or Sex. 

Administrative procedures 

1. The standards for selection should be determined by the Office 
of Education in consultation with an advisory council appointed for 
this purpose, but the program of selection would be administered by 
the individual States under the supervision of educational authorities. 

2. A fixed percentage quota (e. g., 7 percent in 1956 to produce 100,- 
000 scholarships) should be selected from the secondary school gradu- 
ating population of each State according to federally determined 
standards. For example, those students selected for their ability and 
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achievement by the local educators of each State would take a national 
test (or a federally approved test or tests). Each State would then 
fill its quota from the high scorers within that State. 

3. The selection of national scholars should be made during the 
students’ junior year to afford them the opportunity to plan their last 
year of high school work accordingly and to permit colleges to use 
their own funds to best advantage in aiding other qualified students. 
Provision should be made for awards to qualified seniors whose finan- 
cial situation has deteriorated since the principal selection in the 
junior year. 

_ Payment of the stipend should be made directly to the student. 

The scholarships should be awarded only to undergraduates and 
ie. a maximum of 4 years. 

6. Provisions should be made to pay demonstrable administrative 
costs incurred by both State agencies and institutions. 

While I shall not take the time of the committee for discussion of 
each of these points, I should like to emphasize that our specific objec- 
tive is to provide a college education to qualified students who would 
otherwise be denied it for lack of finances. By every reasonable pre- 

caution we must seek to avoid the mistake of merely enc ouraging 
students already financially able to attend an adequate institution, to 
seek admission to other institutions at higher cost. 

You have noted in item 1 under administrative procedures that the 
educational authorities in each State would administer the program 
of selection, under standards determined by the Office of Education in 
consultation with an advisory council appointed for this purpose. 
Guiding principle No. 3 provides that the students included in each 
State’s “quota on the basis of their performance in the national test 
would be awarded stipends based on need, and sufficient to enable 
each to attend an institution adequate to meet his academic interests, 
located most conveniently in the geographical area. Principle No. 4 
makes clear, however, that the acceptance of a n: tional scholarship 
with a stipend based on demonstrated need and attendance at a par- 
ticular sithege: should not prevent a student from using supplementary 
aid to enable him to attend another institution which he may prefer. 
By these procedures we can award stipends fairly, and provide a brake 
against the concentration of students in a few institutions, but avoid 
anything smacking of the regimentation of students. 

IT should like also to place special emphasis on principle No.2. We 
helieve—and I know you gentlemen and Mrs. Green will find very 
oroad agreement on this in higher education—that scholarships should 
be noneategoric: al and across-the-board. If schol: arships go primarily 
into science and mathematics, many talented young Americans will 
be tempted to leave the subject of their true and natural interest, in 
which they can serve best, for subjects in which they pretend an interest 
chiefly because of available scholarships. This would mean not only 
the waste of scarce teaching resources in mathematics and science, but 
the misuse of our Nation’s priceless resources of men and women. 

In order to learn more about this subject, the National Science 
Foundation entered into a contract with the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., to study the educational and vocational atti- 
tudes of 1955 high-school seniors. In the Foundation’s annual report 
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tur 1955, the following significant facts on the influence of scholarships 
assistance were set forth: 


The responses indicate that if scholarships in the physical sciences were offered 
to high ability boys, they would atract 35 percent of those primarily interested 
in the social sciences, 27 percent of those primarily interested in business, and 
26 percent of those interested in education. Scholarships in engineering would 
siphon off 72 percent of those interested in the physical sciences, 30 percent of 
those interested in the biological sciences, 46 percent of those interested in fine 
arts, and 34 percent of those interested in education. Scholarships in education, 
however, would attract only 18 percent of those primarily interested in physical 
science, 19 percent of those interested in engineering, and 34 percent of those 
interested in business. 


The costliness of any program that would tend to pull young people 
out of their natural areas of prime interest and ability is recognized 
by the institutions and organizations of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. In the council’s poll on this question, which I have referred 
to previously, a clear majority opposed scholarships restricted to spe- 
cific curriculums. 

The general basis for disapproval by educators of scholarships 
limited to narrow purposes was set forth in a statement adopted by 
representatives of the council’s organization members in 1956, and 
I think parts of it will be of interest to the members of this subcommit- 
tee. These educational leaders said : 


American culture owes its origin and vitality to spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
and artistic values. Our country will continue to depend on higher education 
for leadership in the preservation and cultivation of these values. An enormous 
demand for trained intelligence and moral character to meet a wide variety of 
requirements must be satisfied if our people are to continue to fulfill their per- 
sonal aspirations and to contribute effectively to national aims and worldwide 
relationships. A wide diversity of knowledge and skills is needed by our dynamic 
economy. The demands for trained intelligence come from the professions and 
vocations, from business and industry, from Government, from agriculture, from 
labor, from every identifiable segment of our society. To meet these demands, 
the opportunity must be given to every American citizen to attain the highest 
level of education and training of which he is capable. * * * 

Higher education will be called upon to supply an increasing number of persons 
with a wide range of skills and abilities, many of these in new fields resulting 
from the growth of technology and from our Nation’s closer relations with the 
rest of the world. Yet no matter how specialized their work, graduates of the 
future will have to find their way in a more complicated society, and will be 
confronted with complex human problems requiring the broader training associ- 
ated with the liberal arts. The need for men and women trained in the various 
specialized fields and at the same time equipped with broad human understanding 
is certain to make a demand upon our society’s reservoir of talents far greater 
than we are currently prepared to supply. * * * 


The specific dangers of categorical scholarships have been well 
described in the report to the President by his Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. This committee, composed as you 
know of leaders broadly representative of business, education, and the 
professions, said in a section on Findings and conclusions on finan- 
cial assistance to students: 


Categorical assistance is generally undesirable at the undergraduate level. It 
may discriminate against the best development of student talent. Where cate- 
gories are based upon field of study, they tend to force feed particular occupa- 
tions at the risk of shortages in others, and to cause inappropriate career deci- 
sions. Since opportunities may change even while the student is being trained, 
the involuntary decision may prove to be an employment barrier, as well as a 
misdirection of individual talents. At the graduate level, categorical programs 
cause less concern, because graduate students are more mature and have usually 
chosen their goals. 
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On the question of the number of scholarships which the Federal 
Government should provide, I must report that the American council 
has never polled its membership specifically on this point. However, 
when our survey was made in 1957, we included as a matter of informa- 
tion, a section on “Estimated cost of a general Federal scholarship 
program.” Here we based our estimate on 100,000 talented high- 
school graduates, the number currently estimated as unable to con- 
tinue their education largely for financial reasons. 

We have noted that the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is proposing 10,000 scholarships, that the National Education 
Association has recommended 20,000 scholarships, and that Represent- 
ative Elliott and Senator Hill are sponsoring legislation for 40,000 
scholarships. While the council’s membership has not provided us 
with a mandate on this, it seems obvious that the figure of 10,000 
scholarships is a minimum below which a program of effectiveness 
would be doubtful. The United States has about 25,000 senior high 
schools. A program of only 10,000 scholarships would mean that 
even if no more than 1 student in any high school received an award, 
15,000 high schools would receive no scholarship recognition at all. 
Actually, of course, there would tend to be a concentration of awards 
in the larger and better staffed schools. 

Any Federal scholarship program should have value not only for 
the individuals who win scholarships, but also in the stimulus and 
challenge it would bring to all students. This should be a program 
which arouses ambition in our youth for a college education, which 
offers hope of fulfillment of that aroused ambition, and which, through 
the opportunity thus presented inspires the best of our youth to meet 
the challenge of the future. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that today the intelligence, the fore- 
sight, and the capacity for decisive action on the part of the peoples 
of the free world is under challenge. The question is being asked, 
“Can the Americans, with their freedom, develop and use their poten- 
tial strength as well as other nations which scorn freedom?” We 
believe that a soundly planned program of Federal scholarships, with 
the safeguards which I have described, will be one part of the evidence 
that we Americans have the intelligence to perceive the challenge, the 
foresight with which to plan for meeting it, and the capacity for 
decisive and courageous action required to meet it successfully. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Thank you very much, Dr. West. 

Dr. West, it appears to me that the mood of the country—and I say 
this having returned from making 121 visits in my Congressional 
District to confer with the people in the area I represent—that the 
mood of the people is that America move on immedaitely to obtain 
sufficient scientists in the various fields to put us in the position of 
not only being competitive with the Soviet Union but of surpassing 
the Soviet Union in those fields, as I think all of us generally feel 
should be true. 

Now, if I have correctly assessed the thinking of the people that 
I represent, and if that is the thinking of the people of America gen- 
erally, must we not at this time put some extra emphasis in any pro- 
gram we may develop on the scientific subjects? It seems to me that 
that is a must. I don’t know how we are going to do it, to tell you 
the truth; I don’t know the mechanics that we may follow. 
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As you mentioned, Senator Hill and I have been working on a bill, 
we are still working on it, that we think will chart the way in this 
complex field, but I would ‘like to have your idea as to how we might 
go about doing things that your organization stands for and yet give 
an extra boost toward the training of more scientists and engineers 
and those types of people that are apparently rather badly needed. 

As a background for that I have the same general knowledge that 
you have that the Russians now are training about 3 times as many 
engineers as we are training, and I hope and trust and pray that those 
engineers are not as capable as ours are, but nevertheless I am a bit 
perturbed by the fact that there are 3 times as many of them, generally 
speaking, as there are American engineers. 

Then a second thing that comes to my mind, we have said all along 
that the Russian system of education was highly selective and that 
consequently only the brightest students were given an opportunity to 
educate themselves; yet I notice in 1956 the Russians graduated a 
million and a half high-school students while we were graduating in 
this country 1,300,000. Granted the Russian population is 35 or 40 
million more than ours, yet the fact she graduated more high-school 
students—if that be a fact, and that is the information this committee 
has—if she graduated more high-school students than we did, it indi- 
cates she is pursuing a rather broad educational system that is not 
as selective as we had at one time thought it was. 

Dr. West. Mr. Chairman, I, of course, would have to answer some 
of those questions as an individual, and not representing the council. 
Perhaps I ought to make clear that the American Council on Educa- 
tion is very careful not to give pronouncements which would seem to 
involve the total membership of the council. The council represents 
the majority view to the best of its ability. 

As a matter of fact, when the council sends these questionnaires to 
individual institutions, it makes very clear that the person who 
answers the questionnaire, usually the president, is speaking for him- 
self and not necessarily for his institution or his board of trustees. 
The council has been very careful about that, and some of these figures 
that I gave today were the results of carefully prepared question- 
naires that went to the membership. 

For example, the 4-to-1 vote that we got in favor of Federal schol- 
arships is the vote of presidents of institutions and probably none of 
them ever referred that to the board of trustees, and if to the faculty, 
merely by consultation. What I am saying, on this point, I am say- 
ing individually. 

I think we ought to be very careful in this country to keep our con- 
trols of education in the hands of the States, as we always have, and 
it seems to me that the Federal Government, in whatever it does, 
ought to keep that very thoroughly in mind. You will notice that 
one of the principles of this document that I read speaks of keeping 
the administrative control even of scholarships in the hands of the 
States, with perhaps advice and some controls by Federal agencies in 
connection with the standards of selection. 

I believe that much of this matter of encouragement of people in 
science and mathematics should be on the graduate level (and that 
already, of course, is being taken care of in part by the National 
Science Foundation). If we can get into the colleges as undergrad- 
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uates a larger percent of well-qualified people, which would be done 
by a larger scholarship program, then with proper guidance and 
understanding of the situation, and with opportunities to pursue 
graduate work, more people will go into these fields that we now 
think of as short in manpower. 

We spoke of the fact here—I do not think it was completely brought 
out—but there have been several studies made by different groups, 
one by the College Entrance Board, and they all seem to come out 
just about the same, that in various sections of the country approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the upper quarter of high-school students do not 
go to college. 

We are losing a vast reservoir of talent there. The reasons for 
that seem to be mixed. The financial reason apparently is the most 
important, but there is also a matter of motivation. Many of these 
young people do not care to go to college. They have not had the 
advantages of college and of their possible future careers pointed out 
to them. Then, of course, in our American society many young 
people can earn as much money, or perhaps more, if they go into occu- 
pations immediately from high school as they would earn if they went 
to college. 

That is something the people of the United States will have to take 
care of, so that the monetary rewards for people who go to college, 
go into professions, science, technology, engineering, et cetera, will be 
enough to entice them into that kind of a career. 

It is our belief that a program of Federal scholarships would bring 
into college a large number of these upper-quarter students who do 
not now go. We believe many of those students would be capable in 
the fields of science, technology, mathematics, engineering, and would 
go on in those fields. 

I believe that is the type of answer I would have to give to that 
question. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I am impressed, Doctor, with the fact that there are 
many, many people who have the motivation to attend college and 
the ability—and I get this largely from my correspondence and from 
my contact with young people, who, if we had a program that they 
could take advantage of, would go. I just received this letter before 
I came up here. It is written in longhand on this piece of paper. It 
is from a young fellow who says, “I am in favor of such an expanded 
program.” He is referring to my bill, which he read about in the 
paper. [Reading:] 

I have been accepted at the University of Chicago and even received high 
ratings in science and the humanities. However, I do not have the money so 
I am not in school. 

I think that there are thousands of boys and girls like that in 
America who would take advantage of a program such as we are 
talking about. 

Dr. Wesr. I think the studies that you mentioned showed that; 
that the most important reason given by these upper-quarter people 
for not going to college was lack of financial ability. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It seems to me also, Doctor, based upon my observa- 
tions and studies in this field, that in the high schools we could very 
well profit from a system of counseling and guidance particularly for 
oe brighter students, which many, many of the high schools do not 
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What can we do, preserving education, wholly and completely as 
you stated, and with which I a in the States and local commu- 
nities, and yet encouraging guidance and counseling programs that 
will present to these young boys and girls in high school the oppor- 
tunities that may await them in the scientific fields, and in other fields ? 

Dr. West. I must answer as an individual, since the Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government 
has not concerned itself with this problem. I would go even further 
than you have gone and say much of this guidance must be before 
they get to high school, at the junior high school level, grades 7, 8, 
9, because if a young person is going to go on to college, to take par- 
ticularly science, mathematics and engineering, he must take a kind of 
sequential program, beginning with his entrance into high school, so 
that a great deal of counseling is needed at the seventh and eighth 
grade level. 

I do not know what can be done on that so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned. I think the very existence of Federal schol- 
arships would help the States and would stimulate them to give more 
guidance to the lower levels of the secondary school and the upper 
levels of the junior high school, so that these young people would be 
motivated to take the tests and prepare themselves to get these schol- 
arships. 

I think that, in itself, would stimulate the States to do more in the 
guidance program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We are faced with a very real problem, too, Doctor, I 
find, in the high schools of the lack of scientific equipment, or rather, 
equipment with which to teach the sciences. 

I hare been absolutely appalled at what I have seen this fall in 
numerous high schools that I have visited with respect to their equip- 
ment. One school I visited showed me its laboratory equipment which 
had been built by the shop class in the school, and it was so meager 
that the teacher, in the presence of the students, remarked that she 
could teach only the barest fundamentals in the sciences. 

Another high school I visited I asked to see the laboratory and was 
shown one waterspout, together with something similar to a washbasin 
under that waterspout, and that constituted the laboratory of that 
school, in toto. 

If our scientists are made in the junior high schools and in the high 
schools, as you have indicated, or if the training process must begin 
there, what can we do about the problem that I have just mentioned, 
or do you consider it to be a real problem in the overall field ? 

Dr. West. Yes, undoubtedly it is a real problem. That, of course, 
will come back to a large extent to the desire of the people in local 
communities to build really well-equipped high schools. Of course, 
some States in this growth of population. which we are witnessing are 
going to have to build new high schools, and in many States there is a 
movement for the consolidation of districts, where the high schools 
will be larger. 

I am inclined to think, with the general public arousal right now to 
this problem, that in these new high schools and in consolidation of 
districts we will see better laboratories. 

In New Jersey, for example, the estimate is that 100 new high schools 
have got to be built in the next 6 years because of growth of population. 
There is a tremendous surge in some other States to consolidate 
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districts and get larger schools. Of course, there are many factors 
to that. 

One is the development of good roads which make transportation 
to high schools possible. In the old days high schools were small 
because every individual district wanted its own high school and 
transportation was difficult to other high schools. In the State of 
Maine right now there is a considerable activity going on in consoli- 
dation of districts, and that will help in getting larger schools, where 
more money is available for having good laboratories. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you feel, Doctor, that a loan program is an integral 
and essential part of this scholarship program that we are studying ? 

Dr. West. Our results in our vote and in our poll of the presidents 
indicated that about 40 percent of those who answered—and we had a 
large number answering—felt that a loan program would be good as 
# supplement to a scholarship program, but not as a substitute for it; 
that it alone would not be sufficient to attract many of these desirable 
students to go to college. Many loan funds now available are not 
used, 

Mr. Exxiorr. In the event that that we set up a loan program, would 
you personally, or as representing your American Council on Educa- 
tion, recommend that the loans be repaid with interest or without 
interest ? 

Dr. West. Personally, I would say at a small, low interest. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Would you recommend that the loans be repaid over a 
period of, says 10 years, following graduation ? 

Dr. West. Not over that. 

Mr. ees Not over that ? 

Dr. West. No. I think it is better to get it paid back soon. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Would you recommend that the graduate be allowed 
1 year following graduation before his payments started ? 

‘Dr. West. Yes. I think that would be a good provision. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you be inclined then to recommend a 5-year 
repayment period rather than 10, as I gathered from your statement ? 

Dr. West. That would be a little hard to say. I do not think 5 
years would be unreasonable. It is a pretty good thing for a young 
man. Of course, if he is going on to graduate work, beyond his under- 
graduate level, he has to think of at least three 3 years more, so that 
there might be a provision that if a person goes into graduate work, the 
first payment a ye loan be deferred for at least a year beyond his 
final educational goal. 

That might mean at lest 4 years beyond his undergraduate degree. 
Now, in that case the 10-year period would be about right. Give him 
6 or 7 years to repay his loan. I should think that the 10- year 
period, with these other provisos, would be reasonable. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. We have had some very fine testimony on loan pro- 
grams, and one in particular, where the testimony was to the effect 
that the repayment rate of loans made by certain institutions in the 
Midwest had been quite as good as the repayment rate made by bor- 
rowers at the First National Bank of the city in which the institution 
was located. 

Dr. West. It is possible that Mr. Nicholson knows something of the 
Grange fund in Massachusetts. That is a fund which is a pretty 
large fund now and I thing it has had very good success in collecting 
the loans made. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. One thing we have noted has been the fact that most 
of these loans have required such early repayment as to discourage 
the students from borrowing. We have studied, or had called to 
our attention, loans that had to be repaid, for instance, in 6 months, 
or certainly many of them within 1 year. 

You would - oe that loans that provide for such early repayment 
on the part of the student might not be very helpful to him? 

Dr. West. I think that is true. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mrs. Green ¢ 

Mrs. Green. Dr. West, the American Council on Education, I 
notice on the first page, represents 1,000 institutions, nearly all of 
them accredited colleges. Are these teachers’ colleges only ? 

Dr. West. No. The most important members of the American 
Council are the large universities and liberal arts colleges. I would 
not know exactly, but I would assume there are about 75 teachers’ 
colleges in this list of 1,000. 

Mrs. Green. Turning to page 5, and to specifics, which this com- 
mittee will have to get down to in drawing up a bill, I notice that 
in item 2 you mention a fixed percentage quota. Then you say: 


tach State would then fill its quota from the high scorers within that State. 


Do you believe that the State boundary line is really that important, 
or do you think it is more important to get the best brains, regardless 
of whether they come from Oregon, New York, Alabama or any other 
States ? 

Dr. West. Of course, there are arguments for making this on a 
national basis, but I think you, with your experience in Congress, 
would know what would happen if that were done. There are many 
parts of the country where for various reasons the high schools are 
small and perhaps there has not been the opportunity to get to such 
high standards as in other parts, and if this program were on a com- 
»letely national basis, some of those areas would be pretty neglected. 
Vet there might be some brilliant people there who, if given an op- 
portunity, could develop themselves in college—particularly in this 
upper quarter. 

I think the general opinion of the council people has been that even 
though you step down further into what might be called the high 
ability of the population in some States, in regions, than you would 
in others, it is wise to keep it by States, because, after all, you are only 
dealing with a very small percent of the upper group, so that in any 
State or region, regardless perhaps of some lack of opportunities, you 
would not get unqualified people. 

You able kane that there has been criticism of that sort of 
thing—that is, of concentrating awards in certain areas—in connec- 
tion with even the Rhodes scholarship awards and with the Fulbright 
awards, 

Mrs. Green. But if you have a youngster in New York, or in any 
State, for instance, who has an IQ of 160, and the quota for New York 
is filled, then you go to another State and you take in a youngster 
with an IQ of 120 with equal motivation, do you think that is really 
the way we are going to get the brains of the country for future 
scientists ¢ 

Dr. West. With such a small number of scholarships in comparison 
with the number of 12th grade graduates, I do not think you would 
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Set down very far in that IQ level in any State. There would be 
ifferences, of course. You also get differences in the possibilities of 
other scholarships. When you speak of New York State, for example, 
in New York they have more State scholarships than any other State, 
even in relation to the population going to college. That opportunity 
would exist, as well as the Federal scholarship opportunity. 

After all, this is not the only scholarship program. It is a supple- 
ment to all other programs. 

Mrs. Green. I noticed a bill was dropped in the hopper yesterday 
that each Congressional District should have five scholarships. 
Would you favor that and put it on a really geographical area? 

Dr. West. I do not think I would. I would rather make it a 
larger area, such as the State. 

Mrs. Green. In point 5, you say “The scholarship should be 
awarded only to undergraduates.” Why do you say that? 

Dr. West. I think it is the opinion of the council that the National 
Science Foundation can be expanded to take care of graduate pro- 
grams. Dr. West, am I right about that? Will you advise me on 
that 

Dr. Eimer D. West. At the time we were doing this we were con- 
cerned only with scholarships. The council’s Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government is prepar- 
ing a separate plan for graduate fellowships. 

Dr. Roscozr West. In our understanding there is a difference 
between what we call a scholarship and what we call a ree 
A fellowship is usually awarded for a graduate program. The schol- 
arship is considered to be at the undergraduate level. We were talk- 
ing only of that as we made this investigation. 

Mrs. Green. As this committee is trying to work out a program to 
get this 50 percent of the top quarter, do you not think we should 
also consider the graduates ? 

Dr. West. On the graduate level ? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Dr. West. I think they should be considered in the total program ; 

es. There ought to be consideration of how that is to be done; 
whether it is to be done in this same manner or whether it is to be 
done through an organization like the National Science Foundation, 
which is already in existence. I understand there is a separate pro- 
posal now under consideration, by the American council, for graduate 
fellowships, but that was not taken up in this particular program 
which we speak of here. 

Mrs. Green. On point 5 you do not mean that Federal scholarships 
should be awarded only to undergraduates? 

Dr. West. We do not mean that all aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment should be restricted to that. No, I am sure we would not mean 
that there should be no other Federal aid. We were talking about 
this specific scholarship program. 

Mrs. Green. On point 6, I presume you are saying that you would 
match the scholarship funds with a certain amount to the institution ? 

Dr. West. No. That is not the idea. You probably would have, 
let us say, a council in each State which would work out this pro- 
gram, and you would have some expenses there which would be very 
small, and institutions themselves perhaps would have a few ex- 
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nses. Such expenses in relation to the total program, however, 
would be extremely small. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think that direct aid should be given to the 
institution, as we increase the enrollment, supposedly ? 

Dr. West. The council has not instructed me on this, but speaking 
for myself, personally, no. I do not believe so. 

Mrs. Green. You do not think the colleges are having a real 
struggle? 

Dr. West. Yes, they are having a real struggle. Of course, as you 
know, we have two types of aa in this country, the independent, 
or private, and the State, and their sources of income are going to 
come from different sources. The major support for the State insti- 
tutions will have to be the State. There are, of course, some State 
institutions that get grants from the Federal Government, such as the 
land-grant institutions and others like that, but in the main the State 
institutions are going to get their support from the State. The pri- 
vate institutions will, as they have in the past, I think, have to get 
their support, for the most part, from endowment funds, tuition pay- 
ments, and increase of those funds. 

Although they will have to grow in the next few years, it seems 
to me that it will be a question of selection of students by them. 

Mrs. Green. As we were holding hearings across the country, there 
seemed to be considerable sentiment among the representatives from 
the colleges that, if the Federal scholarship program were initiated, 
there was also a responsibility on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to aid these individual institutions. The added number of stu- 
dents would increase the cost to these institutions which are today 
having difficulty meeting current costs. 

Dr. West. Mr. Howes of the council tells me that the Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government, of 
which I am no longer a member, is now studying that whole question 
as to whether or not there ought to be aid to the institutions, but this 
subject was not a part of the study and survey on which I am testifying. 

Of course, we have had some experience with that in connection 
with the GI bill. The first GI bill, as you know, Public Law 346, did 
give certain aid to the institutions. The bill that has been in existence 
for the last few years gave it directly to the student and the GI went 
and bought his education, just like any other student. 

Among educators, there was considerable difference of opinion about 
that. A great many colleges resisted the second bill, and felt that there 
should be some aid to the colleges, but that bill was never changed and, 
personally, I always felt that the second bill was the sounder, that it 
resulted in better relationships between the Government, the colleges, 
and the individuals, but the matter is one that will certainly have to be 
studied. 

Mrs. Green. On page 6 I note that you say : 

Sufficient to enable each to attend an institution adequate to meet his academic 
interests, located most conveniently in the geographic area. 

From that, and back on page 4, do I interpret that to mean that you 
would actually recommend, or you are recommending, a limitation on 
the choice of the college which the student might attend ? 

Dr. West. No, what we have tried to make clear is that in considera- 
tions of the finances involved, the Federal Government, after studying 
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a student’s need, ought to try to give him enough so that he can go to an 
institution that is reasonably close to his home and that offers the kind 
of education that he wishes to get. 

On the other hand, we have tried to make very clear here that if he 
could get additional scholarships from another institution or perhaps 
earn money himself, he ought to have the choice of going to another 
institution and not lose his Federal scholarship. In other words, let 
us suppose that he gets $800 from the Federal Government. Maybe he 
could go to a local institution for that, but if he wants to go to Prince- 
ton or Harvard or some other place, it might cost him $2,600. Let 
us suppose he could get $800 or $1,000 from the institution and he 
could earn $600 or $700. If he is ambitious enough to do that, we 
feel that he ought to be allowed to do it and should not be penalized 
by having anything taken away from him because he goes to a more 
expensive institution. 

That leaves it pretty free, I think. It gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to go to his local institution, if he cannot get more money than 
is given to him by the Federal scholarship, but it also gives him an 
oportunity to go to a more expensive institution if he can get addi- 
tional sources of revenue. 

Mrs. Green. You say that the amount of the scholarship would 
vary from student to student ? 

Dr. West. Yes. Wethink it ought to be based on a study of his need. 
Some students’ families could put up part of the expense and his 
scholarship would, therefore, be less than that for another student 
whose family can give nothing. There have been some studies in 
recent years, particularly by the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, that seem to indicate that this kind of study of student and 
family need can be made quite accurately. 

Mrs. Green. Are you saying that, for instance, a boy in my State of 
Oregon who is tremendously interested in science and wants to go to 
MIT—MIT and California Institute of Technology being, I think, 
two of the best—then the Federal Government would recommend a 
certain amount of money which would enable him to go to an Oregon 
school ? 

Dr. West. I think that is the maximum that would be possible that 
could be done. 

Mrs. Green. Then a boy who lives in Massachusetts—— 

Dr. West. If he lives in Cambridge, he has that much advantage. 
He can go to MIT because he lives there. That is a matter of chance 
and accident. 

Mrs. Green. Of course, cost is much higher if you live in Cambridge. 

Dr. West. That is right. There is a tremendous cost in living ex- 
pense for the youngster. I do not think we could get any program of 
Federal scholarships without such a limitation, and as we have said, 
we would fear the idea of sending too many students to a given in- 
stitution. 

Mrs. Green. I notice that you are not recommending that anyhow. 
You are recommending a certain amount to the individual that be 
paid directly to him. 

Dr. West. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. I have sensed this across the country, that there is a 
jealousy—I guess that is not the word—but a feeling on the part of 
representatives from some of the colleges that if there are Federal 
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scholarships, they want to be sure to get their share and they do not 
want these scholarships to go to the big colleges in the country. 

Dr. West. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. Is this back of their thinking and is this really going 
to get our best brains to the colleges and ane the kind of creative 
scientists and leaders that we need in every field. Is it not more im- 
portant to forget the individual college and see that we get the student 
of real ability to the college and that he should go to the college that 
will provide the kind of education really needed ¢ 

Dr. West. We have 1,800 institutions of higher education in this 
country, many of them very excellent institutions. It is entirely pos- 
sible a program like this would stimulate their facilities so that there 
might not be a feeling among students that they should go to just a 
few. I think in most of the regions of the country, except perhaps in 
certain specialties, students can find good programs in wha they need 
reasonably close to home. 

Then, as we say, if the student wishes to go to some other institu- 
tion that has more facilities and greater reputation, he ought to find 
that money himself. Perhaps that is more important in the graduate 
level than it is in the undergraduate level. 

Mrs. Green. How would you administer a scholarship program on 
the basis that you are going to give him the amount that you said the 
Federal Government—although I notice it probably should be ad- 
ministered by the States—that the Federal Government thinks he is 
going to need to go to college in his geographical area ? 

Dr. West. There would have to be a State council which would 
examine the applications of every individual, particularly those who 
have ranked sufficiently high on the tests to be eligible for the 
scholarship. Then I think there would have to be studies of those 
pour and their families, with the study of what the individual wishes 
to do, and then a determination of how much would be given to him. 

Mrs. Green. You do not think that would add to the administra- 
tive cost ¢ 

Dr. West. Of course it would, but in relation to the total program 
- this size, those administrative costs in each State should not be 
high. 

Mrs. Green. It seems to me that if we are really going to do a job 
in education, we need to forget State boundaries and lines and we 
need to forget the competition and jealousies between institutions and 
really go out after the youngsters of ability and see that they get an 
education. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. West. Of course, there are other scholarships, like the merit 
scholarship plan. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Doctor, do you not feel also that the States ought to 
match whatever moneys are allocated for scholarships ? 

Dr. West. No; I would not say that absolutely. I think States 
should be encouraged to improve their own scholarship programs, but 
I doubt if we can say that they ought to match this. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. McGovern? 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. West, I want to say first of all that I am very 
much gratified that the first witness to come before our committee in 
the 2d half of the 85th Congress has warned us against the dangers 
of a scholarship program that is directed to any one academic dis- 
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cipline. I think it would be an unsound educational procedure, and 
it would be dangerous politically for the Congress to sit in judgment 
as to what part of our educational program is entitled to assistance. 

I certainly do not want to put mys self in the position of the judge, 
as to who is more important to our survival, the chemist, or the teacher 
of history, or the preacher, or the journalist, or whoever it might be. 
I think you are certainly on sound ground in telling us here today 
that we need trained people in practically every area of knowledge. 

It is true, as our very able and distinguished colleague pointed 
out a while ago, that right at the moment the American people are 
perhaps more concerned about the challenge of Soviet science and 
the sputnik than they are some other challenges, but tomorrow it 
may be the challenge of Soviet missionaries that are operating in 
the economic field, or the ideological field, or even in the field of fine 
arts. 

I understand that there is real cause for alarm about the chal- 
lenge that we are going to be confronted with at the Brussels Fine 
Arts and Cultural Fair that is ahead of us in a few months. We may 
have some embarrassing moments in that area. We may find that the 
challenge of Soviet science today is replaced by some other chal- 
lenge tomorrow, so that I am very pleased that you have taken the 
approach that you have to this problem. 

There is one question that has bothered be about a Federal scholar- 
ship program, and let me say that I am one of those that believes 
very strongly in some such program of assistance to our qualified 
students. 

I know that you are aware of the fact that this country is under- 
going a real population explosion and we are told that the enroll- 
ments in our colleges, with or without any additional scholarship 
assistance, may double or triple in the next 10 or 15 years. 

Now, if we have further added to college enrollments by an am- 
bitious’ scholarship program on the Federal level, what does this do 
to the already strained facilities of our colleges and universities? 
How are we going to handle this great explosion of college enroll- 
ment that is probably ahead of us in the next few years? 

Dr. West. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McGovern, I think that is a real 
problem. Of course, I believe that many colleges are already taking 
steps to enlarge their plants to accommodate increased enrollments. 
Speaking individually, and from a hardboiled point of view of na- 
tional interest, I think we will have to have better selective admission 
plans. Assuming that we had only a certain amount of spaces avail- 
able, and we will have more without a doubt, but assuming we had 
only a certain amount, I think it is a little unfortunate that this half, 
50 percent of the upper quarter, do not go to college, when there are 
many others probably in the lower half of their high-school classes who 
now do go to college, and whereas we believe in giving them oppor- 
tunities, if it comes right down to a question of national interest and 
national survival, we may have to substitute and take in some of these 
more brilliant, more able people in place of some of those who are now 
in college. 

Mr. McGovern. There is another question that is closely related 
to that, Dr. West. I have been somewhat disturbed, and I know that 
you have and other educators have, about the quality of education 
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today. This, it seems to me, goes back to the problem of getting more 
and better qualified teachers. 

In the report that was issued here a few weeks ago by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, there was 
a very disturbing statement to the effect that at the present time col- 
lege faculty members are paying for about half of the entire cost 
of education on the college level by accepting inadequate salaries. 

Would you agree with that analysis of the problem? 

Dr. West. Yes; I think that is true. The general level of wages 
in this country, I think since the early 1900’s, have gone up about 6 
times to most people in labor, industry, business, et cetera, whereas, 
college salaries in most places have done no more than double since 
1910 to 1915, and there are many doctors of philosophy on college 
faculties now who are getting less than the plumber or the carpenter 
in the same institution. 

Mr. McGovern. There was a cartoon that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post today, Mr. Herblock’s cartoon, that I thought was quite 
appropriate. It shows a citizen, or possibly a Congressman—I am not 
sure who this person was—but he was demanding more fruit from the 
educational tree. 

The educational tree, unfortunately, was rooted in cracked, parched 
soil and there was a hostile climate, and this Congressman or whoever 
it might be was demanding that the educator suddenly produce a better 
quality student and forget about the tree, but give us more fruit. I 
am wondering if even the scholarship program of the kind that is out- 
lined here will answer that problem. 

Dr. West. It will not answer it completely, but I think that any 
program of this sort, when it is sponsored by the Federal Government, 
gives notice to the people that the Government believes in education, 
wants to advance education, and is willing to go a certain distance, 
at least, to experiment and begin work in this field. 

Mr. McGovern. The point that I am trying to make here, Dr. West, 
is that the bringing of more students to our colleges, even better quali- 
fied students, will not in itself prevent the loss of a great many well 
qualified teachers who have been leaving the profession, nor will it 
attract new qualified people to the field so that this is only one small 
part of the total problem that we are interested in. 

Dr. West. That is correct, without any question. 

Mr. McGovern. There is one question about the administration of 
this program that concerns me. How do you determine the financial 
need of the student? Have standard tests been worked out in that 
field ? 

Dr. Wesr. I think I said earlier that the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton has been working on this for the last 5 or 6 
years, and they now have, as perhaps some of you know, a sort of a 
pool, which is used by a large number of colleges to determine their 
own scholarship awards. The Educational Testing Service has de- 
veloped considerable experience in questionnaires, finding out the re- 
sources of families. Then the application for scholarship is made 
directly to them. A number of colleges are now using that source 
instead of having individual applications to the college itself, so that 
there.is not competition among the colleges for a person who may 
apply to 6 or 8 or 10 colleges. 
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I think the Eductaional Testing Service has been getting a con- 
siderable amount of experience, which will be sound in finding out 
how to determine the need of a student. Of course, England, as you 
know, has had a great deal of experience in this, and has gone to some 
lengths in awarding their stipends, according to need. 

Mr. McGovern. That is all. 

Mrs. Green. Would you yield? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Has your association taken any position on whether or 
not these scholarships might be used at private schools, as well as 
public schools ? 

Dr. West. Oh, yes; they are usable anywhere. In other words, the 
youngster who gets the scholarship may use it in any accredited insti- 
tution. I think it is mentioned here that the institution must be 
accredited by a regional accrediting association. 

As you probably know, there are six of those in the country covering 
the entire United States, and we have on the whole been averse in 
this country to national accrediting. We have felt that accrediting 
ought to be done by the regional associations themselves. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxisorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnorson. How many State teachers’ colleges do you have in 
New Jersey ? 

Dr. West. New Jersey? Six. 

Mr. Nicnoxson. Is the tuition low? 

Dr. West. Yes. Up to this last year, for the last 35 years it has 
been $100 a year. Prior to 1930 there was no tuition, on the general 
theory which I think existed in this country that it was the obligation 
of the State to give advantages to those people who were going into 
teaching, because salaries were low and it was felt they should have 
free tuition. 

At the beginning of the depression we began to charge $100. 
Last September it went to $150 in New Jersey. 

Mr. Nicuorson. What relationship does that have with Rutgers or 
Princeton ? 

Dr. West. Rutgers’ tuition, I think, is about $350. 

Mr. Nicnoxson. Is that a State-supported college? Is that an 
agricultural college ? 

Dr. West. Rutgers is an old, private institution which has been 
named by the State as the State university, so that it gets its money 

artially from its own endowment funds and partially from the State, 
ut from the standpoint of its government now, it is a State institution. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do you have an agricultural college ? 

Dr. West. Asa part of Rutgers; yes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You speak about these higher-level stadents, the 
eet 10, or whatever you call them. 

r. West. Upper 25 percent. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Lots of boys and girls have gone to college that 
never made it to the honor list in high school, and were lucky to get 
by in high schools. They made excellent students. Why should they 
be discriminated against because their marks were a little different in 
high school ? 

r. West. Well, of course, that is true. There are exceptions like 
that. I think our studies have shown, however, that there is a pretty 
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high correlation between accomplishment in high school and ac- 
complishment in college. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I have an example of my own daughter. I do = 
believe she got better than “C” in high school, whatever “C” i 

Dr. West. I could match you with my own son. The same thing 
happened with him. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Now she has a master’s degree from Smith. Ac- 
cording to this classification, she probably would never have gotten 
in college, let alone get a master’s degree under this proposition we 
have before us. 

Dr. West. I do not believe from the standpoint of public policy, 
when you are auation with people from a Government agency, that you 

can do anything else than how these things upon what we think of as 
pretty objective measures. Now, there are many other ways in which 
those people can get aid, and there are many colleges that can perhaps 
aid them better if we have a Federal sc holarship - program than they 
could without it, because the colleges would be relieved, you see, from 
spending some of their own money for these high-level students. 

Mr. Nicnoison. These colleges in New Jersey are distributed to 
take care of the population so that a girl can go near her home ? 

Dr. West. Yes. We have 4 in the northern section of the State 
where there is a very large concentration of population, 1 in the center, 
which is Trenton, and 1 in the southern area, Glassboro, so that any 
student is taken care of if that student wishes to live at home. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Of course, some States have a great deal to do with 
the education system in the cities and towns. Massachusetts does not 
have anything to do with the school situation. 

Dr. Wesr. I know. I grew up there. 

Mr. Nicworson. You know more about it than I do, probably, but 
we do not have that system that they do in your State. You are leav- 
ing a great deal under these bills to the State. 

Dr. West. Merely in the selection of the recipients of the scholar- 
ship and determination of the need. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We would have to pass State laws, I imagine. 

Dr. West. You would have to accept a program of this kind, set 
up a council, and give it certain powers. But you have a State board 
of education now, and an organization. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Yes, but they are limited to what they can do. For 
30 years we took $5 million from the income tax and distributed it to 
the schools. It paid over $1,000. That was the only interest other 
than what the Federal legislature passed on curriculum, as to the num- 
ber of weeks they should go. That is all they had to do with it. The 
education is left entirely with the city and town, with the school com- 
mittee, who are unpaid. 

Dr. West. I do not think there is any conflict between that and the 
administration of a plan of this kind. In fact, if you believe in that 
system, and I know you do, you would assume that the graduates of 
your high schools would stand well and would be eligible for scholar- 
ships. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Of course, it is changed. When I graduated from 
high school, it was around the first year, when you could get admitted 
to colleges on your ecord in the high school. You didn’t “have to take 
any examination. Now I guess they are all admitted from every high 
school. 
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Dr. West. No. Many colleges have different kinds of examinations 
than they had years ago, but they have what we call a scholastic apti- 
tude test, and m many colleges where there has to be a limitation of 
enrollment, as there has to be more in the private colleges than in the 
public colleges, that aptitude test is very important. 

Mr. Nicuorson. That is a matter that is decided by the college 
itself, is it not? 

Dr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Like MIT. They can make whatever rules they 
want to about admission of pupils. 

Dr. West. You spoke of your daughter being a “C” student. I 
know a young man from Needham, Mass., who was a “C” student 
through high ‘school, but he was so high in aptitude that he was taken 
by Harvard a few years ago. There is that case where the boy had 
natural ability but low marks. The scholarship program would not 
depend upon his marks in high school. It would depend upon his 
ability to pass an objective test. 

Mr. Extiorr. The Subcommitte on Special Education is very happy 
to have an outstanding member of the full Committee on Education 
and Labor, in the person of the gentleman from Georgia, Mr, Lan- 
drum, visiting with us this morning. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Landrum ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Not before Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I yield. 

Mr. Lanprum. You are a member of the subcommittee, are you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Not the subcommittee. 

Mr. Lanprum. I would like to make one observation, Mr. Chair- 
man. Dr. West, your primary mission as a State teachers’ college 
is the training of teac hers, is it not / 

Dr. Wesr. That is right. 

Mr. Laxprum. What } percentage of your teachers go into the teach- 
ing profession ? 

Dr. West. In the past few years I think at least 90 percent. 

Mr. Lanprum. Can we say that the reason we are lagging behind 
in the development of engineers and scientists is the tragic shortage 
of qualified science teachers on the high-school level ? 

Dr. West. I think that is part of it, without any question. 

Mr. Lanprum. Then perhaps not your institution, but teachers’ 
colleges in general, have they not overemphasized such things as the 
education courses and methodology and things of that nature, instead 
of preparing a person to go in and teach mathematics, or chemistry, 
or physics / 

Dr. West. Well, in our institution, 75 percent of the work is content 
work, which you would find in any college, and 25 percent is in 
methods-and-practice teaching. 

Mr. Lanprum. Could you answer my question as to the general 
position ¢ 

Dr. Wesr. Personally, I do not think that teachers’ colleges and 
schools of education themselves have ever believed in that. They have 
been greatly misrepresented. 

Mr. Lanpru m. Why have you devoted so much of your time and 
effort to requiring this for a professional rating of the teacher ? 

Dr. West. I do not.think we have. 
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Mr. Lanprum. I disagree with you violently. 

Dr. West. All of the accrediting associations will accredit a school 
that has from 20 to 25 percent of ‘its work in methodology and prac- 
tice teaching. 

Mr. Lanprum. How much education, the courses in the field of edu- 

ration, do y ou require a teacher to have before you grant a professional 
certificate ? 

Dr. West. New Jersey now requires only 18 hours of work plus 
practice teaching which amounts to 6 hours; actually, 24 hours out of 
the usual college course of 128. 

Mr. Lanprum. That gives a professional certificate ? 

Dr. West. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanprum. Supposing you have a graduate with a major in 
chemistry who does not have this 18 hours of so-called education and 
goes into the teaching profession. Is he penalized in his salary because 
he does not have his 18 hours ? 

Dr. West. Not in New Jersey. As a matter of fact, now, with the 
present shortage of teachers, he can actually start ‘teaching with 
6 hours of work and then he can get some more as he continues his 
teaching. 

Mr. Lanprum. He is not penalized now. How long has that been 
in effect in New Jersey ¢ 

Dr. Wrst. We have never penalized anybody in salary if he could 
get. a position. Of course, the salary, as in Massachusetts, is con- 
trolled by local school boards, except that 2 years ago—this is the 
first time it has ever been done—the State legislature passed a mini- 
mum-salary schedule. But most communities, particularly the good 
communities, are above that schedule, anyway, so the teacher’s salary 
is fixed by local rules, and I have never heard of anybody being 
penalized because he did not have the educational requirements, pro- 
vided he could continue legally to go on to teach. 

Mr. ee You have never heard of that anywhere ? 

Dr. West. I do not know of it. If he is legally ‘allowed to continue 
to teach, I would assume that he would share in the salary schedule. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you require him to have a minimum of 6 hours 
of education before he can get a license to teach ? 

Dr. Wrst. That is right. He must have 6 hours, but that 6 hours 
may be in such a general field as psychology, which many liberal-arts 
people would take, anyway. 

Mr. Lanprum. His beginning salary is the same, then, with 6 hours 
as the beginning salary of one with 18 hours of education ? 

Dr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. And has that alw: ays been the case in New Jersey ? 

Dr. West. Well, of course, it is only recently that he has been 
allowed to teach with 6 hours, because the present shortage of teachers 
is such that those standards had to be reduced. When we had plenty 
of teachers, he was required to have more. 

Mr. Lanprum. I understand that. Why do you call those standards? 

Dr. West. You mean the professional standards ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes, sir. 

Dr. West. They are the standards that have been in the rules of 
the State board of educ ation for years. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is the very point I am trying to get at. 
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Dr. West. Of course, I would defend them as proper standards. 
Mr. Lanprum. Have we not been guilty—let us use the proper 
noun to apply to all of us—have we not been guilty of overemphasiz- 
ing that ? 
r. West. I do not think so myself. 

Mr. Lanprum. You do not? 

Dr. West. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. You would not say that is a prime reason for not 
having qualified teachers in the high school for science and physics 
and mathematics ? 

Dr. West. I do not think so. Of course, in our institutions we 
require a science major to have nearly half of his work in science 
and mathematics, in all of his 4 years. He must have about half of 
his work in science and mathematics. 

Mr. Lanprum. I am glad to know that you do that. Of course, I 
can see that as a result of it you may have a better than average 
mathematics or science program in your secondary schools. That is 
not the case when you take the statistics from about 32 States of this 
Union. You will find your educational organizations, such as your 
National Education Association and your State education associ- 
ations, laying emphasis primarily on the attainment of the standards 
set up for the professional certicate, which in my opinion is a lot of 
trash, or hokum. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman from Georgia yield ? 

Mr. Lanprum. I yield the floor. 

Mrs. Green. I do not know what the requirements are in Georgia, 
but I thought perhaps sometimes the teachers on emergency sched- 
ules to not reflect the picture in the country. For example, in my 
State a person may move in from Georgia or from Kansas, be a col- 
lege graduate, and have a teaching certificate from the State from 
which he came, but he has not had a couple of courses in Oregon law 
or Oregon history or some educational course that Oregon requires, 
and therefore he would be granted an emergency certificate. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are you doing that to our Georgia people in 
rt on ¢ 

rs. Green. Of course, when Georgia people move to Oregon they 
never go back, but I am inclined to agree that we require too many 
educational courses. I have friends who have been out of the teach- 
ing profession for 10 years, college graduates. For instance, one I 
can think of wanted to teach history. She would be a wonderful 
history teacher. She was required to take 17 hours of education and 
psychology. She said, “To heck with it,” and she went into another 
profession. 

Dr. West. It is an old argument which we have not settled yet. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are happy to have another member of the full 
committee who is not a member of the subcommittee but who has a 
very deep interest in these questions, the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is pleasant 
to listen to a fellow New Jersian, Dr. West, and to welcome you before 
this committee as a witness. I would like to say in self-defense, 
perhaps one of the reasons I am not a member of this subcommittee 
is because I have been lucky enough to be a member of the Sub- 
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committee on General Education, whose major responsibility at the 
last session of Congress was to try to get a school construction bill 
through the House. 

We failed. It is because we failed that I think that this subcom- 
mittee and the full committee must examine very a whatever 
proposals are being made to cope with what we currently think of 
as the most urgent problems. 

I have been very much interested in your testimony, and I hope 
you will not think that my questions are too critical. They are not 
meant for that at all. I just would like to bring our your philosophy 
a little bit more, and I will try not to take too much time. 

Do you feel that one of the functions of a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram should be to encourage the further education of young people 
of exceptional ability ? , 

Dr. West. Well, if you call this upper quarter exceptional, I would 
say “Yes.” I think it ought to be one of the big functions of such a 
program to get into the colleges—particularly, to get them to go 
from high schools to the colleges—the people who cannot only serve 
themselves but serve the national interest a taking up this kind of 
work rather than something else. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is exactly what I mean. Your main 
emphasis seems to have been on the need of a lot of people, rather 
than the ability. 

Dr. West. I would not say that. We want to get these people of 
ability. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Your reference to ability is the fact that these 
students should be qualified. You feel strongly that what we should 
do is in some way to encourage those able ones, because they can 
eventually, we hope, serve the national interest ? 

Dr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again, Mr. McGovern talked about the qual- 
ity of education as | one of the essential things we are trying to 
encourage. I think we all agree with that. 

If that is the case, and if ability should be one of our criteria in 
establishing availability of scholarships, do you feel that there should 
be any obligation created on the recipients of the scholarships ? 

There has been a suggestion made that something comparable to 
our military academies should be done with any Federal scholarships ; 
that if we provide Federal scholarships, there should be some kind of 
an obligation to discharge to the Government as the result of the 
receipt of that scholarship. Would you think that there would be any 
substance in that argument ? 

Dr. West. Of course if we accept the principle of the scholarship 
as being across the board, meaning that the young person can go into 
any kind of endeavor, it would be pretty impossible, it would seem 
to me, to ask him to sign any sort of obligation, because by the very 
acceptance of that slalom we have really said that no matter 
what he goes into, whether science, technology, the humanties, the 
fine arts, he is going to be a better citizen in our whole democracy 
and make a better contribution because of doing that, and if you 
accept that philosophy, you could then hardly ask him to sign any- 
thing because you are assuming that everybody is contributing to 
the national defense, the national interest, doing something worth- 
while in this college program. 

98049—58—pt. 2——3 
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Mr. Fretincuvysen. Dr. West, that argument is far from settled 
at the moment, if we are going to argue that scholarships and other 
educational assistance should be supported in the form of specific 
legislation, because the national interest or the national security de- 

mands it. 

It may well be that we will encourage certain fields of scholastic, 
academic activity, and not apply it across the board, and no matter 
what we think of as a general principle. I had the opportunity last 
night of hearing Dr. Killian make his first public speech. He talked 
about scientific ‘illiteracy and he said the emphasis on certain areas, 
encouraging scientific education, is not necessarily a discrimination 
aganst other areas; it is simply a question of catching up with an 
important area which has been neglected. 

I think we could certainly use that argument and say that there is 
an emergency upon us, and it is for that reason that, for the moment 
at least, ~ Federal scholarships should be channeled primarly to en- 
couraging a greater interest, and promoting the national welfare in 
science and mathematics and engineering and physics, and so forth. 
It is not necessarily a discrimination. 

Dr. West. I am sure that would not be the opinion of the American 
Council, or of the replies that we have had from the institutions that 
have been interested enough to answer, and most of them have. They 
definitely believe in a scholarship program, which is across the board, 
noncategorical, and they believe that that will in itself probably 
encourage those who are able people in science and mathematics, en- 
gineering, and so forth, to go into those fields. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. You have mentioned that this should be an 
undergraduate program only. I do not quite follow you. 

Dr. West. The subject of undergraduate scholarships was the as- 
signment of the Scholarship Subcommittee. As I said before, the 
Committee on Relationships of the American Council is even now 
studying a program of graduate fellowships, and trying to get ideas 
concerning that. A definite proposal will be made soon. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. As I recall your testimony, you felt perhaps 
graduate programs could develop mathematicians and scientists and 
they could concentrate, but the undergraduate programs should not. 

Dr. West. You have got to have a foundation in undergraduate 
work to go on to graduate work; there is no question about that. As 
I said before this, this guidance to go into college has got to start 
down as low as the seventh or eighth grade, in identifying people, 
identifying y oungsters who are capable of going on. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. The thing that worries me is if we do not 
try to hook any program to a national emer gency, one that everybody 
can recognize and develop an interest in certain areas, that we are 
almost surely going to come across at least as great obstacles as the 
school construction bill faced, and perhaps even worse. 

In other words, there was a feeling, whether justified or not, that 
although we can recognize there is a need for classrooms, and there is 
an argument for Federal assistance in the construction of classrooms, 
that we are not going to do anything about it. I, myself, regret to 
see that we are apparently going to take up other ways of appro: aching 
this basic problem, rather than the classroom, because you are surely 
going to run into this question of Federal control and undesirability 
of a massive injection of Federal assistance, whether it is 10,000 or 
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100,000 scholarships a year, unless you have got some pretty sound 
justifications for it. 

It is for that reason I think we have got to explore pretty carefully 
how broad you want to be. Of course, lots of things would be good 
and would improve our educational system. 

Dr. West. Of course, I think you will have much more justification 
for the objection to Federal control if you aid 1 or 2 fields like sci- 
ence and mathematics than you will if you aid across the board. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Naturally if we are to have more scientists 
there must be a greater interest on the part of our young people so 
as to dev elop future scientists. I think you have a better sales argu- 
ment than if you say there are lots of people not being educated and 
it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to educate them. 

Dr. West. You are speaking from the standpoint of a Congress- 
man, which is perfectly proper. 

Mr. Fretincnuvuysen. It is a practical problem to face and I feel 
somewhat sensitive because we failed to do what I consider was to 
enable a very sensible program. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you yield to me for one question ? 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Lanprum. We recognize a tr wgic shortage of qualified teachers 
throughout the United States; do we not, Dr. West ? 

Dr. West. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. How would you feel about allowing the recipient of 
a scholarship the opportunity to discharge his obligation by devoting 
a minimum of years after graduation to teac hing ¢ 

Dr. West. I think that would be very unfortunate. 

Mr. Lanprum. Why do you think so? 

Dr. West. Because I do not think it would be wise to tie him to a 
particular field because he is receiving a Federal scholarship. 

Mr. LaNprum. A moment ago you agreed that the scholarship 
should be paid back. 

Dr. West. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes, you did. 

Dr. West. We were talking about two things. We were talking 
about a loan scheme and a scholarship plan. I ‘do not think anybody 
ever advocated that these scholarships should be paid back, 

Mr. Lanprum. You do not, then ? 

Dr. ars No. 

Mr. Lanprum. You feel that the recipient should have no obliga- 
tion to the Government ¢ 

Dr. West. To the Government; that is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. How1s he going to discharge it ? 

Dr. West. He is going to discharge it by being a much better citi- 
zen and making a greater contribution to our national welfare and 
interest. 

Mr. Lanprum. You have sawmillers who didn’t finish the second 
grade doing that today. 

Dr. West. But we need them in the upper levels. This is the time 
we need these able people to be well trained because of the problems 
that face the Government right now. We are not saying every citi- 
zen is not making his contribution. I think we are saying we should 

eatch these abler people and give them the opportunity to make the 
contribution they could make if they-are educated. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Perhaps I worded my question wrong. I didn’t 
mean to force the recipient in the teaching field. I mean giving them 
that opportunity. 

Dr. West. I think that would probably get more people in the 
teaching field than are there now. 

Mr. Lanprum. Isn’t that a problem ? 

Dr. West. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I just want to make one comment. I don’t know if 
you will agree or not. I think sputnik has pointed out there is a 
crisis as far as scientists and engineers are concerned. Something 
that may happen 60 days or 6 months from now may indicate the 
Russians are ahead of us in other fields, too. While we need scientists 
and engineers, I think present indications clearly show we need some 
experts in government. 

Mr. Fretinecuuysen. We might develop a Federal scholarship pro- 
gram for the politicians. 

What I am really saying is that if we are going in for a broad 
program in this field, perhaps we need something that would be more 
pointed, more effective, more directly beneficial to the Nation than the 
GI bill. As beneficial as that was to many of our veterans, it seems 
to us their contribution to our Nation as the result of that was some- 
what diffused, and I think there would be greater possibility of hav- 
ing legislation enacted if we had a general program. 

I have mixed emotions about that. My own bill is a general pro- 
gram, but it authorizes the President to direct that the stipends 
should be to students in activities related to national defense. That 
would allow him to channel those scholarships in certain programs in 
accordance with the need. 

Dr. West. Have you seen the report of the educational policies com- 
mission under President Wells of the University of Indiana issued in 
the last week or two ? 

Mr. Fre.ineuuysen. I believe not. 

Dr. West. That report points out the necessity of this general 
overall look at our educational system and its soundness in all areas 
rather than just in one. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I am scientifically illiterate myself, so I can 
stress the value of a general education, though I appreciate the neces- 
sity for scientists. 

Mr. McGovern. I am as interested as you are in the political strategy 
of getting a bill through Congress. There is an interesting sidelight. 
Some of the people who opposed this in the education bill in the last 
session of the 85th Congress did so because they felt it would be an 
opening wedge that might enable the Federal Government to put 
pressure on the administration of our school programs. When we 
enter into an area where we say Congress will determine what field 
will be supported, aren’t we in effect aggravating the danger that our 
colleagues were concerned about ? 

Mr. Frevincnvuysen. That is why I think we should define very 
carefully the program we will suggest out of this comittee. To my 
mind the more effective way to develop those fruit trees that develop 
fruit would be to provide what is necessary so we can build buildings 
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and not get into the scholarship program, and not get into teachers’ 
salaries, and not try to establish better curriculums. That is a field 
in which the Federal Government traditionally has said the basic 
responsibility is local. ; he . 

Mrs. Green. Are we as a committee willing to compromise to the 
extent that each Congressman will appoint five ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That program does have some advantages. 

One final point. You mentioned that the State should be encour- 
aged to eal » programs of their own, yet you sounded to me very 
cool to Mr. Elliott's suggestion that encouragement by the Federal 
Government could be in the form of requirements for matching “y 
funds that the Federal Government might put up. Do you not think 
it is reasonable to try to oblige the States to take a more active stand 
than they presently do and say if money is available we will only con- 
tribute on condition they put up some money of their own. 

Dr. West. I think that might be explored. That would mean you 
already had something like that in force and were willing to do more. 
Take New York State, which has a very good scholarship program. 
They may have as much now as the Federal Government would give 
them. Ifso, you wouldn’t ask them to give more? 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. Perhaps it could be matched. Let us, for 
the sake of argument, say we would like to see $30 billion spent on 
education instead of $15 billion. We should not rely solely on the 
Federal Government, in my opinion, to make up the difference. We 
should try to keep the Federal share as low as possible. 

Dr. West. I don’t think that is out of the question. I don’t want 
to be interpreted as saying that this is entirely out of the question. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Thank you, Dr. West. We appreciate your testi- 
mony, which has been very helpful. 

As a parting shot, may I ask you to tell us where we coud get 
copies of the report you referred to that has recently been issued ? 

Dr. West. That was a report of the educational policies commis- 
sion under President Wells of the University of Indiana, who is chair- 
man. Copies are available and may be obtained through the NEA. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If we might have 30 copies we would appreciate it. 

Dr. West. They may be obtained from the NEA. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will stand adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair. It is my understanding the full committee meets 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m. in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott presiding. 

Present: Representatives Barden (chairman), Elliott (chairman of 
the subcommittee), McGovern, Wainwright, and Nicholson. 

Also present: Representatives Bailey, Perkins, Metcalf, Thompson, 
Udall, Gwinn, Kearns, Frelinghuysen, Haskell, and Lafore. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; Charles M. Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investi- 
gator; Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk; and Robert E. McCord, 
clerk, Subcommittee on General Education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will be in 
order. 

This subcommittee has invited the Subcommittee on General Edu- 
cation to sit with it throughout the remainder of the hearings on the 
legislative proposals relating to scholarships, fellowships, work-study 
programs, loans, aid for high-school science-teaching facilities, and 
many other items that are before the committee. We are glad to 
have the members of the Subcommittee on General Education with us 
in these hearings, and we trust that we may be able to push right 
along now and finish in about 6 weeks. 

We began the consideration of these proposals, in general, last 
August and held hearings last fall in four of the Western States, also 
we had a hearing in January of this year. 

The committee, however, will not be in session tomorrow. After 
today it will resume its sitting on Wednesday. 

I would like to say that we are very happy to have the chairman of 
the full committee, the Honorable Graham A. Barden, of North Caro- 
lina, sit with us this morning, and I would like to say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, I would feel better if you would take the chair and preside 
over this meeting. 

Mr. Barven. No, sir. Iam already feeling more comfortable right 
now. Thank youvery much. Lappreciate it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We are mighty happy to have you and I would like to 
say that we are happy to have any other member of our full committee 
sit with us at any time, or any other Member of Congress that may 
care to do so. 
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We are happy to have as our first witness today the Honorable 
Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Mr. Folsom is accompanied by Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Richardson, and 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick. 

I would like to say to you, Mr. Secretary, that you may proceed in 
any manner that you see fit. I believe the members of the committee 
have been furnished with a copy of your proposed statement. You 
may read it, or summarize it, or however you may care to proceed. 

Mr. Secretary, would you object to an occasional interruption as 
you read your statement, or would you rather finish it before questions ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JOHN A. PERKINS, UNDER SECRETARY ; ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY; AND LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COM- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


Secretary Forsom. I would prefer, if it is agreeable to you, to read 
my statement through and then answer questions afterward. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am grateful for the opportunity to appear before these sube ommittees 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor, Your long-standing 
interest in American education is shared by the Department ‘of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

As you know, the President has urged prompt Federal action to help 
strengthen education in areas of special importance to the national 
interest and the national security. These recommendations have been 
introduced for the consideration of the House in H. R. 10278 by Rep- 
resentative Kearns and H. R. 10279 by Representative Frelinghuysen. 

I might say for my part I would like to discuss some of the broad 
basic considerations which will determine the general nature of this 
program and then after you are through with the questioning I would 
like to have you call upon Commissioner Derthick, who, as you know, 
has had a long career in the public-school systems, to present a careful 
description of the bill and he will give his views on the expected effect 
of different aspects of this bill on the public-school systems. 

Then we also have Dr. Perkins, who is on leave as president of the 
University of Delaware, has been there for several years, and has had 
also extensive experience in higher education, and Mr. Richardson is 
present to answer any questions that might arise after Commissioner 
Derthick has presented his statement. 

The national interest in education has been demonstrated through- 
out our history. As early as 1787 the Continental Congress, in setting 
aside certain lands for educational purposes, expressed the national 
interest in education with this historic declaration : 

* * * knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools, and the maintenance of education shall be forever encouraged. 

The beginning of Federal aid to land-grant colleges nearly a century 
ago, under the leadership of Abraham Lincoln, and the inauguration 
of the vocational education program some 40 years ago, are classic 
expressions of an active Federal interest in education in their time. 
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The program now recommended to the Congress iM the President 
reflects the current national interest in education. These proposals 
represent a great deal of study and thinking by an impressive number 
of people over a period of many months. We have had the benefit of 
studies by committees of the Congress, including the hearings by your 
committee, the White House Conference on Education, and other 
groups. 

Last summer I appointed a special task force within the Depart- 
ment particularly to appraise the recommendations of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School. During the fall 
and winter officials in the Office of Education and in the Department 
conferred with scores of leading educators and scientists. Within the 
Federal Government, we have had close and valuable consultation 
with Dr. Alan T. Waterman of the National Science Foundation and 
Dr. James R. Killian, the President’s scientific adviser. 

This program thus stems from a matured recognition of a clear truth 
which the American people can never afford to forget: The ability of 
this country to survive in a world where freedom is imperiled may 
depend largely upon the strength of American education. 

Though the national interest in education is now heightened by 
threats to the security of all the people, the Federal action in education 
is limited by important and fundamental considerations. We must, 
for example, avoid the pitfall of nationally controlled education—of 
rigid mnehoruiite which would destroy the diversity, independence, and 
freedom that have been hallmarks of American education. 

We must not make local schools and independent institutions depend- 
ent upon the Federal Government for massive and all-embracing sup- 
port; this would dampen the local initiative and private enterprise 
which have contributed notably to American education. 

Our proposals, therefore, are developed from the basic premise that 
education 1s, and must remain, primarily a local, State, and private 
responsibility. The Federal role is to encourage and assist—not to 
control or supplant—local and private effort. It is a role of leader- 
ship in pointing to critical national needs and in offering incentives 
for greater local, State, and private efforts to meet these needs. In 
this way we serve both the interests of the people as a whole, and the 
interests of the people as individuals and as citizens in their local 
communities. 

I would like to emphasize one further general point. It is impor- 
tant, yes, that the Federal role be constructive and prudent within 
these general bounds. But it is also vitally important that progress 
in meeting critical national needs in education should not be stifled 
and thwarted by blind and unreasoned fear of any Federal action in 
education whatsoever. 

In the land-grant college program, in vocational education, in aid 
to veterans’ education, and in other programs it has been proved re- 
peatedly—beyond reasonable doubt—that the Federal Government 
can respond to specific national needs in education without Federal 
control or domination. Surely the Federal Government would be 
derelict, in today’s circumstances, to stand idly by, taking a know- 
nothing, do-nothing attitude toward the national-security aspects of 
education. 
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The administration’s proposals, therefore, are designed as a tem- 

porary program to serve as a stimulus in helping our educational 
system meet certain national security needs more quickly and more 
fully. The Federal funds proposed here, coupled with a related ex- 
pansion in educational activities of the National Science Foundation, 
would amount to about $255 million the first year and roughly $1 
billion over the next 4 years. These programs deal with focal areas 
in education and high priority needs of our times; while they would 
yield far-reaching benefits, they would, of course, be a relatively small 
part of total public and private expenditures for education, now run- 
ning about $16 billion annually. 

The program deals specifically with five important problems. 

1. The waste of needed talent: The failure of large numbers of our 
ablest youth to pursue their educational o )portunities is a shortcom- 
ing in American education which calitnalte affects the national in- 
terest and national security. Various studies have shown repeatedly 
that, each year, many young people with great potential ability either 
drop out of high school before graduation or, after graduation, don’t 
go on to college. 

Estimates are that each year some 200,000 or so young people with 
high ranking in their classes are lost to adv: anced education in this 
way. These studies—which will be reported in some detail in later 
testimony—demonstrate convincingly that the Nation is failing to 
develop its human resources as it might and as it must in these 
times of trial. The need for highly trained manpower, not just to 
advance scientific research, but to man our commerce and industry, to 
staff our schools and to fill our public offices, grows greater with ach 
step forward into the complex world of tomorrow. This is a national 
need. It is a problem which requires a national perspective and a 
nationwide effort. It would be unrealistic to expect each local school 
district in America to act to meet this national need as fully and as 
promptly as today’s circumstances require. 

It is, in our view, a res sponsibility of the Federal Government to 
direct vigorous attention to such national problems, and to provide 
incentives to meet the challenge they present. Our proposals would 
reduce the waste of needed talent by encouraging earlier and better 
identification of potential abilities and improved counseling in the 
development of these abilities, and by providing Federal scholarships 
as a further incentive to the ablest students who need financial help. 

A. Early identification of abilities: Our program would provide 
50-50 matching funds to the States to encourage improved and more 
systematic testing to identify the abilities and aptitudes of students 
at an earlier stage in their education. The testing devices to be used, 
and the precise manner and time of testing, would be determined by 
the responsible State and local authorities. This would preserve and 
strengthen that autonomy which is the key to long-term educational 
vitality. It would encourage practices best suited to local needs. 

A number of studies have shown that testing for aptitudes and po- 
tential abilities, in addition to the regular measurements of achieve- 
ment in the classroom through grades alone, can be very valuable 
in guiding students into the educational activities best suited to the 
full development of their capacities. And yet such testing systems are 
now spotty and inadequate in many areas. 
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The proposed Federal grants also could be used to help States and 
local school systems maintain better cumulative records on their stu- 
dents. Such records also are very important in the identification of 
potential abilities. 

B. Improved counseling: Early identification of potential talents 
yields full benefits to the student and to society only when this infor- 
mation is put to use in assisting the student in selecting courses of 
omy best suited to his real interests and abilities. It has been demon- 

trated that skilled counseling services can help students develop 
their capacities more fully. Through these services able Seo 

can be encouraged to remain in school, to work harder in basic aca- 
demic courses, and to prepare for college. 

An experimental study in New Y ork State showed that 27 percent 
of the students who had the benefit of counseling service made honor 
grades, while only 10 percent made honor gr ades in a yates similar 
group which rec eived no organized counseling. Further, 53 percent 
of the students with counseling services went on to college, Ww while only 
35.6 percent of those without counseling services sought a higher 
education. 

Despite the obvious benefits of good counseling, today there is ¢ 
serious shortage of skilled counselors. Our colleges are graduating 
only about half as many counselors as local se hools are requesting. 
And only about one-third of the counselors now employed meet the 
professional standards that most States have established. Many regu- 
lar classroom teachers could also benefit from training in counseling 
and guidance. 

The administration’s proposals, therefore, provide funds to the 
States on a 50-50 matching basis, for the strengthening and improve- 
ment of State and local school guidance programs, according to gen- 
eral plans worked out by each ‘State. These funds could be used to 
help employ additional counselors, to give training in skilled coun- 
seling, and related purposes. 

We believe that this program for the early identification and more 
effective counseling of able. youth will do much to reduce the Nation’s 
appalling waste of human talent. We recognize, however, that even 
though these proposals go straight to the heart of the dropout prob- 
lem, ‘they must be accompanied by a further provision. Many of 
the able ‘youth now being lost to education, and who would be identi- 
fied and encouraged to ‘further education under this program, will 
face a serious financial obstacle to their higher education. Therefore, 
to encourage these youngsters to make the most of themselves, we 
have recommended the provision of some 10,000 new Federal scholar- 
ships a year for 4 years, to help get able students past this basic 
obstacle to their higher education. 

The schol: arships would be awarded on the basis of need and merit 
by State scholarship commissions. In making the awards, preference 
would be given to students with good high-se chool preparation in, or 
- esemy for, science and mathematics. Students would be free to 

choose their own course of study and their own higher educational 
institution. 

In determining the proposed level of Federal funds for scholar- 
ship, we have given emolel consideration to two factors. We be- 
lieve it is important to provide enough scholarships so that the ablest 
students who need help will feel that they have a real chance to get 
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it; but we believe it is also important that the number of Federal 
scholarships should not be so large as to discourage increased as- 
sistance from State, local, and private sources. The Federal pro- 
gram, in fact, should serve as a stimulus; the testing and counseling 
phases would help identify deserving students and demonstrate the 
need for expanded local and private aid. 

2. More and better teaching of science and mathematics: The 
second major problem to which the administration’s proposals are 
directed is the need to expand and improve the teaching of science 
and mathematics in the Nation’s public schools. 

This is a compelling requirement of national security today. In 
many ways the need for action in these fields now is similar to the 
need for action to provide a stimulus to training in trades, industry, 
and agriculture 40 years ago. The enactment of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act during World “War I, in response to that need, sets the 
pattern for the proposed action now. 

In his historic speech at Oklahoma City last November, President 
Eisenhower described our needs in science and engineering as 
follows: 

The Soviet Union now has—in the combined category of scientists and engi- 
neers—a greater number than the United States. And it is producing graduates 
in these fields at a much faster rate. 

Recent studies of the educational standards of the Soviet Union show that 
this gain in quantity can no longer be considered offset by lack of quality. 

This trend is disturbing. Indeed according to my scientific advisers, this 
is for the American people the most critical problem of all. 

My scientific advisers place this problem above all other immediate tasks 
of producing missiles, of developing new techniques in the armed services. We 
need scientists in the 10 years ahead. They say we need them by thousands 
more than we are now presently planning to have. 

The Federal Government can deal with only part of this difficulty, but it 
must and will do its part. * * * 

The interest of the Nation in science and its essential base, mathe- 
matics, has, of course, been greatly stimulated in recent months by 
reports of technological and scientific progress in the Soviet Union, 
as well as by reports of the strong emphasis given to science and 
mathematics in Soviet schools. The Russians report that graduates 
of their 10-year school system—and they report 114 million graduates 
in 1956—had 5 to 6 times the hours of require instruction in math and 
science as are generally required in many American schools. 

Our efforts in the teaching of science and mathematics, however, 
should ~ ee by our own needs and not by an effort to imitate 
the U. R. While some schools offer good instruction in these 
fields, it is ae that on the whole we are failing to keep pace, not 
only with the need for more professional sc ientists and engineers, but 
with the increasing importance of science and technology to our whole 
society. Basic courses in science are more and more essential to a 
well-rounded education for today’s world, regardless of the career 
pursued. Let me cite a few indications of our neglect: 

There is a serious shortage of science and mathematics teachers. A 
study of teachers in three ‘States indicated that only about one-third 
of those teaching science and mathematics had majored in those sub- 
jects in college. 

And yet, of the men and women prepared to teach science and 
mathematics, only about 6 out of 10 go directly into teaching. Jobs 
in private industry pay more and offer greater incentives. 
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Only about 1 out of 3 of our high-school graduates have taken 
chemistry; only 1 out of 4, physics; 1 out of 3, intermediate algebra ; 
and 1 out of 8, trigonometry or solid geometry. 

In 1956 about 100,000 seniors were in public high schools which 
offered no advanced mathematics of any kind. About 61,000 were in 
schools that offered neither chemistry nor physics. 

Laboratory facilities, library materials, and other equipment are 
often out of date or otherwise inadequate. 

The administration’s proposals, therefore, include matching grants 
to the States to encourage and assist State and local action to expand 
and improve the teaching of science and mathematics in the public 
schools. This phase of the program would require the bulk of the 

roposed funds—$110 million out of $145 million proposed for this 
Department in the first year of the 4-year program. As in other 
phases of our program, State and local authorities would have broad 
freedom to determine the specific methods of action best suited to 
State and local needs. 

Part of the funds—$10 million the first year—would be available for 
strengthening the overall State leadership in these fields, much as 
effective State leadership has been achieved under the vocational edu- 
cational program. I am advised by the Office of Education that while 
every State has one or more full-time supervisors in each of the various 
fields of vocational education, only 2 have them in mathematics, only 
6 in science, and 2 in the combined field of science and math. This is 
a key need, because the provision of supervisory personnel in each State 
would provide badly needed leadership and consultation in helping 
local systems develop a modern curriculum, improve teaching, plan for 
better materials and equipment, and meet other needs. 

The major part of the funds under this phase of our program— 
$100 million the first year—would be provided for use by the local 
school systems. ‘These funds could be used to help local schools hire 
additional qualified science and math teachers, purchase up-to-date 
laboratory equipment and other materials, increase the pay of quali- 
fied science and mathematics teachers, or for related purposes. The 
States and the local schools would decide how best to invest these 
funds according to their own needs and methods of operation. 

3. More college teachers: A third feature of our program would 
be directed toward still another acute problem—the need for more 
well-trained college teachers. College teachers are the very founda- 
tion of our entire educational system. They train the teachers at 
all levels of education, the scientists, and the leaders in many other 
fields upon whom our future prosperity and national security depend. 
The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
has identified the need for more qualified college teachers as the most 
critical single need facing higher education. The Committee esti- 
mated that a net addition of 180,000 to 270,000 college teachers wiil 
be needed within the next 12 years. And yet, of the 9,000 students 
awarded doctor of philosophy degrees in our graduate schools every 
year, no more than 3,500 are available as new college teachers. 

In 1955 and 1956 only about 1 out of 4 persons receiving a doc- 
torate in chemistry and engineering entered educational service. The 
proportion of new full-time college teachers who had doctor of phi- 
losophy degrees dropped from 31 percent in 1953-54 to only 23 per- 
cent last year. 
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A relatively small number of institutions—about 160—provided 
the advanced education desired in a college teacher and among these 
a mere handful, 10, produce some 36 percent of our doctoral degree 
recipients. As "the demand for additional teachers becomes more 
acute, many of these graduate schools will need to expand their 
facilities and their enrollments. 

There is in the training of college teachers, as in defense produc- 
tion, the critical problem of lead time, and we must encourage expan- 
sion of graduate schools now in order to have teachers when. they are 
most needed. 

Hence we are recommending aid to graduate schools to encourage 
them to expand their output ‘of future college teachers. Matching 
grants would be made up to $125,000 a year to these schools to help 
them employ additional faculty, increase salaries to reflect added 
responsibilities, or purchase needed equipment and other materials. 

n addition, Federal funds would be made available to graduate 
schools for fellowships to help able college graduates prepare for 
college teaching careers. Because college teachers are needed in all 
fields, no restrictions would be placed on areas of study. Following 
the sound policy of building on strength, all established gradu: ate 
schools would be eligible for such aid, ‘and it is to be expec cted that 
many of our smaller graduate schools would be enabled with this 
assistance to establish larger and more effective programs and con- 
tribute more substantially toward meeting a critical national need. 

. Foreign language development: One of the most demonstrable 
areas of national interest in education, and one which is considered 
by many educators as a most critical weakness in our schools, is the 
field of modern languages. In addition to their value as a sound 
academic subject, the modern foreign languages offer to their stu- 
dents a means of improved communication in a rapidly shrinking 
world; to the Nation, widespread foreign language competence offers 
a means of better international underst: anding and friends ship, and 
to the Federal Government, this competence means more effective rep- 
resentation abroad, both through informal, person-to-person diplo- 
macy, and through a variety of governmental activities. Though 
some 3 million Ameri icans are now living, traveling, or working 
abroad each year, we find ourselves the most backward major nation 
in the world in the vital field of language competence. 

Whereas a Russian youth must study a foreign language for 6 of 
his 10 school years, foreign languages are seldom offered in American 
elementary schools and only about 15 percent of our high-school stu- 
dents are studying foreign languages. 

To arrest the al: arming dec line of 1: anguage competence in America, 
we have proposed an approach similar to that of the National Science 
Foundation in its field of concern. We would urge the establishment 
of training institutes by colleges and universities for teachers of the 
modern foreign languages. In these institutes, teachers could be made 
familiar with the wide variety of new approaches and techniques in 
the teaching of language, thus preparing them to offer more appealing 
and effective instruction to the youth “of the Nation. Such efforts, 
we are confident, would lead to a reawakening of student interest in 
languages. 
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The Nation is also in urgent need of more—and more effective— 
facilities for training in those languages which are rarely studied in 
the United States but which are in wide use in the countries of Africa 
and Asia—countries whose good will is of vast and increasing impor- 
tance to the United States. r or instance, there are languages, spoken 
in countries with populations in the millions, countries where the 
United States has military, economic, and diplomatic missions, in 
which no instruction whatsoever is available in the United States. To 
repair this appalling deficiency and to increase competence in rarely 
taught languages we would propose the creation of a small number 
of special training centers in universities to give instruction in lan- 
guages which are very important today but which are sadly neglected 
in this country. To such centers would go not only prospective 
teachers but also Government employees and others who need language 
ae in order to become fully effective representatives abroad. 

More and better information on education: The fifth and final 
ohare of this bill would provide for the strengthening of State de- 
partments of education in the important work of gathering informa- 
tion about the status of American education. To assemble reliable 
statistical data on American education was the historical first purpose 
of our Office of Education. And yet State agencies are often fully 
occupied in keeping data on their schools for their own purposes, and 
they can only with difficulty and added expenditures of time and effort 
reply to requests for nationally needed information. 

Since it becomes increasingly important for us to obtain such na- 
tionally needed data, and since it would be an unsound approach for 
a Federal agency to try to compile, itself, statistics within each State, 
we are recommending matching grants to the States to encourage 
urgently needed expansion and improvement of their statistical serv- 
ices. This is an area in which the Federal Government has both a 
large stake and a large responsibility. 

From this outline ‘of the President’s proposals, I am sure it is clear 
to you that certain basic principles have been scrupulously observed. 
Above all, we have tried to do the right thing in the right way. We 
propose for American education certain steps | urgently dictated by the 
national interest; but we propose to take them in such a way as to 
strengthen rather than weaken the principle of State and local re- 
sponsibility. We do not propose that the Federal Government under- 

take the whole job of meeting deficiencies in education, or even the 
major part of the job; but we are deeply convinced that the Federal 
Government should encourage and support State, local, and private 
efforts to do a job that is and must remain their principal responsi- 
bility. 

The struggle for good schools is an eternal one. It is as long and as 
difficult as the s struggle for human betterment in all areas of life. And 
it is a struggle in which, i in a democracy, no less than the forces of all 
the people are needed in all the States and school districts across the 
country. When the people cease to worry about their schools, they 
shall have lost their schools. It is the individual citizen who will 
ultimately win or lose the struggle for better schools. 

But in considering this, we do well to remember the power, the value, 
and the importance of leadership. This is why we believe that as 
we in the Federal Government ask the American people to make the 
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sacrifices required for better education, we owe them the testimony of 
our active presence in the thick of that effort. 

In conclusion, I quote President Eisenhower’s message to Congress 
on education: 

This emergency program stems from national need, and its fruits will bear 
directly on national security. The method of accomplishment is sound: the 
keystone is State, local, and private effort; the Federal role is to assist, not to 
control or supplant, those efforts. 

The administration urges prompt enactment of these recommendations in the 
essential interest of national security. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I have 2 or 3 questions that I would like to propound. 

Mr. Secretary, I note that you say that the scholarships which you 
propose will be based upon need. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How do you propose that the assessment of the need 
be made? 

Secretary Fotsom. We plan to leave that entirely to the States to 
determine. We will allot the scholarships to the States and they in 
turn will make the selection based on ability and need, and the State 
will set up either a State scholarship commission or they will use ex- 
isting State organizations like the board of regents or whatever organi- 
zation they have in the State for supervising the school systems. 
They will set up their own standards and determine it themselves. 

Mr. Exxiotr. The States will evolve their own standards by which 
need will be assessed with respect to these scholarships 4 

Secretary Fotsom. They will submit to us a general plan showing 
how they are meeting this, but as long as it is a reasonable plan we 
would go along with it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Secondly, Mr. Secretary, where did you get this figure 
of 10,000? Tell us how you arrived at that number. 

Secretary Fotsom. We have figures as to what scholarships are now 
available of course throughout the country and we, as I pointed out 
in the statement, did not want to have a massive scholarship program 
because we didn’t want to discourage the scholarships which are now 
available. We thought that there was a great opportunity for more 
private companies and individuals, local communities, and institutions 
to do more in this field, so we didn’t want to have too big a program 
and discourage that. 

At the same time, we wanted to give some integrity to our counsel- 
ing and guidance services too if we got a youngster up to the point 
where he might not otherwise have been interested in going to college, 
the point where he was all ready to go and then didn’t have any funds 
available, we could fall back on this Federal scholarship. 

We thought we ought to have some scholarship program so it was 
more or less after a weighing of those factors that we decided on this 
figure of 10,000. 

I can’t say it is exactly right, but it is our best judgment. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The 10,000 figure is your best judgment for this pro- 
gram ¢ 

Secretary Forsom. That is 10,000 for a 4-year period, so in the 
fourth year there would be 40,000 students receiving scholarships. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. In the course of the 4-year period under this program 
you would train a total of 40,000 ¢ 
” Secretary Foisom. 40,000 would be the maximum. 

Mr. Exxiorr. 40,000 would be the total under the program that you 
propose ¢ : a 

Secretary Fotsom. You would get 40,000 individuals. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do we have any figures, Mr. Secretary—or maybe 
Mr. Perkins or Mr. Richardson might have some figures on this—as 
to the number of people of high ability, we will say in the upper 
quarter, who finish high school who have not gone to college as of a 
very late year ¢ aie 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. The figures are indicated here. The total 
figure I use of 200,000 represented those who do not finish high school, 
and also those who finish high school and do not go on to college. 

We don’t have the exact figures. A number of studies have been 
made, though, from various samples and Mr. Derthick is going to 
explain that in more detail. He will go into the basis upon which 
we arrive at that figure of 200,000. 

Mr. Euniorr. Here is what I am driving at, Mr. Secretary. It 
seems to me under the proposal that you make that we are going to 
have many students about equally qualified perhaps as to educational 
attainments and probably as to need for a very few scholarships. 

Of course I understand you allow the States to select the particular 
individuals who are going to be lucky enough to get a scholarship, 
but it is going to be awfully hard on the States to select 1 man out 
of 4 equally qualified as to education and need, and desire for 
education, to fulfill the particular scholarships that may be available. 

Secretary Fotsom. We had in mind that the amount of the scholar- 
ship will vary in accordance with need and we have assumed an aver- 
age of $750, I think, or $800 per scholarship. If the State finds that 
the present scholarships are a much lower average than that, the 
State might award Federal scholarships with a somewhat lower av- 
erage amount. If so, the scholarships generally being given, there 
would be more scholarships available in that particular State. 

Mr. Exuiorr. One of the big reasons I think why these scholar- 
ships are not being taken—and you see a lot of it in the papers these 
days, by people who say, “We have scholarships but they are not being 
used” —is the fact that those scholarships are so small. 

Secretary Foisom. I agree with you and that is why we propose a 
maximum of $1,000, but an average of between $750 and $800. We 
are hoping, of course, as I said before, that this will stimulate the 
people who now have scholarship programs to increase the amount 
of their scholarships. 

I think the average now is about $375, or something like that. 
There are very few of them over $375. The average is less than that. 
_ We would encourage those people, corporations, individuals, and 
institutions, to increase the amount of their scholarships and also get 
more people interested in giving scholarships. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If it costs $1,500 to go to school a year—and I think 
that is pretty close to the average these days—a $200 scholarship 
isn’t a great deal of help, is it ? 

Secretary Fotsom. No. That is why probably some of these schol- 
arships are not being used and why they don’t help as much as they 
should. We are not assuming in our plan that we are going to take 
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care of the full cost of it. We expect the individual to contribute 
toward this, either his family or he contribute by working in summers 
or working during school or something of that sort. We think the 
individual should have an equity in his education himself and not 
dependent entirely on a scholarship. 

{r. Exuiorr. I wonder why you didn’t recommend a system of 
loans to supplement your scholarship idea. 

Secretary Forsom. We considered that, and I might say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in getting up this program we got 4 or 5 tentative programs 
based on all the studies we made of the various conferences and every- 
thing, and then we discussed this program with many, many educa- 
tors over the country, all levels of the educational system, ‘and put 
these tentative programs up to them and got their criticisms, and 
advice and suggestions, and we finally came up with this program here. 

We don’t say it is the final answer, by any means. _It is simply our 
best judgment after talking with many, many people on the various 
aspects of it. 

We considered the loan proposal and we adopted the scholarship 
instead for 2 or 3 particular reasons. In the first place, we wanted 
to have a scholarship based on ability. Our problem as far as national 
security is concerned is to get these able youngsters into college. I 
might say parenthetically that the scientists agree with us the it it is 
better to have an across-the- board scholarship and not just have it 
directed to mathematics and science, because they say, “If we get 
these youngsters into college, we will get our share of science and 
mathematics people,” so the main thing to do is to get the youngsters 
into college. We can do that in a scholarship program. In a loan 
program it is rather difficult to make loans otherwise than to everybody 
across the board. 

This is not a plan to greatly increase the number of people in college. 
It is directed mainly to get these able youngsters into college. Also 
the scholarship will give the person more incentive as we go along. 

These youngsters we are trying to hold who are now dropping ¢ out 
will be given much more incentive if they know they have a chance at 
a schol: arship rather than just to obtain a loan. Also the loans can be 
repaid easily by people if they go into certain occupations, but not 
in others. 

I happened to be a member of the board of overseers at Harvard for 
several years, ending last June, and I was very much interested in 
their discussion of loans and scholarships between the different de- 
partments. The Business School and the Law School have loan funds 
and no scholarship funds because they expect their people to make 
enough when they get out to pay them off in a reasonable time, but 
when it comes to ‘the graduate school of arts and sciences, the people 
going into teaching primarily, they say loans are not much value to 
them because the people when they get through don’t make enough 
to pay off the loans. You have that “factor involv ed, the occupation 
the man is going to get into. On balance we decided that the scholar- 
ship proposal had a . higher priority than loans. 

Os some States like Massachusetts are already setting up loan 
funds. There is no reason why States can’t do that themselves or 
local communities can’t do it. We don’t see why the Federal Govern- 
ment should get into the picture if there is a good chance that States 
and local communities might do it themselves. 
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A boy also might have easily gone to a bank or to some friends and 
borrowed without having to go to the Federal Government to do it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Of course you run into this proposition when you 
deal with banks: You run into the proposition of very short-term 
loans, and it seems to me that a student doesn’t need anything less 
than he needs a loan repayable in 3 months or 6 months. 

Secretary Fousom. I don’t think the bank possibility is so great, 
but I do think there is a great possibility in the development of these 
plans such as Massachusetts is starting for making long-term loans 
to students. Also there are many loan funds in many institutions 
and colleges over the country which are not being used extensively. 
You will find quite a few. In fact, I was talking to the dean of a 
large university just the other day, who said that they increased 
their tuition and expected to get a Be call for loans and they didn’t 
have any additional calls at all for the loans, so I don’t think the 
loans serve as an incentive and would do the job that we are looking 
for nearly as well as scholarships. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. Would you yield? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Warnwritcutr. Would you care to say something about one of 
the principal objections, and that is the fact that coeducationally 
women are not going to borrow, which apparently was one of the 
considerations that played quite heavily in your thinking. 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; I think that was a factor. 

Mr. Hasketu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Exziorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Haske. The only negative factor that I heard you mention 
on the loan was ability. If you are going to limit your scholarships 
on the basis of ability you could limit your loans on the basis of 
ability. You are just assuming that this is impractical politically ? 

Secretary Fotsom. I think it would be rather difficult. 

Mr. Hasxetx. I mean you could still slant your loan program in 
the same way you slant the scholarship program. 

Secretary Forsom. It is also the ability to pay it off, too. It would 
be pretty hard to expect the people going into the teaching profes- 
sion to pay it off as quickly as a man going into business or law. 

Mr. Hasxrwu. It is a question of whether the Federal Government 
pays for the scholarship or whether the person who, having been 
motivated, say, under your guidance program and identification pro- 
gram, and really knew that he needed it to get a college education, 
wanted it. He could if he had enough gumption go out and borrow 
the money and pay it back at a later date. What is wrong with 
making that available, even if there are less desirable factors than 
in other things? Why couldn’t it be fitted into our program ? 

Secretary Forsom. It could, and I won’t argue that it couldn’t, be 
fitted in. I was just saying we gave higher priority to the scholar- 
ships than we did to the loans for the reasons I have indicated, but 
I don’t think it is as clear there what the national interest is as it 
is in the ease of a scholarship. 

Mr. Nicnouson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. Isn’t mathematics required in the schools through- 
out the Nation? Isn’t it a required subject from the time they enter 
until they get out of high school ? 
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Secretary Forsom. In some States it is not required. I think most 
schools do require it, but they don’t require it in the higher math. 
The uire it in the lower grades. 

r. NicHotson. You have to have the groundwork for mathe- 
matics if you go to college. Where do you get that if it isn’t required 
in the schools? 

Secretary Fotsom. You don’t have to. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You are required to have 20 points or something 
to get a high school diploma, so what are these things that are re- 
quired ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Derthick can go into that, and Mr. Perkins, 
but we do know that they don’t require the higher mathematics, which 
essentially is the basis for a person going into science. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Has the pinauttanat system fallen down? When 
I graduated from high school over 50 years ago these things were 
required—history, and English, and physics, and chemistry, and 
mathematics. 

Secretary Forsom. Of course many of these things are given but 
they are not required, and also there are many optional courses, and 
you must realize we have a much higher percentage of population 
in high school now than we used to have, and so many of them are 
not interested in preparing for college. 

Mr. Nicuoitson. We have been told all the time that Russia is very 
much superior to us in their educational system. Maybe they are, 
but what have they discovered from science and 101 other things that 
this country has not produced in the last hundred years? What have 
they produced that is superior to what we have ! 

Secretary Fotsom. We don’t admit that their educational system is 
better than ours, not by any means. We say that they are making 
tremendous progress in recent years in the technological and scientific 
fields and they are graduating many qualified scientists, and scientists 
of high quality, and engineers, as demonstrated by a number of things 
they are doing right now, and they are proceding at a very rapid rate. 
That is a factor for us to consider in this country. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The reason we have this before us is to keep up 
with Russia, I guess. 

Secretary Foisom. It is to improve our educational system to the 
point we think necessary for the national security. We think it is 
necessary whether Russia is there or not, but the great growth in the 
Russian technological and scientific field is certainly a factor we must 
keep in mind always. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Chairman. 

Would you yield? 

Mr. Nicnotson. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. I thought the Secretary might be interested in a 
quotation of January 8, 1790, 167 years ago. 

There is nothing which can better deserve our patronage than the promotion of 
science and literature. Whether this desirable objective will be best promoted 
by affording aids to seminaries of learning already established, by institution 
of a national university, or by other expedience will be worthy of a place in the 
deliberations of the legislature. 

George Washington said that in his first annual state of the Union 
message in 1790. We are a little late, but I am glad to see you here 
today. 
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I just have one question for the Secretary: I wonder what difficul- 
ties, Mr. Secretary, are going to be ern by the fact that these 
moneys for scholarships and for guidance, and so on, are loaned on a 
matching basis to the States. 

As you know, some State constitutions prohibit the allocation of any 
moneys to parochial schools. The business of the separation of re- 
ligion and the state is of course well known, but there are literally 
hundreds of thousands of children in parochial schools of various 
denominations and I wonder how they are going to be able to take 
advantage in any way of these testing, and guidance, and counseling 
services. This disturbs me. 

Secretary Fotsom. As far as the testing is concerned, that is a con- 
cern with the individuals and we feel that where a State has a provi- 
sion which will prevent the State from testing an individual in private 
schools we can make arrangements with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to administer to those States on a basic comparable to the tests 
being administered by the States to the public school students. 

When it comes to the actual counseling and guidance matching, there 
we're handling it as a grant to the State through the public schools 
and it would be difficult for us to do that for the private schools. 

On the other hand, the scholarships of course will be available to 
the graduates of any school. That would be a statewide competition. 

Mr. Tuomeson. And so would your teaching aid. 

Secretary Fotsom. And also the aid to the graduate schools. 

Mr. Tuompson. I have just one more comment. Iam disturbed by 
the terrific emphasis on mathematics and science and to the exclusion 
of the humanities. Don’t you think that your scholarship program 
should be broadened to include outstanding students with aptitudes 
in any field of learning? 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course we, as you know, don’t have any re- 
strictions at all as to course of study for the person who receives a 
scholarship, but we say they should have good preparation in math 
and science. 

Mr. Toomrson. However, you certainly do say : 

In making awards, preference will be given to students with good high school 
preparation in, or aptitude for, science and mathematics. 

Secretary Forsom. Either preparation or aptitude. We say other 
things being equal he would get a preference. We are doing that be- 
cause we feel that nowadays the man who is going to be a leader, and 
these youngsters, we hope, are going to be the leaders years from now, 
these able youngsters, and that they ought to have good preparation 
in math and science in high school. We don’t say they ought to be 
experts at all. Wesay they ought to take courses in it. 

Many, many of the good high schools nowadays require that and 
many of the colleges require it, but we want to be sure that these 
youngsters get such preparation. We would like to have them get this 
preparation, and also it would help strengthen, we think, the teaching 
of math and science and it will attract more youngsters into these 
fields. We say this is going to be a factor in considering this. 

Mr. THompson. I couldn’t agree with you any more that we need 
more help in science and mathematics, but this program is the spawn, 
to some extent, of the sputniks. Suppose that had Shan an advance ip 
biology. Would you have a program to educate 40,000 biologists ? 
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Secretary Forsom. This was under consideration quite a little while 
before sputnik appeared, as I indicated. The trouble also is that cer- 
tain imbalance developed in recent pears. We are not giving propor- 
tionately as much math and science in schools that we used to give and 
we are trying to restore some of that, mainly because of the shortage of 
teachers in math and science, so what we are really trying to do here 
is restore the balance that we formerly had, and we don’t in any way 
want to detract from the other basic courses in humanity, which we 
think are just as important as science and math. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Secretary, you have a limited number of schol- 
arships and with the preference for math and science, obviously there 
is going to be an imbalance. 

Secretary Forsom. For instance, the people who turned out to be 
selected might want to go into English or history, but they ought to 
have had good preparation in science and math. We don’t say they 
ought to be scientists, and mathematicians, and all. We simply say 
they ought to have preparation or aptitude for it. 

Mr. Toompson. Thank you. I think your statement is fine and that 
your bill is excellent as far as it goes. I would like to see it expanded. 

Mr. Extrorr. I recognize the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
chairman of the full committee, Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Folsom, I am getting just a little mixed up on our 
program. I would like to call to your attention a statement made by 
the President, and I quote: 

The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw ma- 
terials. Our magnificent system of vocational education is constantly developing 
increased understanding of raw materials and is helping to develop the skilled 
hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials into useful 
weapons. 

I understand there is agreat need in the Defense Department, for 
instance, for those who have finished these vocational schools to handle 
these technical and scientific devices. Is that the information you 
have? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes; I think there is a need for technicians. 

Mr. Barpen. I believe, Mr. Folsom, you were a member of the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee that filed its report in 1957. 

Secretary Fousom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barpen. I wonder if you concurred with that committee in the 
discontinuance of the vocational training program. 

Secretary Fotsom. That committee in their recommendation con- 
sidered that these programs have now been in effect for, say, 40 years, 
and at the time they started the plan the purpose of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to stimulate the introduction of these vocational educa- 
tion courses in the high schools throughout the country. The Fed- 
eral Government participation is now a pretty small part of the total 
amount being spent. 

This Commission did not say that these programs should be dis- 
continued, but that they thought it was one responsibility which 
should be taken over completely by the States and local governments 
without Federal participation. At the same time the Federal Gov- 
ernment agreed that they would turn back to the States a certain 
part of the telephone tax which could be used to finance the additional 
expenditures made necessary by transfers of these programs to the 
States. That was a program agreed upon by the nine governors and 
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the representatives of the Federal Government participating in this 
conference. 

You will find very clearly in there that we don’t say anywhere that 
these programs should be discontinued at all. We thought they per- 
formed a useful purpose. 

Mr. Barpen. However, this change, which is a discontinuance of 
the vocational training program as we now know it is supposed to take 
place with the vocational training in 1960. 

Secretary Fotsom. 1960. It is not in effect this next year. 

Mr. Barpven. I don’t know how much study you have given to the 
effect of your change. We will take, for instance, the so-called tax 
benefit that you are going to relinquish to the States. We will take 
Alabama; we will get $668,634 less. The State of California will get 
$12 million more. I will take the State of Connecticut; Connecticut 
will get $1,222,000 more. The State of Delaware will get $135,000 less. 
The State of Illinois will get $1,020,000 more. The State of Indiana 
will get $1,493,000 more. The State of Iowa will get $16,000 less. 
The State of Kansas will get $400,000 more. The State of Kentucky 
will get $2,498,000 less. 

If you will match those figures with the States where the need 
exists, you will find that to those who have the most you have been 
giving more and you take from those who have the least. When you 
have a program, Mr. Folsom, that permits and receives the type praise 
the President gives this and makes the record that it is making and 
provides the almost indispensable man that the Defense Department 
now says they must have, 1t seems to me it is a bad time to trade horses 
in the middle of the stream. How can we reconcile that now, Mr. 
Folsom, with the proposal that you now come in with for a new pro- 
gram to provide in part exactly what. vocational training is doing on 
about $30 million ? 

We are going to substitute a billion-dollar program. How can we 
justify that ? 

Secretary Foitsom. Of course the program we are talking about here 
is quite different. We are using the same approach as we did in vo- 
cational education, but it covers a much different field than the voca- 
tional-education program did. It covers a much wider field. 

Mr. Barpen. At the moment, Mr. Folsom, are we not spending 
upward of a billion dollars in Defense Department in furnishing the 
highest priced and most modern vocational-training equipment the 
industry will provide in giving vocational training ? 

Secretary Fotsom. I don’t know what the figure is. This program 
that you are mentioning here is one that we have discussed with the 
governors. The purpose of this conference with the governors when 
the committee was set up was to see if there were any programs that 
the Federal Government had in effect for a long time could be turned 
back to the States and at the same time that taxes could be turned back. 

This is one program that the governors and representatives of 
the Federal Government agree on, and it has been approved by just 
those nine governors. It has not been approved yet by all the gov- 
ernors and it is still not in final form. 

Mr. Barven. It has been approved in the budget message. It doesn’t 
evans difference what the governors say when it reaches that point; 
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Secretary Fotsom. That depends on legislation, of course. You have 
to have legislation to have it effective. 

Mr. Barpen. I, of course, as you know, have been tremendousl 
interested in vocational training because I have always felt and still 
do, that a man is not educated until he is able to earn a living. He 
just doesn’t have much education in my thinking, and it disturbs me 
greatly to see that we are swinging off from something that has been 
tremendously successful at a bargain, $30 million is all the Federal 
Government is putting in that. 

Now we will spend I don’t know how much in the other end. 

Mr. Secretary, have you conferred with the Defense Department on 
this? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes; we have discussed this program with them. 

Mr. Barpen. Are they going to cooperate with you in handling of 
these students, or are they going to reach in and take them as they 
have been doing in the past ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Do you mean on the selective service ? 

Mr. Barpen. Yes; I am talking about that. 

Secretary Forsom. That is a matter which we haven’t gone into 
very thoroughly with them, but we intend to do so. Of course these 
able students are alre: idy deferred from the selective service. 

Mr. Barven. Yes, but, Mr. Secretary, we must look at things with 
some degree of practical reasoning. The pressure is put on these high- 
school kids. They virtually tell them they are Laide if they don’t 
go and discharge their obligations, and millions of dollars are spent in 
appropriations for the Defense Department, advertising some 200 
courses by the Defense Department, trying to make them think how 
much more valuable it is, how much quicker they can get the education, 
and it won’t cost them anything, either. 

That is the kind of competition that I don’t think is good for Amer- 
ica and I don’t think it is good for our educational sy stem. 

Secretary Fotsom. As I told you the other day when we were talking 
about this, we intend to take this up with the Defense Department 
and discuss the matter some and see if we can come to some sort of 
understanding. 

Mr. Barpen. We are dealing, according to what you say, with a 
very sick patient. I am afraid we might delay the treatment a little, 

Secretary Forsom. These able youngsters that we are talking about 
under the P -resident’s plan will go rig it on through college, all right. 

Mr. Barpen. Back in 1955, Mr. Secretary, and at other times I 
fought as hard as I knew how to get an amendment in that would per- 
mit those kids to go to camp for 3 months in the summer, back to col- 
lege, 3 months next summer, back to college, 3 months the next, and 
back to college. I thought then it was practical. I thought it was 
needed. I think it more so, but the administration fought it. The De- 
fense Department fought it. And it was a pretty lively scrap, but I got 
licked. I am going to read just what was said then. 


We can stand here and let out these blood-curdling yells about the scientific 
men Russia is turning out— 


this was in 1955— 


about those planes that go 850 miles an hour, about those terrible death-dealing 
scientific machines they have. We can hear all of that, if we please. How did 
they get them? It was not the soldier who could just do squads right or squads 
left. It was the scientific men, the chemists, the physicists, the electronic men, the 
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well-trained men, those who could think, invent, and understand those gadgets, 
and develop them. Now what have we accomplished which is more valuable to 
America in the time of war or peace, an educated boy or an uneducated boy? 

Which is more valuable to America, certainly in war, in a threat of war, a 
boy who is freshly trained every year for 4 years or draft him, put him in for 
2 years, then let him forget all in 12 months? 

There is another statement over here. All of this has been going 
on all these years, Mr. Folsom. It didn’t just happen in the last 6 
months since the sputnik circled around over Washington. They are 
writing all these stories about the sputnik is going to change the cli- 
mate and going to shift the gulf stream and going to do I don’t know 
what. HE: © 

I have read so many stories until sometimes I think it has me a 
little cracked, but I have this abiding faith. Almighty God hasn’t 
abandoned his throne. He hasn’t turned over the operation of this 
world to the inventor of sputnik, to the Republican Party, the Demo- 
cratic Party, or any President or presidential candidate. He hasn’t 
abandoned it and I believe just the plain kind of good commonsense 
that this country has used to get where it is will get it further. 

I want to read just this, and I quote from a speech made that night 
on the floor : 

But I do want to emphasize that I have been on the floor on this subject 
many times and, regardless of how long I stay here, every time I have an 
opportunity I shall attempt to emphasize the absolute necessity of education in 
our defense setup as well as in our Government and otherwise. We cannot be 
strong militarily unless we are strong mentally. 

I think that is fundamental. We must have more scientifically trained men, 
more men who understand the speed of this age, because we cannot put out as 
many foot soldiers and depend on mass warfare any longer. You must be able 
to compete in speed, in science, and anybody who is thinking knows that the next 
war we have—God forbid we ever have one, but if such should happen you know 
it will not be fought and won with brawn alone. It will be a brain contest of 
science, of electronics, atomic and kindred weapons. It will be a question of 
getting the high-speed jet bomber before it delivers its lethal cargo. If we 
cannot do that, then the number of men will amount to little. 

In my opinion our survival could very easily depend, as it has at times in the 
past, upon trained, skilled, and scientific minds. 

Secretary Forsom. That is a very good statement. It is a good 
endorsement I think of our own rar. 

Mr. Barpen. I will have to disagree with you to this extent: 1 
say to you that this need and this thinking did not just generate in 
the last few weeks. What we have done though is that we have per- 
mitted things to go on that certainly in my opinion haven’t been to 
our best interest. 

Mr. Folsom, we in Washington have about reached the pens that 
we sometimes seem to think that nobody in America is doing like 
Washington thinks they ought to do, and you know when I go home 
I find out that sometimes we are not doing what they want us to do, 
so that there ought to be a getting together. 

_As I understand it, your proposal now is to make the scholarship a 
gift. Do you know that the principal fight and the principal thing 
that defeated my amendment on the floor of the House was they con- 
tended that it was class legislation, that the high-brow boy would get 
a chance to go to college, but the fellow that didn’t go to college 
wouldn’t get any consideration ¢ 

That was the fight and the speeches are here and I am going to pre- 
serve them, because a lot of folks are going to be interested in them. 
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Do you anticipate that kind of attack on this? 

Secretary Foisom. I don’t think so, because I think we can show that, 
as far as the Federal Government is concerned, our chief interest is to 
develop these boys. We are particularly concerned, to put it another 
way, with the boys from families that might not have thought of send- 
ing the youngsters to college, because it hasn’t been in their backgr ound 
at all. Yet there might be many able youngsters, particularly scien- 
tists, leaders in many, many fields, who h: .ven’t thought about going 
on to college and yet who might have just as much capacity for it as 
many of those who know that they are going to prepare for college. 

The main purpose of this early identification is to find those 
youngsters when they get into high school, to see if they have this po- 
tential ability, and to ‘be sure that they get them interested and get 
the family interested so that they will foe them in school so that they 
will go on and develop to the greatest capacity that they have within 
them. 

That is the main purpose of our program. 

Mr. Barpen. How would you interest the mother and father? 

Secretary Forsom. We would simply have the teacher or the coun- 
sellor in the local school go to them and say “You have a youngster 
here and from what all our tests indicate he has lots of native ability. 
We would like to have that boy go just as far in his education as he 
possibly can. We think he ought to be prepared to go beyond high 
school, so he ought to take a course that will prepare him for college.” 

At the end of the time if he gets through high school and he con- 
vinces them that he ought to go on to college and shows a possibility 
of making a good student there, then he might get one of these 
scholarships. 

Mr. Barven. Don’t you think fathers and mothers have been doing 
this since this country started ? 

Secretary Forsom. We find in the GI bill, for instance, that many 
boys went to college who would not ordinarily have gone and they 
turned out some awfully good students in that group. 

Mr. Barven. That is always true. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. If I may add, Mr. Barden, to what the Sec- 
retary said, I think the point you make about the tendency of a certain 
level income family to send their youngsters on to college is evident in 
all the analyses that have been made of who goes to college and who 
doesn’t go and the point you made in your remarks was very well 
taken. 

This scholarship and counseling guidance and testing program is 
very largely oriented to try to overcome this past circumstance. 
There are lots of awfully bright kids today who are born and brought 
up in families where it was never in their family tradition or expect- 
ancy to send those youngsters on to college. By an early identifica 
tion of talent it is to be hoped that the school authorities will become 
more cognizant themselves of the need to harvest this fine crop of 
youngsters that was born in the late depression } years, for they are the 
ones on whom we are going to depend in the years to come. 

The school authorities will work with the youngsters and they will 
also go out to the family, perhaps a foreign ‘family, which hasn’t yet 
gotten so completely into our way of doing things in this country 
that they anticipate this youngster going on to college. They will 
work with that family and say “Young ‘Jim here is a mighty good 
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boy. He has lots of capacity and for his own good and the family’s 
good and, what is more, for the country’s good, he needs to have a 
scholarship and go on to college. 

“Indeed, because of his ability, with this schol: ship he would no 
doubt be deferred until his training was completed.” 

It seems to me that what you have been saying and pointing out 
over the year does, as the Secretary suggests, fit in very closely with 
the thinking that underlies this bill. 

Mr. Barven. Let me state to the gentleman I admire greatly your 
ideals. I question seriously the practical side of your idea. Iam not 
so sure but what we have more responsibility for the trend right now 
that seems to exist in the school because in this country for ‘the last 
several a it has been preached millions and millions of times to 
let the Government take the responsibility of your child and educate 
him. 

Now we are fixing to build up the atmosphere with the mother and 
father that here is the Great White Father, going to give him a 
scholarship. When you add up your scholarships you won’t have 
many scholarships out of a billion dollars for 4 years. You will have 
a sprinkling. You will not be able to change the philosophy and 
thinking and the attitude and the trend of the American people in a 
very few years. 

That requires time and time only will bring that about. What wor- 
ries me about this program is the fact that we overlook that thing 
that in my opinion is absolutely indispensable to the boy in getting 
an education. He must have the desire and, if he does not have that 
desire, then you can waste a million dollars on him and he will be just 
out of it. 

I don’t see anything here where we treat the first things first. I 
think the success of the vocational training program was what equip- 
ment they could get their hands on and, understand, the Federal 
Government didn’t give a dime for equipment. The figures that you 
have read here concerning the number of kids in high schools that 
have available a chemistry laboratory I do not think are correct or 
even close to being correct, because I have been in too many high 
schools recently and there isn’t 10 cents worth of chemistry laboratory 
equipment. They wouldn’t even know what a piece of electronics 
equipment would look like. There isn’t any physics equipment there. 
In my opinion, instead of reaching into that high school and getting 
the bright mind as you would determine it, instead of giving a thou- 
sand or two thousand dollars to that boy you had better put $1, 000 or 
$2,000 worth of laboratory equipment in that school and kindle in 
him the spark and the desire to go on. You can’t teach chemistry in 
a textbook in the high school. 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out, a good part of 
our program, a good part of the $145 million would go to the teaching 
of science and math in the schools. They could use it for either labor- 
atory equipment or for getting more teachers or for paying higher 
salaries to the present teachers. A good part would go to equipment. 

Mr. Barven. I am afraid that is the w ay it is going to be used. 

Secretary Foitsom. A good part of it would o for equipment. 

Mr. Barpen. I would not like to have the j 10) »b of building a rowboat 
without the proper tools with which to work and I say to you that 
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you have thousands of high schools in this country that do not have 
one penny’s worth of laboratory equipment and in those that do have 
equipment it is antiquated. 

That is right; isn’t it ? 

Mr. JoHn A. Perkins. Yes. 

Secretary Fousom. The big bulk of our money is going just for 
that purpose. We are leaving it to the States on a matching basis. 
If a local school wants to put all or part of it in equipment, they 
can do it. 

Mr. Barpven. Mr. Folsom, let me tell you this: We can’t yet have 
everything we want and I want to say that this matching isn’t a magic 
formula at all. The Federal income tax now reaches up to 92 per- 
cent. The Federal Government goes into a State and gets its money. 
I just left a conference in North Carolina where they were working 
and trying to set up an arrangement for one of the finest pieces of 
equipment I have ever heard of in my life and that is these films of 
Encyclopedia Britannica. They are trying to raise money to set 
that up in the schools. One of those series of films in one course costs 
$16,000 in color and they are perfectly marvelous. 

Have you not overlooked the building of that desire in the kid 
first ? 

You take chemistry. You put your laboratory equipment in there 
for chemistry, put equipment in there for electronics, put it in there 
for physics. What do youdo? You make it a very interesting sub- 
ject to that kid. He begins to see things that spark his curiosity. He 
becomes interested. My boy happens to be a doctor. The only piece 
of chemistry laboratory equipment he ever saw in his life until he 
went to college was a chemistry set that I bought for him in his 
senior year and without any instructions he burned up my wife’s 
best card table and darned near blew the house up. 

It just doesn’t make sense for us to overlook all these kids getting 
their hands blown off with baby sputniks around here and so forth. 
That is no compliment to the school system. 

Mr. Joun A. Perxrns. I agree with everything the chairman has 
said, Mr. Secretary, almost 100 percent. 

Mr. Barven. Let’s make it a little better and agree to 100 percent. 

Mr. Jouw A. Perkrns. I think we could. As a matter of fact, in 
this first year with $7.5 million for scholarships, as against that, as the 
Secretary said, there is $110 million to stimulate science and math 
teaching, which money can be used for three purposes, and one of 
the foremost is the purpose which you suggest is so important— 
equipment. 

Mr. Barpen. Let me say this: The budget report has already put 
the kibosh on the program of stimulating vocational training. Let’s 
go on from here. I said that the matching formula wasn’t anything 
magic. I want to tell you right now that with this thing of the Fed- 
eral Government sitting up here and saying “All right; you haven’t 
got anything to do but put up half of the money,” we had better 
begin to think where they are going to get that half because we are 
not leaving it there for them. 

As I said, the tax now is up to 92 percent. If we put another 
million dollars on, can the State say to the Federal Government, 
“Lower your income tax rate and leave us a little margin”! No. 
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The Federal Government can move it to 94 if it wants to or move 
it to 99 and constantly the Federal Government is taking and taking 
and taking, and the States will have less and less and less to run 
its traditional, necessary, and proper functions, so when we say to 
the State, “You put up half the money,” the State will look back 
at you and say, “Well, where are we going to get it? You taxed 
everything in the world down here except the air we breathe,” and 
they have to get it out of what you have left them. That is a very, 
very serious thing. I think we need the scientists. I fought that 
when you folks were not paying any attention to it whatever, not a 
bit. I was some kind of an egg-head or something up here that just 
wasn’t thinking right. 

If it is a national emergency I doubt, I doubt seriously if it is quite 
as much emergency as it has been built up to be, because we are in 
business and the colleges have fine chemistry departments and so 
forth. 

I do think it is a serious need and it could get to the point of an 
emergency. 

If that is true and if the Federal Government recognizes that and 
it is something in the interest of defense, then let’s trim our amount 
a little bit and let the Federal Government pass the money down 
there and let them do the job. 

This thing of laboratory equipment, Mr. Secretary, I can’t put in 
the second Tans With me it is first. 

Secretary Fotsom. We put it first, too. 

Mr. Barpen. Have you made any study to learn what an approved, 
modern-equipped high-school laboratory to teach high-school chem- 
istry would cost ? 

Secretary Forsom. Yes. We have quite a lot of information on 
that. Dr. Derthick can explain it or one of his men can give you the 
figures that we have developed on that. In this connection I might 
also add that part of this program which I haven’t touched upon 
at all has to do with what the National Science Foundation is doing. 
They plan to greatly expand their program to try to interest these 
able youngsters in going into science and they have developed with 
some of the institutions, like MIT, special films for aid in teaching 
science, so that is all part of our program to expand all of this. 

Mr. Barpven. This worries me because we talk about some of these 
things we have given some thought to. I think this is important 
enough and serious enough that we should have the pattern laid out. 

Secretary Fotsom. We have it laid out. Mr. Derthick can explain 
in more detail this afternoon exactly what we intend to do in each 
one of these fields. 

Mr. Barpen. Personally, the school I went to wasn’t anything 
akin to a first-class high school, but when I left there I had finished 
solid geometry. Now they won't know what you are talking about 
in the average high school if you said solid geometry, and I had read 
Latin right on through Virgil, Cicero, Caesar, and all the rest of 
them. Now they don’t take that. They learn how to serve a meal 
or properly hold their shoulders when they are dancing, and so forth. 

However, if you were to start with those high schools next year, 
and you found 5 high schools with no laboratory equipment what- 
ever, but you had some bright boys there, and you then had 5 high 
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schools that had absolutely modern, good laboratory equipment and 
they had shown wonderful minds in “science, in math, in chemistry, 
and physics, what would you do? Would you take them all from 
the school that had the laboratory, or would you take those that are 
4 years behind those that had the laboratory ? 

Secretary Foursom. We say either prepar ation in or aptitude for. 
Tf this fellow you are talking about hadn’t had any chance his aptitude 
test would show he has the ability i in this field. 

Mr. Barven. Yes; but you need scientists and you need these young- 
sters further along and here 1 is 4 years ahead of the 1 that didn’t have 
the laboratory. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is exactly why we want to stress this aid 

right now for math and science, so these schools you are talking about 
will do a better job starting right now. We don’t want them to wait. 

Mr. Barpen. Mr. Secretary, don’t you honestly believe if we would 
put in an absolutely modern laboratory in these schools you would 
inspire enough kids to go into the sciences, men and women, that your 
colleges would be flooded with them instead of havi ing to send them 
on scholarships ? 

Mr. Joun A. Perxitns. There are really two things that would 
greatly help. You have to have good equipment, but more important 
even than good equipment is good teachers. Inspiring teachers will 
do more to motivate youngsters perhaps than any other one thing and, 
as the Secretary said in his statement, we have been at a disadvantage 
in recruiting high-school science and mathematics teachers in recent 
years because the going rate for people with those trainings is so much 
greater in industry, and mdeed even in Government, than it is in 
teaching that they just have passed by teaching. 

Mr. Barven. I go along with you on some help for the teachers. 
T happen to know that in one State that I know of that has some won- 
derful science schools, and so forth, there was but one physicist that 
went into teaching. I go along with that. 

Mr. Joun A. Perxtns. The big money in this legislation is really 
to do these two things that you are mentioning, getting us better teach- 
ing and better equipment in the science and mathematics areas in our 
high schools. 

Mr. Barpven. If we will put first things first we may get our sputnik 
off the ground, but up until now you are stuck. When it comes to your 
loan feature, any boy or girl that doesn’t want an education bad enough 
to borrow money doesn’t want an education and doesn’t have the desire 
that will really back wp the sacrifice he must be called upon to make. 

I am sincere in that, because I know a lot of them now, and thousands 
of them were in college when I was in college that didn’t have a nickel’s 
worth of help from anybody except what little they borrowed from 
the loan fund in the college, and the loan fund at the University of 
North Carolina right now isn’t being used, and this is a well-known 
fact. Don’t you think we must give some consideration to the desire? 

Mr. Jonn A. Perxrns. Absolutely. 

Tn talking about counseling a few minutes ago, I mentioned the 
effect that counseling people in the schools, in your hometown schools 
and my hometown schools, would have on the parents. At the same 
time the biggest part of their work would be to influence these young- 
sters to become the kind of kids that you are talking about, and T agree 
with you entirely about building up this incentive in the kid. 
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That is what we on to do and to a certain extent we may have let 
that run downhill. I don’t know. It is hard for us to say. ‘The older 
we become, the more we think that each generation may not have = 
same get-up-and-go that we had, but I do think that we have to, 
the counseling process and through getting inspiring teachers in the 
schools, encourage these kids to make the most of themselves, which 
ultimately I would hope would have so much meaning to most of 
them that they would borrow money from the freshman year on if 
they had to get an education. 

Mr. BARDE nx. You are talking about two things there, and if you 
have one you certainly don’t need the other. If you have the right 
kind of teacher you can keep the counsel out. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. Of course the teacher and a counselor are 
virtually the same thing. If a teacher isn’t counseling I feel he is not 
a good teacher. 

‘Mr. Barven. Howev er, you pass this law and you will have more 
folks running around know! ing everything as a counselor, telling every- 
body how to live and what to do.’ I have had some experience with 
them. I don’t mean they are bad folks. They are not. They are 
well Slated and fine folks, but they haven’t bumped against the 
practical side of the thing like the teacher that really has ‘her heart 
or his heart in teaching. 

If you have the 1 ‘ight kind of teacher you can cut out that paragraph 
about the c ounseling : and save some money. 

My teacher had more influence on me than anybody else when I was 
in school, even the commencement speaker. 

Secretary Fotsom. Dr. Derthick, I think, could help on this par- 
ticular point. 

Dr. Derruickx. The pointed thing about your discussion is that you 
are talking about fundamentals I think that are dear to the hearts of 
all of us, and I agree with you that the teacher is the key factor in 
this matter of counseling, and actu: ally the counselors will be teachers, 
too. They will come from the best teachers we have; they will be able 
to take the specialized training and to develop a specialized know-how; 
they will have the time to help the teacher bridge the gap between 
what he has to do all day long in conducting his classes, seeing the chil- 
dren in re nooks and corners of the day, and calling on the parents 
and so forth. They will be a team, and we won’t have many counselors, 
actually. 

Mr. Barpven. That is a little encouraging, but you put the right 
kind of te: acher there and I am for it. That teacher knows that kid 
better than the counselor will know him. 

Dr. Derrnickx. The counselor will know a lot about occupational 
guidance and vocational opportunities, will know a lot about financial 
aid and loan funds, and will know a lot about test interpretation that 
you couldn’t expect the classroom teacher to carry in her mind. 

Mr. Barven. If I would have had to have gone through all that I 
would have never finished high school. 

Dr. Derrutck. Of course when you were in high school, Mr. Bar 
den, there weren’t nearly as many children for the teachers to take 
care of. 

Mr. Barven. There was a darn sight higher percentage of education, 
though, because we finished solid geometry and we finished our Latin, 
and that w as required. 
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Dr. Derruick. You and I wouldn’t have any conflict about the im- 
portance of hard and thorough courses in school. I am old fashioned 
myself and that is the kind of school I try to teach. 

‘Mr. Barven. We are scattering our shots in this field of education. 

Mr. Secrerary. I wouldn’t even embarrass you and ask you to tell 
me all of the different funds that you handle and pass out in the field 
of education. We are into everything now. 

Secretary Fotsom. We have very limited funds, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Barpen. You fellows get accustomed to saying fairly limited 
until you pass the billion mark. 

Secretary Fotsom. In the Office of Education, for instance, in the 
first place, our own budget is quite limited and the funds we pass out 
for vocational education and impacted areas are about the only funds 
that we have. 

Mr. Barven. There are these funds that you grant to colleges, and 
medical schools, and so forth. I don’t recall what they are. We just 
pass the law and you fellows name it. 

Secretary Forsom. That is the Public Health Service. The National 
Institutes of Health have funds to go into medical schools, but I am 
talking about Federal programs for education. 

Mr. Barpen. Doesn’t the Defense Department now send fellows to 
schools and colleges? This committee has a terrific responsibility here, 
Mr. Secretary, and the first thing we know we are going to have a crazy 
quilt and we won’t know what we are doing. The Defense Department 
ought to come in here and lay on the table what they are doing. They 
are spending millions of dollars in this thing of scholarships. They 
send men to the various institutions. They “used to send lawyers to 
Harvard. 

Really this committee and the chairman of this subcommittee have 
all these questions to answer and the Defense Department ought to 
lay it down. We started one time to try to find out what they were 
doing in the field of education and we found the Federal Government 
was spending more money than it took to run the entire public school 
system of America. 

That isn’t to be looked at lightly, and I am very serious when I say 
this committee should have the information. 

Secretary Fotsom. We thought that. It has been brought to our 
attention many times. There is a provision in our bill here that 
provides that : 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall consult and cooperate 
with the heads of other Federal Departments and agencies which administer 
the program of student aid or of assistance to or utilization of institutions of 
higher education for training other educational purposes, with a view to the 


better exchange between such agencies of information concerning their re- 
spective program and the development of policies and procedures 


Mr. Barpen. Isn’t that being done? 
Secretary Fotsom. Not very good. 
we will strengthen the educational programs and objectives of such institutions. 
It hasn’t been done. 
Mr. Barpen. Uncle Sam is just getting too many hands and one 


hand does not know what the other is doing. 
Secretary Forsom. We want to do something about it. 
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Mr. Joun A. Perkins. The Office of Education is a very small hand 
in the educational system of the country at large. 

Mr. Barpen. I am in favor of keeping his hands that way. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. Or the educational programs of the Federal 
Government. Many of the things which seem to concern you as you 
have made your remarks have been exactly the concerns that we have 
had that have motivated this legislation, one of them being this last 
thing that you just mentioned, the coordination of educational pro- 
grams throughout the Federal Government, giving the Office of Edu- 
cation some authority thereby to do something about this. 

Mr. Barpen. I know the law that created the Office of Education 
and why it was created and I think it was very laudable, and a program 
worthy of implementing and carrying it on. 

On the 12th of this month the chairman here has made arrange- 
ments for one concern to come in here with laboratory equipment 
and electronics. I am about to get hipped on that and when I read 
about the Department advocating the discontinuance of the voca- 
tional training setup, that just kind of set me off. I think instead 
of doing away with that program, and that is what this move is de- 
signed to do as far as that is concerned, we better have 1 that is as 
good to take its place and I am definitely of the mind that your lab- 
oratory equipment is your No. 1 must. You are not going to, in my 
opinion, inspire these high school boys to study chemistry, elec- 
tronics, and physics, and so forth by some teacher trying to read it 
to them out of a book. Chemistry is simply a horrible subject just 
to read the text. 

Secretary Fotsom. We agree with you absolutely on that and that 
is why we made some provisions for it here. 

Mr. Barven. Some provisions? 

Secretary Fousom. That is the big part of our program. 

Mr. Barpen. I think about the first thing they do in the construé- 
tion of a battleship is lay the keel and then they come along with 
the superstructure. I would like te see this program. I would like 
to go along with a good program in that direction, but I do not want 
to go ahead here and give that a second-rate place and then find my- 
self going into all this business you are talking about, advising them, 
and counseling them, and so forth. If we put the right kind of teach- 
ers in there and put the right kind of equipment in there, don’t 
worry ; American kids are just as solid as they have always been. The 
only thing is their mom and pop have been a little bit slow to put 
them out the door in the morning and they expect them to come back 
in the evening and they don’t know exactly what has happened but 
they have been to school. 

If they keep building up that trend in this country, we haven’t 
seen any trouble yet, but we are going to be in it. 

This thing of leading everybody to believe the Great White Father 
is going to educate them is just against our best interests, because 
you know you are not going to do it. You know you are not going 
to send but maybe a couple of hundred from a State. There are 
that many counties in most States. 

Secretary Fotsom. The bill actually reads: 

Provision of laboratory and related special equipment necessary for teaching 


science or mathematics, and minor remodeling of laboratory and other space 
used for such equipment. 
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That $110 million is for that along with the teaching—$110 mil- 
lion for the three purposes of employment of additional teachers in 
science and math, or for an increase in the rate of compensation for 
the present teachers, and for equipment. We are leaving it up to 
the States and local school districts as to how they are going to divide 
that money up. If they want to put it all in equipment they can put 
it in equipment. 

Mr. Barpven. Mr. Secretary, I think your bill is going to have to 
be refined a little bit. I don’t believe we are going to be able to do 
all that is in this bill at one time. I think we had better lay the keel 
and put the emphasis where I think it will pay the best dividends and 
do the best job. 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course, we think all three of these are very 
important. One point is getting better teachers. In order to get bet- 
ter teachers you have to pay them properly. As for more teachers, 
we don’t have enough teachers in this field. We need equipment, too. 
All three are important. 

Mr. Barpen. Money won’t do everything. There is some desire 
and interest and so forth to go along with it. 

Secretary Foutsom. You have to have the money to get the equip- 
ment, though. 

Mr. Barpen. I believe I told you the other day that I don’t agree 
with a lot of these people who think that they can drop $100 million 
in some kind of a slot machine and run around and catch the scien- 
tists when they come out. It is not going to be that simple. You are 
not going to get your teachers that way. 

Secretary Fotsom. We certainly know that. 

Mr. Barpen. You are in a competitive field. You know it. We 
may have more teachers on our hands if the upturn does not come 
pretty soon. We may solve that in an expensive way. 

Mr. Perkins. Would the chairman yield to me? 

Mr. Barpen. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Secretary, pursuing the subject that the chair- 
man of the committee here has discussed with you, vocational educa- 
tion, I too was concerned when the President in his budget message 
this year recommended the elimination of vocational education funds 
commencing in 1960. I have just one other question after I finish 
this one. 

Did you take part and approve of that recommendation or not? 

Secretary Forsom. It was approved by a joint committee of the 9 
governors, and I think there were 7 representatives of the Federal 
Government participating in those conferences. It was not intended 
by any of us that that would result in discontinuing of the vocational 
educational program. 

Mr. Perkins. How many men were there? Was the full Commis- 
sion, the Joint Commission, there? I mean, what was the representa- 
tion between the States and the Federal Government? 

Were there just a few members there ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course, this is the result of several different 
meetings of the joint committee. 

Mr. Perkins. At the time the final recommendation was made how 
many members of that Commission were present ? 

Secretary Fotsom. I think probably they all approved of the final 
recommendation. 
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Mr. Perkins. You did approve of it there? 

Secretary Fousom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. I am wondering what happened to the school con- 
struction recommendation that your Department was for last year. 
Considering the educational crisis that exists in the country today do 
you still feel that school construction assistance on the part of the 
Federal Government is needed ¢ , 

Secretary Fortsom. There is still a great need for school construc- 
tion, there is no question about that. We made some headway last 
year in cutting down on the backlog. 

Mr. Perkins. About 65,000 classrooms. 

Secretary Fotsom. Last year we figured 159,000. This year there 
is a shortage of 140,000, so that there is still a need, and we don’t 
question the need for it at all. It is a question, though, of priorities. 
We think the proposal we make here has a higher priority than the 
school construction. We know there is a difference of opinion on that. 
That had to be taken into account and of course in the budget message 
simply said, as was pointed out, that we thought this had a higher 
priority than the school construction. 

Mr. Perxrys. I take it, then, that the administration has abandoned 
their school construction program that you advocated a year ago. Am 
I correct in that assumption ? 

Secretary Foisom. The budget message didn’t say that. It said 
that the item could be deferred in view of the overall budget con- 
siderations of the greatly expanded defense program and that this 
was more important and had a higher priority in the sense of na- 
tional security than the other program. 

Mr. Perkins. Therefore, now you come before the committee, satis- 
fied about. abandoning completely the school construction program if 
the Congress will go along, and enact your scholarship program and 

ive some assistance for the purchase of laboratory equipment to the 
states and perhaps to science and mathematics teachers; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. We advocate this program now and we 
recommend deferring action on the other. 

Mr. Perxtns. You don’t care to make any recommendation at all 
to the committee now as far as school construction is concerned ? 

Secretary Forsom. No. In line with the President’s budget mes- 
sage, of course, I go along with deferring action on that recommen- 
dation. Of course, I might say this—— 

Mr. Perkins. Don’t you think that we are getting a lot of incon- 
sistencies in the whole field of education in the way that we have ad- 
vocated one program and another program and then one next year, 
abandoning that program and coming up with another program / 
Do you agree with that statement ? 

Secretary Forsom. The administration recommended that program 
for 3 years and no action was taken by the Congress. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

_ Mr. Frevincuvysen. I think that perhaps this construction problem 
is one that lies largely with the legislative branch, not the 
executive branch. As the Secretary has pointed out, the administra- 
tion has recommended assistance. . This committee twice tried to get 
a bill through the House and it was defeated on both occasions, so 
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that, from a practical point of view, it looks unlikely that we could 
do anything even though we recognize that there is still a need for 
some kind of assistance, and there certainly is not inconsistency upon 
the part of the administration proposing other matters which need 
attention. 

_Mr. Perxrns. I want to thank the gentleman from New Jersey for 
his comment at this time, but I am trying to find the answer. We 
tried to enact some general Federal aid legislation here in the first 
two terms that I was in the Congress. They commenced, for instance, 
to give some better pay to science teachers and mathematics teachers. 
For a period of time thereafter everybody looked upon that as 
socialism or something. Then we got turned to school construction 
and the gentleman from New Jersey well knows that this Congress 
cannot enact any legislation without the active support of the ad- 
ministration. 

Whether we had the active support of the administration last year 
T just don’t know, but somehow | have a feeling it wasn’t very active. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very substantial support was lacking in Con- 
gress, I might point out. 

Mr. Perxins. No doubt that has led to the abandonment of the 
proposal altogether and here we come along with a proposal. I must 
say frankly that I agree with the chairman, though, that we have to 
provide some of the basis of this thing first. Then we revert back 
here to where we started 8 or 9 years ago before this committee— 
with proposals from the Department and at the same time recom- 
mending the discontinuance of a program that has produced more 
skilled workers, technicians, and efficient farmers, vital to our de- 
fense of this country, than any other program in existence so far as 
the schools are concerned—and that is vocational education. 

I just can hardly visualize what is going on in the field of education 
when we put these things together piece by piece and begin to look 
at them, and it doesn’t take a man with any intellect to analyze 
these things. Any individual with a fifth-grade eduaction will wonder 
about these inconsistencies and I just hope we can get started and, 
when we start on some program, not back up and run from it, but 
stay with it. That is my viewpoint. 

Mr. Fretincuursen. I think we Members of Congress have a 
responsibility here, Mr. Chairman, but that doesn’t make the problem 
any simpler. 

Mr. Perkins. We do, but we need the support of the administration 
in this thing. When we need the assistance we should get the assist- 
ance of the administration. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Perxrns. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Have you any statistics on how much money is 
raised each year for scholarships from different sources ? 

Secretary Forsom. Dr. Derthick has that. He will bring it out in 
his testimony. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Is it increasing ? 

Secretary Forsom. We have the amount that is available from in- 
stitutions. The figure here is from the report we got out in Sep- 
tember. It shows there were 237,000 scholarships valued at $65.7 mil- 
lion in 1955 and 1956, compared with 124,000 scholarships worth $27 
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million in 1950 and 1951, the last survey which we made. Those are 
scholarships that are available through the institutions. We, of 
course, don’t have the figures as to how many scholarships are made 
by individuals. We haven’t a complete survey of scholarships granted 
by corporations. This represents a survey we made of 1,500 institu- 
tions enrolling about nine-tenths of the Nation’s college and university 
students. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Is that foundations and big business? The smaller 
ones aren’t taken into account, two or three hundred or five hundred ? 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. This is all the scholarships that the univer- 
sities and colleges have to give through their own deans and their 
own facilities. There are scholarships that are given sometimes by 
individuals. You might decide that you would like to help the boy 
next door. He is a good youngster and you would like to see him go 
to college. You might give him a sum of money which is in effect 
ascholarship. Those are given in many, many instances and there is 
no way of identifying and finding out about them. 

Mr. NicHoLson. This $65 million is just for colleges themselves 
who give scholarships to boys and girls? 

Secretary Fotsom. Scholarships administered through the colleges. 

Mr. NicHotson. That doesn’t include these big foundations ? 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. Oh, yes. They will give the grants to the 
institutions for distribution through them. Most commonly that is 
the way they do it. The ones that would be hard to identify there 
might be occasional corporate scholarships which would not be iden- 
tifiable within this amount of money, but for the most part that would 
not be the case. 

Mr. NicHoison. Would most of these scholarships be available on 
borrowed money from the institution ? 

Secretary Forsom. Oh, no. These are not borrowed sums, they are 
outright grants. Universities out of their tuition or appropriations 
from their endowment income will identify certain sums for scholar- 
ships and they will give that to the able students. 

Mr. NicHoLson. Do you remember what some college president from 
the Middle West or Far West had loaned on these scholarships? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think you refer to Mr. Risty from the University of 
Minnesota, who said that his loan fund ran about $300,000 a year. 

Mr. NicHoxson. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And he said that he could lend more money if he had 
it. I believe that was the substance of his testimony. 

Mr. Nicnotson. That is the only question I have. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The subcommittee will adjourn until 1:45, at which 
time we will resume, if that is agreeable with you, Mr. Folsom, and Mr. 
Derthick, Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Richardson. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 1:45 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuairman. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Subcommittee on Special Education and the Subcommittee on 
General Education meeting jointly in these hearings has the permis- 
sion of the House of Representatives to meet this afternoon even 
though the House is still in session. 
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This subcommittee will not meet tomorrow so if it is impossible I 
hope that we might proceed in such a manner as to finish if possible 
with Secretary Folsom and Commissioner Derthick this afternoon. 

I recognize the gentleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwryn. Mr. Folsom, I would like to ask you some specific 
questions for authority particularly, to support what you say. 

You realize that in 17 pages of your testimony this morning, I think 
I am correct in saying that you did not cite a single authority out- 
side of yours for any of the figures that you gave us. It was a general 
statement that we hear repeated over and over. We cannot go any- 
place to check them on the basis of your presentation of these facts, 

For instance, the chairman asked you how do you arrive at 10,000 
scholarships. You just indicated that you talked it over and that is 
how you arrived at it, which left me to think that you just guessed 
at it. 

What have you to tell us about where you get these figures? 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Gwinn, the first part of your question, as far 
as the factual statement to back up what we say here, I indicated in 
my opening remarks that I was going to give all of the basic con- 
siderations we had in mind, and Mr. Derthick was going to get into 
more specifics. He will present to you quite a few factual statements 
backing up our recommendations. 

We have quite a lot of information available. Some of it we do 
not have available because the information cannot be obtained. He 
will give you specific facts. 

As far as the scholarship program is concerned there are no specific 
facts available as to how many scholarships we need. It is just a 
subject which you cannot put your finger on exactly. I just said it was 
our best judgment of what would be required for what we had in mind 
for this aoseaniag program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Another thing, it seemed to me you left wide open, was 
the question. “of whether or not our school system is functioning to 
produce scholars to whom you can give scholarships, and to accomplish 
what you want to accomplish, namely, get more scientists and mathe- 
maticians. 

Secretary Forsom. We think there is enough evidence available on 
that subject. We certainly ought to be able to turn out as many as 
10,000 able persons, and many times that. I think the number and 
quality of the scientists we have turned out in recent years is a pretty 
good indication of what the school system has done. 

We are not criticizing the whole school system here. We are simply 

ointing out certain deficiencies we think exist and which we think it 
is to the national interest to try to correct. I do not think the whole 
schoo] system has gone to pot. I think it has accomplished a lot over 
many years. 

Mr. Gwinn. None of us would say that. But your testimony indi- 
cates that we are short or deficient. 

Secretary Forsom. In certain areas. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why do we not correct those areas by talking and re- 
leasing information which would be helpful in building up weak 
places to do a better job ? 

Secretary Foisom. That is a part of our program, of course, but we 
do not think that just information alone will meet the situation in 
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time. If we had 10 or 15 years to do it in, it probably would meet it. 
We think the situation is urgent enough so that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to step in these particular areas through the programs we 
have suggested, in matching grants, for instance, to stimulate the 
States and the local school people to do things quickly and promptly. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not pretend in this program to set up any 
criteria of performance in these scholarships. This is not a national 
examination to get out the very best 10,000 we can for the Nation. 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course this scholarship part is a very small 
part of our program. We think each State has enough able young- 
sters who could qualify for this. We are not concerned about getting 
able people under this part of the program. We think that the States 
are ina better position to do the testing and selection. It is more in 
keeping with our system to have the States handle this rather than 
have a nationwide system. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you determine how many scholarships to send 
toa given State? 

Secretary Forsom. That is based upon the number of high-school 
graduates in that State. A State with 10 percent of the national total 
of high-school graduates would be allotted 10 percent of the funds, 
That is, graduates of high school. 

Mr. Gwinn. They give examinations in those States as they see fit, 
isthat right ? 

Secretary Forsom. They submit a plan. It must be a reasonable 
plan. The Commissioner passes upon the plan on whether it is a 
reasonable plan for selecting the persons for the scholarships. 

The selection must be based upon ability and need. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is quite a little control by the Commissioner ? 

Secretary Fotsom. If they submit a plan to the Commissioner con- 
taining a reasonable method of selecting these scholarships, he must 
approve it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Here is a bright boy that applied to Yale for a scholar- 
ship, according to Mr. Griswold, president of Yale in the January 
24 issue of U.S. News & World Report. 

Mr. Wainwaieut. Is that not where most bright boys apply? 

Mr. Gwinn. This is just one example. This boy in his application 
showed in his junior year that he took English 3, American history, 
typing, speech, chorus, and physical education. 

In his senior year in high school he took English 4, journalism, 
speech, personality problems, marriage and family, and chorus. He 
isa very bright boy. He might have gotten one of your scholarships. 

Do you think that is going to help the program that you have 
in mind # 

Secretary Forsom. I will read what the bill says as far as we are 
concerned on these scholarships: 

The State commission provides for the selection of individuals to receive 
scholarships from among eligible applicants therefore, the determination of the 
amount of such scholarships according to the standard procedures and criteria 
established by the Commissioner which the Commissioner finds provides reason- 
able assurance that the selection of individuals to receive the scholarships will 
be based upon ability to pursue successfully in an institution of higher education 
a course of study leading to a bachelor’s degree determined after taking into ac- 


count the results of tests and other evidences of ability collected pursuant to the 
State plan. 
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Then we go on to say that we will give preference to those who 
have good preparation or high aptitude in mathematics and science, 
All individuals who need financial assistance to continue their educa- 
tion in an institution of higher learning will be eligible to compete 
for scholarships. 

That is the provision of the bill. 

Mr. Gwinn. They state where this boy in going to high school ac- 
cording to their plan it gives him a scholarship. 

You would not be able to do so. 

Secretary Fotsom. If that boy meets these tests and shows he is one 
of the top boys in his State as far as ability is concerned and has an 
ae or good preparation in mathematics or science, he will be 
eligible. I do not see why he should not be eligible. Just because 
he took some of these other courses is no reason why he would not be 
a good man in college. 

fr. Joun A. Perkins. One of the things that we are seeking to 
do through this bill through the counseling, testing, and guidance is 
to identify no later than at the ninth grade level such able youngsters 
as the one in your example. Efforts would be made to counsel them 
away, in some instances, from courses that they might have a proclivity 
to take because they would be easy; but rather to direct him toward 
what we used to call the solid subjects that would prepare him well 
along the line of his ability for higher education. 

I would hope that the total effect might be to lessen the number 
of youngsters who might pursue courses that are not so directly ad- 
vantageous to their pursuing higher learning, and increase the number 
- poungeters taking courses which require them to work up to their 
ability. 

Mr. Gwinn. The only point of my questions of course, I hope is 
obvious enough. Are we not overlooking the real trouble here? It 
is not that these people need 10,000 scholarships. We need more 
scholars, do we not? 

Is that not your real need ? 

Secretary Forsom. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then why do you not help us to find out why it is we 
are not producing these scholars in sufficient number ? 

Secretary Forsom. We are producing many of them, probably not in 
sufficient number. I do not think there is any question but what in 
recent years we have not stressed the mathematics and science in high 
schools to the extent that we should have. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then it is not a lack of money, is it ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Another thing you must take into account, when 
you compare percentages of children in mathematics and _ science 
courses, is that we have many more children in high school than we 
had before. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. I know that. 

Secretary Fotsom. So the percentage might go down. 

Mr. Gwinn. If we have not done the job in some of the schools 
that we should, then it is not a lack of money, is it, that we face? 

Secretary Foisom. No. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is a failure to teach the basic subject matter. Is 
that not so? 

Secretary Fotsom. I think in many cases that is true. 
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Mr. Gwinn. If they did teach the basic subject matter and inspired 
the high school graduates in these subjects of science, mathematics, do 
you have any doubt in your mind that these boys would find the means 
to go to college? 

Secretary Fotsom. In order to do that we have to give them the 
right mathematics and science, and we will probably have to spend 
more money then we have been spending in order to get the right 
teachers in these subjects in order to give them the education they need. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have indicated a lack of teachers you need in 
these fields. What proof do we have? 

Secretary Fotsom. Mr. Derthick will give you that in his presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Gwinn. Why do you not give us that right now! 

Mr. Dertuick. We have evidence, Mr. Gwinn, that there is a 
general shortage of teachers, but the shortage is more severe in mathe- 
matics and science than in the other fields. Even a favored State as 
California, has a great proportion of the mathematics and science 
teachers who are not major students in those fields and who are there- 
fore teaching outside of their fields of special preparation. 

We have a good deal of information to prove those points that we 
are deficient in qualified teachers in mathematics and science. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is our information? We have got to have it. 

Mr. Derruick. One study of mathematics in California schools, 
July 1956, indicated that nearly one-third of the mathematics teachers 
in high school departments did not have a college major or even @ 
minor in mathematics. 

Nearly 25 percent of the secondary school mathematics teachers in 
the District of Columbia are teaching without a major in the field. 

In a recent report in the teaching of science in Illinois, there is 
cited a similar problem. The report further points out that the higher 
salaries offered to college graduates in science by Federal and State 
agencies and by industry are major factors in preventing the entrance 
of such trained personnel in the teaching deeention. 

If in these relatively favored school systems these problems exist 
it is not hard to conclude that they exist in the less favored schoo 
systems. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who makes that statement ? 

Mr. Dertuick. This report on teaching of science in Illinois? 

Mr. Gwinn. Who made that report ? 

Mr. Derruick. I can get that for you. It is by the State department 
of education, Illinois. We will have that in just a moment. 

Meanwhile, I might call your attention, Mr. Gwinn, with reference 
to those 200,000 young people who never go on to college, we could 
draw from them a great many scholars that we need in college to 
major in mathematics and science. 

might tell you that the enrollments in mathematics and science 
in the last 29 years have increased very materially in this country 
actually. 

For example, biology has jumped from a half-million in 1927 and 
1928, 30 years ago, to 1,430,000 as of right now. 

That is 1956-57, the last school year just closed. 

I show similar increases in other fields of mathematics and science. 
It is true that in such a subject as physics, while the enrollment has 
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increased in 30 years, the percentage has gone down. That is one of 
the things that concern us. We are looking for a number of poten- 
tially very able young people in physics. Though the enrollment has 
gone up, the percentage has gone down. 

Mr. Gwinn. That “might be perfectly normal and perfectly right, 
might it not ? 

Mr. Derrick. You mean what ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Percentagewise. It does not change anything. They 
might still be meeting the demand. 

Mr. Derruick. Unquestionably. Maybe I can give you the au- 
thority for that report from Illinois. It was a report on the teaching 
of science in Illinois by the Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale. The report is dated 1957. 

Mr. Gwinn. Read that last statement. 

Mr. Dertruick. The statement in this particular report cites a simi- 
lar problem to that which I cited for California and for the District 
of Columbia, namely, that there is a severe shortage in mathematics 
and science teachers who are teaching in these subjects and those who 
are teaching these subjects are not adequately qualified, a great number 
of them, a great proportion of them are not. 

This particular report points out that the higher salaries offered to 
college graduates in science by Federal and State agencies and by in- 
dustry are a major factor in preventing the entrance of such trained 
personnel into the teaching profession. 

Mr. Gwinn. That has been stated over and over again, but the 
figures do not seem to justify it, because we have in the State of New 
York applicants for teachers’ licenses, and 30 percent of the appli- 
cants come from industry. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. But that does not say whether those people 
from industry are equipped to teach in mathematics. It may be a 
salesman who is turning to teaching, we will say, of the social studies. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us assume that what you say is true. That our 
teachers are not qualified as much as the professional educator would 
like to see. Still we have not answered the question of how do you 
know we are short of engineers ? 

Mr. Derruick. First of all I gave you the experience of California, 
Illinois, and the District of Columbia. 

Let me give you my experience as a local district school superin- 
tendent down in C hattanooga, Tenn. Repeatedly we would go for 
months and all through the school year and never ‘be able to fill, with 
a fully qualified teacher, a position in mathematics and science where 
we had a vacancy. 

Mr. Gwinn. In teaching, you mean? 

Mr. Derrick. Yes, in teac hing. I think that school superintend- 
ents all over this country have that problem. We do not have to have 
studies to report it. We know it out of our experience, though there 
are studies. 

We know that we have vacancies that we cannot fill where we use 
temporary people. We use substitutes. I have had the experience 
of having a turnover of 7 or 8 people in a single year trying to teach 
a ninth-grade algebra class, trying to keep that position staffed. That 
is repeated all over these United States. That is where the root of 
our problem is, one of them. 
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Mr. Gwinn. I do not think you can make that deduction, Mr. 
Derthick. You may not be doing it in Tennessee, but Massachusetts 
may be overdoing the job. 

Mr. Derruick. I have since 1953-54 traveled from 50,000 to 80,000 
miles a year among the school superintendents with the school boards 
and schoolteachers of this ¢ ountry, and I never found but a few places 
where the staffing problem in these fields was not critical. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 
I think this is a very important question, the degree to which there 
is a problem in connection with science and mathematics teachers. I 
would like to phrase it perhaps in a different way because it has been 
a question in my own mind. 

If we should assume for the moment that there is a shortage of 
teachers in the mathematics and science field because there are oppor- 
tunities elsewhere, where they could get more money, and if we should 
make available Federal money to improve the pay of that category 
or those categories of teachers alone, do you believe there is any sub- 
stance to the assertion that that would result in an undesirable dis- 
tortion of the pay scales and lower the morale of other teachers and 
thereby create a Federal responsibility to assume some responsibility 
for all teachers’ scales? 

In other words, is this an opening of the door that we would not 
want to open ? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I should be glad to answer that. 
It is a very significant question. It is one of the most significant ques- 
tions that can be raised. 

We have done a great deal of thinking about it and have talked to 
a great many people about it. First I want to say that I think the 
good teacher of English is just as important as a good teacher of 
mathematics or science, or the good 3d grade teacher is just as impor- 
tant as a good 11th or 12th grade teacher. I think they ought to be 
recognized as such. 

This program does call for grants to the States on a matching basis 
with a good deal of flexibility, giving the States options of strengthen- 
ing mathematics and science through supplying laboratories and 
equipping laboratories, or through supervision, or through developing 
better curricular materials; or if the State and local school district 
so chooses of making the salaries of mathematics and science teachers 
more competitive. 

I am thinking of myself as a local administrator now. It does make 
one stop and think about the effect on morale and otherwise, this thing 
at which you are getting. 

I went through the experience for a good many years of a similar 
situation with vocational teachers whose salaries had these supple- 
ments and who were paid above the rates of other teachers. It served 
as a tremendous stimulation on the part of the State and local com- 
munity to bring the salaries of other teachers up. 

I think in this program we have to consider what is a great critical 
national interest, and put our money at that point and expect the 
State and local communities to do the same thing. 

I think the pressure would be there day in and day out to equalize 
the salaries of other teachers. 
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As a matter of fact if this legislation should be enacted I antici- 
pate in the very first year there would be communities that chose this 
option which would bring up the salaries of other teachers out of State 
and local funds, and that that pressure would continue year after 
year. Also there are other ways of handling it. One might be in 
the way this extra money for mathematics and science teachers was 
utilized. Instead of being used to raise teachers’ salaries or to em- 
ploy additional teachers or to buy laboratory equipment or to pro- 
vide more supervision, it might be used to give mathematics and 
science teachers extra duties for which they would be paid the pre- 
mium pay. Aes Fa, 

It might institute summer school programs. 

I had a recent telephone call from a school system in Pennsylvania, 
for example, that is teaching mathematics and science classes in an 
extra concentrated dose on Saturday mornings. 

This would not necessarily mean that mathematics and science 
salaries were raised above salaries of other teachers, because there are 
so many other useful ways to spend the money than the salary supple- 
ments, particularly those that I have mentioned, and also I would 
stress the extra duty aspect on the part of mathematics and science 
teachers. 

To turn your question one more way and to get specifically to an- 
other part of the answer, I cannot think that there would be any 
different pressure along the lines of your suggestion than there was 
with the vocational teacher. The pressure was all at the State and 
local level. I do not anticipate that this would stimulate a demand 
for Federal subsidies for other teachers’ salaries while it was hitting 
this critical national need. 

Mr. FretincHuysEn. The question is what the results are going to 
be of a program in practice. But if it is the practice of meeting out- 
side competition, it might be necessary to raise the salaries substan- 
tially in order to meet this outside competition and might well result 
in a distortion. 

Your testimony seems to indicate that you do not anticipate any 
drastic increase in salaries along this line. 

Mr. Derruicsx. In some places. I think that one of the strong 
features of this program is a flexibility that lends itself to adaption 
to the individual school system according to need. 

Some school systems will undoubtedly find that to make the salaries 
of mathematics and science teachers competitive they do have to sup- 
plement those salaries, and they might supplement them considerably. 

I justify that on the grounds of supply and demand and the critical 
national interest. 

There are a good many school systems that have already been doing 
that in this country, paying these teachers more and realistically they 
have to face the fact that they either staff a classroom with a qualified 
teacher or they do not. 

Then with regard to another concern of yours about whether we 
could raise them enough, I have had this experience over and over 
—. I have had a young man enter a teaching assignment in the 
school system full of ginger and zeal for teaching. During the course 
of his first year he will get married. Then about the next year he is 
expecting a child. The baby comes along and there is not enough 
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money to pay expenses. He then withdraws to take a job with business 
or industry at considerably more money. 

Then I have seen salary rates for teachers go up. I can think of a 

oung man now who came back twice to teaching because he preferred 
it to anything else at less money than he was earning. 

I do not think by any means that we will have to duplicate the 
salary that industry is paying if we can give these fine people with 
their devotion to teaching a little better way of making ends meet. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Thank you very much, Commissioner. Thank 
you, Mr. Gwinn, for letting me ask the question. 

" J regret that I am obliged to leave. I enjoyed the Secretary very 
much. I did have a few additional questions that I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Folsom, I have here a statement of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers dated October 17, 1957, bearing on 
this ultimate question we have to answer: Is there a shortage, is there 
a demand that is not being met ? 

Among other things this is what they say: 

Recently defense budget cuts caused the layoff of a number of aircraft em- 
ployees including some 1,000 engineers. This resulted in extensive publicity to 
the effect that the shortage was over and that more engineers would be laid off 
as further cuts were made in defense spending. 

As you know those cuts are now scheduled at $2 billion in certain 
areas. I will just read you a couple of paragraphs. 


Special action * * * 
I take it such as we are having now. 


* * * to increase today’s supply of engineers is not considered necessary or 
desirable since engineer enrollments— 


Listen to this— 


* * * engineer enrollments are at an all-time high and are continuing to in- 
crease. Artificial stimulation to further increase enrollments in engineering will 
severely handicap institutions that devote adequate attention to the capable 
students. We believe it would be more logical to assume that the controlling 
factors were priorities assigned to money and emphasis rather than a shortage of 
technical personnel in the United States. Emphasis should be made on quality. 

There is a field, it seems to me, the United States Office of Education 
has not shown us the way. How are we going to get these schools 
that. are not doing the job to perform. 

Experience has shown that we have wasted engineering talent by using it 
at a level below that which it is capable of performing. Improved utilization 
of engineering talent can do more for an immediate need than any other single 
program. 

Secretary Fotsom. I might say, Mr. Gwinn, that we are not in this 
program concerned with the immediate problem of the shortage of 
engineers, scientists, or mathematicians. We are looking ahead for 
the long pull. 

We know that the present situation is going to be met by the people 
already trained in these fields. We also know that the Office of Edu- 
cation has these figures on the enrollment to show that there has been 
a steady increase of enrollment in the freshmen class of the engineering 
schools. But a scientist takes a much longer time to prepare than an 
engineer. Most of them have to have doctors’ degrees, and so forth. 

We are basing this to a large extent on what the scientists them- 
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selves tell us and what the need is going to be in the future, in the 
next 10 or 15 years, in many of these fields. 

The President said that the scientists are concerned about where 
we are going to be 10 years from now. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think that we are wise enough in any one spot, 
particularly in Washington, to chart this thing better ? 

Secretary Forsom. I “think we are pretty well convinced that we 
need more scientists. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. We do know, Mr. Gwinn, that we do have 
400,000 fewer youngsters of 18 years of age than we had in 1940, 
although we have 40 million more people. If we keep that fact in 
mind and relate it to predictions made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor as to the kind of labor force this country will have to 
have 25 years from now, the indications are that our total working 
force will have a much higher percentage of professional and se ientific 
personnel. 

Therefore, if we are to meet that forthcoming variety of professional 
need and technical and scientific need, we have got to make the most 
of that short crop of youngsters born in the late period of the depres- 
sion who are presently coming into our schools and colleges for 
training. 

The shortages of scientists as of this moment really is not the point 
to be concerned about. It is how we are going to meet what seems 
to be an inevitable great shortage of the most talented youngsters in 
the vears to come. 

One other thing: We have 200,000 youngsters, good students, who 
have considerable capacity for college work, from the upper 25 or 30 
percent of their classes, who are not going on to college. This state- 
ment was concerned about the quality engineer. 

Assuredly if we are missing half the talent in the top part of our 
high-school classes, we are missing in proportion the top-qu: ality per- 
sonnel for our professions and teachnical programs available in the 
present generation of young people we are talking about. They are 
going to be the chief reliance of this Nation for its security and its 
economic growth. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course, if we had the wisdom that you indicate that 
we have, we might prognosticate what we ought to do. 

Secretary Forsom. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gwinn, I would like to repeat 
again what the President said in Oklahoma City. He has a group 
of scientific advisers 

Mr. Gwinn. We would like to know who they are. 

Secretary Forsom. I can give you a list of them. 

(List of the President’s Science Advisory Committee referred to 
follows :) 





PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Members: 
Dr. Robt. F. Bacher, professor of physics, California School of Technology 
Dr. Wm. O. Baker, vice president (research), Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president, Associated Universities, Inc. 
Dr. Hans A. Bethe, professor of physics, Cornell University 
Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, National Academy of Sciences 
Dr. James H. Doolittle, vice president, Shell Oil Co. 
Dr. James B. Fisk, executive vice president, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C. 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., special assistant to the President for science and 
technology 
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the Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, professor of chemistry, Harvard University 
Dr. Edwin H. Land, president, Polaroid Corp. 
Dr. Edward M. Purcell, professor of physics, Harvard University 


ere Dr. I. I. Rabi, professor of physics, Coiumbia University 
Dr. H. T. Robertson, professor of physics, California School of Technology 
y0t Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, director, Kesearch Laboratory of Electronics, MiT 


Dr. Herbert York, director, Livermore Laboratory 

Dr. Jerrold R. Zacharias, professor of physics, MIT 
we Consultants : 
Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, director, Medical Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Dr. Albert G. Hill, Director of Research Weapons Systems Evaluation 


ave 3 
40, | ST intel adh slaed innteniiies ' 

‘9 on Dr. FE. R. Piore, director of research, IBM Corp. 
/ In Dr. Herbert Scoville, Jr., 2430 E Street NW. 
irt- Dr. Alan ‘l’. Waterman, Director, National Science Foundation 
» to Mr. Gwinn. I asked you some time ago to let us have the witnesses 
Ing on the other side of the picture. 
ifie Secretary Forsom. I am talking about the President’s scientific 

advisers. He said. 

nal My scientific advisers placed this problem above all other immediate tasks of 
ost producing missiles and developing new techniques in the Armed Forces, the need 
es- for scientists in 10 years ahead. They said we need them by thousands more 
for than we are presently planning to have. 

I can give you the names of that group of advisers. I do not know 
int of any other better source you can go to than these top scientists of 
ms the country. 
in Mr. Gwinn. I will bet you will get top scientists who will probably 

take the other position, too—wouldn’t they ? 
ho Secretary Fotsom. I have not heard of them. 
30 Mr. Gwinn. These scientists indicate we have enough. 
te- Mr. Jon A, Perkins. Enough today. 

Secretary Fotsom. He is talking about 10 years from now. He is 
ur talking about scientists. He is not talking about engineers. 
er Mr. Gwinn. Do you think it will make much difference how many 
he boys go into science and mathematics that the Government offers 
ire 10,000 scholarships? Are they not going to go in because they think 
its there is an opportunity there and their parents and their advisers, the 

businessmen in that community, think there is going to be an opportu- 
at nity for them if they do? 

Secretary Foitsom. These scholarships as I have said before are only 
vat a small part of this program. We do think that combined with the 
up | counseling and the testing the scholarship aid will create this atmos- 


phere you are talking about. of trying to develop more academic 
achievement, more interest in intellectual pursuit, and indirectly ac- 
complish a little. 
to Mr. Gwinn. Do you think it is not likely to overstimulate their 
interests and we will have too much on our hands? 

Secretary Fotsom. We are not concerned about that. 

Mr. Gwinn. They are concerned. They do not want to prepare 
KY for a field where there is no opportunity to get a job. 
oe Mr. Joun A, Perkins. There is no vocational program in these 
recommendations. All we are doing is to encourage these young 
people, whatever their talents, to make the most of them, and then 
to make sure that their secondary school training and mathematics 
in science is such as will enable them, if should they want to, to success- 
fully pursue in college a science and mathematics curriculum. 
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Mr. Gwinn. I doubt our mathematical prognostications. Here is 
. perfectly good example. I think I will rest our miscalculations on 
this. 

Constantly the educational societies, the educationists are empha- 
sizing the fact that our teachers are leaving the teaching profession 
and those trained to teach science are going into industry. The sta- 
tistics do not show that. 

I do not know why they do not publicize these figures. 

In the 1957 teachers’ supply and demand report, the Journal of 
Teachers Education, March 1957, pages 41 and 42, showed that only 
59.4 percent of the 1956 high- school science teachers’ graduates had 

taken school jobs. The deduction there was that 40 percent of them 
went into industry. Here is what they did. 

The other 40.6 percent are not in industrial jobs. The reports show 
that only 10.1 percent accepted other gainful employment. The re- 
mainder is divided as follows: Military service—the chairman was 
talking this morning—takes a lot of them, 6.8; + bovemnetng, § 2.1; con- 
tinuing graduate studies, 9.3; now seeking teac hing jobs, 1 

No information regarding 11. 

That is not a story of a rush to industry. That is the story of pre- 
ferring these jobs that we say there is a shortage. 

Mr. Derruicx. And yet, Mr. Gwinn, similar studies show that 
whereas only 60 percent of the graduates prepared to do science teach- 
ing go into teaching, that 80 percent who prepare for elementary 
teaching go into that kind of teaching. 

So you see there is a difference of 20 percent on the side of restriction 
of science. 

In other words, if we could strengthen mathematics and science as 
we propose to do, we do not see any reason why we should not get at 
least as many science teachers who graduate qualified in this field as 
we do elementary teachers. 

Mr. Gwinn. This had to do with science teachers. 

Mr. Dertuick. That is what I say. 

Mr. Gwinn. These were high-school graduates going into science 
teaching. 

Mr. Derruicx. College graduates go into science teaching. 

But at the same time, Mr. Gwinn, 80 percent of the college graduates 
who prepared for elementary teaching were going into elementary 
teaching. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would not be a bad proportion, would it? 

Mr. Dertuicx. Not when we have the shortages in science. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the point. You have not yet shown any au- 
thority, it strikes me as authentic enough to offset the supply and 
demand principle that is working all the time, the unemployment 
that is working now, and the statement of the Society of Engineers 
itself. 

Mr. Dertuick. Does this figure about the District of Columbia 
impress you? Does this figure about California impress you? 

We have another statement here. 


There has been an alarming drop in the number of science teachers trained 
annually. In 1950, 9,960 qualified scientists graduated from our colleges. Six 
years later, 1956, 4,320 were graduated. That is a decrease of more than 50 
percent. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Where is that statement ? 

Mr. Derruickx. We can give you the source of that statement as 
we did for the other. I suppose that would be in our degree study. 

But you see in 6 years’ time the number of qualified science teachers 
dropped 50 percent. You cannot overlook that. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what we are scrapping about here. 

You prepared a lot of figures on classroom shortages that some of 
us could not take. Since you have programs of your own we must 
assume that you are naturally going to try to support those programs. 
We would like to have the authorities of these statements. 

Mr. Derruicx. The source of that study is the National Education 
Association Research Bulletin, Volume 35 in No. 3, October 1957, 
page 113. 

Mr. Gwinn. National Education Association is interested in get- 
ting Federal Government help in education, is it not ? 

Mr. Derruick. I think there are a good many people concerned 
with strengthening education. You refer to our figures on the class- 
room shortage, Mr. Gwinn. I can only remind you of the statement 
Mr. McCounell made to you after 2 days of our testimony. Do you re- 
member that he indicated to you that you had him worried by your 
comments, questioning the Office of Education studies. 

In a very kindly way he wanted to tell you that after listening to 2 
days of our testimony he was convinced that we were very conserva- 
tive and that you had better take our figures because if you got the 
real facts it would cost you a lot more money. 

Mr. Gwinn. I remember how bad his judgment was at that time. 

Mr. Derruickx. Mr. Gwinn, you have from time to time commented 
on the poor quality of the work being done in schools today. I have 
quite a few sources here that would reassure you, if you would like 
me to give them to you. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have been in education too a good deal of my life, and 
I think we are doing a wonderful job in some places. We are not 
talking about them, are we? We are talking about the places where 
we are not doing a job. 

Mr. Dertruick. That is just the point of our program. We want 
to spread these good practices to more places. 

I have a great deal of evidence here that is very reassuring to me 
about the quality of work that we are doing in our schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we would certainly like to have that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Warinweicut. Why not wait because he is going to follow the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Gwinn. I was citing you some facts regarding the President of 
Yale. Before you go on, let me give you one other case, and then I 
think I will stop. 

This is another applicant for Yale. This is a letter the president 
received. 

I have a letter in this morning’s mail, one from a teacher in French in a 
public school in a nearby State. 


This would be in New England, I suppose. 


She has just been called before the principal who has in his hand a letter 
from a superintendent of schools in which letter he says: “Your French teach- 
er’s students have been doing better than the national average. It is not a good 
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thing. You had better slow up.” Our unfortunate French teacher who happens 
to have been born in France said: “Up to this point no one has ever scolded 
me for doing my work too well. The situation is so novel that I do not know 
where lam. Please, Monsieur, can’t you help me?’ 

The Coarrman. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. L yield. 

The Coarrman. What is the citation for that ? 

Mr. Gwinn. This is the s same I cited before, January 24, 1958, U.S. 
News & World Report, page 77, from President Griswold’s article. 

Mr. Derruick. I was just going to comment on that case, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Are you ready ? 

I think of course it would be ridiculous for any of us, principals 
or superintendents or school board members, to devaluate or discount 
quality. Weall want quality. I personally would like to pin a medal 
on that French teacher. 

I cannot resist saying, however, —_ having dealt with lots of people 
as a superintendent of schools, teachers, principals, and others, I 
imagine that there are some facts alaiing from that report, not with 
any dishonest intentions at all. 

I cannot conceive that such a thing could happen. I imagine there 
is a misunderstanding somewhere along the line. I imagine that 
principal would be very much astonished to read that letter. 

Mr. Gwinn. He will have a chance to read it. 

With this lam going to stop, Mr. Chairman. I think fundamentally 
that the more we try at the top, at this level artificially to affect this 
stream of education that we have on a free basis in 55,000 school dis- 
tricts, the more emphasis or underemphasis we get, the worse off we 
become by the sheer force of the Government trying to correct the situa- 
tion that it really has no power to correct except with money. We find 
that. a very uncertain correcting evil, shall we say. 

Mr. Derruick. We feel that one of the great strengths of this pro- 
gram is that it puts the responsibility on the State and local com- 
munities to do the job. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think there you are guilty of a very unfair thing 
because you are going to give sc holarships i in some areas that are not 
entitled tose holarships : and you know it. 

This is a political peddling around of benefits. The same old ped- 
dling that we are doing in so many other directions, whether it be in 
making corn or making scientists. That is very unfair to the States 
that have to spend their money to educate and at the same time spend 
their money on some other school system that is not performing. 

Mr. Derruicsx. Mr. Gwinn, I would disagree with that very vigor- 
ously. It leans over backwards to be fair to all young people w herever 
they: live. If a young person is unfortunate enough to live in a com- 
munity where he has a very poor school and he has a superior aptitude, 
then this program can pick him up. It would be bad for him and both 
wrong and unfortunate for the country if his fine set of brains was 
not picked up and developed to the maximum. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is another assumption, Mr. Derthick. I think 
it is a wild assumption. You say that we have got a lot of boys that 
are not getting an education because of lack of money. You cannot 
prove that. 
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Mr. Derruick. I was not talking about money there. I was talking 
about brains. I was simply saying 7 that brains, superior brains are not 
confined to the economically favored parts of the United States. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know. I have ved in communities just as you have 
all my life and I have been close to the schools and I I not know of a 
single boy in my community of superior quality that you talk about 
that has been deprived of a college education if he wanted it. I 
doubt if you do either, do you? 

Mr. Derruick. I disagree with you on that, but I do not believe 
that we are going to make any progress with each other on that point. 

Mr. Gwinn. 1 agree with the chairman here, there is something of 
value here to come , out of this boy wanting to go to college, desiring 
to go, to the extent of being able to spend his own time. 1 think your 
philosophy i is wrong because it assumes that money will supply that 
Sains. 

The CuarrMAN. The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upatn. Mr. Chairman, I know this must be a complex thing 
though invigorating experience for these witnesses because at one 
moment they are defending themselves for having the nerve to come 
up with anything at all, and in the next moment I confess I am going 
to take a slightly different attack, we are inquiring as to the dimensions 
of the program and the sufficiency and so on. 

As one of the members of the committee 1 want to say I do welcome 
these proposals and I know the Secretary and his assistants have 
put in a great deal of hard work on them. 

I have some mixed feelings about some aspects of that that 1 want 
toexplore for just a moment. 

Taking the total educational picture today, Mr. Secretary, is it 
your feeling that the educational crisis and problems are deepening 
or are we in a picture that seems to be improving as we go ahead ?/ 

Mr. Gwinn perhaps will not agree with me that there is one. 

Secretary Fotsom. It is pretty hard to answer that yes or no. I 
think we are making progress in some areas, but we have to look 
ahead for the future when we have this tremendous i increase of college 
enrollments facing us. I think we have got to do a lot of things to 
get ready for that. 

I would say on the other hand, if you take the situation now and 
compare it with 10 or 15 years ago we have made good progress. 
I think we have a number of these critical problems facing us now. 
If we do not do something about them now, the situation will get worse. 

Mr. Upau. Certainly the fact that the college enrollments are going 
to double within the next 12 years is a disturbing thing and one that 
challenges, does it not ? 

Secretary Forsom. It certainly does. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. In this connection we have a very fast- 
changing scene here in which within a half a decade we are given 
diametrically opposed problems, you might say. 

We are now confronted with a generation which is the smallest 
college-age generation we have had in almost 20 years. So the prob- 
lem becomes one immediately of harvesting as many of that group 
aS we Can. 

Within 5 years we shall then be confronted with the overwhelming 
numbers who will be presenting themselves for college entrance whic h 
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confront the educational scene more with institutional problems. The 
institutions perhaps will be overwhelmed instead of being confronted 
as we are at the moment with an individual problem in which the 
problem is simply one of helping the individual to make the most of 
himself for the good of society. 

Mr. Upatt. | think it is very well that we keep that particular aspect 
of it in mind because it is very important in the immediate years ahead. 

I find it difficult and interesting that it was noted in the Secretary’s 
statement the total amount being spent approximately this year is 
$16 billion for schools and we are proposing $225 million. And this 
figured out is just a little over 1 percent of that total. I find therefore 
that I am not at all persuaded as my colleague is that this is some 
massive invasion by the Federal Government in the field of education. 

That brings me to the second point that disturbs me most. I think 
one of the very good features of this program, and the one that makes 
it unassailable on the point of Federal control, is that you are leaving 
the details of these plans, with general guidelines laid down, in State 
and local hands. I think we can all agree that is where the respon- 
sibility belongs. And I am personally of the opinion that in the last 
3 or 4 months there has been more ferment in the school circles at the 
local level from the standpoint of analyzing curricula, attempting to 
determine whether our people are adequately paid and so on, than we 
have had in a long, long time in our country. 

It is that point that I want to discuss, because I think those de- 
cisions have to be left at the local level. 

But we are laying down guidelines. We are gearing our program 
as to science and mathematics both as to scholarships and to aid. 

I want to ask this: trusting the judgment of local school boards, of 
local people, of local educators, if we simply directed that the funds 
be spent in the national interest, to further the national security and 
so on, without mentioning science and mathematics, could we not 
pretty well be assured that we not only would eliminate the objec- 
tion that this program is lopsided and imbalanced, but that we get 
substantially the same results in that the judgment of the local people 
would carry out pretty much what you people have in mind in pro- 
posing the program ? 

Secretary Forsom. As I stated in my statement here, we cannot 
always assume that the local school board is going to look at this from 
the point of view of the national interest. I think that would be 
quite an assumption. We hope it will be the case, but we cannot be 
sure of it. 

I might say our scholarship program is not only for science or 
mathematics. The youngster can take any course he wants to after he 
gets the scholarship. Many of them probably will take other courses 
than science and mathematics. 

Also the other part of the program, aid to graduate schools, is 
across-the-board, aiding all teachers in all fields. Of course the for- 
eign languages are quite different from mathematics and science. It 
is limited only in the part having to do with great aid to mathematics 
and science. There we think there is a close connection with national 
security. We also feel that in recent years we have gotten a little off 
balance by not giving as much mathematics and science as we should. 

With the great scientific developments we ought to be giving more 
courses in science and mathematics. 
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So it is really restoring the balance that we are trying to do 
here. We do not say this is going to detract from humanities, be- 
cause I think it would be a big mistake if it did deflect people from 
other courses like English, history and government. 

Mr. Upatt. It dans be that you feel there has been an imbalance. 
There has been an existing one that needs to be corrected. I person- 
ally have the feeling as it see the Congress warming up to its work 
here that those for instance who feel that the race for survival is the 
race for missiles might be quite mistaken. Although that is very im- 
portant and that probably we need more Einsteins in the field of 
science, we need some Einsteins in the field of human affairs. Indeed, 
the best scientists that we have today in my opinion are the people 
who are scientific statesmen in the sense that they know and are in- 
terested in the problems of peace as well as studying and ascertain- 
ing the secrets of nature. You know the types I am talking about. 
They want to know and understand about human nature, too. 

Secretary Fotsom. We certainly would agree with you there. 

Mr. Upatu. I am somewhat concerned. I want that concern allayed 
if it can be, that we might tend to become lopsided. We might forget 
and put forward a program which in itself creates not only an im- 
balance in our educational system, but in our attitude and approach 
on the great national problems ahead of us. 

Mr. NicHoxtson. Do you want an answer to that question ? 

Mr. Uva. I am asking a question of the Secretary, if I may. 

The CHairMAN. Does the gentleman from Arizona yield ? 

Mr. Upatt. I will yield, yes. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I would like to ask you if you think it is proper 
for the Federal Government to come into my town and tell us what 
we are going to pay the schoolteachers ? 

Mr. Una. I do not as I conceive the bill. I do not think anyone 
has proposed that be done. I think they are leaving it up to the 
school boards and parent-teachers associations to decide what to do. 

Mr. NicHotson. The magazine writers and commentators bring 
that up. Every penauiieaeds of schools has written me under the 
impression that if these bills go through that they will get more 
money. 

Mr. Upatu. They will get more than money, but they will not be 
told what to do with the money except in a broad general way. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is right. 

Mr. Upautu. That is my conception of the program being put for- 
ward. 

Let me explore one other problem and then I will conclude. I 
wondered, and I am asking for a candid opinion; maybe we should 
not be too candid about it. We are all agreed generally there was a 
serious emergency need for a school-construction program. We did 
our best and we lost it by a narrow margin in the House last year. 

Now apparently, Mr. Secretary, you end the President are not goin 
to propose that program. Is the reason because of the defeat an 
you don’t feel we can put it through Congress or state that you feel 
that this new program should have a higher priority ? 

Secretary Fotsom. We feel this program has a higher priority, but, 
of course, in making the decision, we would have to take into account 
the fact that three times the construction bill was proposed, it was 
defeated. 
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As we have already stated, we feel this has a higher priority in view 
of the present situation. 

Mr. Upatx. Of course, I personally regret that you do not plan to 
present both programs to us, because it was my feeling that the events 
of the past few months might give us an extra impetus to pick up 
those few extra votes we needed and I hope that you might reconsider 
that decision and we might have a crack at the school-construction 
program. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Wartnwricnr. I would like to carry on right from where Mr. 
Udall left off in regard to the program, because I joined last year with 
the more conservative element of this committee, and this y ear—do you 
want that in the record, Mr. Bailey—I find myself very much in sym- 
pathy with this bill and with the program, and after studying it in 
some detail and discussing it with people like Mr. Powell and your- 
self today at lunch, I see no reason for me to introduce the question of 
segregation into the problem, because I do not think it fits this kind 
of bill. 

However, I think that if the proposal suggested by Mr. Udall would 
recur, it does fit into a school building type of bill, even in the light of 
the Supreme Court’s decision, which is not affected here by what you 
have proposed or, as I see it, by what Mr. Elliott proposed several 
days ago. 

But specifically, I have some questions by Mr. Frelinghuysen— 
which, after 3 years we are working together rather than opposite 
sides of the fence—he has left with me. These are mutual questions, 
TI might say. 

One of the things that we are interested in is ny there is a per 
capita allocation of funds rather than a needs test. I do not believe 
we got a direct answer from you, Mr. Secretary, because we were dis- 
cussing it with your Commissioner of Education a few minutes ago. 

Secretary Forsom. Since we look upon this as a bill to stimulate 
activity rather than a broad aid bill to education, we don’t think the 
needs test should necessarily apply because there are some States that 
might already be doing a much better job in this field, although the per 
capita ineome might be low. Since so much of it is stimulation, we 
feel it ought to be on an equal basis so that everybody could achieve the 
same. 

Mr. Warnweicut. One other feature that will come up here and in 
the Senate, and I discussed this with Nelson Rockefeller earlier be- 
cause he has peculiar knowledge along these lines, and going back to 
what Mr. Udall says, some people say this is insufficient and others 
say it is not necessary at all, but if you take either the 10,000 figure or 
40,000 figure of total scholarships, and you add this to the existing 
financial burdens of the universities, you will find almost unanimity 
among the corporations, the Harvard overseers, the various presidents 
and trustees of organizations, that additional scholars brought to them 
by scholarships at this time is going to create one heck of a burden. 

Supposing you get a thousand dollars out of a scholarship or if they 
are able to scrape all together to pay a tuition of $1,500 from one source 
or another, it will cost them hypothetically $3,000 to educate that 
student. Who is going to make up the $1,500 from these additional 
scholarships that are going to come forward ? 
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Secretary Fotsom. We know that is a serious problem that we are 
going to be facing in colleges in the next 10 ears. But this program 
of ours, with the small number of scholarships involved, we do not 
think will create a ver y serious problem with the universities. It isa 


‘pretty small percentage of the total number involved. We want to 


make sure that these able youngsters get there and we think there 
being such a small percentage of them, it would not increase the 
problem very much. But something has to be done to meet this 
general pr oblem of where the colleges are going to get this money. 
Of course, many colleges are going out now raising money just for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Perxtins. Full-cost scholarships would not be the most eco- 
nomical way to aid the colleges, which is a problem which is contin- 
uously confronting everyone associated with them. To do so would 
relate the aid to the institutions to the choices of these youngsters 
who are going to get these scholarships and where they decide to go 
to school. Some of them may decide to go to schools that are very 
hard up indeed, but a majority of them might decide to go to schools 
that, relatively speaking, are fairly well financed, 

If we were to pr oceed to aid the institutions rather than to aid the 
students, which is our concern here, we would distribute that aid in 
other ways than to pay matching grants related to scholarships. But 
the problem we are presenting to you is largely an aid to the student 
rather than to the institutions. 

As the Secretary just said, there are not so many of them that it is 
really going to break the financial back of many of the institutions 
affected. 

Mr. Haske. You offer 10,000 scholarships, and then both political 
parties will put in their platform we are for 20,000 next year or 30,000, 
or we may have to compromise with our friends on the other side of 
the aisle on your bill and end up with a higher figure, at which time 
there will be an impact on the colleges, at ‘which time somebody has 
to face the problem of what are you going to do about it. 

Mr. Perkins. If you were going to aid the institutions now as well 
as the scholars, you would only increase that likelihood of enlarging 
the scholarship program. You would combine not only those who 
would like to have the scholarships in greater number but also the 
institutional enthusiasm for scholarships would be added to it. 

Mr. Haske tu. In a short time, in 2 or 3 years, the colleges are really 
going to be faced with a tough situation and a lot of people are going 
to be eliminated. I assume people will be eliminated, probably, on 
the basis of their qualifications. At some point, it seems to me, you 
are going to have to come up with a recommendation on what to do 
about it. Do you have, in the next year or so, plans to come up with 
recommendations ? 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, we are studying it all the time. 

Mr. Warnwrercur. I would like to stay with this just a minute. 
Suppose, and I hope there will be, some kind of compromise is worked 
out in this committee and eventually passed, and supposing that 
includes a large scholarship program in terms of numbers, I think we 
have to have help from you and we have to have help from those 
proposing it, how are the colleges themselves going to be able to 
stand, economically, the burden of these additional students? 
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Secretary Fotsom. Dr. Perkins, being president of a college, I think 
can answer this. 

Mr. Perkins. We are very mindful of just the points that you 
gentlemen are bringing up. For instance, it was asked at the outset 
of these hearings where these proposals came from, and there was 
some association with sputnik and what was being offered. Really, 
these proposals, perhaps, had their greatest impetus out of the work 
of the Committee of Education Beyond the High School which the 
Secretary and President created many months ago, with the help of 
the Congress. A task force headed by Mr. Derthick was created to 
follow up on the recommendations of that Committee, which were 
finalized last July, I believe. 

As I mentioned to Mr. Udall, this problem breaks itself down to two 
time dimensions. The first problem is that growing out of the short- 
age of manpower, which the present generation of college students 
presents. That shortage, it seemed to us, dictated a scholarship pro- 
gram. Now, 4 or 5 years hence, we are going to have, perhaps, a 
plethora of college students. Being an educator, I would question 
whether we do. But, by comparison at the present moment, by that 
time the need for aid will no be for the student but, rather, for the 
institution. 

Therefore, in presenting programs to you now, it would seem unwise 
to present a college-aid program, that is, institutional aid program, 
and at the same time we are mindful of that, and that brings me back 
to Mr. Gwinn’s thinking, and others, why we had arrived at the num- 
ber of scholarships we did. We were not contemplating an all-out 
scholarship program here, but simply a scholarship program of such 
proportions as to stimulate private sources and other sources to make 
scholarships available, such as State legislatures. At the same time, 
give an insurance that we would not by our own program for counsel- 
ing and guidance, be encouraging youngsters to go on to college and 
then leading them up to that ambition without, even with their own 
effort and their parental effort, actually being able to go to college at 
all. Therefore, from what I have said, you can see how we get to our 
present number of scholarships and why we have a rather restricted 
number. 

And, personally, I would counsel against going overboard on scholar- 
ships and creating a situation where all one had to do was express an 
interest and get a Federal scholarship, because that would work a 
tremendous hardship in a very few years on the colleges and universi- 
ties, which will already be overwhelmed with young people who can 
come to college out of their own family resources and their own 
personal earnings. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have just calculated here the impact of this scholar- 
ship program on my State. As I figure it, the program will result, 
if enacted, in 207 scholarships for Alabama. We have some 20 col- 
leges, maybe 22 or 23, in Alabama. I do not have the exact number, 
but I can think of about 20. That would mean, roughly, an average 
of 10 students per college. I thought that information might a 
sppeties of the point you just discussed. 

r. Hasxeuy. The only thing that bothers me is the fact that there 
is not enough identification of the most gifted student. I recognize 
the reason is probably you do not want to exercise any more control 
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with the States, but there is a real possibility that many of these 
scholarships will not go to the most gifted children. Or do you think 
that is not true? oe 

Secretary Forsom. I do not see why a State plan, if it is developed 
along the lines that we had in mind, would not reach the ablest 
youngster if he needs it, because we are taking into account the tests. 
We would all have statewide tests, and we would all go by the school 

rades and things of that sort. It is not going to be easy, for instance, 
in Alabama, for a State scholarship commission to select 207 qualified 
youngsters. He will have to be pretty good to get one of those scholar- 
ships. 

Mr. Hasketu. Do you have any example where this has been done 
in the States before ? 

Secretary Fotsom. The National Merit Scholarship plan is a good 
indication. That is a nationwide plan. 

Mr. Hasxetn. The results of what the children have done after- 
ward. 

Secretary Fotsom. It has not been in effect long enough to check 
on what they have done. We will have to have a long period of time 
to prove that point. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Mr. Secretary, to go on to another phase of this, 
have you had any reaction from the commissioners of education or 
governors or lieutenant governors, of either kind, either a chip on the 
shoulder—we do not want the Federal Government to come in with 
any ideas whatsoever in regard to what we ought to test our children 
with, or the converse approach, stating, “Yes; we are delighted to 
have the Federal Government pay half, and we are devising a test 
right now.” 

secretary Forsom. In the various conferences we had before we de- 
veloped this program, we talked to quite a few chief State school of- 
ficers, and also the school superintendents in various cities and the 
officers of various educational organizations and others, and we found, 
in general, that they were quite sympathetic to this part of the 
program. 

I might say that we found that, in many cases, however, while they 
liked the program as a whole, many of hein would like to see more 
money in different aspects of it. And some of them liked one feature 
better than they liked the other feature. As I recall it, and Mr. 
Derthick can check me up on that because he spent more time with 
them than I did, we found that there is no opposition to this part of 
the pro xram to speak of. Is that true? 

Mr. Tearisson The opposition would have come, had we planned 
a nationwide testing program, and I would say it would very properly 
come. We would be the last to want to see that. But with a testing 
program that is administered by the State and local authority, we 
have not found opposition to that. 

_ Mr. Warnwricur. Admiral Rickover would have said that that is 
just what you should have done. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. 

Mr. Watnwricut. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Derruick. I would also add, Mr. Haskell, that I have com- 
plete faith in the competency of the State scholarship commissions 
to find the more able students who, at the same time, are needy. Nat- 
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urally, some might slip through their fingers, but I think they will do 
a good job of identifying the most able. 

Mr. Hasxerz. In other words, you think they will keep politics out 
of the program ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. I don’t anticipate politics getting into the scholar- 
ship program. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. In our own State of Delaware, where we 
have quite a large scholarship program with money provided by the 
State, administered by the university, we have had no trouble in peo- 
ple trying to bring to bear political pressure on the university au- 
thorities in the distribution of scholarships. They are distributed as 
this bill proposes, on the basis of need and ability. 

Mr. Derruicx. Yousee, it would be quite a different thing. I would 
not want to be a member of the State legislature and be assigned so 
many scholarships to award. But these scholarships will be awarded 
by seholarship commissions. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicxortson. You must have taken into consideration that the 
colleges now are overloaded; that a boy or girl wanting to go to cer- 
tain colleges in my State finds there is not any room for him or her 
Now, what are we going to do about that? It is so, is it not? 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. By and large, Mr. Nicholson, I would not 
say as of this date that the colleges of this country are overloaded. 
There are some institutions—and I think perhaps more of them in 
your State than any other—with great reputations and very great 
prestige, and those colleges are having applicants far beyond what 
they can take care of. 

The financial circumstances of the country having been pretty good, 
it means that a lot of people can send their youngsters to more expen- 
sive institutions. Then, too, those same colleges, many of them, have 
very extensive scholarship programs and they have been able to go 
about the country and attract to their institutions through those 
scholarships some of the very best youngsters wherever they may live, 
and this has kind of crowded out in a sense the people who tradition- 
ally go to those schools: the people living nearby, and the sons and 
daughters of the people who graduated from those institutions. 

But there are many other colleges over this country which would 
be much more efficient had they h: ad twice as m: uny entering students 
this September as they had. Their cost per student is very high 
simply because they are operating at less than full capacity or less 
than a thousand students, which some authorities think to be required 
of a liberal arts college in order to have a good offering of subjects, 
and at the same time teach those many subjects with a sufficient num- 
ber of students in each class to make the teaching economical. 

So I do not think that we could say, in all fairness to the situation, 
that our colleges of today the country over are overcrowded. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Well, I know of several instances where a girl or 
boy had tried to get into three different colleges in my State, and 
they could not take them. Whether they did not have the room or 
the teachers or what, I do not know. All I know is that in the State 
that I come from—and I suppose every State has different laws—the 
State does not have anything to do with the schools at all, prac- 
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tically nothing except the State teachers colleges and the State uni- 
versity. The rest of them are all privately operated and the towns 
and cities appropriate the money to run those schools. 

Now, my town has gone up four times in 10 years; it has gone from 
a little over $100,000 to $400,000. That has nothing to do with the 
school buildings that we have built. We have a population of around 
7,000 and we owe a million and a half dollars for new high schools, 
a junior high school building. If anybody is going to be. helped, it 
is a town like I live in. But we have doubled the teachers’ salaries, 
for instance, in the last 10 years, and we would object in a town meet- 
ing to have the Federal Government come in and say, “Well, we are 
going to give you $100,000 for teachers’ salaries, but you have to get 
them up to a certain limit before we do,” and that is w hat you will do. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. No. 

Mr. Nicuotson. If you do not, then you get it to these cities and 
tewns who can well attord it, and the poor ones will be worse off than 
they were before. That follows as the night follows the day. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. If the State of Massachusetts got so many 
hundred thousand dollars to aid science and mathematics teachers, and 
it wanted to distribute, as I presume it would, that money over the 
State of Massachusetts, your town school authorities could decide that 
they wanted to improve the salaries of its mathematics and science 
teachers. If they are now paying them $4,000, they might have money 
enough to pay them $4,400. This might be enough added incentive 
for some of the young people who would not otherwise teach mathe- 
matics and science to decide to stay in teaching, rather than go on 
and work in some of the industries in your area. 

Another community might be paying $4,800, and they perhaps 
would not have the incentive to put that money into teachers’ salaries. 
Maybe they have too many youngsters in one room for good teaching. 
They could decide to hire several more mathematics teachers and cut 
down the student-teacher ratio, thereby enabling them to have better 
mstruction. Or still another situation might be that they did not have 
an adequate laboratory in some neighboring town of yours, but they 
felt their teachers’ salaries were suflicient to enable them to ‘get quali- 
fied mathematics teachers. They could put that money into a chemis- 
try laboratory such as C hairman Barden was talking about this morn- 
ing. 

That is the w ay I would contemplate this would work. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We have been told how far the Russians are ahead 
of us in mathematics; that they teach their children for 12 years, and 
then they are qualified scientists and everything. But we also teach, 
or we did teach, unless the educational sy stem. has fallen down, we 
taught mathematics from the day we entered the primary school until 
we got through in the grammar school, in every single grade; then we 
go to high school and we take up algebra and then we take up geome- 
try. In the third year we take up “algebra again, and in the ‘fourth 
year we take as far as trigonometry sometimes, if you have the right 
kind of teacher there, the ones that want to take it. 

Now, I think our children get as good or better education than they 
do in Russia. Every time you see anything on the radio, and they 
have to have an interpreter if it is some Russian—most any other 
nation in the world talks United States, English, grammar or some- 
thing. I do not know what you want to call it. 
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I do not think we ought to do these things unless there is a way out 
of it without the Federal Government having anything to do with it 
whatever. You are taking away the things we have been used to for 
300 vears. 

Of course, the educators about 30 years ago started a new system. 


Instead of reading, they showed you something and said, “That is 4 | 


cat” or “That is a dog,” instead of getting A, B, C, D, E, F, G in 
your tables, whereas the kid that got out of the intermediate school 
did know his tables, up to 12 anyway, and that is pretty good. 

So if we pass the bills on the propaganda that is being put out, I 
do not know by whom, then we might as well close up shop and go 


home. Because we believe in this country and the institutions that | 
we have been proud of, and we are certainly proud of our educational | 


system, in my State anyway. You find very few wooden buildings, 
but you go through Vermont and New Hampshire and go into Canada 
and see what their ecole is. It is just an old wooden place. It is 
not a fit place for children. 

The Canadians, I think, are just as smart as we are and they are 
a good deal smarter because they have balanced their budget, some- 
thing that we never do. So when they talk to me about the fact they 
do not get it, it is not the fault of the people in this country, it is not 
the fault of the educators; it is the fault of the fathers and mothers 
who send them there and let them take the easy courses, get their 
20 points so they can graduate and get their diploma. 

You know—perhaps you do not; perhaps you are not old enough— 
but I know that we were pretty well-founded in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. There was no question about it. We had to take 
these subjects, too; it was required to take mathematics. It was re- 
quired to take history. It was required to take English. And it was 
required to take Latin or French, either one or the two. I took Latin 
and lasted about 3 months. French was easier. Those things were 
required. 

Now they go up and take up—I do not know—anything, bookkeep- 
ing. They certainly do not take reading. And Iam sure they do not 
take up writing any more in school because if you were a Congress- 
man and get the letters that I get from the young people, you would 
not feel too good about it. So I think that the place we should begin 
to take care of these things is at home, and have your department or 
the State Department go out to the women’s clubs and everythin 
else and show those people the advantage of taking these qlee 
subjects. It is an educational job in itself and should be carried out 
that way. Then you can appropriate all the money you want to. I 
think it will be well used. 

I do not know whether you know it or not, but I bet you a dollar 
maybe with the army of schoolchildren we have, maybe twelve or 
fourteen hundred, that neither their father or mother has ever been 
inside the school while they were in there. I mean after we graduate 
from high school we go to college or do not go to college. We cer- 
tainly never go into any elementary school again or any intermediate 
ones. The fathers and mothers do not either. They trust the school 
committee in the town that runs it. 

I am not asking you to change your mind or anything, but an edu- 
cational system that will teach the father and mother the advantages 
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of these kinds of subjects that you want them to take will be of great 
nee Exuiorr. I recognize the gentleman from West Virginia, the 
shairman of the Subcommittee on General Education, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Baer. Mr. Secretary, I listened with undue interest to your 
presentation at the mornin session of the committee meeting. I 
want to commend you for the able manner in which you backed up 
your proposals, rom 
“ You will recall when your program was in its formative stage, 
you spent an hour with me running over the possibilities of what 
might be included in this legislature, and at that time I made the 
remark that I thought you were going in the right direction, but I 
questioned the adequacy of the amount of money you were going to 
spend. 

Do. you recall that? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. I am still of the same opinion, that the biggest weak- 
ness in your proposal now is the lack of financial support for what 
you are trying to do. I was interested particularly in your saying 
that there was an annual loss of bright pupils, that is the mortality 
between the high school and colleges, of some 200,000 youngsters. 
Now you are proposing here to grant scholarships to, say, 10,000 of 
those. I am interested in the other 190,000. We might have an 
embryo potential president in that other 190,000. I am interested in 
just. what we are going to do about those if they are a bright group. 
You see, you are hardly scuffing the surface of the problem unless 
you are putting it on as a demonstration. 

Secretary Fotsom. Of course in some parts of our program, addi- 
tional money would not help an awful lot. We think we have ade- 
quate funds for the testing and counseling and guidance. 

Mr. Battery. I note you state your program is to be temporary. 
You are assuming that at the end of 4 years the Government is going 
to get out of this picture ? 

Secretary Forsom. Since this is a stimulation program, we are 
hoping that the States and local governments will pick up from that 
time and continue it on after we once get it up to this loved. 

Mr. Batiey. Is it safe for me to assume that your assistants here 
are going back before the committee so that there will be someone to 
go into the details? 

I have missed most of the questioning today. I had some business 
on the floor. 

Secretary Forsom. The Commissioner has not presented his state- 
ment yet. He was going into the details in his statement. 

To get to the question that you asked before about scholarships, we 
realize that 10,000 is a small percentage of 200,000. Many of those 
200,000.can go on to college without scholarships. Also, there are 
scholarships available from other sources, 

We hope and anticipate that this program of ours will stimulate 
many other scholarship programs sind ineoeens those that are already 
in existence because many scholarships now are not adequate They 
are only two or three hundred dollars, when many youngsters would 
not be interested in that because it takes care of such a small part of 
the college expense. 
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We also anticipate that many other people, corporations, individuals, | 


foundations, will grant more scholarship programs. 


Mr. Battey. May I inquire at this point, if legislation is drafted, in | 
the event a situation like this develops, you are providing for the set- | 
ting up of selection committees within the State, no Federal control. | 


over them ? 

Suppose the State went far enough to cooperate with you in the 
selection and setting up of that committee, they might pick their 
State board of education or the regents of a university, or they might 
set up a separate group, but the legislature, on account of financial 
difficulties in the State, failed to provide matching money, is your 


leigslation broad enough that gifts or donations by foundations or | 


individuals could be substituted for State financing activities ? 
Secretary Fotsom. It could be. I don’t think it does, though. As 


far as the scholarships are concerned, they are 100 percent paid by the | 


Federal Government. 

Mr. Batiery. I understand that. 

Secretary Fotsom. There is no matching on the scholarship. 

Mr. Batrry. I am talking now about your selection of your 10,000 
youngsters. 

Secretary Forsom. You mean the administrative cost on a matching 
basis; but the scholarships are paid for entirely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

We do not think many States who would like funds would have 
difficulty in getting matching funds for administering this scholar- 
ship program. It would be a comparatively small amount. 

Mr. Barry. There is considerable correspondence coming to my 
office, from educators outside of this particular legislation, in whic 
they are questioning the advisability of going as strong as you are 
going in the field of science and technology and ignoring some of the 
other phases of education. 

How serious is that objection coming to your office? Enough to 
warrant that the committee take it into consideration ? 

Secretary Forsom. I think we have found that when we explained 
our program in full to many of the educators we talked to, and they 
ure just as much interested in the humanities as anyone else would 
be, that they seem to be thinking we have it pretty well balanced. We 


are really trying here to restore the balance, as I indicated before, that | 


we once had, because we really have gotten out of balance when it 


comes to teaching science and mathematics in high schools, and prob- 


ably also elementary schools. 

We also realize that an educated man in the future has to know 
quite a little about science if he is to be educated. He must get this 
much, and some of them, if they do not get it in high school, will not 
get it At all. We do not find many of these educators who feel that 
we are going to give too much emphasis to mathematics and-science, 
especially since the other parts of our program are across the board, 
not directed just to science and mathematics. 

Mr. Battery. You realize, Mr. Secretary, there will be some delay 
in getting this program into operation. 

For instance, in my State we are talking now about the possibility, 
at least your argument, I do not know what the legislation provides, 
it will be possible for them to pay increased teachers’ salaries in the 
field of science. 
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You run into a number of States, in my State particularly, that 
have a standard salary schedule set up by law. It will be necessary 
for our legislature to change that classified salary before you could 
give higher salaries to teachers in science. 

Secretary Forsom. As you know, we have made it very flexible; 
leaving it up to the States how they will use the money so long as 
it is used to pay teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Battery. I believe you said you were going to use $110 million 
retty much at the discretion of the State authority, and I trust the 
ocal authorities, for adjustment of salaries, and you have stressed 

particularly the acquisition and the installation of additional equip- 
ment for teaching the sciences. 

Unless there is some restriction on that State—in that case let us 
confine it to the State—there will be a tendency there to continue to 
send out a small amount of money because my State would only get 
a small part of your $110 million that you are distributing for that 
purpose. So it would result in their discontinuing to send out a little 
more money than they are sending out under the State-aid program 
and it would not concentrate that teaching in a single point. 

I think you and I discussed that when I pointed out that my home 
county had 12 first-class high schools in it. If there was some way 
we could pick out one of those high schools, it would be much better 
to transport the pupils from the other 11 to a central high school 
that had everything possible in the way of equipment for teaching 
that rather than for them to continue to send it out and all 12 of 
them would try to qualify. 

Secretary Fotsom. That is a very good point.. We are hoping that 
is one of the things that would come about, also consolidation of dis- 
tricts, because some of these small schools cannot support 

Mr. Barry. In this instance, I mentioned none of them is more 
than 20 miles apart. ; 

Secretary Foitsom. That would be a very good outcome of this. As 
far as the grants are concerned, of course, you realize it must be new 
money we are matching. They cannot get it from existing funds. 

Mr. Bary. That is true, and I realize that you would possibly be 
getting into the field of Government interference. 

Is it your thought that no restriction of any kind whatever other 
than accounting for the fact it was expended will be required in these 
grants to the States? 

Secretary Fotsom. We have made provision for a plan which will 
be submitted to the Commissioner, showing in a general way how 
the money is to be used. It must—TI think I read before the specifi- 
cations of the plan—the plan must set forth procedures to be fo/- 
lowed in using the money either for employment of additional teach- 
ers or for increase in the salaries of the present teachers, or for labo 
ratory equipment. As long as they assure us it is for that purpose, 
and they certify to that effect, we will okay it. 

Mr. Barry. You mean that plan must be submitted before the 
grant is actually transmitted ? 

Secretary Fotsom. Yes. 

Mr. Baizry. Is this grant going to be directed to the group that is 
set up by the State or is it going to be to the treasury of that particular 
State, the fiscal officer ? 
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Secretary Foisom. It goes to the State education agency. 


Mr. Battry. Those are the things I had in mind when I asked you | 


if your assistants were going to bring it out more in detail. 
ecretary Fotsom. Yes. We can answer that right now. 


7 
t 
é 


The payments to such State under the program of local educational 
aids are approved by the State educational agency under the State | 


plan. It is approved under that section. 

I might say that we have a table here that shows, that of the $10 
million we are granting directly to the States for them to have instruc- 
tors going around helping the local schools and improving the science 
and mathematics, West Virginia would get $152,000. The local educa- 
tional agencies would get $1,519,000. 

Mr. Battery. My State would get that much? 


SREP ERIE 


Secretary Fotsom. Out of the $100 million you would get $1,500,000, | 
Mr. Batiry. I appreciate knowing what our part of the kitty would | 
be, but I still think it could be used to better advantage if it were | 


concentrated in some strategic school rather than scattered. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. If the State plan made that provision, that 
would be possible. 

Mr. Batter. Well, I will make it my business to talk to them if this 
legislation goes through. 

Secretary Forsom. If the State agencies found that certain schools 
did not need it and other schools did, they there is no reason-—— 

Mr. Bartey. One other point and then I shall conclude. 

I was interested very much in the exchange of ideas between your 
assistant, Mr. Perkins, and Congressman Wainwright, talking about 
the merits of this proposal to increase the teaching of science and 
technology in the schools. 

I have in mind the fact that the people are growing intensely inter- 
ested and that is largely due to the propaganda and the news and 
information that is coming over the television and radio about our 
serious situation brought on by Russian developments. There is an 
intense and growing interest in these technical schools that are avail- 
able beyond the high school. 

For instance, in my State of West Virginia, we have an outstanding 
small school, the West Virginia Institute of Technology. Do you 
know that the enrollment of that school has more than doubled in the 
past 3or4 years? There is a growing interest in that particular field 
and it is an excellent institution and they are just literally swamped 
to try to take care of the students who are trying to get in because 
of the courses offered in that particular field. 

So what you have said, Mr. Perkins, might apply to some school 
that was teaching subjects other than that, but I don’t think it is goin 
to imply that there is plenty of room; that they were not noamidbed. esi 

I do not think that apphes to your technical schools at all. 

Mr. Perxins. One fact that bears on this same point was brought 
out by Mr.Gwinn. We hada higher enrollment in engineering schools 
this year than ever before, and it has been going up. We find, how- 
ever, that only 50 percent of all these people who initially enroll in 
engineering schools go on to graduate. 

Now, that mortality is very largely owing to the inability of these 
youngsters to do Detheniaties and science work, which again I think 
very largely relates to the preparation that they have had for those 
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courses in which they think they are interested. Of course, many of 
them do not succeed in technological education owing to a lack of real 
personal aptitude to the extent that they need it to succeed. But 
also, in part it is owing to having had too poor instruction and not 
having mastered the courses in mathematics and science through 
trigonometry. 

hey really ought to be in a position, if they are going to make real 
progress in snernering education today, to be able to do calculus in 
the freshman year. The engineer schools are putting more emphasis 
on basic science and taking up less time with the rudiments of 
mathematics. 

Mr. Batmtzey. This school that I mentioned is a clearinghouse for my 
appointments to West Point and Annapolis. When they talk to me 
about appointments, I suggest to them that they attend West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, and in not a single instance has that institu- 
tion let down a student I have sent there. They have all been able to 

ualify. 

’ Mr youn A. Prerxins. This mortality in those entering engineering 
who do not go on to graduate bespeaks the need for this counseling, 
testing, and guidance that we talk about. There are a lot of young- 
sters who, because they read in the paper of the need for engineers, 
say, “I am going to be an engineer.” Very likely, if properly tested, 
there would be indication that they were never in the world cut out 
to be an engineer. 

Mr. Battzy. No doubt somebody has already asked you this ques- 
tion, but just how are we with regard to a sufficient number of well- 
trained counselors to take on a program of that kind ? 

Mr. Joun A. Perxrns. I think Dr. Derthick perhaps has the definite 
statistics on that. 

In a general way, to answer your question, we do not have enough. 
One small part of the moneys in this bill would enable us to mount 
a specialized training program to bring along a more nearly sufficient 
number of counseling, guidance, and testing people through summer 
school programs to give us what we need. 

Mr. Battery. These graduate schools that you are talking about, do 
they offer courses in training counselors ? 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. Yes, they do, but like almost every profession 
that is complicated at all today, we have a shortage. We havea short- 
age in these specialized counselors and testing specialists, That is 
true in medicine, it is true in almost every profession. But we hope, 
by bringing people back to summer schools established by direct grant 
of the Office of Education to selected institutions, to considerably step 
up the professional qualifications of people who are now doing coun- 
seling or who are doing teaching wth counseling part time. 

mt Battery. This is just a little apart from what we are talking 
about. 

Do you think it would be any inducement to build up your teaching 
force if the Federal Government allowed an extra $600 for teachers 
who are taking those special training courses? 

_ Secretary Foisom. I might say we have a plan like that under con- 
sideration now. It is with the Treasury. It is primarily a tax 
matter. 


98049—58—pt. 2——7 
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Mr. Bawry. Mr. Chairman, I imagine there are some others who. : 
will want to ask questions at this time. I will have plenty to ask ag : 
we go along developing the details of the proposal, but I do not think | 
I shall continue at the present time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen, | 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I am sure all members of the 7 
committee are deeply appreciative of the Secretary’s testimony. I 
am also looking forward to Commissioner Derthick’s testimony. I am 
sure also that you are not envious of our responsibility in coming up 
with a reasonable proposition in this field. Part of the problem, of 
course, is that this is complex and part of the problem is that it lies | 
within the jurisdiction of several congressional committees. 

Mr. Bailey has already mentioned one that might be concerned with 
some aspects of this, whether or not we should provide some kind of ; 
tax credit for teachers who want to improve themselves. 

I was interested to hear that you are considering taking a formal 
position, I wonder if in that same examination of possible ways you 
have given any consideration to suggesting that tuition expenses might 
be made a direct tax credit on the ‘part of those who put them up. 

Secretary Forsom. That has been suggested, of course, by many 
people. There again that is primarily a tax matter. But since I was 
working on taxes for 21 /, years when I was in the Treasury, I have some 
competence in that field’ I would say that we have considered that 
from both the tax angle and from the educational angle, and we do 
not think it will meet the situation because it would give credit to 
many people who do not need it in order to have their youngsters go 
to college. It also would not give the help to those who need it the 
most, those who do not pay income taxes or who are in the very low 
brackets. 

The result might very well be that, by getting this additional credit, 
the universities and colleges would simply increase their tuition to 
offset it, which would make it harder still for those in the low income | 
groups, and those who do not pay income taxes, to send their young- | 
sters to colleges. 

And any plan that I have seen will cost much more than we have con- 
sidered here. Of course, you can vary it, depending on how much 
you want it to cost. But it gets into rather expensive items because 
you are giving credit to everyone who goes to college, whether they 
need it or not, and regardless of ability. It will not accomplish the. 
purpose we have in mind and would probably increase the enrollment 
in colleges. 

Another thing, it would enable some parents to send their children to 
more expensive schools than they otherwise would. It might be a | 
good thing to do that, but we do not think any of those considerations . 
are in the national interest, compared to some of the plans we have. 
here. So, on the whole, I would say that we would not favor a general 
aid, } 

Also, from the tax angle, it brings up another point. If you give | 
special credit deduc tions for this type of expense, the other types of 
expenses might also qualify. 

Speaking as an old Treasury man, one of our difficulties, the rea- . 
son we have such high rates now, is that we have so many deductions | 
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and exemptions and special credits and special deductions already. We 
would not want to start another chain. : 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. Having a bill in that would provide a tax 
credit. I perhaps should not have asked such a question as this. 

Secretary Foisom. I will say again that is a matter for the Treasury 
people to pass on, and the Ways and Means Committee, but those 
are Just my opinions. ; . ; 

Mr. Frevrncuuysen. I have one further question in connection—— 

Secretary Fotsom. I might say, on the other hand, the question Mr. 
Bailey raised is quite a different matter; the question of having the 
teachers deduct expenses for summer school on their taxes is a dif- 
ferent matter. We are discussing that matter now with the Treasury. 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen. I do not want to get into an argument, but 
the tax credit for tuition expenses would be primarily a benefit to the 
middle-income groups. In other words, it may be legislation of a 
special kind, but surely a special benefit to teachers. 

Secretary Fotsom. The teacher thing is more of a business deduc- 
tion, just as you have deduction for business and professional expenses. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. I would look with sympathy on both. 

Mr. Secretary, the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of course has jurisdiction over the responsibility of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. I just have one question in connection with their 
proposed responsibility, the increased appropriations that would be 
made available to them. 

I would assume that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would have primary jurisdiction over educational matters. 

How do you envisage that the two programs would mesh together ? 
Would you say that it is a more reasonable responsibility for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to increase its program as suggested than 
to have an increase of activity in your Department. 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, they are simply expanding the ac- 
tivity they are already engaged in. I do not think any new legisla- 
tion is required for the program, for the expense of that program, 
which the President has recommended. They are already in it and 
they are doing a good job of mainly training teachers in science and 
mathematics. 

I do not see anything to be gained right now by transferring it to 
us. 
Mr. Fre.incuvuysen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Battery. I have one more question. 

Mr. Ex.iorr, The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. Batrxy. There is legislation pending in my General Education 
Committee, introduced by one of the Members of Congress from the 
State of Texas, which I think is an excellent idea. I would like to 
have your reaction to this. 

He is proposing the recognition of and the formation of a group in 
science similar to our Future Farmers of America. I think they have 
a national charter. He is proposing to set up, particularly in your 
industrial high schools, a group that would function similarly to our 
Future Farmers of America in that they would select a program like 
one of the farm boys would select a calfgrowing program or sheep- 
growing program, that the youngsters should be encouraged to join 
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in this Future Scientists of America organization. Do you think 
there would be some merit ? 

It would reach these industrial high schools where you have a tre- 
mendous amount of delinquency, give those youngsters something to 
get their teeth into in developing a project in science. 

Do you think there is any merit in the proposition ! 

Secretary Fotsom. I would like to study it, but I know that the 
Future Farmers organization has done a very good job. It might 
create a little interest. 

Mr. Batzy. I want the subcommittee to give attention to that leg- 
islation if legislation is required. 

Mr. Joun A. Pune: Bir. Bailey, you perhaps are already aware 
of the science fairs that in almost every community are taking hold 
with the same thought in mind that this legislation has proposed. 

Each high school will have a science club and then ae who be- 
long to that get up a project. Sometimes they are rather significant 
and sophisticated projects for young people of that age. Then once 
during the school year, they will bring together all their exhibits and 
projects and have a science fair, which is not unlike the idea 
mentioned. 

Mr. Bantzy. That is what the Future Farmers do. 

Mr. Joun A. Perxrns. Yes. It is fairly common in some areas. 

Mr. Bamrtey. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Secretary, I would like to say first of all that 
in listening to your discussion here today, and the discussion of your 
associates, it has certainly deepened my own appreciation of the prob- 
lems we are dealing with at this time. 

There are several questions that have been in my mind, both this 
morning and this afternoon, as I listened to the comments from you 
and some of the members of the committee. 

First of all, with regard to the scholarship phase of the program, 
we have had some questions about whether or not this went to the 
heart of the problem. 

In addition to the 10,000 students who will benefit directly from 
this program, do you not envision an additional intangible benefit 
from this program from the stimulus that it will give to interest in 
education in general when the Federal Government indicates to the 
whole world that we think scholarship is important enough to be 
recognized by the Congress and by the administration ¢ 

Secretary Fotsom. It is extremely important, probably the most 
important fact of the whole business. 

Mr. McGovern. We have had some discussions about the import- 
ance of creating desire and creating appropriate atmosphere in which 
education can move forward. Certainly that ought to be one ad- 
vantage in any kind of scholarship program. 

Now if that is true, do you see some possible danger in the Fed- 
eral Government implying that we regard science and mathematics 
as on a higher plane of value at any time than other phases of our 
curriculum? I know that this question has been raised in general 
form here before. 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, we think it can be more directly re- 
lated to the national security right now than any other part of it; but 
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we also, as you know, haven’t any strings attached at all as to what 
field the recipient of the scholarship will go into. 

The only thing we are saying is that they ought to have good 
preparation or aptitude for math and science because we think that is 

ood for almost all. If these people are going to be leaders in the 
cio, we would like to have them have some science in high school. 

Mr. McGovern. I am willing to recognize that you and your asso- 
ciates here are aware of the thing that we are talking about as far as 
the danger of overemphasis, and yet will not the impact of this bill 
on the public mind be one of indicating that the Federal Government 
regards science and mathematics as more important to our national 
interest and our national security than any other part of the academic 
curriculum ¢ 

Is that not going to be the general impact of the program ? 

Secretary Forsom. I donot know. Of course, you cannot tell. But 
we do realize that there is a certain imbalance right now and it is a 
deficiency which we are trying to correct. We do not think the de- 
ficiency necessarily exists in some other fields. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. I would think that the immediate psychologi- 
cal effect might be along the lines you describe. 

However, as this bill takes hold and the money starts to get into 
the school system and the scholarships are distributed, I do not think 
that will be the effect. 

It will really redress the imbalance which has come to exist as a 
fact within our secondary educational system. 

Inadequate as all teachers’ salaries may be, by material standards, 
the salaries that are paid to high school music teachers and so on, art 
teachers, and drama teachers, are much more nearly competitive. In- 
deed they may be the best source that a person with those particular 
talents could turn to to earn a living. 

Whereas certainly that has not been true of people who have the 
talents to teach math and science. As a result of what has existed 
in this respect I suppose in a measure, by reason of having gotten 
well qualified, exceedingly well qualified, music teachers, we might be 
said to overemphasize the humanities in our public education system. 

I doubt that we have, but that might be a sequence thought to the 
fact that they are more nearly competitive in their salaries. 

So that really all we will do is to try to bring math and science into 
a new equilibrium with the subjects that have come into being since 
the day when Mr. Nicholson and some of the rest of us were in school. 

That is, as I see this thing upon reflection. 

Secretary Fotsom. There again it is a question of what the Federal 
Government’s interest in this thing is concerned, from the national 
security point of view. 

Also, I want to point out as far as scholarships are concerned, many 
of these schools now, good schools now, require this preparation in 
math and science which we are talking about regardless of what the 
youngster is going to get into later on. 

Mr. McGovern. The thing that concerns me, Mr. Secretary, I think 
it may not be true that science and math even at this time is any more 
directly related to our national security than other aspects of the 
curriculum. 
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I think that is the point that Mr. Udall is trying to develop. We 
have had a lot of discussion in the press and elsewhere about acceler- 
ating science. 

I am not so sure we need to accelerate science any more right now, 
I think it is some of the rest of us that need to be accelerated to deal 
with the things that science has created. 

Secretary Forsom. Of course, there you get into general education 
which we feel is the function of the State and local governments. 

Mr. J. A. Perxins. Where we are doing a pretty g good job of educa 
tion, coming back to Mr. Nicholson’s thought, certainly our educa 
tional system we would say was superior to Russia’s. One reason 
that it is superior is that it is doing a good job in these other areas. 

We simply want to make sure that we are doing a good job in these 
specialized areas that do relate so directly to a sc ientific age such as 
that in which we are living and will come to live in the future. 

I really worry more about those people who are interested in gen- 
eral education being ignorant to the point of not being enlightened to 
live in their own time by reason of their lacking any bac keround i in 
science and math. 

That is why I do not worry personally at all about requiring good 
preparation in math and science for these youngsters that are going to 

get scholarships. Even if they are going to be in music, art, and 
history, they- need to live as enlighte ned people in our day. This 
requires a pretty good understanding of math and science. 

That is part of humanism in our era. 

Mr. McGovern. I certainly am not indicating any feeling on my 
part that science and math are not important, I think that they are, 
but I also feel that there needs to be a general toughening of the cur- 
riculum all up and down the line and we have softened up not only in 
science and math, but, as Mr. Nicholson has said, in grammar, history, 
and some of these other i important disciplines. 

The Soviet Union can perhaps get away with that mistake of over- 
emphasizing science because their people don’t have to make inde- 
pendent political judgments, but in our society we depend on a broad 
level of understanding of political and economic and social problems 
on the part of our citizens. 

I certainly hope that we will not give the impression that those 
things are not equally important. 

Mr. J. A. Perxrns. I certainly agree with you on that. 

Mr. Derruick. I think we cannot stress too much that English, for 
example, is just as important as math and science. I know in the 
times I have heard Dr. Killian speak; he is a vigorous advocate of a 
balanced curriculum. Yet I was impressed deeply, I have thought 
about it as much as almost any other single bit of testimony, about a 
year and a half ago, before perhaps this committee or the general 
committee, he was : testifying to this effect, that in this age when 
mathematics is an essential] ingredient we are in danger of becoming 
a nation of mathematical illiterates. Yet, at the same time he would 
agree with you vigorously that we need a balanced curriculum. 

I believe the pressure in every nook and corner of the Nation is 
going to exert itself in maintaining that balance. 

I mean just as you are concerned about it, everywhere I go people 
are concerned about it, and I think we can look to the people at the 
State and local level to see that that is done. 
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Yet again let me mention the imbalance now existing in a number 
of enrollments, a number of courses, the qualifications of teachers and 
so forth. 

Mr. McGovern. My experience in education certainly has not been 
as extensive as yours, Dr, Derthick, but I did teach history for 4 or 5 
years and I came away from that experience convinced that if there 
was any one weakness on the part of the student that I drew that 
stood out above everything else, it was their inability to write a theme 
or to write a sentence that made sense sometimes. 

I think that is still a very great weakness in our educational system. 
In all due respects to the progress we have made in the humanities 
there is still a lot more effort that needs to be put in that field. 

Mr. Derruick. I agree with you and there, again, we come to the 
matter of what is the Federal role. It seems to us that the Federal 
role can be more closely identified with the math and science problems 
at this time. 

Mr. McGovern. But only on the assumption that those subjects are 
more pertinent as far as our national security is concerned than other 
subjects. 

Mr. Derrnick. No; on the realization that those subjects have de- 
preciated more and that they have been given less emphasis and less 
attention. That is our plea. 

Mr. J. A. Perkins. We can get such people as you to teach history, 
but we cannot get such people as you to teach mathematics. 

Mr. McGovern. There is one other question. You referred to, Mr. 
Secretary, the importance of the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School and indicated that some of the results of 
that study provoked your statement here today. 

Now, as I remember the President’s Committee, that is their report, 
they indicated that sometime in the next 5 to 10 years we ought to 
double college teachers in order to retain qualified teachers and attract 
other teachers who are qualified to the profession. 

Does your program envision any assistance in that area? 

Secretary Fotsom. Our program provides for grants to graduate 
schools, to help them turn out more college teachers and also fellow- 
ships for those attending the graduate schools, but we do not have any 
provision for direct grants to the institutions for increasing salaries. 

Of course, the one-hundred-and-sixty-odd graduate schools that we 
give these grants to, can use that money to increase the salaries of 
their teachers or hire more teachers or purchase equipment. So those 
particular teachers would be benefited but they are the teachers in 
the graduate schools. 

But we have no provision for college teachers in general. 

Mr. McGovern. Am I interpreting that report correctly, the Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School, that they implied, 
either directly or indirectly, that doing something about this problem 
of teaching salaries is the No. 1 priority in education today ‘ 

Secretary Fousom. I think it is a very high priority, but I don’t 
think they suggested that the Federal Government should do any- 
thing directly. 

Mr. J. A. Perxuys. They indicated the No. 1 priority is the one 
that we are trying to effect by this legislation. That is to take ad- 
vantage of the lead time that exists between now and the oncoming 
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tidal wave of students as it has been called, to train teachers so that 
we will be able to more nearly staff our colleges and universities. 

We have effected the supply problem by these proposals. We have 
not effected the sala niet. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Mr. McGovern, one of the people with whom we 
discussed the problems of education and the development of these 
proposals, was President Herman B. Wells, of Indiana University, 
who is chairman of the Educational Policies Commission now, com- 
posed of various representatives of various educational organizations, 
and who has written a number of papers on the importance of increas- 
ing college teachers’ salaries. 

e, too, would say that this is the No. 1 priority. But he was 
unable to help us devise a way in which the Federal Government could 
directly contribute to doing it. 

We have not to date thought of a good way of contributing directly 
to that, bearing in mind all the limitations on what is an appropriate 
role for the Federal Government as compared with the roles appro- 
priate to all the other agencies that have the responsibility for 
education. 

Mr. Dertruick. There is this point also, that unless we begin imme- 
diately to increase very substantially the pool of people who are 
trained, it is not going to make much difference whether their salaries 
are raised, or not, and it takes time, as you well know, to train those 
people to enlarge the pool. 

Mr. McGovern. Except that raising salaries will draw people into 
the pool probably quicker than anything else. 

Mr. Derruick. That is certainly true. 

Yet our total program, I believe, will increase the pool by 5,500 and 
we have every reason to believe that there will be people to take ad- 
vantage of these fellowships. 

Mr. McGovern. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicworson. I could ask a lot of questions, but I do not think 
I will because it is a difficult proposition for your Department to 
come up here and get $50 million here and $500 somewhere else. 

We pass a bill with all the intentions in the world of having it 
carried out. For instance, like pollution in streams. We appropri- 
ated a couple of years ago $50 million for 10 years. Most of the 
money that was allocated was allocated to places that did not have 
a stream within 40 miles of them. 

So that is what bothers some of us. You appropriate some money 
to something and something else is carried on. 

Of course, I do not believe that the Federal Government has any 
right to ae into Massachusetts or West Virginia—they have a county 
system in West Virginia where the county builds schools, I suppose 
the county does it—but the county does not do anything in my State. 

The school system is run by each individual town, small or large, 
and the cities. 

The State has nothing to do with the schools and for years they 
never did anything for the towns and cities except appropriate $5 
million, which was taken from the income tax, the State income tax, 
and distributed to towns that would pay the teachers over a thousand 
dollars a year. 
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Now, they have a system of aiding the towns in building school- 
houses, but that is something comparatively new. I cannot see how 
we can put through this policy of paying for scholarships when lots 
of people, individuals, and foundations, are putting money out for 
children to take advantage of. 

Now, we went to South Dakota and Utah and Wisconsin and Ore- 
gon, and everybody, the boys and girls who would be the recipients 
under this were of the opinion that they should borrow the money. 

The only question was: They would like to have some time after 
they got through college to pay it off and not pay it off in a year or 
two. That seems to be the consensus of opinion of presidents of 
colleges and superintendents of schools and even the boys and girls 
themselves, that they thought it would be all right, only we should 
set up a fund that they could get loans from. 

The University of Minnesota, a man who had charge of it there, 
said they had a revolving fund and they gave out about $300,000 a 
year and had not lost half of 1 percent on the loans. 

The only ones that did not pay usually were girls. They probably 
got married and could not get hold of any more money after they 
got married. It is a little different from my family, but the usual 


run. 

As I said before, the proposition is an excellent proposition, but I 
think it is up to the Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
to educate the people throughout the country on the advantage of a 
college education and show them now they can do it, but you cannot 
do it without money because I do not know how many thousands of 
boys and girls graduate and do not go to college. 

I have not seen many figures, but it cannot be over 5 percent that 
go to college. So you are picking out 5 percent and telling the other 
95 percent if you were smart you would be going, or words to that 
effect. You are discriminating against all the rest of the boys and 
girls. 

Do you not think you are discriminating ? 

Secretary Fousom. We are giving everybody a chance here. 

Mr. NicHoxson. Well, it is the top 25 they are talking about. I 
know students that barely got through high school—maybe because 
they were having a good time and did not take their studies seriously 
they would rather ae football or baseball—who went to college an 
were honor students. 

But he would not have a chance because his record would show 
C or D or whatever way they mark them now. He would not have a 
chance under your system ; would he? 

Secretary Fotsom. If he showed aptitude he would. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. Of course, you get his aptitude report card; do 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. There are really 2 ways to judge a young- 
ster’s ability to do college work ; at least 2. 

One is on the basis of his high-school grades, which indicate what 
he has achieved in the way of knowledge, in the field of Latin, Eng- 
lish, history, math, or whatever. Or you can test him and see what 
not only his achievement is, but what his native ability or aptitude 
for college work is, which would be the type of youngster that you 
have just described. 
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He had ability, but he did not make use of it in high school. He 
would be eligible for consideration for a scholarship. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Of course, I do not understand it, myself. I have 
a daughter that went to high school and I never saw her bring a book 
home and her report card her mother signed. About the best she 
ever did was C. Then she went to war and came out; she went to 
finishing school for a year once. That was a Coca-Cola-drinking 
exhibition, I guess, and then she went to college. They asked me 
my advice, both my wife and daughter. I said go ahead and throw 
another year away if you want to. 

Well, she almost made the dean’s list. She was only a couple of 
percents off the dean’s list. Now she has gone to Smith and has had 
another degree. 

Of course, I ought to feel proud of her and I will if she does not 
try to be a doctor and I told her so, but there is an instance of a girl 
that did not have anything to praise her on her report cards, anyway. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. Of course, you would not have been disap- 
pointed if some incentive had been existing while she was in high 
school that would have induced her to have been a better student 
which she would undoubtedly have been capable of being at that 
time; would you not ? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I do not know. I will not take any chance on 
that answer. 

Secretary Fotsom. We think the incentive factor that Mr. Me- 
Govern mentioned is a very important thing—to stimulate the young- 
sters in school to do a better job and take it more seriously. 

Mr. Nicnotson. As I said before, I come from a small town and there 
are a lot of boys that went to college from my town and there were 
not any of them that were rich. Most of them were just as poor as 
they could be. They worked all summer from daylight until dark 
and worked at college and everything. They got an education. 

Here we are offering to pay them money to go. As you just men- 
tioned a little while ago, we are living in a different age, not A, B, C’s, 
and multiplication tables, it is a little different. 

Mr. Dertuick. Yes, sir, these young people to whom you refer today 
might earn even more money and would, undoubtedly, than when you 
were in school, yet the school expenses have gone up so much they 
cannot make it by working. 

Mr. Nicnotson. But they do make it. 

Mr. Dertruick. But the whole point is that we are losing too many 
of those brains. We are trying to patch up the loopholes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Folsom, earlier this afternoon Mr. Goodwin 
quoted from an article in the U. S. News & World Report. In that 
same issue there appeared an interview with Dr. Arthur Bestor of the 
University of Illinois who has been talking about the problems of our 
schools for a long time. 

I would like to read a couple of paragraphs near the end of his 
article and get your reaction and the reaction of your associates on 
what he suggests. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Before the gentleman reads would the gentleman give 
his citation ? 
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Mr. McGovern. The U. S. News & World Report for January 24, 
1958. The article is written by Dr. Arthur Bestor of the University of 
Illinois. This is what he has to say in the concluding parts of the 
article : 

We neglected all the basic subjects because our educational policymakers did 
not think them important. They wanted the schools to deal only with so-called 
practical things, things in front of their noses, cooking, automobile driving, better 
boy or girl relationships, life adjustment, and the like. 

Now, many of them are ready to concede that sputnik has made science and 
mathematics practical and they are ready to plunge forth these two subjects. 
They have not really repudiated their anti-intellectual attitude toward education. 
They have simply taken up another fad. 

If education of this stamp controls the new program that the present crisis 
may bring forth, then we won’t need food teaching even of science and mathe- 
matics. ‘They will be taught as a series of specialized tricks, not as a fundamental 
way of thinking, and there will be a hacking away at humanistic disciplines, like 
history, English, literature, and foreign languages because the educators will 
still brand them impractical. 

Then there was this question asked of Dr. Bestor: “How can this be 
prevented ¢” 

He said: 


I think we need at once a national advisory commission on public educational 
policies composed of absolutely top-level physicists, chemists, mathematicians, 
historians, foreign-language specialists, professors of Wnglish literature, econo- 
mists, and representatives of other disciplines fundamental to a sound school 
program. In view of the present emergency, I think Congress should take steps 
to create such a commission by statute and should do so prior to proceeding with 
any of the other educational proposals before us. 

Do you have any comment on that? 

Secretary Fotsom. If we had set up such a commission and started 
to work there would be some little time before we would get a report 
from them and agreement on it and it would be some time after that 
before we would get legislation. 

As a matter of fact, as I pointed out, we have had several exhaustive 
studies made of this whole question. You take the White House Con- 
ference in the fall of 1955, the results of that were based on conferences 
held throughout every State in the Union and many local communi- 
ties. Several thousand communities had committees studying the local 
problems, and they appointed State committees, and the State com- 
mittees sent people down here, and we had a week’s discussion. This 
White House Conference culminated in 1955 and made certain recom- 
mendations. Then the President appointed his Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, which is a very representative group, 
including educators and laymen. And I might say the White House 
Conference was 50-50 between laymen and educators. 

So we have had many studies like this already made. I think the 
groups that we have talked to, and we have covered a pretty good cross 
section, agree something along the lines we have indicated is desirable 
and necessary at this particular time. 

So I would not think it would be necessary to hold up legislation 
for any other commission to go into it. 

Now, getting back to the first part of the question there, I do not 
think—maybe Dr. Derthick is better qualified to talk on that than 
I am—lI do not think our school system is quite as bad as he indicates 
there. I think in other parts of that interview you will find he is in 
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fairly good agreement with some of the proposals which we advocate 
here, 

1 think some parts he is critical of and other parts not. 

Now, we have talked to quite a few educators, by no means just 
scientists or mathematicians or engineers. In fact, most of them we 
talked to were not in that category. I would not say that you would 
put math and science by any means in the same category he put some 
of these other subjects. 

I think he is just trying to make a point there. As I said before, 
I think we have gotten into an unbalanced situation here, and all we 
are trying to do is to restore that balance. Also, to bring up the point 
that you brought up so well, we want to be sure that we changé the 
pattern somewhat and let the youngster know that schooling is hard 
work and that he ought to get down to apply himself and not take 
the easy courses, but take some of the courses that would be good 
discipline for the mind and also qualify him to go on to college to the 
extent of his capacity. 

Mr. Barer. You do not really think we need any more advice from 
the chamber of commerce; do you ? 

_ Mr. McGovern. I do not think that is what Mr. Bestor was suggest- 
ing. 

Mr. Dertuicx. I might add, Mr. McGovern, 2 or 8 things. 

First of all, I think the best schools in this country are unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. There is a broad, well-balanced program, and 
thorough scholarship. 

Mr. McGovern. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Derraicx. I am very proud of them. I think however, all 
this concern we have is going to stimulate the spread of these best 
practices. 

As the Secretary has said, we must have had at least 150 advisers, 
of top people in the United States and relatively few of them were 
math and science people. 

Not only that, but the Office of Education is calling in advisers 
constantly in these various fields. 

It was not 2 weeks ago that we had from about 28 States leaders 
in music and art, and we had a very thrilling experience with them 
in taking stock of where we are and the things we need to do to 
strengthen and improve music programs. 

We have people in all of the fields, in the course of a year, and in 
the course of 2 years, cover a tremendous amount of ground in releas- 
ing broad guidance bulletins to stimulate and spread the best prac- 
tices everywhere. 

As I commented to the Secretary and some of my colleagues in the 
Department, and in the Office of Education, the music people, leaders 
from around the United States who were participating for a whole 
week in this conference were warm and enthusiastic in their praise 
of the Office of Education and the leadership it was affording. I said 
one of the reasons for their enthusiasm is that they are so pleased 
that we are not forgetting these other important subjects, that we 
are not just concentrating our attention on mathematics and science. 

So we do have these advisers, as Dr. Bestor has said, already. 

In the course of the year we can count up a vast number of people 
from broadly representative fields who come in to help us take stock 
and plan programs for improvement in every field. 
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Mr. McGovern. That is good to hear. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Did I understand you to say that we had the best 
educational system of any country in the world ¢ 

Mr. Dertuick. I believe that, but what I said was not just that a 
moment ago. What I said was that our best schools are unsurpassed 
in any country in the world and that our need is to spread the prac- 
tices of those best schools to more schools. 

Mr. Nicuorson. I think that would be excellent propaganda for 
you to put out. 

" Mr. Derruick. I have said it repeatedly. 

Mr. Nicuorson. That is not the story that we get from the com- 
mentators and magazines. It is that we are sadly lacking in every- 
thing, education as well as sputniks or whatever you call them. 

Mr. Derruick. We have many great needs in education and we are 
trying to strengthen some of them, but I certainly contend and urge 
my conviction that our best schools are unsurpassed. 

I would just like to see more of those schools in our country. 

Mr. Exaxtorr. Are there any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one comment 
for the record, which may shed a little light on the relationship be- 
tween this program and the National Science Foundation program 
and I think it has some bearing on Mr. McGovern’s question also. 

The National Science Foundation has engaged for sometime in 
programs designed to improve the subject matter knowledge of teach- 
ers of science. 

This is essentially the purpose of the institutes which they support 
for the in-service training of teachers. 

They have also, in cooperation with the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and the Sloan Foundation, provided funds for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for the development of an 
improved curriculum in physics. 

This is associated also with the development of a large number of 
films to be used in the schools. 

This work will go forward in other fields of science. In the course 
of time part of the expanded appropriation that the Foundation is 
seeking for fiscal 1959 will be devoted to that kind of program. 

We felt that it was appropriate that this should be done that way, 
that our role lay rather in the direction of helping State departments 
of education to exercise leadership in getting local school systems to 
make use of the materials that are being developed. 

We have not felt that it was appropirate for an agency like our 
own, like the Office of Education, which would be administering 
funds to assist State departments of education and local school sys- 
tems to improve their programs, at the same time develop curricula 
material as to which we said, “Here, use this.” Rather what we are 
doing is to make funds available for them to improve their personnel 
and to provide for in-service training of them. 

Meanwhile the National Science Foundation is engaged in pro- 
grams to develop or provide funds in cooperation with others for the 
development of curricular material and incidentally also programs of 
the kind touched on earlier by Mr. Bailey in connection with future 
scientists of America. 

One of their programs would be concerned with all sorts of devices 
to make scientific careers attractive. They would provide for lead- 
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ing scientists to visit schools in various parts of the country, traveling 
exhibits and all that kind of thing, and for exchanges of faculties be- 
tween large university centers and smaller institutions in the neigh- 
borhood. 

In general, therefore, the division of functions between this pro- 
gram and the expanded activities of the National Science Foundation 
follows essentially these lines. 

Wherever the program in question involved fields other than science, 
or where it involved direct relation with state departments of edu- 
cation and local school systems, the function was allocated to us. 

Where relations with institutions of higher education in the sup- 
port of basic research for graduate fellowships and postgraduate 
fellowships in science were involved, the National Science Foundation 
would administer the program. 

Mr. Fre.incHuysen. It seems to me that part of this program is 
going to be handled through HEW, that deals with graduate pro- 
grams, fellowships. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Our program. is directed to the expansion of 
graduate schools as the source of college teachers generally. It is 
not limited to graduate school programs in science, engineering or 
mathematics. It would, therefore, be foreign to the purpose of the 
National Science Foundation to undertake that program. 

Further, their fellowships are awarded to individuals on a com- 
petitive basis. Our concern is with the expansion of the capacity of 
the schools. 

Secretary Fotsom. They also are more interested in research being 
done by the recipients. 

Mr. FretrncHuysen. In both cases there will be institutes to im- 
prove the quality of those who are or will be teachers; is that not 
right ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We hive no institutes for science teachers. The 
only overlap in any sense is in the graduate fields and there I have 
indicated how the distinction is drawn. We have institutes for lan- 
guage teachers and for counseling and guidance personnel, but there 
seemed no reason in the case of temporary programs designed to meet 
an emergency need to shift from the National Science Foundation 
the programs they already have for the in-service training of sec- 
ondary school teachers. 

So that is not part of this program. 

Mr. Battey. I am sure a great many members of Congress are won- 
dering why some of that legislation is being handled by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee and some of it is being handled by 
the Education Committee. 

Evidently, the overriding thought in the establishment of your 
Academy of Science was materialistic thinking, of the advancement 
of industry and training of specialists of that kind, not too much 
thought given to the humanistic side of the problem. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The foundation was, of course, set up to exer- 
cise leadership in the field of science. That was its purpose. 

Mr. Barry. I never understood why it was referred to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee to begin with. That legis- 
lation came out of that committee and any legislation bearing on it 
will go back to that committee now. 
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Mr. RicuaArpson. Basically the National Science Foundation can 
carry on, under existing authority, all the programs for the improve- 
ment of science teaching and for training of science teachers which 
fall within the general area I have described. 

So their program really, in relationship to this program, would 
require substantially increased appropriations, but not new legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Baitey. They appear to have more success in getting appro- 
priations than we have for some of our school programs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have had a rather good day of it here. 

I am sure that the members of the committee have indicated by 
their questions their interest in this subject matter. 

I want to express my appreciation to you, Mr. Folsom, to you, Mr. 
Perkins, to you Mr. Richardson, and to you, Mr. Derthick, for your 
kindness in bringing your testimony today. 

Before I announce the further program I recognize the gentleman 
from West Virginia who desires to make an announcement. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman, since your committee is not function- 
ing tomorrow, I have called a session of the General Education Sub- 
committee. We would like to hear from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on matters concerning Public Laws 815 and 874. 

We would like also to give the Department of Education an oppor- 
tunity to refute, if they care to do so, or are able to do so, the testi- 
mony that has been given in this matter during the past week. 

So the Subcommittee on General Education will convene in the 
committee room here at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

We would like to have a representative from the Department here. 

Secretary Fortsom. We will have someone here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barer. It will be an open meeting and we will <liscuss the 
proposals. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And our committee will resume its sitting at 10 
o'clock on Wednesday, and our first witness if the timing is agree- 
able with you, will be the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Derthick. 

Mr. Derruick. All right, sir. 

Secretary Fotsom. We thank you very much for your kind atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
Wednesday. 

(Thereupon, at 4:45 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, 
to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 5, 1958). 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1958 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucaTion 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LApor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m. in room 
429, Old House Office ee Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee) , 
Green, McGovern, and Nicholson. 

Also present: Representatives Perkins, Wier, Landrum, Roosevelt, 
Gwinn, Frelinghuysen, and Dixon. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; Charles M. Ryan, general counsel, Kennedy W. 
Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investi- 
gator; Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk; and Robert E. McCord, 
clerk, Subcommittee on General Education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our first witness today is Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
United States Commissioner of Education, who is accompanied by Dr. 
John Perkins, Under Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mr. Elliot Richardson, Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and by Ralph C. M. Flynt, John R. Ludington, Herbert S. 
Conrad, Melvin W. Sneed, and Lloyd E. Blauch, of the United States 
Office of Education. 

We have a statement from Commissioner Derthick and I understand 
that he would like to read this statement first, before questions, and 
if that understanding is correct, you may proceed, Mr. c ommissioner, 

Weare happy to have you. 
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STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, UNITED STATES COM- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN A. PERKINS, 
UNDER SECRETARY ; ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR LEGISLATION; MELVIN W. SNEED, DIRECTOR, LAWS 
AND LEGISLATION BRANCH; LLOYD E. BLAUCH, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER AND DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION; 
RALPH C. M. FLYNT, DIRECTOR, HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION; JOHN R. LUDING- 
TON, CHIEF, SECONDARY SCHOOLS, INSTRUCTION, ORGANIZATION 
AND SERVICES BRANCH, DIVISION OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS; FRANK L. SIEVERS, CHIEF, GUIDANCE SERVICES, 
INSTRUCTION, ORGANIZATION, AND SERVICES BRANCH, DIVI- 
SION OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOLS SYSTEM; AND HERBERT §&. 
CONRAD, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL SERVICES 
BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Derrutck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. 

I will proceed to read this statement. However, if you did wish to 
interrupt sometime, it would not disturb me. It might move forward 
better to at least go through each title before we pause for questions, 

I think in this testimony we have some material that is new and will 
reflect other illustrations and points of emphasis than we brought out 
last Monday. 

I appreciate your inviting my colleagues and members of the staff, 
from the office. I think they will be very helpful to us. 

Of course, it is good to have Under Secretary Perkins and Assistant 
Secretary Richardson here. 

I should like to say in the beginning, Mr. Chairman, that in my 
considered judgment the best American schools are unexcelled. What 
is needed is to bring about wider application of the practices of our 
best schools and school systems. Kasential features of the proposed 
legislation are designed to provide stimulus toward this end. Our 
aim is to stimulate and encourage concerted action on the part of the 
several States, thousands of local school districts, and the many pri- 
vate institutions—action in the interests of national security, which 
otherwise might be delayed by some of them, or not undertaken at 
all by others. 

Secretary Folsom has outlined the legislative recommendations and 
their background. With your permission, we shall explain them, 
largely in terms of the problems to which the proposals are addressed, 
and with a view to assisting the committee in developing supporting 
information for the record. To this end, Mr. Chairman, and as your 
deliberations continue, the resources of the Office of Education are at 
your disposal. We would be privileged to supply such additional 
information and to render such technical assistance as the committee 
may require. 

Turning now to the proposals, we shall take them up in the order 
in which they appear in the bill (H. R. 10278). First, I should say 
that the programs authorized by the bill would be for a period of 4 
years beginning July 1, 1958, except that scholarships awarded under 
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title I and graduate fellowships awarded pursuant to title IV during 
the 4-year period would continue beyond that period to permit com- 
pletion of the undergraduate or graduate training. 

The programs authorized by the bill would be applicable to the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, would be administered within 
the Federal Government by the Commissioner of Education under the 

neral supervision of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 


are. 

Title I of the bill would provide assistance to encourage the States 
to develop and expand programs for the early discovery of student 
aptitudes, and for the maximum development of these aptitudes, 
through improved counseling and guidance services in the high schools 
It would also provide an incentive to able students in need of financial 
assistance therefor to go on to college, through provision of a limited 
number of undergraduate scholarships. 

It is clear, I believe, that the identification of able students who 
can profit from further education is an essential first step in developing 
the Nation’s manpower resources. Early identification of the abilities 
of all students provides the high school counselor and the students 
with information essential to them in planning their high-school pro- 
grams and developing educational objectives. Test results and other 
personnel records enable counselors and teachers to advise and en- 
courage students and their parents to make long-range educational 
plans. Regrettably, this is not being done, or certainly not being done 
as effectively as it should be, for large numbers of students today. 

For illustration, in a study recently completed by the Office, entitled 
“Retention and Withdrawal of College Students,” it was found that 
32.4 percent of the 1,200,000 graduates of public and private secondary 
schools in 1950 entered college in the fall of 1950 as full-time students; 
and that an additional 11 percent continued their education on a part- 
time basis. One-half of the high-school graduates who stood in the 
upper half of their classes did not go on to college on a full-time basis, 
and 1 in 5 never enrolled in college. 

Currently, with the assistance of a grant under the cooperative re- 
search program provided for by Public Law 531, 83d Congress, the 
University of Wisconsin is engaged in a study of the plans of high- 
school graduates of that State. A progress report of this study was 
made by Dr. J. Kenneth Little, director of institutional studies of 
that university, to your subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, when you held 
hearings in Eau Claire, Wis., October 28, 1957. Based upon the ques- 
tionnaire returns of 34,000 public high-school graduates and defining 
the superior group as the top one-fourth based on school grades, Dr. 
Little found that 27 percent of the boys and 35 percent of the girls 
indicated that they had no plans to continue their education. 

We are concerned that this sort of thing is occurring all over the 
country. Lack of understanding of potentialities, lack of motivation 
to continue education beyond high school, and financial reasons ac- 
count for the loss of most of the superior students who drop out. of 
school before completing their education. In the interest of national 
security, it seems to me that we are compelled to take steps to reduce 
this waste of talent—lost or undeveloped talent, which we sorely 
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need in order to meet the critical demands for scientists, engineers, 
teachers, technicians, and all other occupations where shortages exist. 

Moreover, our concern is deepened by the fact that the needs of our 
expanding population in the years to come, estimated by some to 
reach a maximum of 228 million by 1970, must be fulfilled from a 
very restricted pool of young manpower. We have heretofore called 
your attention to that startling fact of the small number of 18-year- 
olds, smaller than it was in 1940 and since then we have gained 30 
million in population, and what that means 20 years from now I 
shall not repeat further, but it is a very serious situation and it 
means that we need to save every one of these youngsters we can 
because we are going to have a shortage of leadership when our pop- 
ulation grows so great. 

Our Sesidovitin system of education stresses the essentiality of 
the greatest possible degree of free choice of programs of study on 
- art of individual students. The validity of this education proe- 

epends upon the availability of adequate basic information for 
the use of teachers, counselors, other school personnel, and of parents 
and students. It also requires the services of qualified counseling 
personnel to aid in this process. 

Tests designed to measure abilities and special aptitudes, when 
used in conjunction with student records and other information, are 
the most reliable method available for early identification. Many 
of our high schools and a few States do some guidance testing, but 
much of it is incomplete and not adequately followed up with indi- 
vidual counseling to make full use of the test results. Also, many 
schools have inadequate student record systems. 

Test results and other cumulative student data can result in good 
educational planning by students and their families, only if the facts 
are properly interpreted and utilized by the students and their par- 
ents. Yet it is estimated that not more than one-half of the high 
schoo] students in the Nation are provided with the services of a 
well-rounded counseling program. Contributing to this situation 
is a severe shortage of qualified guidance per sonnel. 

As might be expected, there 1s wide variation from school to school 
and from State to State in the distribution of counseling personnel 
amployed, in the extent of counselor preparation, and in the number 
of students which each counselor must serve. Altogether the Nation’s 
schools now employ approximately 26,000 counselors, including both 
full-time and part-time personnel. In terms of full-time equivalents, 
shere are approximately 11,000. The best current estimates put the 
need at 15,000 additional counselors in the public high schools alone, 
‘f these services are to be provided adequately. Yet, in 1956, only 
about 2,500 graduate degrees were granted by institutions of higher 
education to serve all levels of education in guidance and personnel 
work. Also, it is known that not all of these entered education and 
that there is considerable turnover among counselors in secondary 
schools. 

I think we know that industry, among one of these agencies, is 
draining off the counselors, having realized their great aid and 
advantage. 

The present yearly supply of adequately prepared counselors is: 
little more than enough to meet current replacement. needs. 
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A total of 41 States employ some personnel charged with counseling 
and guidance responsibilities. However, the State departments at 
this time generally are not staffed sufficiently to provide the profes- 
sional leadership, consultative services, research, and publications 
which are required to promote the necessary expansion and improve- 
ment of guidance services in the local schools. The 41 State programs 
employ a total of only 63 persons, counting both full-time and part- 
time personnel, who are responsible for giving professional leadership 
for these services. A recent survey of the State departments indi- 


eated that the difficulty in providing adequate guidance services, at 


both the State and local levels, is attributed to inadequate staff, both 
in numbers and preparation, and inadequate financial support for 
these services. 

A majority of the States have adopted certification standards for 
counselors and guidance personnel. At present 36 States, 3 Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia have programs of counselor cer- 
tification, 33 of which are mandatory and 7 optional, In a majority 
of the States these standards are minimum. Yet many persons pro- 
viding counseling services do not meet the minimums for certification. 

The comment is often made that every teacher knows the good stu- 
dents in the class. And this is a comment that is all too often mislead- 
ing. Thus the need for standardized and comprehensive testing and 
counseling is dismissed. It is not that simple: Getting high grades in 
a given course is not a reliable indicator of ability. Conscientious 
Mary may appear to be brighter than she is, owing to her diligence. 
But lazy John, with unusual intellectual ability, may mistakenly be 
thought to be less than average because he has never been motivated 
to work to his capacity. To identify effectively the talents of these 
young people and thousands like them, scientific testing procedure 
must be used. Only after such reliable identification do the counselors 
and teachers have the tools necessary for proper guidance and 
counseling. 

Just what is counseling and guidance all about? It is hard to de- 
scribe in a few words, because it is a complex process and involves the 
entire counseling team—guidance and visiting teacher personnel, e. g., 
and school psychologist, as well as the classroom teacher and the ad- 
ministrator. Such counseling should dissuade lazy John from enroll- 
ing in courses that do not prepare him for continuing high intellec- 
tual effort in areas of his greatest aptitude. Instead, he would be en- 
couraged to enroll in courses which are more appropriate to his 
ability—for example, trigonometry and physics. Thus he will be 
prepared for the college which he ought to attend. The demands that 
John will be required to meet continuously under a sound program of 
counseling and guidance will develop those habits of hard and careful 
work, which are basic to success in all human endeavors. What is true 
for lazy John and conscientious Mary applies in varying degrees to 
all of our boys and girls with their multiplicity of problems and 
needs. 

Our legislative recommendations are designed to stimulate the de- 
velopment of a program of State and local action, which will provide 
the essential professional and administrative leadership in the State 
departments of education, adequate State supervisory services, and 
expansion and improvement of testing, counseling and guidance pro- 
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grams in local schools. We would expect not only to expand and 
improve the professional aspects of testing, counseling, and guidanee, 
but we would in addition encourage such services to penetrate the home 
and the community to a much greater extent than prevails today. We 


must identify talented youth early and utilize the school, the home, | 


and the community to the maximum extent possible in motivating our 
children to acquire optimum education and training. 


The administration of this program in the States would be carried : 


on by the State educational agencies under plans to be approved by 
the Commissioner. A State plan for testing and for counseling and 
guidance of high-school students would be approved by the Commis- 
sioner if it met those conditions specified in the bill. One such pro- 
vision would require administration of the plan by the State educa- 
tional agency. Under further provisions, a State must include in 
its plan arrangements for the testing of students, for the maintenance 
of testing and other student personnel records, and for strengthening 
counseling and guidance services; and these are to be set forth in the 
State plan, along with the methods of conducting the testing, main- 
taining records, and strengthening counseling and guidance activities, 

In addition, the bill would provide for grants by the Office of Edu- 
cation to institutions of higher education, for operation of short-term 
and regular training institutes to improve the qualifications for coun- 
seling and guidance work of personnel in the public or other nonprofit 
secondary schools engaged in such work. 

While no specific sum is authorized to be appropriated for the 
testing and counseling and guidance programs, the order of magni- 
tude of program costs which we believe to be necessary are estimated 
at $16,275,000 in the first year, increasing to $24,800,000 in the fourth 
year. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I wonder if it might be possible to get you now to 
summarize for the record what you have just said with special empha- 
sis upon how your bill would operate in this field? I realize you 
have gone into it in considerable detail here, but I would like to have 
a summary in the record at this point. 

Mr. Derruick. Very good, and I think at this point I will make use 
of one of my aides, who is specialized in this. I think I will call on 
Dr. Ludington to summarize. 

Mr. Luprneron. Well, I think the plan would be to invite the States 
to suggest ways of supplementing their State staffs in order to pro- 
vide leadership to local schools in providing better guidance programs 
for teachers and for students. 

This plan also includes a provision for the upgrading of persons 
with interests in the guidance field so that we might have a higher 
level of professional competence on the part of persons working in 
this area. 

The testing program is a very essential aspect of guidance and coun- 
seling in that we need some standardized measures of interest, aptitude, 
and ability. 

The plan also provides for a better record system, that is, a record 
containing factual information from the tests, from the judgments 
of teachers about youngsters, so that at times when choices are made 
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we at least have some measures to guide decisions of youngsters and 
teachers. 

All of this I think is also designed to insure a measure of validity for 
the identification of youngsters with ability and need who would 
receive the scholarships that are provided also in this title of the bill. 

This section, as we see it, is noncategorical. We are concerned with 
a better identification and development of students across the board 
and we are hopeful that this will not ps provide the incentive for 
youngsters who are not now going to college to do so, but for those 
who are not of college ability or inclination to make maximum use 
of their talents in other areas of our society. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Ludington, does the ordinary rural school in 
America have any counseling and guidance services whatsoever today ? 

Mr. Luptneton. Those services tend to be limited. There are some 
parts of the country these services are orovided on a county basis, and 
a person is available for limited periods of time in individual schools 
not on a continuing basis. 

Mr. Exxiorr. My home county has seven high schools. Do you 
mean to say that in areas where an attempt is made at counseling and 
guidance that we have a counselor who goes to seven high schools and 
attempts to see these graduates, or how does it work ¢ 

Mr. Luprncron. No. I would say in most cases in those small 
schools the principal or the teachers would provide this service to the 
best of their ability. 

Where we are concerned with a higher level of professional com- 
petence, then we might provide it by having a person serving several 
schools in the county. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If he serves several schools, who would he serve, the 
teachers? Would he talk to the teachers or would he talk to the 
individual students ? 

Mr. Luprneron. No. We would say in that case that his profes- 
sional contribution would be in advising principals and teachers. 
There may be individual instances where the problem is beyond the 
competence of the principal or the teacher and we might ask this espe- 
cially trained person to deal directly with individual students. But 
I would think those would be unusual cases. 

Mr. Exxiorr. One of the ideas is that if the testing service can spot 
these bright and capable youngsters who have in addition to their bril- 
liance the necessary motivation that through a program of counseling 
and guidance they may be led to pursue higher education. 

Now, let us talk a little bit about this testing business. I have al- 
ways had, since college days, lots of doubts about these tests. I think 
they are as good as perhaps can be devised up to this point. But is 
there not lots of doubt about their validity ? 

Mr. Luprneron. My answer to this would be as follows, and I think 
Dr. Conrad should get into this because it is a field in which he has 
had considerable experience: There are, to be sure, instances when in- 
dividual measures on a single test might not be reliable. There may 
be a matter of motivation or environmental distraction that would 
distort a single test score. In general I think there is considerable 
reliability to be attached to good tests as group measures. The advan- 
tage, I think, is in having a series of tests or a battery of tests rather 
than reliance upon a single test. 
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Many of our good school systems are now utilizing tests of mental 
maturity and mental development at different stages in the student’s 
progress in school. They are also maintaining tests of his achievement 
in areas such as reading, mathematics, and so on. 

Those, I think, have a rather high degree of validity and reliability, 
They have been improved as time goes on. I think they will be even 
more improved as more school systems use them and these data are 
analyzed and combined in further refinement. 

Mr. Derruick. May I interrupt just 2 moment, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I think we are hitting paydirt now. While we place great 
emphasis on the testing program which Dr. Ludington reviewed. and 
analyzed, we realize that testing also would be inadequate without a 
number of other measures of the child’s ability and potentials. The 
teacher judgment, for example, we could not do without at all; the 
record of school grades, various reports on the development of the 
child, anecdotal records—all these would go into this cumulative file. 

So that having begun at an early stage to identify this child as being 
of exceptional ability there would accumulate a great deal of evidence, 
a mass of evidence, in addition to the tests, all of which would be 
extremely helpful in the guidance process. 

I was interested in your illustration of your own home county be- 
cause I have taught school in such a county and I am very familiar 
with such conditions. 

A county system like that typically in this country is the most 
shortchanged system on these guidance programs. I do not think we 
could, as a practical matter, expect to have a specialized trained 
guidance counselor in every one of those schools. A practical way 
would be to provide the county with one especially trained person, 
who would work with the teachers, We can never get away from the 
teacher as the key to this guidance process. But the teacher finds a 
great deal of aid and comfort in a person especially trained to help 
her administer tests, to help her interpret these tests, and perhaps to 
help her deal with some father and mother of a child whose parents 
may be a little bit stubborn about accepting this analysis and evalua- 
tion and making plans for the child 4 or 5 years hence to go to college. 

This speci: alist is of great aid. And there are other factors in this 
guidance team. 

We can see, for instance, the visiting teacher, and I believe our 
county has a visiting teacher of the casework type, that works in the 
homes with the ¢ +hildren. 

Here is a child that is a truant, and there may be a lot of reasons 
why he is a truant; the visiting teacher works on those, or on some 
other maladjustment of the child. 

This visiting teacher would be a part of the team to sensitize the 
parents. That i is, the counselor, the classroom teachers, the principal, 
the visiting teacher, working together to bring to bear upon the par- 
ents and the child that here is an opportunity, here is an educational 
future for you, here are reasons why we believe you have great poten- 
tial in these areas. And when that process goes on for 3 or 4 or 5 
years, right up to graduation, there is a momentum established ; there 
are plans established ; with the child who comes from a family that 
does not have a college tradition at all, their whole thinking is reori- 
ented. We think this sort of process which has proven itself in our 
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best schools, those I spoke of awhile ago as being unsurpassed, will be 
among the essential ingredients to stop this waste of our brainpower, 
the 200,000 youngsters | in the top part of our graduating classes who 
are not going on to college. 

We think that the testing alone would not do the job. The class- 
room teacher alone cannot do the job. But all these factors in com- 
bination will do the job. 

And in my little review here is something of the spirit of my feeling 
and my anxiety for this process that seems to us to be so essential to 
solve this problem. 

Mr. Perkins. Is it fair to say, Mr. Commissioner, that it would not 
be possible to get along with this whole job, however, if the testing 
tool were not part of it. 

Mr. Derrick. That is very important to say that. 

Mr. Perxrns. It is like testing soil. It does not give you the com- 
plete answer but you are away ahead if you know something about the 
soil. It isabout the same with these youngsters. 

Mr. Drxon. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may. 

Mr. Drxon. The well-equipped school with counseling is less apt to 
accept just one of these important indexes of ability. 

Mr. Derruick. That is a point extremely well taken. Our failure 
is oftentimes that we accept only one measure when actually we need 
all of these measures, and we need to interpret them with skill and pro- 
fessional ability. 

Mr. Chairman, it might be a good point for me to interpret. You 
were asking about just how it “would operate. I think one of the 
strongest features of these proposals lies in the State plan method of 
operation. We are all sensitive to the fact that in this country we 
have an educational system that is State and local controlled, and that 
is the way we want it tobe. We have many people who are fearful of 
possible Federal interference and that is the last thing we want. 

I wold like to say in the Federal Government, through the Office 
of Education, it is our mission to render assistance without interfer- 
ence and to exercise leadership without domination. In that spirit 
this plan is conceived, and among those who have studied it, who are 
the most zealous for the preservation of State and local control, there 
has been a good deal of enthusiasm for the approach we are making. 

Now, the State plan approach is this. We identify a critical na- 
tional need. Here is something that is heavily involved and charged 
with the national interest. 

So we say to the State, “Here is an objective to institute a guid: 
and testing guidance and counseling system, tied in with sc hol: ahi en 
as one major attack on this critical national need.” 

Now, you people go ahead and make your own plans, you are going 
to run the show, you make a plan as to how you are going to meet 
this need in your State, and how you are going to administer this 
plan. 

When they design a plan that will achieve this objective it is sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner of Education, and it is just a matter of 
course for that plan to be approved. 

Any relationship that we have between the Federal and State gov- 
ernment at that point is a professional and advisory relationship in 
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which we might say to the chief State school officer in Alabama for 
example, who submits his plan: “Now, that looks like a very good 
jlan. There are some fine features in it. You have a unique feature 
here.” 

“But we notice that over in Ohio, that they are doing this part of it 
this way,” and we suggest to him that he might want to look inte 
that. 

So we have the States accepting and being charged with the respon- 
sibilities for designing the program and for administering the pro- 
gram, and our relation becomes then one of a professional nature. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Commissioner, suppose that you had 30 or 40 
States come in with a plan. Then with $16 million would you have 
enough money to ai id the States in getting the program started or is 
the idea to aid 2 or 3 

Mr. DerrHicx. No. We believe our plan is adequate to stimulate 
and strengthen these programs in the State, and I think this would be 
a good point, further, to answer your question to tie down the details 
of this package, and I think I will ask Mr. Richardson to read from 
the bill and to show how this money would be spread among the 
States. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, this will just fill in the legislative 
side of the picture. 

You have been given, I think, a clear understanding of the reasons 
which make us feel that this is an important objective and a con- 
ception of the way in which practically it would be administered in 
relation to the State departments and local school systems. 

I simply want to refer you to the provisions of the bill for this 
purpose, 

Section 103 (a) of the bill would provide for an allotment to the 
States from which the Commissioner would pay to a State which ap- 
plied for funds an amount equal to one-half of its expenditures for 
certain designated purposes. One would be for testing, second for 
salaries of additional supervisors of counseling and guidance per- 
sonnel, for counseling and guidance training, either direc tly or through 
public or other nonprofit ‘institutions, of persons who are employed 
full time or part time, by the State educational agency or a local edu- 
cational agency in counseling and guidance of students in public sec- 
ondary schools, and for salaries of additional counseling and guidance 
personnel. In addition to these purposes, funds would be available 
for the cost of administering the State plan. 

Now, turning to the provisions that are necessary for the State plan 
itself, section 104, you will see that the language of the act is consonant 
with the Commissioner’s statement that what we are doing, essen- 
tially, is to outline the purpose, leaving to the State the method of 
carrying it out, because all that the plan i is required to do is to provide 
for its administration by the State educational agency; secondly, to 
set forth the State’s programs and methods for the test ing of students, 
which shall include provision for testing during each year of at least 
(1) all students in grade 9 or all students in a “lower grade, and (2) 
all students in grade 11 or all students in grade 12, and also sets forth 
the State’s programs and methods for the maintenance of testing and 
other student records, and for strengthening counseling and guidance 
of students. 
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(3) The State plan is required to set forth minimum qualifications 
for counseling and guidance personnel. 

(4) To provide such accounting, budgeting, and other fiscal meth- 
ods and procedures as are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the plan. 

(5) To provide that the State educational agency will make such 
reports to the Commissioner as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to do his job under the program. 

So, within those very broadly stated purposes, the State, as the 
Commissioner has emphasized, would have discretion in developing a 
program in its own judgment best suited to its own needs. 

Mr. Extrorr. Let us say, Mr. Richardson, that the State of Ala- 
bama, for instance, decided that the best way to get at this problem 
would be to train, we will say, just for illustrative purposes, one 
counseling and guidance person for each rural county, and, in order 
to do that, that it was necessary that these people take additional 
training at the State university or the teachers colleges, or wherever 
it might be practical to get it, and that that program would cost X 
dollars. Would that program of training these guidance personnel 
for the rural counties and the payment of those personnel be the type 
of activity that might meet the provisions that you have read in the 
proposed bill ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes; it would, Mr. Chairman; exactly that type 
of activity, and we think that the allotments provided for, insofar 
as we could develop some sort of yardstick as to the funds required, 
should be adequate for the purpose. This part of the act does not 
contain appropriation ceilings because it is difficult to foresee how 
much will be done by the States. 

The first year’s xppropriation would provide, for example, to the 
State of Alabama for these purposes a total of $332,000. Translating 
that into half the salary of additional personnel in the counties and 
provision for training, we think that a great deal could be accom- 
plished with those funds. 

Mr. Derruick. It might be a good point, Mr. Chairman, to read 
into the record these tabulations of the amounts of Federal allotments 
and the specific data for calculating these allotments. May we do 
that? 

Mr. Exxiorr. You certainly may. 

Without objection, they will be made part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Basic data for calculation of Federal allotments under 8. 3163 and H. R. 10278 








l l l 
| Title I, pt. A, | Title I, pt. B, | Title I, pt. A, 



















partly estimated 





| enrollment graduates | Title II, pt. | and Title II, ; 
Region and State in grades 9-12/ from public | A,enrollment} pt. B, enroll. § 
in public or other j|ingrades1-12| ment in : 
and other nonprofit | inpublic | grades 9-12 R 
nonprofit secondary | schools, | in publie 
schools, schools, 1955-56 | schools, 
1955-56 1955-56 1955-56 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
ade atlantida ai Tee Nil el eee I tedden ebilpl did 
j | 
Aggregate, United States ! 7, 811, 600 1,429,900 | 29, 985, 500 6, 979, 300 
Northeast: | | 
Connecticut... 98, 000 18, 600 355, 000 | 77, 000 
Maine 48, 000 8, 300 | 162, 000 | 36, 000 
Massachusetts 226, 000 44, 200 724, 000 184, 000 
New Hampshire ? 25, 000 5, 000 80, 000 | 19, 000 
New Jersey _-_- 220, 000 41, 700 781, 000 185, 000 
New York-_-- 679, 000 117, 900 | 2, 246, 000 | 569, 000 
Pennsylvania. - 2 512, 000 100, 500 1, 683, 000 | 2 431, 000 
Rhode Island 2 32, 000 6, 100 | 103, 000 | 21, 000 
Vermont 19, 000 3, 500 | 69, 000 | 15,000 F 
North Central: | ' 
Illinois 412, 000 77,700 | 1, 364, 000 | 346,000 | 
Indiana 217, 000 41, 900 | 839, 000 | 203,000 F 
Iowa 143, 000 29, 700 504, 000 129, 000 
Kansas-_- 104, 000 21, 400 404, 000 | 99,000 Ff 
Michigan 336, 000 65, 700 1, 219, 000 285,000 § 
Minnesota ? 156, 000 31, 300 | 510, 000 | 139,000 
Missouri - 191, 000 33, 500 706, 000 168,000 © 
Nebraska 69, 000 16, 800 232, 000 | 62,000 | 
North Dakota 34, 000 7,000 | , 000 | 31,000 F 
Ohio 414, 000 78, 300 1, 515, 000 364,000 | 
South Dakota ? | 33, 000 7, 200 | 123, 000 | 31,000 | 
Wisconsin __- 181, 000 38, 600 568, 000 | 157, 000 
South | 
Alabama_ 160, 000 3, 800 733, 000 154,000 | 
Arkansas._. 95, 000 , 000 419, 000 93,000 
Delaware 16, 000 | 3, 000 | 64, 000 | 14,000 F 
Florida 162, 000 5, 900 732, 000 154,000 | 
Georgia 175, 000 , 100 906, 000 | 169,000 | 
Kentucky. 137, 000 22, 800 591, 000 120, 000 t 
Louisiana 146, 000 24, 900 593, 000 | 125,000 § 
Maryland... 119, 000 19, 300 300, 000 | 102,000 F 
Mississippi__- 101, 000 18, 500 531, 000 95,000 § 
North Carolina 225, 000 908, 000 223, 000 
Oklahoma... 131, 000 489, 000 128, 000 : 
South Carolina__- 107, 000 17, 563, 000 105,000 § 
Tennessee_.- 166, 000 28, 000 755, 000 158,000 § 
Texas 387, 000 66, 200 | 1, 745, 000 373, 000 
Virginia__ 146, 000 27, 300 744, 000 138, 000 ' 
West Virginia 109, 000 19, 900 458, 000 106, 000 
District of Columbia 30, 000 4, 200 101, 000 | 24, 000 
West: 
Arizona 50, 000 8, 100 218, 000 45, 000 
California 562, 000 105, 400 2, 228, 000 517, 000 
Colorado 2 69, 000 12, 300 270, 000 | 63, 000 
Idaho 38, 000 7, 000 145, 000 37, 000 
Montana 34, 000 6, 500 125, 000 31, 000 
Nevada 12, 000 1, 800 48, 000 11, 000 
New Mexico.. 43, 000 6, 500 186, 000 40, 000 
Oregon 8, 000 200 $30, 000 84, 000 
Utah_- 18, OOK 9, 200 189, OOO 47, 000 
Washington. 144, 000 24, 300 535, 000 127, 000 
Wyoming 16, 000 200 66, 000 16, 000 
Outlying parts of the United States: 
Alaska~ 5 000 700 0), OOM 5, 000 
Guam... 2, 400 300 12, ( 2, 400 
Puerto Rico-_- 78, 000 17, 200 545, 000 67, 000 
Virgin Islands_.. 1, 200 20) 5, 500 90 =F 
Territory of Hawaii- 60, 000 6, 600 09, 000 4,000 F 
1 Refers to the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Ric ind Virgin Is- Jf 
lands. (American Samoa and Canal Zone not included.) ' 
2 Data for 1953-54 (most recent available in Office of Education from the Stat j 
Note.—Data are the most recent available in the Office of Education, and for nonpublic schools are k 
' 
a 
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Mr. Derruicx. I might give you some further information just 
on Alabama. 

These are allotments to Alabama for testing and cumulative records 
and counseling and guidance on the matching basis. The Federal 
part of the money would amount to $332,218, as Mr. Richardson said; 
then there would be allotments in the other field, the scholarships, the 
math and science. For example, for the State agency in Alabama to 
strengthen math and science it would be $244,350 and to local educa- 
tional agencies, $2,207,000. But for the counseling, guidance, and 
testing the Federal part of the money would be $332,218, and we think 
that would go a long way toward giving Alabama a lift in these im- 

ortant fields. As far as the testing is concerned, it would be com- 
pletely adequate. 

Mr. Joun A. Perxins. It might be a matter of interest, Mr. Chair- 
man, just what we have calculated for the first year for these several 
aspects of this program. For the testing program we have estimated 
that it would cost about $9,775,000, and that would be at the rate of 
$1.25 per pupil from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This $9,775,000 would be half the cost? 

Mr. Joun A. Perxins. Half the cost of the total program. Then 
for the counseling and guidance personnel, which would be to aug- 
ment the salaries of those people to—well, there are a number of 
things mentioned here in the bill, for salaries of additional super- 
visors of counseling and guidance personnel, for counseling and guid- 
ance training, either directly or through public or other nonprofit in- 
stitutions, of persons who are employed full time or part time by the 
State educational agency or a local educational agency in counseling 
and guidance of students in public secondary schools, or who are pre- 
paring for such employment, and for salaries of additional counseling 
and guidance personnel—you would have $6 million for that and $1 
million would be available the State Department personnel for the 
supervisory personnel, and that gives a total of about $16,775,000 for 
this package. 

The training of these people that you mentioned in universities 
and State teachers’ colleges, and so on, would also be provided for. 
AsI recall for that program there is about 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The funds are provided for training under two 
headings. There is one fund provided to the State agency itself which 
can be used for training of people in counseling and guidance. Then, 
in addition, there is a provision under section 105 for us to enter into 
arrangements with institutions of higher education for them to estab- 
lish institutes or regular session programs to which counseling and 
guidance people can come for training. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. That would be done directly by the Office of 
Education under the Commissioner. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now we have covered, I think, in pretty good fashion 
this first section of the Commissioner’s testimony. 

I am just wondering if this would not be a good time to have such 
questions on this section as might be in the minds of the members of 
the committee who are present: here today before we move on to the 
related question of undergraduate scholarships. 

Mrs. Green. 
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Mrs. Green. I am not sure that this is the time or the place for this 
question, Mr. Chairman, but I noticed in your testimony that you are 
as anxious as are the rest of us to get the top brains, 50 percent of 
the top quarter of the high school graduates, into the colleges. The 
question arises as to what the colleges will do with the increased f 
enrollment. 

I was late, Mr. Chairman, because a member of the press called my J 
office, informing me that this Sunday, in one of the papers, a solution 
will be offered that the women should be barred from the colleges. I 
have been coming to a slow boil for the last hour. This does not come 
out of your office, does it, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Derrutck. No, indeed, and I am only sorry that other people 
with whom I deal are not so pleasant when they are in a slow boil. 

Mrs. Green. This author is going to suggest that we cut down the 
number of women students in the colleges, and we admit only men, 
and in that way we will solve all the problems of the world. 

Mr. Derruick. We think one solution to the manpower shortage is 
to get more women into our institutions of higher education. 

Mrs. Green. I just returned from the Yale conference yesterday, 
That was the consensus there. What we needed to do was a real 
recruitment of brainpower among women who are not now in industry 
or science or business. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. In talking about our testing and guidance 
program, we have repeatedly made that point to each other that that 
1s one of the great solutions. 

Mrs. Green. Following this conversation I suppose I was particu- 
larly sensitive then about your reference to lazy John and conscienti- 
ous Mary. It was not intentional, or was it intentional ? 

Mr. Dertruick. Perhaps it should have been the other way around, | 
Mrs. Green. Perhaps it should have said conscientious John and 
lazy Mary. 

Mrs. Green. You are helping to simmer me down. I liked it the 
way it was. I thought I might use it in answer to this article that 
will appear Sunday. 

I have no questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicwotson. I do not know what you call these teachers. But it 
has been my experience that a great many of these teachers, men 
teachers, are not equipped to be principals of high schools. They 
are just there because they get a job after they get out of college. 
They have not prepared themselves for anything else, only just gen- 
eral education to get a degree of some kind and start teaching. 
you find that so in going around, Mr. Derthick ? 

Mr. Derruick. I think, Mr. Nicholson, that there has been a ve 
fine upgrading among the school administrators in this country. 
think there have been great improvements, in recent years, in ex- 
perience and training of these people and training on the job. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Do you think we need training ? 

Mr. Dertruick. Pardon me. 

Mr. Nicrotson. Do you think there was need for it ? 

Mr. Derrnick. Oh, indeed, we have had much need for self-im- 
provement and professional growth among the school administrators, 
but that is true in industry and every walk of life. Almost every in- 
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dustry I know is concentrating on in-service training to develop 
ople so they can operate at a more effective level. 

Mr. NicHortson. What I am getting at is: These teachers are not 
teachers. They are just somebody holding down a job. That is all, 
and they never will be teachers. For the young fellow from 13 to 17 
or 14 to 18 for the young girl, either, a great deal depends on who 
is principal of that school or who is teaching them as to what they take 
up in the schoolhouse. : 

Mr. Derruick. I agree with you heartily. We have to begin with 
the good teacher and the good principal. The principal can set the 
climate of the whole school, and the community for that matter, just 
asthe teacher sets the climate for the classroom. 

Mr. Nicuotson. This testing should start in, I think, not for the 
pupils but testing with the fellow who is going to test them. 

Mr. Derruick. Of course, we hope to get our share of teachers out 
of these bright young people we are going to salvage and send to 
college. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Nothing has been done about them. You know. I 
do not have to tell you, because you are an educator. There are thou- 
sands of men who go to college just to graduate from college, so that 
he will be pointed out going down the street as, “There is a college 
graduate,” and he cannot do anything. He may be able to teach school 
if the curriculum is laid down by the school committee of State law 
or something. But no one can be successful unless he is interested in it. 

Mr. Derrnick. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Nicholson and all of the 
committee would be interested in this little illustration of some of the 
indirect values of testing. Now this illustration does not cover our 
whole program of guidance and counseling, but it is rather significant. 
May I read it? 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may. 

Mr. Derruick (reading) : 

The Oklahoma Frontiers of Science program has demonstrated that there are 
many indirect values which may be derived from an extensive testing program 
other than the mere identification of talent and the prediction of school 
achievement. 

In a program designed to encourage bright high school students to pursue 
scientific curriculums, some 60,000 high school students were given a battery 
of tests. All students who ranked in the upper 20 percent were sent congrat- 
ulatory letters from Frontiers of Science. The following year enrollments in 
high school physics courses increased over 200 percent statewide with some 
schools showing even greater increases. The same thing was true in the case 
of chemistry courses. One school showed an increase from 25 to 75 students 
taking chemistry. The increase in mathematics enrollments was not as great 
but was substantial. Algebra and plane geometry were up approximately 25 
percent. 

Numerous cases of individual students who were quite able but were not heing 
challenged in school and who had developed poor work habits and were causing 
disturbances in school showed marked improvement after being recognized in 
this program for their true abilities. Counselors reported that once the facts 
were known there was little difficulty in encouraging students and their parents 


to make appropriate educational plans including a strong academic background 
of mathematics and science. 


We think that if we can get this program enacted we are going to 
see a tremendous revival of interest and great response on the part of 
our young people to scholarship. They are very idealistic and sensi- 
tive to these fine values if we can awaken them. I believe this is just 
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one little sample of-the sort of thing that is going to happen nation- 
wide. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Now the chairman was talking about his county 
down in Alabama, and I have a county that I live in and my county 
does not have anything to do at all with the schools. His does. 

Probably there are 8 to 10 schools in 1 of his counties, and I sup- 

ose the counties are assessed or chip in to pay their share of the bill 

t is not so in my State. My county has nothing to do with it at 
all, and the State does not give the town or the city anything. We 
just raise it by taxation. 

Mr. Derruick. But this program, Mr. Nicholson, is designed to 
fit into whatever may be the State and local school system. 

Mr. Nicnotson. You are going to hire somebody ? 

Mr. Derruick. Your local school authority would do that. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I mean under your bill. They are not doing it 
now. We do not have anybody who goes to the pupil and says; 
“Look here. You will waste your time here unless you go to college. 
You have everything there is for it.” A boy or girl naturally goes 
for flattery; and, if you tell them they are smart, they will almost 
believe it themselves. 

Mr. Derruick. It might be helpful, Mr. Nicholson, to ask Mr, 
Richardson, who is a native of your State and a citizen of your 
State, to tell how he thinks this program might operate in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I am not an expert, Mr. Nicholson, and I 
would not want to try to second guess the communities in Massa- 
chusetts on how they might decide they ought to go about this. But 
I think that there is a need in Massachusetts, as elsewhere, for the 
organization of many activities on a regional basis where schools are 
too small to support them on their own. In the case of a large high 
school, this program would finance half of the cost of salaries of 
counseling and guidance personnel in addition to any they may al- 
ready have. Where it would be uneconomical for a single school to 
employ such a person on a full-time basis, one way to do it would 
be for a group of schools to get together and decide that it would be 
helpful to have such a person rendering services to the teachers with 
counseling responsibilities for all the schools in that area. The State 
plan worked out between the schools and the State department of 
education in Massachusetts might make that kind of provision. 

I merely mention that, though, as one way in which it could be 
done, even in the absence of any county organizational setup. In 
any case, as the Commissioner emphasizes, what we are doing here is 
standing ready to provide matching funds for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the States to find ways to do this job. I feel sure that the 
communities in Massachusetts, the local towns’ school committees 
and the town meetings, the board of selectmen, if they know that these 
funds are available and recognize the need, will have the ingenuity to 
devise ways of getting the job done. 

Mr. Nicuotson. This is bound to put a lot of people to work, is it 
not? Imean throughout the Nation? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We hope that it will. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Well, when I graduated from high school, we had 
three teachers in the whole school. I do not know how many pupils 
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there were 100 maybe. Now that there are about 15 or 20 teachers, 
the pupils should be 15 or 20 percent smarter, but as far as I can 
make out they are about the same as we were. I suppose the grade- 
school children will be just the same. 

But there is a limit to where we can go on a provision for the schools. 
For my town and I suppose every town in my district, half of the 
money raised by taxation goes into the school system. Now there 
must be something wrong. I mean where you had three school 
teachers taking care of a high school, and then 30 or 40 years after- 
wards you get 15 or twenty teaching the same subjects, only now we 
have the benefit of one teacher teaching arithmetic, one teaching 
algebra, one teaching languages, and the teacher just concentrates on 
one thing. 

Why are the school teachers not getting twice as much in results 
where they have only just a small group to teach, rather than the 
whole schoolhouse ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. It may be that they are, Mr. Nicholson. But I 
think from a national point of view the important thing to recognize 
is however good a job we may be doing in dividual areas, as a Nation 
we are not doing a good enough job to meet the requirements of na- 
tional security at the present time. 

We recognize shortcomings, and we recognize also that Federal 
matching funds programs having again and again demonstrated the 
ability to stimulate the communities which have primary responsibility 
for these kinds of things to take the action necessary to correct the 
things that they themselves often recognize to be shortcomings, but 
which without the benefit of Federal matching funds they might not 
so soon get round to correcting. That is essentially the basis of this 
program. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Of course, under our system now as I just pointed 
out a minute ago we are paying about 50 percent of our taxes for the 
schools. 

Now, you say it comes out of Federal funds. Where do the Federal 
funds come from? I wonder if the committee that studied it realized 
that that money comes out of my town and your town. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nicnotson. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Commissioner, could you tell me the percent 
of the national income that was spent on education this last year? 

Mr. Derruick. Let me ask Dr. Conrad. 

Mr. Conrap. About 414 percent for the school year 1953-54. 

Mr. Derrnick. About 414 percent. 

Mrs. Green. About 41% percent. What percent of the national in- 
come was spent on education say in 1939 ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. Do you have that figure, Dr. Conrad ? 

Mr. Conran. It was a slightly smaller figure. 

Mrs. Green. We were spending more 20 years ago—— 

Mr. Conran. Yes, proportionately more 

Mrs. Green. On education. This includes all Federal, State, and 
local expenditures? We were spending more in 1939 on education? 

Mr. Conran. Proportionately. 

Mrs. Green. We were spending more in 1939 on education compared 
with the national income than we are today. Of course, we have a 
tremendously increased school population. 
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Could you tell me what percent of the national income the Russiang 
are spending on education { 

Mr. Conrap. No. I am afraid that figures on national income in 
Russia are almost the property of the CIA. They are not readily 
available. 

Mrs. Green. I thought I saw some figures last year on what percent- 
age they spend. 

Mr. Derruick. There have been various estimates, Mrs. Green. We 
would not want to be in a position of presuming to give authoritative 
figures because no one really knows; but some of the estimates go as 
high as 12 percent. 

Mrs. Green. Did I understand you to say that these figures were 
only available to CLA ? 

Mr. Conran. No, I think the most accurate would be available there, 
There are figures that are published by UNESCO for example, but 
the degree of acc uracy is certainly subject to considerable question. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Commissioner, if I may say so, I think that first 
of all, that part of the bill having to do with guidance and counseling 
is one of the most essential parts of the educational program, and the 
good teacher at high school or elementary level is to me the difference 
between success or failure. 

If I have any criticism to make of the administration bill, it is be- 
cause it does not recommend enough in the way of Federal expenditure, 

Last year the administration recommended $300 million for a 
classroom program, and 12 months and two sputniks later, the admia 
istration recognizes the urgency and the emergency by recommending 
$250 million a year, I as one member of the committee feel that the 
amount that we are spending on education in this country is not suf- 
ficient. I base this not just on the desire to catch up with the Russians, 
I deplore the statements that are made so many times, not only in 
education, but in other phases of our activity, that if the Russians do 
this, we have to do this. 

I think this is not the basis for wise planning, but rather what, in 
the long run, will be best for the American way of life. 

I would like to see the administration recommend a greater program, 

Mr. Nicroison. Are there any statistics on how much is spent for 
education by each city, town, and county throughout the United 
States ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. Those figures could be assembled. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Have you any idea how much ? 

Mr. Derrutck. We know what the total education bill is in this 
country. Dr. Conrad can give you that figure. 

Mr. Conran. For public education it is about $16 billion ; elementary, 
secondary, and higher. 

Mr. Nicnotson. How much was that 10 years ago ? 

Mr. Conran. Of course, the value of the dollar has changed a good 
deal. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Leave the value of the dollar out of it. A dollar is 
a dollar. 

Mr. Conran. I will have to check that. As we all know, the amount 
of money spent will depend upon the number of pupils, ‘and, as you 
know, the number of pupils has increased enormously. But really, I 
believe what you are inquiring about, if I may presume, is the ex- 
penditure per pupil now, as compared with previous years. 
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Mr. Nicnorson. All right. 

Mr. Conran. I think I can get some figures on that. The expendi- 
ture, Mr. Nicholson, has gone up, just as the standard of living has 
gone up in other areas, the cost of education has also gone up. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Of course, we built a couple of schools that are 
bonded. We have paid off some of it. It is a million-and-a-half- 
dollar expenditure for a little town. That is not included when they 
make a return to the State, or anybody else, in the price of education 
per pupil. That comes out of the city treasury, and not schools, and 
is not included in how much we pay per pupil. In other words, if we 
spend $500,000 in our budget to operate the schools in my town, that 
is just for maintenance of the school and the salaries of the teachers. 
It has nothing to do with the buildings that we erect or anything like 
that. 


Mr. Conrap. Massachusetts is a little unusual in that way. The 
towns and the cities do provide the capital outlay funds. We have the 


State department and also the local communities to include that in 
their statement of educational expenditures. I believe that in Massa- 
chusetts this is not done perfectly, so we have certainly made an 
attempt to get the capital outlay expenditure into the grand total for 
Massachusetts, and every other State. 

Mr. Nicuorson. It is not being done. It is not an accurate picture 
of how much we are spending for education if you take the buildings 
into that proposition, which they do not do. 

Mr. Conran. In the figures which we collect we make an effort to 
do that. We are aware that the figure for Massachusetts is an im- 
perfect figure. We are in correspondence with the State department 
on that very matter. 

Mr. Nicnotson. If you say “per pupil cost,” it is just as good to me. 

Mr. Conrap. The current expenditure per pupil in 1944 was about 
$117 in the United States. In Massachusetts it was $161. 

This has gone up for the Nation as a whole, and in 1954, 10 years 
later, it was $265. In Massachusetts it was about $300. It went from 
$160 to about $300, in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnotson. It has doubled then in the last ten years. 

Mr. Conran. Yes, in current dollars, without taking into account 
the change in value of the dollar. 

Mr. Joun A. Perxtns. The dollar, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Nichol- 
son, in that corresponding time, has depreciated about the same 
amount as the number of dollars has increased, so relatively I gather 
the expenditure is about the same. Is that not true, Mr. Conrad? 

Mr. Conran. The expenditure is higher, now. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. Even after allowing for the dollar depre- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Conrap. Yes. What you have to remember, it seems to me, is 
that there is continual improvement of the quality of the teachers 
that are going into teaching. The teacher today is a much more 
professional person than he or she was 10 or 20 years ago. This is 
part of the improvement of the quality. 

Another development which has cost money is the diversification of 
curriculums offered to the pupils. In other words, instead of putting 
all the pupils in the same mill, a variety of courses is offered. This 
results in somewhat smaller classes. 
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A third factor to consider is the increasing proportion of pupils that 
go to high school where costs are higher than they are in elementary 
schools, so there is a variety of factors. 

In my judgment, the improvement of the qualifications of teachers 
and the rising standards in education, as in other aspects of Ameri- 
can life, account for some of the increases in costs. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I guess that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The committee is very happy to have with us one 
of the chairmen of its subcommittees, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Landrum. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Landrum? If you do, we will be 
happy to have you ask them. 

Mr. LaNprum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What we are directing our conversation and efforts toward here, 
[ believe, is principally the secondary school program, it is not, Mr, 
Commissioner ? 

Mr. Derrnick. Yes, sir, principally the secondary school. 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Is it not true that the function of a secondary school is to impart 
knowledge of specific fundamental subjects to the individual stu- 
dents? Is that not the primary function ¢ 

Mr. Derrutck. I would s say that is one of the func tions. 

Mr. Lanprvum. I dislike to employ a cliché, but it is true that the 
primary function is instruction—or should be instruction—in the 
three R’s, is it not, Mr. Derthick ? 

Mr. Derruick. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is it not also true, Mr. Commissioner, that through 
the last 20 to 25 years the basic fundamental high-school curriculum 
has been invaded, as the gentleman here just a ‘moment ago said, by 
a great variety of courses that has tended to at least weaken the Op- 
portunity of the individual child to be schooled in the fundamentals 
that we call the three R’s? 

Mr. Derruick. I would not say that is true in the best schools at all. 

Mr. Lanprum. Generally speaking, it would have to be true; would 
it not ? 

Mr. Derrick. The reason for the diversification of courses is not 
to take away anything from those youngsters who have heretofore 
been in school, but to take care of the widely varying abilities and 
interests of the vastly increased numbers. 

Mr. Lanprum. Now, Doctor, we are getting into what, so far as my 
thinking will let me believ e, is ‘one of the real problems in the field of 
education today. 

We have sacrificed the necessary fundamentals and basic points of 
an educational program, of a curriculum in high school, in order to 
have some attraction for all pupils, and kind of let them govern what 
they want to take, rather than telling them in their formative years 
what they should take. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. Derruick. Of course, if you want my philosophy and point of 
view about it, I am a stickler for hard and thorough work in the 
schools. I think any conscientious teacher is. We want to increase 
the emphasis upon solid subjects and upon scholarship values, not 
decrease it. 
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Mr. Lanprum. I believe that to be true about you. Asa matter of 
fact, if I may be permitted an aside here, I will say that one of the 
pleasing things about your appointment, to me, was that I believed 
that to be your philosophy. 

Mr. Derruick. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. I observed some of your work long before I thought 
you would ever come to this menagerie up here. 

Coming back to my question, though that is your philosophy, and 
I believe the aim of every real honest-to-goodness thinking American, 
is it not true that we have been graduating vast numbers of boys and 
girls who were simply not equipped, upon graduation from high 
school, to go into the study of science, engineering, mathematics, or 
even some of the fine arts courses? We graduate them with a high- 
school background that simply does not equip them to do that. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. Derruick. Our program, of course, is designed to bring the 
curriculum back into balance, as far as these subjects are concerned. 

Mr. Lanprum. To the extent that your program does that, I want 
to support it completely; to the extent that it will do that. What I 
am driving at is this: 1 am apprehensive that such a testing program 
that you are advocating here in this legislation, and as you have out- 
lined in your statement, will do what has been done over the last 25 
years, accumulate a whole lot of sp te and show our attitude and 
goal to be that of testing aptitudes rather than testing knowledge. 

What good is it going to be to test aptitudes if there is not a corre- 
sponding amount of knowledge? 

Mr. Derruick. I agree with you exactly. We need to test both, and 
that is what we propose to do. 

Mr. Lanprum. We come back to my original question: Irrespective 
of a child’s aptitude in the general or secondary-school program, is it 
not the wisest course one that would give him an opportunity to dig 
into the fundamental high-school mathematics, the fundamental gram- 
mar, fundamental science, the physical sciences, the exact sciences? Is 
that not a better program than trying to develop just exactly what 
oa = in his aptitude is in his early life, and then channel him into 
that 

de increased our cost and we do not get a corresponding amount of 
results. 

Mr. Derruick. Our program is right down your alley. By far the 
reater part, $110 million of our program of this particular $145 mil- 
ion we are talking about is designed to do the thing that you want to 

see done—to strengthen. 

Mr. Lanprum. I hope that is true. 

Mr. Dertuick. That is true. 

Mr. Lanprum. But I am not convinced yet. 

Mr. Derruicx. Mr. Nicholson sometimes speaks in terms of dol- 
lars—it is $110 million. 

Let me tell you, then, about our program to strengthen mathematics 
and science—we have not come to that in the testimony yet. 

Mr. Lanprum. I have seen the others. I want to stay, if we can, 
right to this section on the testing program. 

r. Derrutck. All right. 
Mr. Lanprum. And your guidance program. 
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I think your testing program, as outlined here, and the counseling 
and guidance program, as outlined here, so far as I am able to see now 
will have just about as much real value in solving the fundamental 
problem before us today in secondary education as it would be to 
spend the same amount of money to buy a room full of papers and 
stack it up in the attic of a State capitol or a State department of edu- 
cation, or down here in your building in your Commission. 

I want to ask you what earthly good is it going to do to find out what 
Lazy John’s aptitude is in the eighth grade or the ninth grade—and 
I was one of them and still am—and have it filed away in the attic some- 
where, and Lazy John, because he does not have these fundamental 
knowledges that we say are necessary, is never encouraged to go on 
to college ? 

Mr. Jonn A. Perxins. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Landrum, as a some- 
time university president, I am very much interested in this problem, 
and especially from the substantive standpoint of getting these young: 
sters into college who ought to be there by reason of their native 
ability. At one time they did constitute the great majority of those 
youngsters who were in our high schools. 

As has been brought out here, in recent years the whole population 
of youngsters between 14 and 18 in high schools has vastly increased, 
and the high schools have necessarily had to proliferate their pro- 
grams to accommodate all types of youngsters that have lately come in, 

Mr. Lanprum. Is that not wrong? 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. The high school population has increased. 

Mr. Lanprum. I know that is right, but I am talking about your 
last statement, that because of this increased enrollment the high 
schools have had to vary their curriculum. 

Mr. Joun A. Perxins. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Lanprum. It is wrong. Why does the number of pupils influ- 
ence the variations in your high school curriculum ? 

Mr. Joun A. Perxrns. Well, you see, in the early years of our high 
school development in this country, those who stayed and did not 
quit school and go to work, were youngsters who had a more academic 
orientation. That is, they wanted school. They wanted, perhaps, to 
go on to college. That was the purpose of virtually all of them, 
anyway, being in high school. 

Mr. Lanprum. Doctor, you are coming to the very point with which 
I disagree, and with which I think many Americans today disagree, 
and that is that we must follow the so-called life adjustment theory 
to the point of having in the curriculum that which will satisfy those 
boys and girls who do not want to take those difficult subjects. 

The average boy or girl, yours, mine, or anybody else’s, is going 
to take the line of least resistance if he is not properly directed by 
home and the faculty. 

Mr. Jonn A. Perxrns. Now you are coming to the very reason for 
this counseling, testing, and guidance. 

Mr. Lanprum. If that were it, I would accept it, but I cannot see 
from your testimony here this morning, and from all that I have been 
able to read, that that is the goal. The goal seems to be just what 
you said previously, to get a child’s aptitude, and once finding his 
aptitude, vary that curriculum to suit that aptitude. 

On the other hand, I think you ought to have a fixed, rigid curricu- 
lum in the high school on the secondary level, and subject these boys 
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and girls to that for 2, 3, or 4 years, and then come in with your guid- 
ance programs. They are going under compulsory attendance law, 
and has see whether they need to go to a vocational school, or see 
whether they need to go on to a field of engineering, or whether they 
need to go to schools that specialize in fine arts. 

But, to do this down on a high school level memes to me to be wast- 
ing money. I want to say something here about money. I am not 
one of those who believes that we have got to measure our educational 
program in terms of dollars and cents. I think rather we must tell 
ourselves we cannot afford not to spend it if it is money we need, but 
don’t kid yourself, we are not going to solve these problems by an 
appropriation of a great deal of more money, we are not going to get 
the desired results if we depend on money alone. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. t agree with you entirely. You and I might 
agree, too, that we ought to have the old-fashioned curriculum and 
the solid subjects. We do not feel, and it has never been the belief 
in this country that the United States Office of Education backed by 
legislation of the Congress ought to tell Georgia or my own State of 
Michigan what it ought to do about this curriculum. We have in 
a few particulars. 

Mr. Lanprum. I agree with you there but, if we follow the design 
laid out in your guidance programs and reach its ultimate, we will 
have done exactly what you say you do not want to do. 

Mr. Joun A. Perxtns. I do not think so. 

Let me explain further a bit. We have got these varied cur- 
riculums in these high schools—whether we might like it from our 
viewpoint or not. I was a Lazy John, too, I assure you. We might 
not tend to take the courses that we had the native ability to take. 
We would slide off, we will say, into auto mechanics, offered through 
the vocational educational program, because it looked as if it took 
less time after school—at least on homework—than a course in 
ee That is what we do—take the path of least resistance, but 

y the testing process they would catch up with this, so to speak. 
They would find out that we had the aptitude, and the native ability, 
to take these hard courses, the solid subjects, the traditional courses 
that the high schools originally gave in great part. 

If these tests were just taken and filed away in the principal’s office, 
they would not do any good, just as you say they would not. But, 
with the staffing of the high schools, with the counselors, and alerting 
the whole high-school staff, every last teacher, to the importance of 
counseling and guidance, we would hope that these test results would 
be brought to these youngsters, to the attention of us Lazy Johns, and 
even to the attention of their parents, and everyone else interested in 
it. We would have the pressure, so to speak, brought on us—not by 
the Office of Education, but by our local high school principals and 
teachers, to get in the kind of courses that we, because of ability, 
which I will assume for both of us, ought to be taken, in preparing 
ourselves ultimately to make the contribution to the country and to 
our own individual and family prosperity that we are reasonably 
— of making. 

f the counseling does not follow upon the testing, we will just 
accumulate tests that will not be very well used. 
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On the other hand, if we have the testing and do not have the fol- 
low-through and the counseling, there will be a waste of another kind, 

I do not see how we are going to overcome this difficulty which you 
identify so well, unless we go at it through this route. 

We are not in a position, and T do not think anyone would probably 
suggest that the United States Government ought to legislate a cur- 
riculum for the high schools throughout the country, of the so-called 
hard subjects which, indeed, are so important to the national security, 

That is why we follow this testing, guidance, and counseling pro- 
gram, which we hope will, as the Commissioner will explain in his 
testimony, in a few minutes, give some stimulation to better teaching, 
and in the science and mathematics programs. 

They have been at a disadvantage, as we explained the other day, 
Mr. Chairman, in bringing to teaching oe the same quality of 

eople that we have long since had, and are able to get, even today, 
in the English field, in the history field, and so on. 

Have I gotten at all to a point of commonality, we might say, in 
our thinking? 

Mr. Lanprum. I understand what you are talking about. I do not 
agree with you, I will be perfectly frank with you, and I will add 
this: How are you going to discover from those tests and this guid- 
ance program that we speak about that Lazy John in the ninth grade, 
is not able to take and understand as he sould the high-school algebra, 


the high-school geometry, the high-school physics or chemistry, when 
that child, for some inherent reason, may be slow maturing? How 
are you going to take care of the fact that you take a child at that 
stage of the game and tell him to go over here, instead of going over 
there, and not destroy potential great scientists or potential great 


orators or a potential great minister? 

We cannot concentrate these things and make these boys and girls 
start specializing in the beginning. 

One of the greatest generals in this country, that this country has 
ever produced is General Wedemeyer. I do not mind calling him by 
name. My information was that he was sixth from the bottom in a 
class when he graduated. He just barely got by. 

The gentleman who is in the White House today was 16th from 
the bottom, I understand. Where is he now? 

What would an aptitude program have shown about those gentle- 
men? Yet they have reached the heights of all success that could be 
expected of them. 

say that if we will take this $24 million that you estimate for an 
annual expenditure in the fourth year of your guidance program and 
add to it a sufficient amount of funds to equip the high schools with 
the physical equipment necessary to teach these fundamental subjects, 
that you will gain far more than you would from any so-called guid- 
ance program. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Landrum, may I speak? 

I think we are getting right down to a point of discussion that is 
exceedingly valuable. F ilies that you are very conscientious in 
your views, and we are, too, if we could just get over the thing that 
we are trying to drive at because we are, essentially, after the objective 
that you seek. 
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A moment ago I read into the record the report on the program in 
Oklahoma, how their testing program increased the enrollments in 
science and to some degree, in mathematics. 

Mr. LAnprum. I have one question in regard to that. I am familiar 
with that Oklahoma program. I have tried to study it. 

What is to hinder the dissemination of such knowledge of accom- 
plishments as that, to the pe education programs in the high school, 
rather than having specific plans, such as you designate here ¢ 

Mr. Dertruick. Let me answer that by giving you another example 
right here in the District of Columbia. 

The practical significance of the early identification of abilities is illustrated 
by a recent study made in the District of Columbia. It was found that in the 
spring of 1957 there were nearly 1,200 students enrolled in curricula below the 
academic level most appropriate for their ability. 

Mr. Lanprum. Just a minute, Mr. Derthick, please, sir. 

Mr. Derruick. May I finish this? 


In other words, the tests provided the means for identifying students who were 
taking easy courses— 


you do not want to see it happen, and we do not want to see it happen— 


when they were capable of taking much more difficult courses which would en- 
able them to better prepare for education to go on to high school— 

the tests showed that situation up and put the teachers and the princi- 
pal and the guidance people in a position to work with those students 
and their parents to get their courses changed. 

Mr. Lanprum. If you could cite some school system other thar 
the District of Columbia, with such statistics, I would attach more 
value to those statistics than I do. The school situation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia certainly is not one that would deserve to have its 
weaknesses or its strengths compared to the rest of the country. 

Mr. Derrick. We have a good many other examples. 

Mr.’ Richardson ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would like to call to your attention a report by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the Congress, published 
on July 12, 1956, and signed by all members of the joint committee. 

Under the heading of “Major Recommendations” the committee 
stated that: 


The principal * * * 


they put this as the first need— 


* * * need in order to overcome a shortage of scientific and engineering man- 
power is a stronger program for identifying the ablest students in our high 
schools at an early age, and presenting them with challenging courses to stim- 
ulate their minds. 


They go on to say that: 


Listed below are a few of the major recommendations made to the committee 
that illustrate the types of approach which might assist in meeting these 
requirements : 


and the second one is: 


Harlier identification of potentially abler students. At present only 4 out of 5 
students in the top quarter of their class finish high school. Only 2 out of 5 
in the top quarter go on to college. Many with high potential simply do not 
enroll in college preparatory programs. In order to recoup this loss of poten- 
tial talent it is proposed that statewide testing start at the eighth or ninth 
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grade level, rather than the twelfth. This would help insure that the abler 
student did not drop out of school, and that they take the kind of courses nee. 
essary for college entrance. Increased emphasis should also be placed on in. 
tellectual rigor for the abler student and challenging programs provided. 

As others have pointed out, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Landrun, 
we cannot directly provide the more challenging programs, but we 
can provide stimulus to carrying out the kind of things which were 
pointed to in that report as urgent national requirements. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Richardson, I am familiar with the paper that 
you read from. This may bea par adox, but, as I said, I agree with most 
of it. However, I come right back to this point, that I am afraid, and 
really : apprehensive that your proposed guidance and testing program 
is one that will result ultimately in a compounding of all of the mis 
takes that we made in these high school curricula in the past 2 
years, rather than improving it, ‘for I firmly believe, although [ do 
not like to measure it in dollars and cents, that the American public 
is not going to stand for much more taxes. They are not going to 
stand for much more public expenditure until they see some results 

Such a program as you propose will inevitably increase the cost of 
teaching in the high schools to more than double what it is now. We 
must concentrate these high-school curriculums in the basic field, 
and do the other when we get to the higher level, that is my feeling, 

Mr. Derruick. Let me give you something that is impressive to us 
on the President’s Committee on Science and Engineers that bears 
on this. It talks about the identification and motivation of youth. 

The adequacy of our future supply of qualified scientists and engineers will 
depend in large measure on our success in identifying young people with the 
necessary aptitudes, and our effectiveness in motivating and assisting them in 
taking the optimum training to realize their potentialities. As its first step in 
developing these programs with these ends in view, the President’s Committee 
commissioned and published a survey of existing studies on identification and 
guidance, a bibliography of publications in this field. 

Then it goes on to develop that point. 

With regard to those two Htinenthiisd personalities in our na- 
tional life whom you mentioned, who came to the top without this 
aid, I think we will always have exc eptional people who, despite 
handic aps, will find their way to the top. Certainly, they went to 
an institution where there was a very highly selected student body. 
Certainly, as we think of the millions of our youths, we need to have 
these techniques in order to identify ability and in order to give them 
direction in the way that they can achieve their highest potential. 

I am convinced that this program of testing and ‘guidance, of earl 
identification of talent, will do more than any other one approac 
to strengthen our high-school curriculum and to increase enrollment 
in these fields that are of concern to you and me. 

Mr. Lanprum. If we can confine it to the local high school, I will 
agree with you completely, 100 percent, because I believe that there is 
no substitute for what someone here referred to this morning as 
“teacher judgment.” 

Mr. Derruick. I said that. 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. There simply is no substitute for that, in de- 
termining what the child can or should do. If you let this teacher 
and this pupil come to rely on such a program as this, I am afraid that 
we will compound all of your errors. I hope I am wrong. I do not 
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mind being wrong. Mr. Chairman, I will not intrude further. I 
have consumed too much time, not — a member of the committee. 

Mr. Derruick. May I just say to Mr. Landrum, Mr. Chairman, 
that I think he has stimulated a very valuable discussion, and we are 
indebted to you. You and I realize that the teacher is the key to the 
situation. bur best teachers need this program. They are asking 
for this program and using this program. program like this, if it 
is not handled by capable people, can be the sort of confusion that you 
describe, but if you and I could visit some of our best schools and see 
the program in effect, where it is in the hands of capable people, it 
would be very convincing to both of us. 

Mr. Lanprum. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, the gentleman from Georgia, for your 
contribution. 

I will recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicnorson. There have been some mistakes made in this educa- 
tional program, and I would like to know who is to blame for not 
having these basic subjects in the schools that we had. Now they 
take whatever they want to, and not what was required of them, as 
the gentleman from Georgia said, 25 — ago, where they had to take 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and they had to take history. No one 
was educated unless they had 4 years of history, and 8 would be even 
better. 

I cannot understand why we come in and ask for these tests when 
we know that those basic things have got to be taken up by the pupil. 
If he cannot do arithmetic, certainly, he is going to wind up in some 
vocational training school or training place where he can work with 
his hands instead of his head. These children are not qualified to go 
to college because they do not know anything about mathematics. 
They may have a smattering, but it is in the background. Those things 
are basic education. 

He talked about the two generals. I talked about my daughter 
the other day, who was in the bottom grade in school when she finall 
got a degree, and then a couple of years afterward she went to Smit 
and got another degree and was practically on the dean’s list. They 
were on the bottom of it—but I suppose that is aptitude. I would like 
to know who is to blame for doing away with these curriculums that 
were required years ago, and are not required now to get a diploma. 

Mr. Dertuick. I think Mr. Richardson has a comment he wants to 
make, and then I will be glad to react. 

Mr. Exutorr. The chairman will recognize Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ricrarpson. I would like to say this, Mr. Nicholson, in this 
context : 

It seems to me the praise or blame for where we are now and, cer- 
tainly, some of both could be passed around, is not really the central 
problem we have at hand. The question is: Recognizing deficiencies 
im our educational system as measured against the challenges ahead, 
what can we or should we do about it ? 

We in the Federal Government cannot by any conceivable program 
do the whole job, or, perhaps, even the most important part of what 
is necessary to raise standards and to inculcate respect for intellectual 
achievement, but I think we would say that the program we have, 
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taken as a whole, converges on that problem from a number of different 
directions. 

We seek to stimulate work in hard subjects by able students through 
the testing, counseling, and guidance programs. We seek to give 
incentive for hard work and intellectual achievement through the 
award of scholarships on a competitive basis. 

We think the very institution of a system of competitive scholarships 
will help in every community of the United States to give the feeling 
that it is important and desirable and recognized to excel in high- 
school studies. 

We, at the same time, are proposing to strengthen teaching of 2 of 
the most important basic subjects, the 2 most clearly related to national 
security ; namely, mathematics and science. We are seeking to stimu- 
late better teaching of languages. We are seeking, in addition to all 
these things, to do something Shout the problem of providing qualified 
teachers for the colleges where these able students are going to go. 

These are the kinds of things which we can do as a Federal Govern- | 
ment, with limited amounts of Federal funds. They all lead in the 
general direction of trying to make possible provision for stronger 
education and at the same time to provide the motivation to seek it, 

We feel that it is only through this kind of approach that we can 
do it. We do not say that this particular combination is the very 
best combination that might be put together. The committee hag 
before it the recommendations made by Mr. Elliott in his own bill 
and we hope that the testimony brough out before the committee will 
suggest other ways of attacking the problem. I do say, though, and 
I think it is important to realize, that no Federal programs can do 
the whole job, or even a very major share of it. They can help. 

The issue we really have is: Should we, as the Federal Governmen 
stand by and say we cannot do anything about this at all, or shoul 
we say we will undertake to do those things through stimulation of 
Federal programs that are appropriate for Federal action, recognizing 
always that the primary responsibility is a State and local one? 

Mr. Derruickx. Mr. Chairman, I think that I would like to stand 
on Mr. Richardson’s answer. He has given, better than I could, the 
answer that I would like to give to Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicnotson. I still have not any answer to my question. I 
want to know why we have made these mistakes. We can go back, 
because we learn from experience. Our experience is the school situ- 
ation is that boys and girls graduating from high school—I do not 
know how many points are required now, I will say it is 20; that is 
what it was when we graduated, anyway—they do not know the sub- 
jects at all, because they ducked them. They have got to have these 
things, otherwise all the bills we put in for science and arts and every- 
thing else cannot do it, that’s all, because they do not have any ground- 
work in it. 

Mr. Derruick. While all of us parents and other citizens and 
teachers have been making mistakes, we have also developed some 
mighty fine schools in this country; our program is designed to 
strengthen and to bring them into balance. 

We will always be concerned about adjustments for balance. Our 
program is designed to bring things into a better balance, in light of 
the needs of the times. 
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I do not think there is any additional contribution that I could make 
beyond that, in addition to what Mr. Richardson has said. 

rs. GREEN. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I would agree with a great deal of the feeling on the 
part of the gentleman from Massachusetts. I do think we need to 
evaluate our school program. I am concerned about some of the 
courses that I hear are offered. 

I heard a new one yesterday at this conference. They said they 
not only had a credit for badminton, but also one credit for rest. 
That was new. 

On the other hand I think that all is not as black as it seems. 

I have a son who is a sophmore in high school this year. He is 
taking biology, Latin, algebra, geometry, and English. I am very 
well satisfied with the kind of courses he is getting. I am sure that 
this could be multiplied by millions across the country. 

I also agree with Mr. Richardson that we need to spend our time 
on looking at the places where we have deficiencies in the program, 
and then go from there and decide how we are going to correct those. 

The one thing that does not seem to be much in the discussion is the 
role of the teacher. I do not know how much thought, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, has been given to this, but this, to me, is one of the real prob- 
lems in our educational program, the lack of good teachers, where we 
are going to get them, how we are going to pay salaries that will com- 
= oy private industry, how we are going to keep them in the 
schools. 

I think of the medical profession, and the doctor, who is the best 

ualified and the most capable is usually the doctor who is in most 
tend by the sick patient, the surgeon who performs the operation. 


And in the legal jar ct the lawyer who is the most capable is 
i 


the one who works directly on the case and with the client. 

We get into the field of education and social work, and we find that 
as to the teacher who is the most capable, and in my opinion, the one 
who should stay with the students, the only way we can keep that per- 
son in the educational profession is to promote him to an administra- 
tive job, thereby removing him from the classroom where we so desper- 
ately need him with the youngsters. 

I think that this is one of the problems that we somehow have got 
to work out, to make it Rasuihalle attractive to the qualified teacher 
to may in the classroom instead of being promoted to administrative 
work. 

Then the certification, to me, is a problem. I am concerned about 
the number of education and psychology courses that are required 
of teachers who would really like to take topnotch courses in solid 
subject matter. 

If we are going to offer solid subjects in high school we are going 
to have teachers who know the subject matter as well as the methods 
of teaching. 

I wish also that some Federal attention could be given to working 
out certification on a reciprocal basis. In my own State I think it 
is the silliest rule that a college graduate from Missouri or Kansas 
can come into Oregon, a successful teacher, and he or she is put on 
an emergency basis until he or she has had Oregon law and history. 
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I think it also gives a wrong picture of the number of teachers that 
are qualified. I do not think that this should be the basis of cetrifica- 
tion. 

If we could give more attention to the teacher—and I do not know 
how that could be done, and whether you are planning that in your 
studies, I think it would be very important. 

Mr. Derruickx. Mr. Chairman, may I say to Mr. Nicholson that as 
I hear Mrs. Green tell about her son’s course, and I hear her describe 
and interpret her philosophy of education, I would say that while I 
cannot tell you who is to blame, though I did enumerate a number of 
sources of blame, I can tell you what would make things right in 
our schools overnight; if we had every parent with her understanding 
about education or conviction about it, we would have our school 
problem solved. 

I say that with a great deal of sincerity and with a realization that 
everybody in this room knows that I speak the truth. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Might I also say, Mr. Commissioner, that her son 
might be entitled to a little credit for “rest.” 

I recognize the gentleman from California, Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Commissioner, I am interested particularly in your testimony 
at the bottom of page 7 and at the top of page 8, and in your remarks 
that I think you said to Mr. Landrum, that if we could see how well 
such a program of guidance was actually working, in certain of the 
better schools, we would have a great confidence in it, but the thing 
that worries me is, we should also see how badly it works in certain 
areas, and we certainly would not want to spend any money in con- 
sidering the bad situation, where it is not being properly applied, and 
where it probably is not producing the results it should deedinne, 

In view of the seemingly universally accepted principle that the 
Federal Government should not control curriculum, should interfere 
as little as possible, I presume here that the State educational agencies 
and the plans that they would propose would be primarily only for 
review, not to control them. 

In other words, you would not say, “This plan, in our opinion, just 
does not do the job that ought to be done. We think you ought to 
take the plan that is practiced, let us say, in California.” 

I cannot help but feel that perhaps we would be better off if we 
would attack the problem first by making sure that we develop the 
best testing program as a sample, whichever State could do it. Then 
we could point the finger at them and say, “Have you got this best plan 
which the Federal Government has developed and spent time on de- 
veloping, and can be recommended as the very best?” Or, if later 
ones are developed, adjust to it. 

I do not think that we should immediately jump into the picture in 
supporting the situation before we know that the money will be spent 
for the very best program, or even a very good program. 

Mr. Dertuick. That is a natural concern, Mr. Roosevelt. 

There are two things I would have to say in answer to that. 

No. 1, when I study our program in detail, I find that much weight 
is given to State leadership. In other words, a substantial amount of 
this money will be available for this State to provide itself with the 
best competency. 


oor 
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Very few States have a full complement of top leadership in this 
field. We anticipate their plan will provide for that. 

The next thing I would say is that in this country, in many States 
and in many local school systems, we have the pattern, we have the 
experience, and we have the know-how. In our relationships with the 
States I have no anticipation that the States will not draw upon this 
good experience we have, in setting up their program. I think they 
are professionally competent to do it with this assistance. 

Mr. Roosevett. Is it well enough correlated so that you think it 
would not be a part of the Department’s job to try to standardize 
it as much as possible ? 

Mr. Derruick. You see, this thing that I am driving at is, instead 
of spelling out a lot of regulations in great detail that the Federal 
Government is going to impose on the States, we have a professional 
relationship in which they do, in many instances, come to us for advice. 
They do not have to take it, it is true, but they come in the spirit of 
trying to find the best answer. 

If we are able to find the best answer in the country, they are quite 
ready to take it. 

I believe that in this professional relationship we can exercise the 
leadership and guidance that will be quite acceptable to the States. 

Mr. Roosevett. In other words, you honestly believe that the State 

lans will reflect the work which I assume the Department will do, 
in trying to develop the best guidance program ? 

Mr. Derruick. As a matter of fact, we will be overwhelmed with 
demand for that kind of assistance. It would not be forced on them, 
but it will be available to them. 

Mr. Rooseverr. Can I follow that? What would happen in the 
case of a State coming in and asking a grant-in-aid under this pro- 
gram, where you, from your knowledge, did not feel that it used 
either the best plan or was capable, or showed a willingness to go 
forward on a better program; would you still give it a grant-in-aid ? 

Mr. Derruick. It would be hard for me to conceive of a State 
having such an attitude, in view of my experience with the chief 
State school officers and other State educational leaders in the State, 
but, if the State plan met these minimum specifications, if we did not 
think it was as good as it ought to be, we would still need to make 
the grant. We would not expect that every State plan would be as 
superior as every other State plan. Out of 48 different States, there 
naturally would be some plans that were better than others. But, if 
it met these minimum qualifications, we would not and should not 
withhold the money. 

Mr. Roosevett. Do you think it would be reasonable to inquire in 
case something of that kind came up, or in case there was an im- 
balance between the best and worst, that that be set forth in the re- 
port of the Department to the Congress in the operation of this plan ? 

Mr. Dertuick. I think we would have to be free to give Congress 
the facts. 

Mr. Roosevetr. I do not want you to be free. I want you to be 
sure we get it. 

Mr. Derruick. I think we would be obligated to give the facts. 

Mr. Roosevetr. That is fine. Thank you very much. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am sure all of us have been absorbed in 
the testimony this morning. I have just a few questions with regard 
to the waste of talent to which the Commissioner referred. 

You pointed out that in the fall of 1950 approximately one-third 
of high-school graduates entered college. You pointed out also that 
one-half of those who stood in the upper half of their classes did not 
go on to college, on a full-time basis. Further, one-third did not go 
to college at all. 

I have two questions: One is that the charge has been leveled 
against this program that it would be class legislation; that it would 
be the development of the elite. 

In view of the fact that equality of opportunity has been a car- 
dinal principle, I wonder whether you care to comment on this 
charge, that this would be class legislation, and whether also, if you 
were successful either in reducing the total number who go to college 
or the total number of able high-school graduates, that is not going 
to aggravate the problems which the collenes are going to have in 
preparing adequate facilities to handle these new students? 

r. Derruick. We have done a good deal of thinking in the area 
of both of your questions. 

I think I shall ask Mr. Flynt to answer that. 

Mr. Fiynr. With regard to creating the intellectual elite, I do not 
think, Mr. Frelinghuysen and Mr. Chairman, this is aimed in that 
direction, or would so rest. The principal purpose is to identify 
those able students who ought to make the contribution to the op- 
timum they are not making. A great many students are so doing. 
Testimony in the case is that at least half in the top third of their 
class are not doing this. 

We seek to stimulate them to the ultimate of their capacity. Cer- 
tainly because of self-fulfilment, we believe an individual ought to be 
doing his best. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If we get more of the able students into col- 
lege, does that mean less of the less-able get in, or do we just increase 
the facilities to handle both categories ? 

Mr. Fiynrt. I will answer your second question. 

I might say first that it is not to increase the total number of college 
students. This is to make sure that people who are now capable of 
sustaining a college program are encouraged to do so. 

If we were attempting to increase enrollments in college beyond the 
current rate, I think then we would raise the question of the flooding 
of facilities. 

We have a certain amount of selection in all higher education, more 
in private than in public institutions, but the answer we have been 
giving to it, as a country, in the last two generations has been to insure 
that we provide a program for all those capable of carrying on an 
education beyond high school. 

We build high schools and land grant colleges for that purpose. 
We have been doing it for a hundred years. 

I think the answer will be that we will meet the demands of all 
types, whether it be advanced technicians who work on television, 
or to produce a doctor or an engineer. 
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Mr. Derrnick. I think, Mr. Frelinghuysen, we might introduce 
this idea, too, that our testing, guidance and counseling program will 
result in some young people not going to college who are now going, 
and who can find their best places of fulfilment in other areas of en- 
deavor. I think a good guidance program will do that. 

Mr. FrevincHuysEn. The attempt will be to divert those who pres- 
ently go to college and to encourage by supplying motivation, which 
is lacking, or financial assistance, which is lacking, to get the more 
able ones in. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. I think this will be a real contribution in this 
two-stage program that really faces higher education in this country. 
The program now is to get into college the greater proportion of those 
youngsters who have the ability, but who are not going. 

However, we will have a problem in the years to come, within the 
next 5 years, owing to the high birthrate, when our colleges will be 
quite overwhelmed. Then this counseling and guidance may make 
quite as great a contribution in diverting away from college youngsters 
whose ability and interest should not be headed in those directions. 

So, counseling will be available in both the present situation and 
the situation to come. 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwrnn. If you leave this to the States to conduct these tests 
would you not have the same weaknesses and show up the same failure 
to do the job, or at least such a disparity in performance, that you 
would not get the results that you were looking for? 

Mr. Derruick. That has not been the experience in places where 
these testing and guidance and counseling programs have been most 
effectively conducted. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is, the States are doing a pretty good job? 

Mr. Derruick. Some individual school systems are, in certain 
States. But the trouble is that too many systems in too many States 
do not have these resources to do the job. 

Mr. Gwinn. They are gradually taking them on, are they not, just 
as they are taking on good textbooks ? 

Mr. Derruick. In years—but we feel the national interest will not 
permit the country to wait that long for it to happen in that way. 

Mr. Gwinn. What would be the attitude toward the regular pub- 
lishers of these tests that are not in circulation, toward this Federal 
program ? 

Mr. Derruick. That will be a decision for the States. I do not 
know what the attitude of the publishers might be. It will be the 
business of the State to determine what testing programs they should 
use, and how they should be administered there. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you not intend to make a contribution in the maite- 
rials of these testin programs? 

Mr. Derrutcr. We might act in an advisory capacity, but those 
decisions would come from the State. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what particular test the State would use ? 

Mr. Derruick. We would not tell them what test to use. 

Mr. Gwinn. Whether they bought them from the World Book Co. 
or from Ginn Co. ? 
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Mr. Dertuicx. Or designed their own test. That would strictly be 
a decision that the State would make. 

Mr. Gwinn. What are you going to do then, just provide more 
money ? 

Mr. Derruick. We are going to provide these grants, these funds, 
to aid the State in accomplishing the objectives. 

Mr. Gwinn. They have the money now. Many States have the 
money now. Why are they not doing a good job? Many of the 
States have the money. We have the same problem we had in class- 
room construction. Some are and some are not. Why give New York 
and Ohio and California money to stimulate them to do what they 
should do? 

Mr. Derruick. The whole point is that we cannot wait years for 
these programs to become effective in all of the States. There are 
too many youngsters. The very fact that we are losing 200,000 young- 
sters from our top brackets in ability would indicate that we ‘cannot 
wait. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think we are justified as a Federal Government 
under the Constitution to do this, as a measure of national defense? 
Is that the theory ? 

Mr. Derruick. We think that is clearly in the national interest to 
do this job. 

Mr. Gwinn. No; I mean national defense. 

Mr. Joun A. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, and Dr. Derthick, may I 
— to that ? 

The National Government, throughout its history, although not 
delegated any specific responsibility | to take on an educational pro- 
gram for the United States, has felt that education is so important 
to the well-being of the country that it has never hesitated to stimu- 
late, by land grants and grants of money, the education program, to 
bring it to a level and respond to the national interest. 

For example, the land-grant State universities were brought into 
being at the very time when the agriculture of this country was bur- 
geoning and needing a more sc ientific emphasis, and when the me- 
chanical arts, as they were then called, engineering as we now speak 
of it, and technology as we now speak of. it, were just beginning to 
play a significant part in our industry. 

At the time of the First World W ar, when we were short of ma- 
chinists, and farm labor needed to be stepped up, because of a man- 
power shortage, we entered upon the vocational educational program. 

It is another juncture, it seems to us, in our society and in the ad- 

vancement of this country, economically, defensewise and so on, which 
seems to suggest that we ought to enter now upon a Federal program 
which would stimulate the maximum use of our greatest natural re- 
source, our youngsters. 

It does bear directly upon our national security, to be directly re- 
sponsive to your inquiry. 

Just yesterday at Yale, and for the day before, we had a great nunt- 
ber of scientists in this country brought together. 

There seemed to be there the unanimous opinion that the national 
security of this country was directly related to our educational system, 
and its effectiveness and to the making of that system more effective. 

Our National Government, it seems to me, cannot possibly, under 
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the circumstances stand idly by and do nothing to bring our educa- 
tional system another step along the very significant road that it has 
come. 

Mr. Gwinn. I suppose that you could argue with some force that 
a particular State has its own a special interest, say in agriculture, 
and would not have the facility for knowing what its percent should 
be in terms of preparing these youngsters. Is that the line on which 

ou have conceived of this, that you stimulate the States? I was 

rought up to believe that the States should stimulate the Federal 
Government—it is an agent of the State, really—to do its job for the 
State. 

Maybe we are at a stage where the Federal Government, functioning 
in matters of national defense, which is its sole job, would have to turn 
around and do what we have not been accustomed to thinking of, and 
stimulate the States to give them more soldiers, or give them more 
mathematicians. 

I think we have to have a fundamental reason for doing this, a 
constitutional reason for doing it, in order to relieve ourselves of the 
fear that you fellows down there may want to tell our kids what to 
think, like you tell the grownups, through your propaganda, what to 
think on these things. 

Mr. Derrnickx. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Gwinn—I think Mr. Gwinn 
was not here yesterday morning early, when Secretary Folsom gave 
his testimony. That 1s, you came in a little after he gave this part. 

I think in just about two sentences from the Secretary’s testimony, 
we hit the issue that you are touching on, when he says: 

This is a national need. It is a problem which requires a national perspective 
and a nationwide effort. It would be unrealistic to expect each local school 
district in America to act to meet this national need, as fully and as promptly 
as today’s circumstances require. 

Then from the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers, 
there is a letter to the President from Howard Bevis, the chairman. 
He says in part: 

America’s response to the Soviet challenge must be the marshaling of our 
brainpower resources, in company with other nations of the free world, not only 
for mutual defense, but to meet the broader challenges of the scientific age we 
have entered. 

I think that now it is pretty well recognized throughout all the 
world that education is the major instrumentality in a cold war, or 
a hot war, either. 

It is from that viewpoint that we come in the national interest and 
for national security, advocating these measures, to strengthen criti- 
cal points of need in our educational program, through stimulation 
of the States, but through and in full recognition of State control 
and administration of schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. How are you going to emphasize it without making 
too much emphasis on the need of mathematicians and scientists ? 

Mr. Dertruick. You are anticipating just a little bit my testimony. 

I treat that pretty thoroughly in my written testimony, a little 
later on. 

I wonder if you would mind if I covered that later ? 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 
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Do you contemplate that these materials in the test, the persons 
that make up these questions for tests, will be affected by this pro- 
gram? Are you going to get these counselors and these experts in 
testing from other than the regular sources from which they now 
function ? 

Mr. Derruick. It is a question of State responsibility there. The 
State must exercise responsibility and leadership in training these 
people when they do not have trained people available, improving 
the training of those who are partially trained, or with regard to the 
testing, it is up to the State to decide whether they will contract with 
a State university, or some other institution of higher learning, with 
the facilities, or some testing agency, or design their own tests. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is the source of this particular kind of specialty, 
persons who are specialists in these fields of testing? Where do we 
get them ? 

Mr. Derruick. Let me ask the Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education, Mr. Blauch, to answer that. 

Mr. Biavucu. The testing people are trained in the universities, 
largely through the departments of psychology. They receive their 
initial training there, but afterward they may be working in various 
places, testing people. 

The gidcstional testing service at Princeton is a good example of 
one of the large testing organizations. 

There are some States which, through their bureaus of educational 
research, provide a service of this type to the State or to the com- 
munities. 

Mr. Gwinn. This idea originated with our psychologists or our 
ee to expand their field ? 

r. Buavcu. The idea of educational testing has come about 
largely from the study of psychology. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there a fair unanimity of opinion among the pro- 
fessionals, as well as the parents who have to do with these things, 
that this is good, that there is no question about it, that this sort of 
thing does what we hope it may do? 

Mr. Buiavcn. I think that the demonstrated accomplishments of 
this program in all those—in those all too few systems, but still, na- 
tionwide, quite a number, where it is being successfully conducted, 
that the results obtained there don’t leave doubts. It is not a matter 
of guesswork ; this is an accomplished scientific achievement, this 
testing, guidance, and counseling program. It will work and it will 
do what we expect it to do. 

Mr. Gwinn. You still have this human factor, of course, in any 
guidance, whether the judgment of a person who advises a youngster 
is correct, the same as the psychiatrist’s judgment may or may not 
be right. 

Mr. Derruick. That is true, but the cumulative record contains 
many test results. It has the judgment of a number of teachers, along 
with the guidance counselor’s opinion, who would come into the pic- 
ture. You see, it is not some decision that is made at one sitting, but 
it may be a decision that is evolved over a period of 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the testing is done at the local level ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gwinn. Always? 
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Mr. Dertuickx. Always at the local level. We think that is very 
important. ; 
. Gwinn. Of course, it is all subject to the counteraction of fa- 
thers or mothers or friends, or whoever is advising the youngster. 
Mr. Dertuick. But the fathers and mothers are included in the 


rocess. 
. Mr. Gwinn. They become a part of the test? 

Mr. Dertuick. They become a party to the counseling process. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, that is good. 

I will not interrupt further. I appreciate your answers, and they 
are very persuasive. 

Oe, thanesom. Thank you, sir. They were good questions. 

Mr. Exxiort. I thank the gentleman from New York, and I thank 
Dr. Derthick and Dr. Perkins and Mr. Richardson and Mr. Flynt and 
Dr. Ludington, Dr. Conrad, Dr. Sneed, and Dr. Blaugh for their very 
fine contributions here this morning at this hearing. 

Dr. Derthick, you have scheduling problems and so do we. Next 
week is the birthday of a great American by the name of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Many members of his party will desire to be out of town to celebrate 
his birthday. I think that after Monday we are not going to have 
much chance to have many hearings next week. 

Let me leave it by saying that we will arrange with your office a 
convenient time for you to complete your testimony. 

Mr. Derruickx. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We thank you all. 

The committee will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, but 
Dr. Derthick will not be able to be with us because he has answered 
a call to testify before the Senate Committee in the morning. 

Our witness for tomorrow is Dr. L. A. Dubridge, the president of 
the California Institute of Technology, of Pasadena, Calif. 

Mr. Ricrarpson. Could we request, or would it be feasible to have 
Dr. Derthick’s testimony, at such time as the printed record is com- 
piled, appear consecutively, since he has completed part of his pre- 
pared statement? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Without objection, Dr. Derthick’s testimony, when 

iven, will appear immediately following the testimony he gave to- 
ay, so as to keep it in proper order. 

I want to say to you, Dr. Derthick, that I sincerely hope that we 
testimony and the fine answers that you and your associates and the 
members of your group have given to our questions. 

I think this morning has been very well spent for the committee. 

Mr. Dertuick. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak for my associates 
and myself, and to say that it is always a real pleasure for us to appear 
before your committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you so much. 

(Editor’s note: In order to keep continuity of the witness’ state- 
ment, Mr. Derthick’s testimony (resumed) of February 19, 1958, will 
follow this day’s hearing.) 

(Whereupon the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 o’clock a. m., 
on Thursday, February 6, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1958 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LABsor, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF SpeciAL EpucATION AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucarTIon, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott presiding. 

Present : Subcommittee on Special Education, Representatives Elli- 
ott (chairman), Green, McGovern, and Wainwright. Subcommittee 
on General Education, Representatives Bailey (chairman), Gwinn, 
Frelinghuysen, and Haskell. 

Staff members present: Charles M. Ryan, general counsel; Ken- 
nedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator; and Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special 
Education). 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We will proceed with the statement of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Mr. Lawrence G. Derthick, who testified origi- 
nally on February 5, and whose testimony had to be interrupted 
because of the necessity that he appear to testify according to a 
previous engagement before the Senate committee. 

I will say again, Mr. Commissioner, we are happy to have you, and 
you may proceed in any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENTS OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION; ELLIOTT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
(FOR LEGISLATION); LLOYD E. BLAUCH, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION; MELVIN W. SNEED, DIRECTOR, 
LAWS AND LEGISLATION BRANCH; JOHN R. LUDINGTON, CHIEF, 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, INSTRUCTION, ORGANIZATION, AND SERV- 
ICES BRANCH, DIVISION OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS; 
AND HERBERT S. CONRAD, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND STATISTI- 
CAL SERVICES BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Mr. Derruicx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is always good to be before your committee, and, as you observe, 
my colleagues are here again, including Assistant Secretary Rich- 
ardson. 

We have edited very sharply this testimony in order to save your 
time, and, yet, we think we are treating the essential facts, and we can 
give more time for questions perhaps. 

807 
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However, I would like to ask that the complete testimony appear 
in the record. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the testimony of the Commissioner, § 
as set forth in the prepared statement, will appear in the record fol | 


lowing his reading of the portions of it. 

Mr. Derruick. If we may spend about 5 or 6 minutes on scholar. 
ships, we are proposing, Mr. alone. under the provisions of part 
B of title I of the bill, a program of undergraduate scholarships 
which we regard as a key element of the comprehensive three-part 
program of testing, counseling, and guidance and scholarship, each 

art of which is aimed to encourage a higher proportion of the ablest 
high school graduates to continue their education. 

I have already discussed the first two parts which would further 
this purpose by promoting the early identification of ability and the 
improvement of counseling and guidance services. 

Our broad objective is to reduce the loss of talent, potentially im- 


portant to national security, caused when so many able young people § 


drop out of school too early. 

The proposal of a limited scholarship program fits into these pro 
visions in two ways: 

First, the opportunity for scholarships on a competitive basis in 
itself would create a strong incentive for able young people to stay 
in school, work harder in academic subjects, and to prepare for 
college. 

Second, it would provide assurance that a lack of financial re 
sources need not be the barrier to higher education for the most able 
boys and girls who have been stimulated to want to go to college by 
the testing, counseling and guidance provisions of the program. 

We know, of course, Mr. Chairman, that your Subcommittee on 
Special Education for some months has been developing a very com 
prehensive record of testimony on the availability and need for stu 
dent financial assistance. 

It will be recalled that our Department has previously testified 
at length on this subject, and I assume that it would not be your wish 
that we repeat that testimony. However, since testifying before the 
subcommittee in August 1957, we have completed a number of special 
studies and have developed other supplementary information which 
I should like with your permission to submit for insertion at an ap- 
propriate place in the record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the material to which the Com- 
missioner refers will be inserted in the record at the points indicated 
by him. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


STUDIES OF NEED FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE BY SUPERIOR HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Numerous studies have been conducted by public and private agencies and 
organizations and by responsible and experienced individuals which indicate the 
scope and extent of the financial needs of high-school students desiring to attain 
a college education. 

Surveys conducted under the auspices of the National Science Foundation, 
Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), the University of Minnesota, Hunter 
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College, the State University of New York, Utah State Department of Education, 
and under cooperative research agreements with the Office of Education, the 
Arkansas Southern State College, Indiana University, and the University of 
Wisconsin provide a valid body of data and criteria which can be utilized to 
distinguish the financial needs of high-school students from other factors which 
tend to discourage college attendance, such as lack of personal and family 
motivation and positive community influences. 

In attempting to estimate the size of the potential group not now entering 
college who would be available for scholarship assistance, it is necessary not only 
to recognize the economic, professional, and cultural factors in the adolescent 
population but also to determine to what extent lack of financial resources is the 
determining factor. Fortunately, there has developed over the years a con- 
siderable volume of research data dealing with this problem. 

A number of studies have been made of the college-going habits of Minnesota 
public-high-school graduates. In 1945, Keller reported that two-fifths of the 
seniors in the top 30 percent of achievement entered college. More recently in 
his study, After High School—What?, published in 1954, Ralph Berdie indicated 
that although the situation had shown some improvement, still one-third of the 
exceptionally superior high-school seniors had no plans to enter college. A year 
later in his followup survey he found that only 76 percent of the seniors indi- 
cating college plans had actually enrolled in college. 

Prof. Alex A. Daughtry of Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, made a 
similar study of approximately 5,400 Kansas public-high-school graduates 
(1955). Defining superior ability as the top third in achievement and intelli- 
gence, he reported that 1,800 seniors or 34 percent of the total group failed in 
the following autumn to enroll in the institutions of higher education. A com- 
parable study of the superior high-school graduates of 1956 revealed a similar 
situation with an almost identical figure of 35 percent who failed to enter college. 

A study of a group of high-ability graduates of three New York City high 
schools was recently completed. This report was made by Evelyn Mason and 
Jane Frydman of Hunter College, and was limited to 340 superior graduates 
in June 1955 (1. Q.’s over 117). Its findings are of considerable interest because 
of the substantial provision for higher education facilities at modest fees pro- 
vided by the New York City municipal colleges. 

A followup study 1 year later of these superior students indicated that 75 
percent had enrolled in college as full-time students and another 9 percent had 
enrolled on a part-time basis. Despite ready access to “low cost” higher-educa- 
tion facilities, one-sixth or 55 or these superior graduates failed to enroll in any 
higher institution. Moreover, in an analysis of the reasons why these graduates 
had not enrolled or had dropped out during the first year of their college work, 
two-fifths reported that financial assistance would have enabled them to attend 
college on a full-time basis. 

A report of an investigation of a special group of 300 high-achievement public 
secondary-school graduates in the State of Utah was presented by David R. 
Dixon at the subcommittee hearings at Salt Lake City, November 1, 1957. It is 
of special interest since Utah surpasses all other States in the percentage of peo- 
ple of high-school age (14-17 years) enrolled in high school and similarly in the 
percentage of college-age youth (18-21 years) enrolled in college. This study 
was confined to members of the top quarter of the June 1957 graduating classes 
of 25 Utah public high schools located 25 miles or more distant from a university 
or junior college. 

By means of questionnaires and interviews with students, parents, and princi- 
pals, it was ascertained that 83 percent of this superior group had enrolled in 
college. Of these, however, 30 percent anticipated financial difficulty which 
might force them to withdraw prior to graduation. Of the small group not en- 
rolled in college, almost three-fifths indicated that they would attend if granted 
financial assistance. Dixon concluded that a suitable program of assistance 
would enable the institutions to attract and hold in college about 93 percent of 
this top quarter group of high-school graduates. 

The most complete and significant national study concerning the problem of 
lack of college attendance by high-ability secondary-school studies was made 
by Charles C. Cole, Jr., assistant dean, Columbia College, Columbia University, 
under a grant from the National Science Foundation to the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J. It was based upon the returns of a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire from approximately 10,000 seniors in 478 representative high schools in 
the spring of 1955. It was published in 1956 by the College Entrance Examina- 
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tion Board under the title, “Encouraging Scientific Talent: A Study of America’s 
Able Students Who Are Lost to College and Ways of Attracting Them to College 
and Science Careers.” 

Based upon the Office of Education’s estimate of 1,265,000 public high-schoo} 
seniors (1954-55), and defining the superior students as those in the top 30 per. 
cent of intellectual ability, Cole estimated the total number of such able high. 
school seniors at 365,000. Of this group, 163,000 (45 percent) indicated their 
intention to enter college in the following autumn while another 95,000 or 26 
percent said they planned to enter college later. Almost one-half of these su. 
perior seniors who did not plan to enter college indicated that the financial] 
barrier was an important factor in their decision. Making provision for seniors 
enrolled in nonpublic secondary schools, Cole concluded that the number of high- 
ability seniors who do not enter college and who presumably are in need of 
financial aid if they are to be salvaged for higher education at approximately 
60,000 to 100,000 per year. 

The projection on a national basis of the group of high-ability seniors who 
indicated no interest in entering college, presumably even with scholarship offers, 
was estimated at another 100,000. Mr. Cole closed this section of his study with 
the following significant statement: 

“Despite the increased interest in the bachelor of arts degree, higher education 
is still losing up to one-half of the top 30 percent or so of the Nation’s high- 
school seniors. Bach year, apparently, between 60,000 and 100,000 highly able 
secondary-school graduates with aptitude and interest for college failed to con- 
tinue their education for financial reasons. Another group of similar size and 
ability lack the interest or motivation for college. This is a serious waste of 
intellectual resources which should not be overshadowed by the rising tide of 
college enrollments.” 

It is this group of superior high-school graduates whose families lack ade 
quate financial resources which constitutes the pool of superior ability from 
which to train the larger numbers of engineers, teachers, scientists, researchers, 
doctors, and intellectual leaders which the country desperately needs. 

In the spring of 1955, the Educational Testing Service, under a grant from 
the National Science Foundation, conducted a supplementary study of the 
college and vocational plans of 10,000 seniors in the top 30 percent in academic 
aptitude. The results of this study were published in August 1956 under the 
title, “Background Factors and College-Going Plans Among High-Aptitude High 
School Seniors.” 

Of this high-ability group of seniors, 80 percent of the boys and 70 percent 
of the girls reported that they would like to attend college. The other group 
of students, those who originally expressed a lack of interest in college, were 
asked if they would go if they had a scholarship. Four-fifths indicated that 
they would probably, and in some cases would certainly, desire to go to college. 
Apparently the substantial majority of the superior seniors who reported that 
they did not plan to go to college, indicated that they would plan to enter college 
if given scholarship assistance. 

This report closed with the two following important conclusions: 

“The fact that a very large number of able students without college plans 
would be willing to go to college if given a scholarship surely indicates that 
many students do not have college plans simply because they have never been 
able to view college as being a reasonable prospect. * * * Given a way to pay 
their expenses their plans apparently would readily change; given the assurance 
early in. their school career that college is financially attainable, they might in 
clude in their courses the science, mathematics, and English needed to make it 
a reality * * *. 

“In the salvage of cases such as these, a large-scale scholarship program, com 
bined with better counseling in the junior and senior high schools, could most 
effectively increase the proportion of able students going to college. The exist 
ence of such a scholarship program would make it possible for high-school 
counselors to demonstrate to the ‘no interest’ student that college is, in fact, & 
real possibility. Even though many students who earlier expected to require 
such scholarship support later found independent resources, the scholarship pro- 
gram would have served a very useful purpose by encouraging students to plan 
for college.” 
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AVAILABILITY OF STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The Division of Higher Education of the Office of Education is currently en- 
in a national study of institutional financial aid to college students. The 
number of undergraduate students aided and the total volume of student finan- 
cial assistance of the several different types for the academic year 1955-56 are 
presented in table 1. Complete results of this stndy were presented to the Sub- 
committee on Special Education under date of August 15, 1957. 


Taste 1.—I/nstitutional financial aid for undergraduate college students, 1955-56 


dah laietenstiheenth iat cche cin sate 


| 
Type of financial aid Number of Amount 


students 


237, 370 $65, 736, 950 
a 77, 107 12, 463, 182 
Employment-........--------- Mba LdvekatWundedbescs capipehetacetanes 288, 479 65, 931, 915 





Source: Wilkins, Theresa Birch. Financial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1957, No. 18. 


Although these data are based upon the returns of 1,560 colleges and univer- 
sities which reported at least 1 of the 8 types of student aid, it is of more 
than passing interest that 190 other higher institutions indicated that they 
had no student aid available in any form. It is obvious that the number of 
college students aided and the total of such financial assistance granted directly 
by the institutions run into figures of considerable magnitude. 


STATE PROGRAMS OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


There is as yet no comprehensive study of State scholarship programs. Our 
present limited information is summarized from a variety of sources including 
legislative acts, data in the catalogs of State higher institutions, and officers 
of the State departments of education. Because of the failure to report all 
items in a consistent manner, the figures below are suggestive rather than 
complete. Scholarship programs are currently operated by 41 States and their 
supporting appropriations were approximately $14 million (1957-58). These 
figures do not include the payments of grants to professional and graduate-school 
students enrolled in institutions in other States under the three regional com- 
missions of higher education. 

Several of the States maintain limited scholarship programs for such special 
categories as veterans, children of veterans, Indians, students training for the 
health professions, prospective teachers, teachers of cerebral palsied children, 
and one State, New York, has a special program for engineering and science 
students. During the past academic year (1956-57), 4 States reported schol- 
arship programs with annual appropriations in excess of $500,000 each and 4 
other States maintain programs with appropriations between $250,000 and 
$500,000. In general, however, the number of scholarship awards under the 
several State programs are limited and the stipends for the most part are 
restricted to the amount of tuition costs and range from $30 to $600 per aca- 
demic year. 

The two States with the largest general (nuncategorical) scholarship pro- 
grams are New York and California, with a total combined cost last year of ap- 
proximately 614 million. During the past academic year, the New York State 
program provided 17,454 scholarships at an estimated cost of 6.2 million, while 
the California program which has only completed its first year of operation 
involved 600 scholarships and cost $232,415. In the fourth year of this program 
(1959-60) when it is fully implemented, it is estimated that 2,560 scholarships 
will be awarded and the total cost of these grants will be approximately 
$1,100,000. 

Illinois has recently adopted a similar general scholarship program and has 
established a State scholarship commission by law and is now setting in place 
its administrative machinery. Next autumn (1958) its first group of scholar- 
Ship recipients will enroll in college. The legislative appropriation for schol- 
arships in the first year of this program is $600,000. 
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SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS OF BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND OTHER PRIVATE SOURCES 


Another substantial volume of undergraduate scholarship assistance is that 
group of awards granted by a wide variety of business firms, corporations, labor 
unions, civic organizations, parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, and 
other organizations, which has grown rapidly in recent years. The estimate 
of the sponsored scholarship service of the Educational Testing Service for the 
current academic year (1957-58) for the principal volume of this noninstity. 
tional scholarship assistance, that granted by business firms and corporations, 
placed the number of these grants at approximately 28,000 with a total value 
of approximately $18 million. The largest segment of this group of scholar. 
thips are those administered by the National Merit Scholarship Corp. This 
year approximately 60 business firms and corporations awarded about 1,400 
raerit scholarships and their total value was almost $900,000. 


SIZE OF INSTITUTIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In the study of institutional student-aid resources conducted by the Office 
of Education, 1,332 colleges and universities submitted data with respect to 
the size of their annual scholarship grants. Although the total amount of insti- 
tutional scholarship assistance reported by the colleges and universities is large 
in gross figures, the size of the scholarship grant to the median student was 
relatively modest. For the 431 publicly controlled higher institutions which 
submitted data, the grant to the median undergraduate student was $147, 
whereas in the case of his colleague in the privately controlled colleges and 
universities the median scholarship student received $275. Closer examination 
of the figures indicate that although approximately 21,000 students received 
scholarships in excess of $625 each, they constituted only 9.2 percent of the total 
group of scholarship students. At the other extreme, almost one-third of all 
scholarship winners received grants of less than $125. 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of undergraduate scholarship awards according to the 
size of the annual grant 





Publicly | Privately | 
Size of annual grant controlled | controlled 


Number 


Number of institutions 1, 332 


$1,625 or more 
$1,375-$1,624__. 
$1,125-$1,374__. 


38, 172 


82, 558 
$147 


i The median which is the middle figure which divides the institutions in two equal groups; one-half 
paying larger scholarship grants and the other half paying less has been utilized rather than the average, 
since it is not influenced to the same degree by the small number of grants at the extremes of the range. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Preliminary report of 
student-aid project, December 1957. 


FAMILY INCOME 


Recent family-income data are indicative of the ability of families to assist 
in underwriting the cost of college attendance of a son or daughter. Table 3 
presents a comparative summary of family income after Federal income taxes, 
by fifths, for the years 1950 and 1954. 


2.._| Seese 
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Taste 3.—Average family personal income after payment of Federal income tag 
for fifths of consumer units ; 1950 and 1954 
premiere 


Mean income after Federal | Increase in personal after- 
income tax tax income 


1950! 1954 2 Amount 


Fifths of consumer units 


1U, 8. Department of Commerce, Income Distribution in the United States, 1944-50; p. 85. 
2 Goldsmith, Selma F. Income Distribution in the United States, 1952-55, Survey of Current Business, 
vol. 36:9-16 (June 1956). 


It will be noted that family income after taxes in the fourth and highest 
fifth income groups has increased at a somewhat lower rate than incomes in 
the lower levels. It is from the fourth and highest fifths of income groupings 
that the greatest number of college students now come. It will be readily seen 
that, although the percentage increase in income from the lower three-fifths 
is about 20 percent, the mean income of these groups ranged from $1,278 to 
$4,173. Substantial student assistance funds will be necessary to attract into 
college the superior high-school graduates from families in these lower-income 
groups. The Department’s proposed scholarship plan is designed to assist 
precisely this group of superior needy young people. 

Further evidence concerning the ability of families to contribute to the college- 
going costs of family members is available from the 1955 income data. In that 
year approximately one-half of all family units had an annual income of less 
than $5,000; and, of these, 4 million families, or 9 percent of the total, had in- 
comes of less than $2,000. It requires no extended calculations to establish the 
fact that these families could contribute only a limited amount toward the main- 
tenance of a son or daughter in college. 


INCREASE IN CHARGES FOR TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES 


An important consideration in dealing with the problem of student financial 
assistance is the trend toward the increase of tuition and required fees to off- 
set the rising operating costs which confront the colleges and universities. In 
this connection, it should be noted that the two groups of higher institutions, 
public and private, rely upon student-tuition receipts in varying degrees. For the 
academic year 1953-54, the most recent year for which complete and comparable 
institutional data are available, the income from student fees of the privately 
controlled higher institutions constituted approximately 50 percent of the total 
educational and general expenditures (except expenditures for organized re- 
search). In the case of the publicly controlled colleges and universities the 
comparable ratio was 14 percent. 

Some indication of the size of annual tuition and required fee charges in the 
several types of higher institutions and the increases between 1949-50 and the 
current academic year (1957-58) is suggested by the data in table 4. 
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TABLE 4.—Comparison of the average annual tuition and required fees of 196 
representative colleges and universities, 1949-50 and 1957-58 








Average tuition and Increase 
| Number of required fees 
Type of institution institutions) 


| 


1957-582 | Amount | Percent 


—__——_..., 


$139 


Publicly controlled 56 
Privately controlled._.._.-....-..__-- 271 


Publicly controlled: | 
Universities. ..-........- age Aeciaiiredend | 
Liberal arts colleges | 105 





Teachers’ colleges | 143 
Technological schools 171 | 
Junior colleges__...............-- seus | 25 | 
Privately controlled: 
Universities 457 732 | 
Liberal arts colleges 439 575 | 236 
Technological schoois 626 | 962 | 336 | 





2S Sseee |. 











1 Conrad, Herbert S. and Hollis, E. V. Trends in Tuition Charges and Fees, Annals of the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. 301: 148-64 (September 1955). 

2 Preliminary report, Division of Higher Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
January 1958. 


Although the percentages of increase for the 2 types of institutions were 
fairly similar, 50 percent in the case of the public institutions and 58 percent 
in the case of the private institutions, there was a marked difference in the 
average tuition charge of the 2 groups of institutions. In the case of the pub- 
licly controlled institutions, the average tuition and required fees this year is 
$168 in contrast to the average charge of $736 in the case of the privately con- 
trolled institutions. During the 8-year period, the average public college in- 
creased its tuition charge $56 while the average private institution raised its 
tuition fees by $271. The comparison of tuition charges for the several different 
types of institutions is also presented. 

It is evident that the end of tuition increases is not yet in sight. Already 
increased tuition charges for the next academic year (1958-59) have been an- 
nounced by such well-known institutions as Amherst, Barnard, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, 
Radcliffe, Rochester, Stanford, Trinity (Conn.), Tufts, Wellesley, Wesleyan, and 
Williams. However, in fairness to these fine colleges and universities, it must 
be granted that under present conditions such increases are apparently necessary 
to meet higher operating costs and for increased salaries of their teaching staffs. 


BASIC INSTITUTIONAL AND TOTAL COSTS 


Although tuition and required fees are already high and have increased in 
recent years, they still constitute only a part of the costs which confront college 
students and their parents. A better comparison of the basic institutional costs 
(tuition, required fees, board and room in institutional facilities) for students 
attending college away from home is presented in table 5. Considering both 
publicly controlled and privately controlled higher institutions as a single group, 
it is noted that in 389 or one-third of 1,168 institutions which supplied data, the 
basie institutional charge for tuition, board and room was in excess of $1,000. 
At the other extreme there were 25 colleges and universities (18 public and 
7 private institutions), in which the basic institutional cost was less than $400. 
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TaBLe 5.—Oomparison of the annual costs of tuition and required fees and board 
and room charges, 1955-56 
Tae tasliinernnd area bihl Setocatieciben Dell cca cna eciaesscitii lee sessile ll aed sian indo 

Publicly | Privately | 


Annual tuition and required fees and board and room charges controlled controlled Total 
institutions ae | 


$1,800 to $1,999. - 


OI citar yey wna 35 = — begin dd gntg~ tine pene Abed Sy oe a 
$1,600 to $1,799. - "| 
i| 


$50 $971 


cs 
tg 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Preliminary Report of Student Aid Project, 
December 195 


Although the median annual cost of tuition, board, and room in both types of 
colleges and universities is $826, there is a substantial difference in the median 
institutional cost of the public and private higher institutions. In the case of 
the public colleges, it was $595 while for the student in the private institution, 
the median basic institutional charge was $971 per year. Caution must be 
exercised in the interpretation of these median figures since they are for the num- 
ber of institutions rather than for corresponding student enrollments. 

Thus far, our consideration of institutional costs has dealt only with the basic 
institutional costs—tuition, required fees, board, and room. These costs, how- 
ever, are but a portion of the total costs of maintaining a college student as the 
parents of students enrolled in a college or university will readily testify. 

The Office of Education has recently published « cumprehensive study of these 
eosts. BE. V. Hollis, of the Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
directed this study and prepared the report, Costs of Attending College, which 
was published in October 1957 as bulletin No. 9. It deals with the cost data for 
the academic year 1952-53 of a representative sample of 15,300 students enrolled 
in 110 colleges and universities. The study includes living costs, such as clothés, 
room, board, transportation, recreation, and educational costs such as tuition, 
fees, books, instructional supplies and equipment. The median total annual cost 
per student was $1,219 and the range in cost of the middle 50 percent of all 
students was from $815 to $1,708. The median cost of the expenditures of men 
students was $1,278, while the comparable figure for women was somewhat 
lower, $1,093. 

The average annual expenditure for students residing in college-operated 
dormitories, according to the type of higher institution attended, are summarized 
in the following tabulation: 


Publicly Privately 
controlled | controlled 


Universities. . Pataki ea Js indh plied ein: saeco igniter $1, 297 $1, 907 
Technological institutions. , Ba sh br tase int eaepieee ee to ae 1, 331 
Liberal arts colleges - - - -- rhe Eon adv widgtn Tiebitinn sg5ba> cheindabee bas j 

Teachers colleges _ . 


Junior colleges... .. 





It is interesting and significant to note that the students’ families contrib- 
uted 41 percent of their expenditures, 29 percent came from students’ savings, 
and the students earned 17 percent after entering college. Scholarship grants 
accounted for 5 percent of the cost and the educational benefits of the veterans’ 
GI bill, and the vocational rehabilitation program accounted for anothr 5 per- 
cent. Two thirds of the men students worked and earned an average of $486 
per year, while half of the women students worked and averaged $245 per 
year toward their college costs. It will probably be of considerable interest 
ito Members of the committee to know that only 10 percent of the men students 
and 8 percent of the women students in this study were from families with 
annual inconims of less than $3.000. 


98049— 58—pt. 2——11 
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QUALIFIED STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT AWARDED SCHOLARSHIPS BECAUSE OF INADEQUATE 
INSTITUTIONAL FUNDS 


A partial measure of the unmet need for additional scholarship assistance 
is afforded by another Office of Education study now nearing completion. Of 
the 1,562 colleges and universities which supplied data concerning their student 
aid resources, almost one-half (718) provided estimates of the number of 
qualified applicants who were not awarded scholarships because the institutions 
lacked adequate funds. Of this group of institutions, 270 were publicly con. 
trolled and 448 were privately controlled. 

According to the estimates of these institutions, they were unable to grant 
scholarships to approximately 70,500 students. A detailed analysis in terms 
of types of higher institutions and the number of students involved in the seven 
different types of colleges and universities is set forth in table 6. 


Taste 6.—Estimated number of qualified undergraduate students who were not 
awarded scholarships because the colleges lacked adequate funds 


— saneensneeneesanemnie SNS ss 


Number of qualified applicants 
Type of institution VP Neee 





Public Private Total 


I aE es adv ocp ais bibenhid 16, 818 14, 322 

es ent coegntenemponetés enaliwephind 3, 456 21, 477 24, 983. 
es ee oni ond onabe ine papienaceos=nesons 6, 035 247 6, 282 
Technological schools 3 1, 978 2, 813 
Theological schools... ._........--..-------- ijt eicieioiee sec bitiamahe : 596 596 


Other professional schools 3 803 934 
Junior colleges , 13% 1, 663 3, 795 


41, 086 70, 498 





It is recognized, of course, that the number of students, particularly those 
planning to enter college for the first time, probably submitted applications for 
financial assistance to more than one college or university. Approximately $16 
million of additional institutional scholarship money would have been necessary 
to fulfill requests regarded as worthy of favorable consideration by college 
authorities. This amount is based upon the assumption that the 718 colleges 
and universities which supplied these data were representative of all higher 
institutions, that each applicant submitted an average of 2.4 scholarship appli- 
eations (college scholarship service estimate), and the further assumption that 
this group of applicants for financial assistance would have received scholarship 
grants of approximately the same magnitude as the successful scholarship 
holders. 

Mr. Dertuick. Thank you. 

Our legislative proposal would authorize the appropriation of 
$7,500,000 for undergraduate scholarships for the first year of the 
program, and a like amount would be made available for new scholar- 
ships for each of 3 additional years. It is proposed that recipients of 
scholarships continue to receive stipends for a maximum of 4 years, 

Based upon the assumption that the stipends will average $750 
annually, it is expected that the sums recommended will provide for 
10,000 new scholarships each year reaching a total of 40,000 in the 
fourth year of operation. 

We have given serious consideration to the determination of what 
should constitute a reasonable Federal effort in this area. 

The number of scholarships proposed will, we believe, provide a 
sufficient reward to high-school students who have been motivated to 
attend college and which, when added to institutional, State, and other 
financial aid available to students, will assist in making a major con- 
tribution to the drawing into college of large numbers of worthy 
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young people who cannot for financial reasons anticipate college 
attendance. ; 5 2 
On the other hand, we believe the program is not so large as to dis- 
courage further scholarship assistance by institutions, States, and 
rivate donors. Nor do we believe that it will constitute an excuse 
or any withdrawal or diminution of existing scholarship programs. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all that we thought we would present in 
formal testimony on scholarships. ; 

I realize that you and your committee have studied this problem 
extensively and you may not have any further question at this time. 
But, before we go into the next part of the testimony, I thought I 
might pause to inquire. 

Mr. Exv.iorr. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. I will hold my questions for the time being, Mr. 
Chairman. si, 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed then, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Derruick. All right, sir. 

We are going next into the part of the testimony concerning grants 
to States for strengthening of science or mathematics instruction in the 
public schools. 

As a preface to our testimony, at this point, Mr. Chairman, it 
scarcely needs to be said that we have entered a new era, an era unfold- 
ing as a result of new knowledge of the universe and the continued 
development of new sources of energy. In many respects what recent- 
ly was in the future, as conceived in the minds of men, is already here. 
We have been startled by recent developments and the accelerated pace 
with which the doors to nature’s secrets are being opened. 

The relative recency of the entrance of the laboratory sciences into 
the curriculum undoubtedly is one factor limiting the character and 
degree of science offerings in the schools. Many of our schools never 
have had suitable laboratory facilities, and in school after school the 
few science courses that are taught are often of a very inadequate 
nature, with instruction by teachers with less than desirable qualifi- 
cations for the task. In recent years even the more favored 
schools have suffered sharp limitations on their science programs, as 
we shall show. These and other conditions have contributed to a 
critical imbalance in the curriculum, instruction, and student enroll- 
ment. 

The proposed legislation is designed to encourage State and local 
school systems to correct the imbalance in education, by strengthening 
the sciences and mathematics, which have suffered over the years. 
This emphasis is needed not only to enlarge our supply of scientists 
but to provide those students now in our schools—our future leaders— 
with a general understanding of these essential ingredients of the 
space age, so that they can comprehend the future promises, as well 
as the perils, of the age in which they live and make intelligent 


decisions each step of the way. 

Today most of the States do not have the leadership needed to pro- 
mote the necessary modernization and upgrading of instruction in 
mathematics and science. 

Resulting in part from lack of personnel, most of the States have 
not developed modern mathematics and science courses of study and 
teachers’ guides. 
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It is essential, we believe, that steps be taken to encourage the States 
promptly to incorporate new knowledge, new concepts and improved 
teaching procedures in their programs. Immediate attention should | 
be given to extending the depth and breadth of learning opportugi. 
ties and to revising elementary, secondary and collegiate sequences of 
study, with a view to disc arding obsolete content and adding the new, 

In this connection, we invite your attention to the conc lusion of Mr, 
Elbert P. Little, executive director of the physical science study 
committee : 

The teaching of science has changed and changed substantially, in the half 
century, both in content and in technique. But on the whole, the changes haye 
consisted in additions to the structure that existed 50 years ago, or in alters. § 
tions to the existing structure. Lately there have been repeated intimations 
that this piecemeal reconstruction has long since failed in its purposes; that, 
new structure is now necessary ; and that it must be designed from the ground up, 

The problem is seen most clearly in the secondary-school physics syllabus, 
Structurally it goes back to the early part of the century, and despite the adjust. f 
ments of the past five decades it represents quite clearly the state out of whid = 
the science was even then beginning to pass (p. 316, The Science Teacher, 
November 1957). 

A number of factors contribute to the difficulties which school sys 
tems face in developing adequate programs of mathematics and 
science. However, let us consider the problem of the teacher. Cer § 

tainly all of us would agree this isa prime factor. It applies in other} 
fields, of course. But the shortage is considerably more severe in the} 
fields of mathematics and science. Moreover, the preparation of thos | 
presently engaged in these fields is less adequate than in other subjects, 

For example, one study of mathematics in California schools, July 
1956, indicated that nearly one-third of the mathematics teachers j in 
high-school departments did not have a college major or even a minor 
in mathematics. And that is one of our most-favored States, of 
course. 

Nearly 25 percent of the secondary-school mathematics teac hers in 
the District of Columbia are teaching without a major in the field 
A recent report on the teaching of science in Illinois cites a similarh 
problem. The report further points out that the higher salaries} 
offered to college graduates in science by Federal and State agencies 
and by industry are a major factor in preventing the entrance of such 
trained personnel into the teaching profession. 

There has been an alarming drop in the number of science teacher 
trained annually. In 1950, 9,096 qualified science teachers gradi 
ated from our colleges. In 1956 only 4,320 were graduated, a decreas 
of more than 50 percent. A slight improvement over the latte 
figure was noted in 1957 when the number increased to around 5,000. F 
Moreover, for a variety of reasons, of those graduates prepared f0 
teach science only about 60 our of every 100 actually accept teach? 
ing positions. In contrast, more than 80 percent of those who pr 
pare for elementary school teaching enter teaching immediately. | J 

Added to the teacher problem is the poor condition of laboratories} 
and equipment. Since laboratory equipment, particularly in at 
vanced courses, constitutes a major expense, many schools har 
resorted to nonlaboratory methods of teaching. As a matter d 
fact, it is not uncommon to find a complete absence of laboratory 
facilities in the required general science and biology courses, to sdf 
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nothing of those sciences requiring more complicated and expensive 
laboratory equipment. 

For example, a recent report from one State—West Virginia— 
contains the following highly significant statement : 


Biology has been required by statute in our public high schools for at least 
25 years, yet the facilities for teaching it are significantly lower than for any 
other high school subject covered by this survey. It would seem that, since 
every high school graduate, in reality almost every student who completes the 
10th grade, has one unit of biology, more attention need be given to equipping 
laboratories. It is difficult to draw any conclusion other than that this im- 
portant life science is presented almost wholly as a read-and-remember text- 
pook course. (A Survey of The Educational Programs of the West Virginia 
Public Schools, Legislative Interim Committee, State of West Virginia, 1957.) 


A study of the physical condition of high school science depart- 
ments in another State—North Carolina—in 1956-57 rated 58 per- 
cent of the 619 departments in fair or poor condition. 

Mr. G. R. Boyd of the Troy State College, in an article entitled 
“The South Needs Science Teachers and Tquipment,” Alabama 
School Journal, October 1957, writes as follows: 

It is difficult to obtain accurate information about the science laboratory 
equipment in our southern high schools, but casual observation reveals that 


few schools have more than a fraction of the science equipment needed for 
a well-rounded program of science. 


To stimulate immediate improvement in order to overcome this criti- 
cal situation, the bill would authorize the appropriation of up to $150 
million annually for grants to the States to assist local educational 
agencies to expand and improve science or mathematics instruction in 
public secondary schools. 

These funds, depending upon determination made by the States in 


their own State plans, may be used for (1) employment of additional 
qualified science or mathematics teachers, (2) increasing the salaries 
of science or mathematics teachers to make their pay more competitive, 
or to reflect. additional work such as teaching in summer sessions, 
curriculum revision responsibility, and the like, (3) or for science or 
mathematics laboratory and related special equipment and minor 
remodeling of space used for such equipment, or (4) otherwise expand- 
ing or improving science or mathematics teaching in public secondary 
schools. 

When yesterday I had the privilege of sitting in with your com- 
mittee and hearing the testimony, | was impressed with the fact 
that our proposal would support the recommendations made here 
yesterday, provided the State and local school systems chose to 
make part of the investment that way. Not only would it support the 
equipment that was talked about if the State and local boards chose, 
but it could support these teacher seminars, because this money could 
be used to pay the teachers for the extra duty in the summer or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Exiiorr. Mr. Commissioner, do you have any figures or any 
general ideas as to what it would cost in an average high school to 
properly equip a laboratory ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; we do have some of those 
figures, and I might ask Dr. Ludington to give those. Would you 
like them at this time ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 
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Mr. Lupineron. We have a copy of this material for the record, 
but I think at this point it might 
figures so that we might have them in our minds. 

These figures, Mr. Chairman, come from a recent survey conducted 
by the equipment manufacturers of the costs of furnishing recent 
school installations, and these are their figures based upon average cost 
of the equipment installed in a general science laboratory. They esti- 
mate $6,000. 

I think, in the case of Georgia, we had a report where they were 
spending an average of $5,000 per laboratory, for the basic equipment, 

In Tennessee I think their basic estimate is $6,000. So this figure ig 
pretty close. 

Mr. Extiorr. In other words, we will say from $5,000 to $6,000 
would buy the basic equipment ? 

Mr. Luptneron. Those are the items of furniture, the kinds of 
things that the architect usually specifies at the time the building is 
designed or planned. A general science laboratory would run $6,000; 
a biology laboratory, $6,700; and physics labs tend to run about $9,600; 
chemistry laboratories a little higher—$12,600. 

In addition to those figures, we have various items of student ap- 
paratus and teacher demonstration equipment, chemicals and con- 
sumable supplies. 

These figures for a general science laboratory run from about $1,200 
to $4,300, depending upon the size and the desires of the school. A 
biology laboratory would run from about $3,200 to $8,200. A physics 
laboratory would run from $3,400 to $8,900; and a chemistry labor- 
atory, $2,400 to $7,200. 


The latter figures would be added to the initial figures for basic | 


furniture. 

I think, too, at this point it might be of interest to note that the 
market in recent years, as reported by one of these equipment manu- 
facturers, has been such in the schools that they have not kept up 
their tools and dies, simply because the market in business, industry, 
and government was a better market, and the school market, being a 
dwindling one, has led to, I think, a situation that has forced the 
schools into a condition that normally we would not like at all. 

Mr. Derruicx. In order to encourage and assist the State depart- 
ments of education to expand and improve their supervisory and 
leadership roles in the strengthening of science and mathematics in- 
struction, appropriations would be authorized by the bill up to a maxi- 
mum of $15 million annually for the duration of the program. 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that the proposal we have recom- 
mended will enable the States and local communities to achieve 
significant improvements in the teaching of science and mathematics. 
I do not expect, of course, that everyone will agree with all elements 
of the proposal. 

There are those who would question, for example, any special salary 
supplements for teachers of mathematics and science. Their reason- 
ing has much merit with which I personally have a great deal of 


sympathy. 
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Other things being equal or in balance, shall I say, I would not make 
salary distinctions among good teachers of any grade or subject. 
Each good teacher is of paramount importance. But our national 
interest and national security are seriously at stake. We must take 
special measures to correct the imbalance, and, should the States and 
local school districts include in their plans some supplementation of 
salaries in the national interest, my hope is that simultaneously they 
would exert themselves vigorously to make appropriate adjustments in 
the salaries of others. Indeed, if precedent is a guide, this would be 
almost certain to happen in the course of developments. 

In my judgment, this program is of momentous significance. In 
this connection, I am reminded of the statement Dr. James R. Killian 
made more than a year and a half ago in his testimony before a con- 

ional committee. Dr. Killian expressed concern because we were 
ooming a Nation of mathematical illiterates in an age when mathe- 
matics is an essential ingredient for our very existence. The evidence 
since that testimony has only accentuated the merits of this reasoning. 

I can tell you that Dr. Killian is one of the stanchest advocates of 
a balanced program in education. I know he would be among the 
first to urge that State and local boards and school administrators 
see to it that the balance is maintained. 

With dedicated, well-trained teachers, an up-to-date curriculum, 
and laboratories up to the standard of both, science and mathematics 
would speedily attain their rightful stature in the secondary-school 
curriculum. 

Mr. Chairman, we have finished that section, and you may want to 
raise some questions or have a discussion. 


I do have an insert that I want to supply for the record at that point. 
It will give you additional statistical information. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the insert will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Average cost of equipping high school science laboratories 
(estimates based on 28 students) 


{Includes laboratory counters, benches, cabinets, fume hoods, desks, etc., but does not 
include apparatus or instruments] 

General science laboratory 

Biology laboratory 

Physics laboratory 

Chemistry laboratory 

Preparation rooms (2) 


General science : 
Student apparatus $1, 600 to $4, 800 
General class. apparatus 350 to 1,400 
Demonstration apparatus 525 to 1,575 
Chemicals 75 to 180 
200 to 800 


1,245 to 4,335 
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Apparatus and instruments—Continued 
Biology : 
Student apparatus_____--_-- PL ale (Ga) SES 
Bemern) Genet MODATOtME. bio os este he su ks 680 
ROR IOR, “MBDA TAUNS oo so nn be cae donee 440 
Chemicals ~.....-~-~-- 75 
Additional desirable apparatus_____-------_-----------~- 440 


Total 1,245 to 4, 835 


In addition to the above figures for initial installation, it is estimated that ap 
annual replacement figure of $1,000 per year for expendables for general science 
and biology should be added. 

Physics: 
Student apparatus__-_-__- = : _. $1,000 to $2, 000 
General class apparatus... =... +. opens Ag gue 60. ae 
Demonstration apparatus____...._-_.-______-~- 600 to 2,000 
et sb eh enn 75 to 225 
550 to 2,200 


__.. 8,475 to 8, 9% 


In addition to the above figures for initial installation, an annual replacement 
figure of $655 per year for expendables should be added. 


Chemistry : 
Student apparatus___-_ _- 3 LoickDs . $600 to $2, 400 
General class apparatus_- pai a ; 900 to 2,100 
Demonstration apparatus__-_-_- : ; io 350 to 950 
Chemicals —_~- is Be 3 Sis L £ebse 200 to 750 
Additional desirable apparatus_- 3 c aa 400 to 1,000 


Total Picea StF at i rit ee ea 


In addition to the above figures for initial installation, an annual replacement 
figure of $3,000 per year for expendables should be added. 


HieH ScHoor GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS ESTABLISHED BY STATE DEPARTMENTS 
oF EpuCcATION 


(By Grace 8S. Wright, secondary education) 


[Circular No. 455, revised January 1958, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D. C.] 


When State departments of education were asked to report changes in their 
graduation requirements made since 1955 when Circular No. 455 was first issued, 
82 States, including the District of Columbia (hereafter counted as a State), 
reported no changes, or minor changes in wording only. Seventeen States re 
ported changes which involve (1) the total number of Carnegie units prescribed, 
(2) specific unit requirements, or (3) the addition or elimination of a legal 
requirement concerning instruction in a specified area, such as physical eduea- 
tion, or a change in some other type of practice affecting graduation. 

Viewed broadly, high-school graduation requirements at the State level have 
changed little since 1955. At that time the hypothetically “typical” State de 
partment of education required 3 or 4 units of English; 1, 2, or 3 units of social 
studies ; 1 unit of science and 1 of mathematics, or none of either subject; and 
1 to 4 years of instruction in health and physical education for which it might 
or might not allow a unit of credit. The “typical” State allowed for 8 or more 
units of electives within the total of 16 Carnegie units required for graduation. 

The overall picture 2 years later is different only in that the “typical” State 
is more likely to require 1 unit of mathematics and 1 unit of science. 

Wide differences among States have existed and continue to exist. The total 
number of units in specified subject areas ranges from 0 to 18; allowance for 
elective subjects ranges from all in States that stipulate no subjects which all 
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must take to a minimum of 5 in States with large numbers of specific require- 
ments, as shown below : 


Required subjects : States | Hlective subjects : 
0 to 4 units 5 to 7 units 
5 to 7% units 7% to 8% units 
8 to 9% units 9 or more units 
10 to 18 units 


Trends in State requirements 

When a State-by-State count is taken, some changes are observable which 
may suggest trends. 

(1) There seems to be a tendency to add to the total number of units re- 


quired for graduation. The three States that changed their total of required 
units did so by increasing the number. 





| Number of States 
Units required grades 9 to 12 


| 
1955 1957 


1 Includes Georgia whose 18-unit requirement takes effect in 1961, and Utah whose total is inconclusive 
but is expected to reflect the increased requirements for the various subjects 


(2) Changes in English and social studies requirements represent more often 
increases than decreases. Three States increased their English requirement 
from 3 to 4 units; 1 State reduced its requirement from 4 to 34% units. In social 
studies, 3 States increased their total requirement by one-half or 1 unit; 2 States 
reduced it by one-half or 1 unit. 

(3) In mathematics and science all changes in requirements are additions or 
increases. Four States having no requirement in mathematics or science 
added 1 or 2 units in each area. Another State increased its requirement in 
science from 1 to 2 units, but modified the requirements by authorizing certain 
substitutions for 1 year of science. Still another State requiring a unit in both 
mathematics and science now requires that one or the other of these subjects 
must be taken for 2 units. 

(4) A third State, Utah, has joined Minnesota and Pennsylvania in basing 
graduation requirements upon units earned in grades 10 to 12 only. 


Subject areas of concern to State departments of education 


The following summary table shows the number of States requiring instruc- 
tion in basic subject areas: 


Subject requirements of State departments of education—High-school grades 


Number of States 


Subject Number of units 
: oe No re- 

_ | Other?) quire- 
Vy ment 


English. a cad 10 
Social stu:'ies : | ¢ 3 
Mathematics 2 | Rica 18 
Science... i Caledl 5 | S26 ih cbideiaed 17 
Health and/or phvsical education. ; wat 1 | 15 j-.-- 18 
Fine or practical arts... Kdeges’ | ‘ . 44 


‘Includes 9th grade requirements for Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Utah, although these States count 
only units earned in grades 10-12 to compute graduation requirements. 

‘Instruction is required but units of credit are not specified. 

‘In 2 States practical arts, and in | State a foreign language may be substituted for 1 year of science, 
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Some States itemize one or more social studies courses as obligatory for aj 
pupils and a few States do the same for the science course or courses, 
most common course specifications are American history and government; 4% 
States list American history and 33 States specify American Government, Civics, 
citizenship, or the Constitution. 

Besides the units of instruction in basic subjects, several States have othe 
prerequisites to high-school graduation. These are usually legal requirements 
They include conservation of natural resources, 3 States; effects of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics, 6 States; safety and driver education, 3 States. Other pre 
requisites mentioned by 1 or 2 States each are fire prevention, first aid and safety, 
flag education, manners and morals, and principles of agriculture. 

In 7 States, the pupil must follow a program that will assure him 2 or 8 yeary 
work in each of 2 or more fields. A requirement of 2 majors of 3 units each anj 
2 minors of 2 units each is typical. 

On the following pages will be found a State-by-State listing of high-schog 
graduation requirements. 


State requirements for high school graduation 


State, with total units 
required Subject requirements 


_ | er 


history 1; economics 44; democracy %. 

Mathematics - --_- 

General science (9th grade) 

Physical education, 4 years 

I ooo “ 

Arizona, 15. AWS Ee I ESA PC fet ; s ctecae eon 

Social studies: American history 1: civics 4% (which must in- 
clude both the United States and Arizona constitutions, re- 
quired by law); elective 14. 


Mathematics 
Science __-_- -- 
Electives...........:.- : 4 Field dt Ah aa 

A year of health and physical education with emphasis 
on health is recommended for each pupil, but not required. 

Arkansas, 16. English (speech and journalism may be substituted for 12th 
grade English). 

American history (required by law) 
SOUT ic. aie adidas cabhncbesils oud ve eat 

Physical education is required by law of all students. 

1 major of 3 units and 3 minors of 2 units each are re- 
quired. 

Oalifornia, 19-24!_...........| By law and by rules and regulations of the State board of edu- 
cation, all pupils must receive instruction in the following: 

English: Courses to promote the satisfactory mastery of 
oral and written English. 

Constitution of the United States and American history 
including American institutions and ideals and princi- 
ples of State and local government. 

Physical education: An instructional = each day 

Driver education: A minimum of 30 class hours. 

Manners and morals: All grades and all classes. 

Alcohol and narcotics, fire prevention, Ist aid, public 
safety and accident prevention, conservation. 

District requirements and electives._..............-...--.- [1344-184 
Also established by the State board are requirements 

that students to be graduated must be of good character 
and citizenship; must satisfactorily complete the full 
curriculum prescribed; and must have earned the number 
of semester periods as established by the governing board 
of the district. 

1 high school in every district is required to provide a 
course of study in line with the University of California’s 
entrance requirements. The following program is re- 
quired ofall college-preparatory pupils: 3 units of English; 
1% units of United States history; 2 of mathematics; 2 of 
foreign language; 1 of laboratory science; 1 additional unit 
in either mathematics, science or foreign language; and 4 
units of physical education. 

Colorado, 16 By statute, all public high school graduates must have re- 
ceived instruction in the Federal Constitution. This is the 
only requirement. 

| IS hc Bt Bi crite ede esas dowes LC Sines | 
Connecticut | American history (required by State law) | 


1 Total subject requirements are 190 to 240 semester periods. The average California high school require 
at least 21 units or 210 semester periods for graduation, while practically no school will accept 19 units or 10 
semester periods as fulfilling their graduation requirements. 
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State requirements for high school graduation—Continued 


State, with total units 
required 


———— TT 


Delaware, 16 


Florida, 20. - . . 


Georgia, 16 now, to be raised 
to 18 in 1961. 


Subject requirements 


English 
Social studies 
Electives 

Instruction in the Constitution of the United States and 
of Delaware is required by law for all pupils, as is instruc- 
tion in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics 
upon the human system. 

Health and physical education is required of all pupils in- 
sofar as the teaching force is adequate. 

Delaware issues 5 diplomas: Academic, scientific, com- 
mercial, vocational, and general. For each of these, ex- 
cept the general, the State department of public instruc- 
tion requires pupils to complete additional required 
courses. The academic diploma, for example, calls for 2 
units of Latin, 2 units of a 2d foreign language, 3 of mathe- 
matics, and 1 of science. The scientific diploma requires 
1 aman of foreign language, 2 of mathematics, and 2 of 
scien 

Beyond the 5 diplomas the State of Delaware issues a 
certificate of attendance, which is given to those children 
who, because of mental inability, are unable to satisfac- 
torily complete high school level work. A certificate of 
attendance is issued only upon recommendation of the 
school psychologist, the local guidance counselor, the school 
principal, and with the approval of the parents. 

Beginning with graduates of 1958 a school district may 
exercise option through the State department to have the 
differentiated diplomas or to issue a single diploma showing 
graduation. In 1960 the single diploma will be the State- 
spoenen diploma and the differential set will be discon- 
tinued. 


Social studies, including 1 unit of American history or Ameri- 
can history and government. 


RIOR ia Get esi ols oe Jeeta ‘ 


Physical education 
Homemaking (for girls) 
Electives 
Required by law for all upils is instruction in civil gov- 
ernment, United States Constitution, history of Florida, 
conservation of natural resources, flag education principles 
of agriculture, true effects of alcoholic liquors a narcotics, 
& — to animals, and moral and spiritual values. 
nglis 
Social studies, including 1 unit in United States history and 
government as legally required. 
Biology (must include human biology) 
Mathematics 
Science or mathematics__ 
Electives 


1 year of health is required. This may be in whole or in 
ren the 8th grade, or in whole or in part in grades above 
the 8th. 

Physical education, 30 minutes per day is required by 
law. (Courses should be adapted to needs of handicapped 
as well as physically normal.) 

English and literature 
Te studies including 1 unit of United States history and 
4 unit of U. 8. Government, 


Physical education (not sthisties) 
Electives 


American history or American history and civics 
Physical education and health education 
Electives 
Pupils are required ‘‘to engage daily during the school 
day in courses of physical education and health instruction 


for such periods as are compatible with the optimum | 


growth and development needs * * *.”’ Special activi- 
ties or modified courses must be provided for the handi- 


capped. 
fostraction in the nature and effect of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics is required for all 9th grade pupils. 
Instruction in traffic safety and driver education is re- 
quired in at least 1 of the grades 9-12, equivalent to 1 
class period a week. 


825 


uired 
elec- 

tive units 
4 


2 
{10} 


3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


{10 or 11] 
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State requirements for high school graduation—Continued 


State, with total units 
required Subject requirements 


Indiana, 16 
Social studies: 1 unit of United States history and 1 unit of 
citizenship including 1 semester of U. 8. Government. 
Mathematics 


Health and safety _ 
Physical education 


Iowa (16 units are recom- | History and civics (required by law) - --- 
mended but not required.) | Physical education and health instruction are required 

| by law for all pupils for 50 minutes each week. Modified 

courses must be provided for physically or mentally handi- 
capped pupils. The Department urges the use of more 
time than the law requires. 

All pupils must receive instruction in physiology and 
hygiene, including the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 
ames, 088i ss dike. Language OO chdadbodaeebace 
| Social studies, including 1 unit of American history, and 4 

unit of government including Constitution of the United 

States. 

Science (It is recommended that this unit be in the upper 3 
grades; and where general science is offered in the 9th grade, 
be in addition to it. 3 units of vocational home economics 
or vocational agriculture will meet this See, ) 

| Mathematics ea ceeaicminisen 

Health and physical education. _--. 

OTR. cassie ec wien esn ese es 


wer wl- we wows 


Kentucky, 16 
Social studies, including 1 unit of American history 
Mathematics eeu amdinnes 
Gh bbb insect 
Health and physical education 
Electives____- paleo 
Louisiana, 17 *...___.._.......| English I, Il, and IlI____- 
| Social studies: American history 1; civies 1- | 
| Mathematics (If the minimum of 1} is offered, the 4% must 
be senior or businéss arithmetic.). 
| Science (any 1 unit except preflight aeronautics) 
*hysical education 
Electives... 
The 17 units offered shall be so selected as to constitute 
8 majors, or 2 majors, and 2 minors. A major is 3 units, 
a minor 2 units. 
Maine, 16. English... eed es 
American history, qsevetia J 
Electives_-. digubelpialnnsaialeict 
Maryland, 16 * English __ ‘ , Secale’ 
Social studies, including 1 unit of United States history -- 
Mathematics .__- : aie 
Science < 
Electives 
Several periods a w eek of health and ph ysic al education 
for all pupils in grades 9-12 are strongly recommended. 
Maryland issues 4 diplomas: Academic, general, voca- 
tional, and commercial, with additional! unit requirements 
for all except the general. For the academic diploma, an 
additional unit of mathematics is prescribed. 
Massachusetts, 15...........| American history and civics, including the United States 
Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Constitution and history of the Common- 
| wealth. 
Electives 
DEM inritcncosasecsen .| Government (legislative requirement) 
Minnesota, 12 ¢ English 
Social studies, including 1 unit of American history 
clectives from the fields of science, mathematics, foreign lan- | 
guage, practical arts, and business education. 
Additional electives 
Legal requirements include instruction in health, physi- 
cal education through the 10th grade, instruction in 
morals, aleohol, narcotics, Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution of the United States. 
Mississippi, 16 English 
| American history . I 
Electives i {12} 


2 The 17 units must be completed during a minimum of 4 regular 9-month sessions of high-school 
enrollment. 

3 The State department of education asserts that while 16 units are the minimum required for graduation 
in general, pupils should present more than 16. 

‘ Only the credits earned in senior secondary school are counted toward graduation. Constant subjects 
in the 9th grade include English, social studies, general science, health and physical education, and prat 
tical arts, 
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State requirements tor high school graduation—Continued 
oi einen eM SEL. 8 eh RL eS 


State, with total units ntond 
required + Subject requirements and elec- 
tive units 


Social studies, including personal, community, and State 
problems; problems of the Western Hemisphere, world prob- 
lems and history; and American history and government. 

Mathematics 

Natural science 

Fine arts (art or music) 

Practical arts_._. 

Physical education and health, minimum of 2 periods a week 
(4 years earning 4 unit a year). 

| Flectives yaaa \ 
Montana, 16 Re. osc 25 sue. 
Social studies: American history 1 American government %-- 
| Mathematics (algebra and plane geometry are ene pow 
| Science: General, biological, or physical ‘ 
Electives 
Nebraska, 16 | No required courses... 
, Electives. 
The State department ‘of education recommends the 
following pattern of graduation requirements: English 4 
units; social studies 4; mathematics 2; science 2; fine arts 14; 
practical arts 1; health, safety, and physical education 1. 
Nevada, 16 English - -- k entail tis iu ethene mal 
| Social studies, including 1 year of American history and 
American government (44 year of each as minimum require- 
ment). 

Mathematics (or business arithmetic) - = 

Science (home economics or er may be substituted) nol 

Physical education... _.--- Pa ea ee £21 Ss 

Electives-. z : 

New Hampshire, 16 ..-| English _. | 

Social studies, including U nited States history and gov ernment_| 

Mathematics 

| Science 
| Electives. 
New Jersey, = Social studies, including 2 years of American history (legal re- 
quirement) and a year of community civics in 9th grade if it | 
has not been taught earlier. | 

Physical education, health, and safety (legal requirement, | 

with 150 minutes a week for 4 years). 
| Electives. Sanu cpebiahann¥ canta neat’ (123g or 1135 
New Mexico, if... -- 7 English 3 

Social st:dies, including a year of American history or Ameri- 
ean history and civies. 

| Mathematics 

Laboratory science: Chemistry, physics, or biology (under cer- 
tain circumstances vocational science may be substituted). 

Electives 

The State board has requested all school s:1perintendents 
to use every means at their disposal for putting into effect | 
September, 1957, a regular instructional program in plysi- 
cal education for all children grades 1 thro gh 10. The 
minimum time allotment recommended is 300 minutes per 
week for high school. 

Besides the major in English, the pupil must offer 2 
majors or 3 minors or an equal combination of majors and | 
minors. 

New York, 16.. English _ - 

Social studies, including a year of American history 

Science (9th grade) 

Health 

| Electives 

Physical education without credit is required for at least 
2 school periods a week each semester. 

Each p'ipil must follow a 3-year seq ence in 1 of the fol- 
lowing fields: Science, mathematics, foreign language, 
music, art, bsiness subjects, practical and industrial arts, 
or vocational stbjects. 

North Carolina, 16_- English 
| Social studies, including a year of American history 
Mathematics _. 
Science: Biology and | additional unit 
Physical education and health (9th grade) 
Electives , 
English 
Social studies: United States history 1; world history 1; prob- | 
lems of democracy 1. 
Mathematics__. 


— 





Siew wr wsS 


now 


North Dakota, 16__. 
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State requirements for high school graduation—Continued 


State, with total units 
required Subject requirements 


North Dakota, 16_...._...... Natural laboratory science (2 units of homemaking or voca- 
tional agriculture may be substituted for 1 unit of science). 
Physical education 


Besides ‘tlie — lish, each graduate must have 
1 other major of 3 units: 2 minors of 2 units. 
Oklahoma, 16---.............| English ( unit of speeth, 1 unit of journalism, or a combina- 
tion of % unit of speech and  urtit of journalism, or business 
English when — by the English teacher may be substi- 
tuted for English literature). 
American history 
Mathematics_......___- r 
Laboratory science, chosen from general “science, ‘biology, 
physics, and chemistry. 
Electives 


os 


nos 


Oregon, 19 
Social studies: United States history and government 1; 
American problems 1. 
Mathematics 


Health and physical education 
rae gg 


—_ 
— 
= 


Pennsylvania, 13 * 


at nowee 


= 
— 


Rhode Island. Every high school pupil must receive instruction in the 
Constitution and government of Rhode Island and of the 
United States (required by law). 
South Carolina, 16 * ee 4th year should be set up in the light of individual 
needs) _ __..... - 
Social studies, including 1 unit of United States history ‘which 
includes a careful study of the Constitution os 
Mathematics ai Se ~--| 
CELE nodes nchnieetinnebeeiithucwrsiwnwesa a 
Besides English, a major of 3 units is required. 
A pupil must attend the schoo! issuing the diploma for at 
jot the semester immediately preceding his graduation. 


Social studies in grades 11 and 12, with not less than 4% unit 
each of American histery and American government. 
Fe, ETE ae oak | 
Laboratory science ___- iat cae ‘sic 
Electives aes ie Ses cases 
English... __- 
American bistory, including “Pennessee and United States 
Constitutions. 
Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, or applied math) - 
Health and physical education 
Electives 7 
All pupils who have entered the 9th grade before the beginning 
of the 1958-59 school year must earn: 
English 
Social science, ‘including 1 unit in American history ‘or, 
civics, or a combination of the 2, with an intensive study 
of United States and Texas Constitutions. 
GEE ass sinchnedomndionares ane bana | 2 
Science esate bli + 1 
a ea aiden chen hanna & (8] 


5 Grades 10, 11, and 12. Only the credits earned in these grades are counted for graduation. Constant 
subjects in the 9th grade include 1 unit of English, 1 of social studies, 1 of mathematics, 1 of general science, 
plus health and physical education. 

6 A 3-year senior high school, if it elects to do so, may graduate pupils on the basis of 12 units earned in 
senior high school plus 4 units automatically allowed for completion of the work of the local State approved 
3-year junior high school. 

? Also requirea are 1 major of 3 units and 2 minors of 4 units, leaving 2 units of free electives. 
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State requiremente for high school graduation—Continued 


State, with total units 
; ed Subject requirements 


| e%2 | 


All pupils who enter the 9th grade at or after the aeentte of 
the 1958-59 school year must complete the following in addi- 
- on and physical education: 

ng 

Social science: World history 1; American histo 
ernment, including United States and Texas maine: 
tions 4%. 

Mathematics 

Laboratory sciences (2 years of vocational courses or 2 
years of a foreign language may be accepted as an alter- 
nate for 1 year of science). 


Graduates of a particular high school shall be awarded 
the same type of diploma. The transcript rather than the 
diploma will record individual accomplishments and 
achievements. 

English (speech, journalism, foreign language, etc., may be 
substituted for 11th or 12th grade English). 

Social studies, including 1 unit of American history and gov- 
ment. 

Mathematics ® 

Science, either physical or biological__. ._- 

Health 

Physical education, 2 years 

Homemaking (for girls) ®_................--- 

SNE TEE TEE OID Sicha w seer mene ccddebabecconsauel 


ie 
o 


Bu-- we F- 


— ee 


os 


ves 
orbped Gnagp ont Om we oo 


Any student on a personal-guidance basis may be ex- 
empted from meeting any 1 unit of these requirements 
provided the number so exempted does not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the class enrollment; any student may be exempted 
from meeting 2 of the units provided the number so ex- 
empted does not exceed 2 percent of class enrollment. 

English, 1 unit of which may be in business or general English, 
grammar, creative writing, journalism, or speech. 

Social studies, including 1 unit of United States history 

Mathematics 


= 
Sew wow 


= 


English (journalism or speech may be substituted for 12th 
grade English). 

Social studies: Virginia and United States history 1, Virginia 
and United States government 1. 

Mathematics 

Laboratory science 


4 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 
8 


= 
— 


Health and physical education, 4 years. 
English 
Social studies: United States history and government 1; 
Washington State history and government }4; contemporary 
world history, geography and problems 1. 
Mathematics 
Laboratory science 
Practical arts or home economics and home relations 
District requirements and electives 
Health and ay logy education, 2 years. 
English (1 year may be journalism, speech, etc.) ..............- 
Social studies, including 1 year of American history 
Mathematics 0 
Science: Biology 
Physical education: 4 years, 2 periods weekly 
TOON ONG in Se dd bn do Sdhbulkn Soeneas Lo each dab napevee 
Electives 
4 years of health and physical education, safety, and fire 
prevention, and a unit in conservation and cooperatives 
are required. 
No requirements 
PO ois cng cnn yenmeqenssgetsnenqhunnsdategabsebenneaeaee 
The State Board recommends 3 years of English, 2 years 
«. social science, 2 years of mathematics, and 2 years of 
ence. 


‘Under study by a committee, fall 1957. Will be stated for senior high school, grades 10-12. Unit 
requirements itemized are for rades 10-12. 

* A unit in this field in the 9th grade will meet this requirement. Such a unit, however, will not count 
toward the required number of units for senior high school graduation. 

Strongly suggests a 2d year be required. 
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State requirements for high school graduation—Continued 





State, with total units 
required Subject requirements 





eG ehcp avennbieiniebdaancapsenasnace 
Social studies: 1 unit of United States history and \% unit of 

government. 
LE. icOLEh et iS cnckenddéecesenccccncace= nanaee 


Electives a a eceeanees ; 

Pupils must be in residence for 1 year immediately pre- 
ceding graduation. 

The District of Columbia has 4 curriculums: honors, 
regular, general, and basic. For each of these except the 
general, pupils must take additional required courses. 
Those added for the regular (college preparatory) cur- 
riculum are 1 year of mathematics and 2 years of foreign 
language. 





Required 
and elec- 
tive units 





Changes in enrollments in science and mathematics in public high schools, and 


related data 





Percent of 








Typi- | Typt- 3 eich Year , nt 
Item cal | cal age | 1948 40 to 
rrade 4 948-49 4-55 56-57 ms 
grade group 1948-4 1994-55 1956-57 1956-57 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Subject | 
General science - - - 9 1, 074, 000 (‘) 1, 518, 000 41.3 
Biology. ‘ 10 15 996, 000 1, 294, 000 1, 430, 000 | 43.6 
Chemistry -- ; ll 16 | 412, 000 483, 000 520, 000 26.2 
Physics 12 17 291, 000 303, 000 310, 000 6.5 
Other science - - 9-12 155, 000 (1) | 265, 000 | 71.0 
Total, science 9-12 | 2,928,000 |) | 4,043,000] aaa 
Elementary algebra 9 14 | 1,042,000 | 1,205,000 |" 1,518,000 | —=«*SiS;SZ 
Intermediate algebra 11 16 372, 000 432, 000 | 484, 000 | 20.1 
General mathematics q 14 650, 000 800, 000 | 976, 000 | 50.2 
Plane geometry 19 15 599, 000 664, 000 788, 000 | 31.6 
Solid geometry 12 17 94, 000 147, 006 | 160, 000 70.2 
Trigonometry 12 17 | 109, 000 170, 000 | 200, 000 83.5 
Other mathematics 9-12 acl 91, 000 | (1) | 275, 000 202.2 
Total, mathematics 9-12 it aed 957, 000 | Sante | 4, 401, 000 | 48.8 
Grade i i ag pe | a 
9 oa | 1,641,000 | 2,288,000 | 2,254, 000 | 37.4 
10. | 1,491,000 | 2,296,000 | 1,933,000 | 29.6 
iiss | 1,242,000 | 2,258,000 | 1,513, 000 21.8 
12... 1,026,000 | 2,169,000 | 1, 263, 000 23.1 
9 to 12_- 5 _...| 5,399, 000 9, O11, 000 | 6, 943, 000 = __ 9.0 
Population age group’ 7a Se Pore is | \ ae... 
14__. | 2, 126, 000 | 1,997, 000 | 556, 000 20. 2 
.. | 2,140, 000 1, 782, 000 | 11,8 
16__. | 2,231,000 | 1,500,000 | 2,292, 2.7 
2... 2, 206,000 | 1,304,000 | 2,300, 000 | 4.3 
14 to 17_.- | 8, 703,000 | 6,583,000 | 9, 541,000 9.6 


1 Informati ion not avai lable. 





Enrollments in public high schools in certain science and mathematic 


8 Courses 


expressed as the percentage of pupils in grade where course is usually offered, 


fall 1956 


Course : 
General science (9th grade) 
I isin nnenieis ie dinsei vib niosanee 
a a a estes tne 
Payee... a a et a eeiaemseweni ein 
General mathematics IN ic res tae Sh ee ee el 
Elementary algebra______--_-- 
I a can eas lal ras has pcan ashlee wimaiebibiain iene 
Intermediate algebra__- 
i a tse nsen eg Snkasinn atm tins sina cabochon 
Solid geometry 


Source : Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in Public Hi 
(Office of Education Pamphlet No. 120). 
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Changes in enrollments in mathematics and science in public secondary schools 
(grades 9-12) and related data, 1948-49 and 1956-57 











| Typi- | Year | 
Item | ee Cee __| Percent of 
| grade | increase 
1948-49 | 1956-57 | 
i attcisitenig leldincich hala sssillisienclaie Ree iieaeaaal 
Enrollment in: | 
General sc‘ence-.._. . | 9 1,074,000 | 1,518,000 | 41.3 
Biology | 10 996, 000 1, 430, 000 | 43.6 
Chem stry - ll 412, 000 520, 000 26. 2 
Physics 12 291,000 | 310, 000 | 6.5 
Other sc ence “ |} 912 155, 000 265, 000 70.9 
Total | 912| 2,928,000 | 4,043,000 | 38.1 
Elementary algebra. | 9! 142,000} 1,518,000; 485.7 
Intermediate algebra oat 11 372, 000 | 484, 000 | 30. 1 
General mathemat cs 9 650, 000 976, 000 50. 2 
Plane geometry } 10 599, 000 788, 000 | 31.6 
Solid geometry 12 94, 000 160, 000 70. 2 
Trigonometry 12 109, 000 200, 000 83. 5 
Other mathematics 9-12 91, 000 275, 000 202. 2 
Total 9-12 2, 957, 000 4, 401, 000 48.8 
Population: 
Age 14. . 2, 126, 000 2, 555, 000 | 20. 2 
Age 15. _- 2, 140, 000 2, 393, 000 11.8 
Age 16. _- i 2, 231, 000 2, 292, 000 | 2 
Age 17 2, 206, 000 2, 300, 000 4.3 
Age 14-17 8, 703, 000 9, 541, 000 9.6 
Enrollment in: sh a P 
Grade 9 1, 641, 000 2, By, 000 37.4 
Grade 10 1, 491, 000 1, 933, 000 29. 6 
Grade 11 1, 242, 000 1, 513, 000 21.8 
Grade 12 1, 026, 000 1, 263, 000 23. 1 
Rk itsicn tas wetrinwevnvendivacknadrepatiee 5, 399,000 | 6, 963, 000 | 29. 0 


Source: Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics In Public High Schools (Office of Edu- 
cation Pamphlet No. 120). 


Number and percentage of pupils enrolled in science and mathematics courses 
in the last 4 years of public secondary day schools, 1889-90, 1948-49, 1956-57 


| Years 


| 1889-90 1948-49 1956-57 


|. | 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| 





liao 


General science - - ' ; 1, 121, 980 | 20.8 | 1,518,000 | 21. 80 
Biology ‘ . 995, 930 | 18. 4 1, 430, 000 20. 53 
Physiology __- -| 142,401 | 27.4 53, 592 | 1.0 | | 

Earth science 154, 513 29.8 20, 575 4 

Chemistry 40, 084 7.7 412, 401 7.6 520, 000 7. 46 
Physics. 98, 846 19.0 291, 473 5.4 310, 000 4.45 
Algebra 292, 287 56. 3 1, 448, 956 26.8 2, 002, 000 28. 75 
Geometry 142, 235 27.4 693, 280 12.8 948, 000 13 ¢ 
Trigonometry 9, 915 1.9 108, 55 2.0 200, 000 2 87 


98049—5&—pt. ¢ 
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NOTES 
Enrollments are total enrollments in the subject grades 9 through 12. 
Percents indicate the percentage of pupils in the last 4 years of high school who are enrolled in the subject. 


Table should be read as follows: In 1956-57, 1,518,000 pupils were enrolled in general science courses, 
This number is 21.8 percent of the total number of pupils enrolled in grades 9 through 12. 


Sonoot Data 


Percent of high schools offering science courses 





1947-48 1954-55 


General science 


a A i dae a lrancseniaitenls 
Chemistry 

Physics 

Neither physics nor chemistry 


Note.—Comparabie data not available for mathematics courses. 


TEACHER SUPPLY 


Total number of (bachelor’s degree) graduates prepared for secondary school 
teaching, by field of preparation in 1948, 1950, 1954, and 1957 * 


| 1948-57 
Field of preparation 1948 1950 1954 1957 net 
change 





Mathematics 2, 781 4,618 | 2,223 | 2,892 
Science 9,096 | 3, 641 5, 044 


1 The year 1948 is the Ist year for which these data are available; 1950 is the year in which the highest 


number of graduates were prepared for secondary school teaching; 1954 is the low; 1957 the most recent. 
Source: National Education Association, Research Bulletin, vol. XX XV, No. 3, October 1957, p. 113. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Percent of graduates with qualifications for standard teaching certificates who 
entered teaching in September following graduation, 1958 through 1956 





| 
Field of preparation 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 


Mathematics: 
39.3 52.9 65.5 65.3 
64.1 69.3 70.5 68.0 


59.0 67.3 66.3 


44.7 53. 5 58.6 
52.0 63. 6 61.6 


47.0 56. 4 59.4 


1 Includes graduates with major in the comprehensive field of science, or in biology, or chemistry, or 
physics. 


Source: National Education Association, Research Bulletin, vol. X XV, No. 3, October 1957, p. 114. 


Strate SUPERVISION IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
FULL-TIME MATHEMATICS 


Texas: Ida Mae Bernhard, consultant in secondary education (spends full- 
time in mathematics), Texas Education Agency, Austin. 

New York: Frank Hawthorne, supervisor of mathematics, New York State 
Education Department, Albany. 

Conneeticut: (Is recruiting for a consultant in mathematics). 





peeeee 
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FULL-TIME SCIENCE 


Texas: Oren Whitehead, consultant in science, Texas Education Agency, 

ustin. 
Toectivat : Ralph Keirstead, consultant, science education, State depart- 
ment of education, Hartford. 

New York: Hugh Templeton, supervisor of science, New York State Education 
Department, Albany. 

Virginia: F. D. Kizer, assistant supervisor of secondary education (spends 
fulltime in science), Virginia State Board of Education, Richmond. 


COMBINED MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


North Carolina: Henry A. Shannon, adviser, science and mathematics, North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh. 

Pennsylvania: Lee Boyer, specialist for mathematics and science, State de- 
partment of public instruction, Harrisburg. 

Georgia: H. V. Bullock, science consultant, State department of education, 
Atlanta. 

Louisiana: Howard P. McCollum, supervisor of science, State department of 
education, Baton Rouge. 


State Status Stupies or High ScHooL MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
INSTRUCTION SINcE 1950 


California : 

Mathematics in California Public High Schools, bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, volume XXV, No. 4, July 1956, 54 pages. 

Science Instruction in California High Schools, bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, volume XXIV, No. 3, July 1955, 77 pages. 

Illinois : -Repert on the Teaching of Science in Illinois. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Catbondale, .1957, 34 pages. 

Indiana : Characteristics of the Mathematics and Science Teachers for 1956-57. 
Indiana Research Bulletin, volume 4, No. 4, September 1957, 9 pages. 

Kansas: 

Offerings and Enrollments in the Secondary School Sciences in Kansas in 
1954-55. The Emporia State Research Studies, volume 4, No. 3. 

Teachers of Science in the High Schools of Kansas 1955-56. By Weldon N. 
Baker and Merle E. Brooks. Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 1957, 
60 pages. 

Maine: Report of Survey of Subjects in Grades 9-12 by 1957 Seniors in Maine 
Secondary Schools, April 26, 1957. 

New Hampshire: 

Mathenratics Course Offerings and Enrollments in New Hampshire Secondary 
Schools, April 1957. 

Science Course Offerings and Enrollments in New Hampshire Second Schools, 
April 1957. 

New Jersey : 

Science and Mathematics Teaching in New Jersey Public High Schools: A 
Study of Present Status. Research Report 179, May 1956, 17 pages. 

A Ceuntywide Mathematics-Science Survey: A Report of the Mathematics and 
Science Courses Completed by 5,074 Twelfth Grade Students who Graduated in 
June 1956 from Twenty-two Public High Schools in Essex County, N. J. Essex 
County Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J., 1956, 12 pages. 

New York City: A Study of the Science and Mathematics Courses Elected by 
the 1956 Senior Class, and the Number of Seniors Who Planned to Specialize in 
Scientific Fields in the Academic High Schools in New York City. By Samuel 
ae Supervisor of Science, Board of Education, New York City, June 1957, 
1 pages. 

Wisconsin: The Status of Science Offerings in Wisconsin Schools in 1955-56. 
October 3, 1956, 31 pages. (Prepared by Milton O. Pella, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. ) 
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(Pamphlet, Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics 
in Public High Schools, 1956, printed by U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, i is filed with the com- 
mittee and is available for reference. ) 

Mr. Exstuorr. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. GreEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Exuiotr. Mr. McGovern ? 

Mr. McGovern. No, sir. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, we will abbreviate rather sharply 
the testimony on foreign language, but I do want to register a point 
or two there. Education in this country is not yet preparing Ameri- 
cans effectively to live and serve overseas. There is ev ident need to 
improve American school and college curricula to prepare men and 
women to serve in the whole of the world. 

Until recently, little attempt has been made to begin language 
learning in American schools during the period most favorable for 
learning to understand and speak a second language. ‘Traditionally 
we have waited until age 14 to 15. Then we have attempted the impos- 
sible by providing only 2 years on the average in high school or college 
for learning to understand, speak, read and write a second language. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I see Dr. Neal, a Member of Congress from the State 
of West Virginia, in our audience. 

Doctor, will you come and sit with the committee ? 

Dr. Nea. I am doing very well here, thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are very happy to have you with us. 

Dr. Neat. Thank you. 

Dr. Derruickx. The U. S. S. R. has moved ahead rapidly in lan- 
guage instruction. Besides Pat vet ode special language schools, in 
which all the instruction in the upper gr rades is conducted in a foreign 
language, they require language study for 6 years in their 10-year 
schools. Russian university students are required to study a second 
language which must be of a country in Asia or Africa. 

In negotiations and activities conducted by Americans in foreign 
countries, we are constantly reminded of the language ability of the 
Russians who m: iy be competing with the U nited States in such ne- 
gotiations. We have frequent proof that entire Soviet delegations 
will be fluent in the native language of the country in which an inter- 
national conference or bargaining may be taking place, in contrast 
to very limited language competenc e of the American delegation. 

Foreign language competence may no longer be defined as several 
years of study to achieve a reading knowledge. The requirement in- 
creasingly today is for Americans with the ability to communicate 
fully in a foreign language—we need those who can speak, write and 
read, with particular emphasis upon the spoken language. 

To initiate action to strengthen America’s language capabilities, 
the bill would authorize a foreign language development program to 
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improve the language competence of teachers now in service by the 
establishment of foreign language institutes. It would also provide 
for more adequate resources for training in the languages which are 
not now commonly taught in the United States, or not taught at all, 
by the establishment of foreign language training and service centers 
in institutions of higher education. Provision would be made also 
for surveys of the specific needs for the extension of foreign language 
instruction, research in teaching methods, and for the development of 
specialized training materials. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record we have an insert that we would like 
to supply. On account of the snow, it did not get in this morning, 
but, if we may, we would like to submit it later. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the insert may be offered for the 

record at a later time. 

(Insert referred to was subsequently supplied and follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


LANGUAGE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Language enrollments in public secondary schools of the United States 


| | | 
Total high | Percent | Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
school enroll-| Latin | modern | French | German | Spanish 
ment languages | 
2,963 | 34.7 | 16.3 | 
350, 099 43. { 17.9 | 
519, 251 | 50. 6 | 22. 
, 702 50. 2 29.3 | 
915, 061 | 9, 34.3 | 
8, 984 37.3 | 35. { 
230, 000 | 27. 6 27.4 | 
354, 473 | 22. 25.2 | 
, 625 | 16.0 | 19.5 | 
399, 452 | 7.8 | 13. 
6, 582, 300 | 6.9 | 


NRPSE NS 
Wrwk ons | 


| 


Source: The National Interest and eel Languages, revised edition, January | 


THE SITUATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Of all public high schools in the United States, 56.4 percent offer no modern 
foreign language instruction to their students. To put this another way, not 
half of the public high schools in 25 States teach modern foreign languages. 
These statistics have significance for any who believe that all American youth 
should have at least the opportunity of study languages. Requirements, choice 
of language, length and character of instruction are not in question in a 
majority of our public schools; modern languages are simply not available. 

The situation differs greatly from region to region. In Connecticut, Maine 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island, every public high school offers some instruction 
in modern foreign languages. In the Dakotas, Iowa, and Nebraska, not 1 
high school in 10 does so. These are the extremes. The percentages of the 
other States may be seen in the following table. 
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Percentages of public high schools offering modern foreign languages 


Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
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Source: The National Interest and Foreign Languages, revised edition, January 1957, 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN U.S. PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


% OF TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT* 
STATE 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 


North Dakota 

Mississippi 

South Dakota 

Alabama 

Kansas 
-Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Minnesota 

Montana 

West Virginia 

Nebraska SSES3S3333 
Tennessee SESSEESEESEE 
Indiana SESE 
Oregon HRSEEEEES 
Idaho SSSI 
Wyoming $SSSESESESESSESEREEEE 
South Carolina  i3iHISHHHHtit 
Ohio $SSSESSESESESEEIETEEEE 
Florida SSESEEEESESERSSEEREEESS 
Virginia SSSRERERERESEIEESEEIEE 
Colorado 

North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Maryland 

Delaware 

Maine 

Hew Hampshire 

District of Col. ? 

Arizona 

New Mexico 

Connecticut 

California 

New Jersey 
Massachusetts 

New York 

Rhode Island 

New York City ii: 


*The table does not include incomplete data received from 
12 additional States. 


Source: Parker, William Riley. The National Interest and Foreign Languages, revised 
edition, January 1957. Page 12. 
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In addition to Latin, French, German, and Spanish, other languages are studied 
in the public high schools of several States: 

Italian, in California (450 pupils), Connecticut (943), Massachusetts (1,595), 
Nevada (61), New Jersey (3,263), New York (8,596), Pennsylvania (927) Rhode 
Island (571) ; 

Polish, in Connecticut (19), Massachusetts (87), New Jersey (66), Ohio (22), 
Pennsylvania (220) ; 

Chinese, in California (29) ; 

Greek, in New York (11), Pennsylvania (26) ; 

Hebrew, in California (75), Massachusetts (64), New Jersey (128), New York 
(4,024), Rhode Island (10) ; 

Norwegian, in Minnesota (127) and New York (37) ; 

Portuguese, in Rhode Island (45) and Massachusetts (339) ; 

Russian, in Oregon (58) ; 

Swedish, in Minnesota (127). 


Source: “13 foreign languages studied in public high schools,’ The Foreign Language 
program, August 1955. 


ForeEIGN LANGUAGES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


With the cooperation of foreign-language teachers and State departments 
of education, the MLA has obtained current statistics (1955) on foreign-language 
offerings from 47 States and the District of Columbia, and on foreign-language 
enrollments from 39 States and the District of Columbia. 

The last survey of foreign-language enrollments by the United States Office 
of Education was made in 1948-49. At that time language enrollments were 
21.5 percent of total high-school enrollments, and enrollments in modern foreign 
languages were 13.7 percent of the total. The corresponding percentages for 
the current MLA survey in 39 States are 21.3 for all foreign languages, and 143 
for modern foreign languages. California, Connecticut, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon, Virginia, and West Virginia have shown increases in 
this period. The greatest losses have occurred in Arizona, Colorado, Florida, 
Kansas, Maryland, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Washington, D. C. 

A State-to-State comparison of current enrollments shows 14 States with 
over one-fourth of the students enrolled in foreign-language classes: Massa- 
chusetts, 45.0 percent: Rhode Island, 44.5 percent; Connecticut, 39.8 percent; 
New Jersey, 39.4 percent ; New York, 37.3 percent; New Hampshire, 31.2 percent; 
Nevada, 30.5 percent; Delaware, 29.1 percent; District of Columbia, 29.0 percent; 
California, 28 percent; Vermont, 28.3 percent; Pennsylvania, 26.9 percent; 
Maine, 26.6 percent; Arizona 25.7 percent; New Mexico, 25.6 percent. By con- 
trast, there are 7 States where less than 1 student in 25 is studying a modern 
foreign language: Alabama, Arkansas, Kansas, Mississippi, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, and South Dakota. 

If a high-school pupil wants to study a foreign language, what are his chances 
of doing so? In Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, every high 
school offers at least one modern foreign language, and in Arizona, California, 
Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia, a modern foreign language can be studied in 
at least three-fourths of the high schools. But in the following States, less than 
one-fourth of the high schools offer any instruction in foreign languages, modern 
or ancient; Arkansas, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota. Of 19,841 high schools covered by this survey, 10,718 (54.0 percent) 
offer 1 or more foreign languages, and 8,675 (43.7 percent) offer 1 or more 
modern foreign languages. 

If a pupil does begin to study a language, what are his chances of getting 8 
years of instruction in it? The great majority of such students get only 2 years 
of study. Only in California, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, and Wyoming 
do more than a quarter of them continue into the third-year course. In the fol- 
lowing States more than 90 percent stop at the end of the second year: Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. And in 
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Idaho, Mississippi, and the Dakotas not a single high school offers a third-year 
course in any foreign language, 

A significant, though not always a determining factor in the wealth of any 
curricular offering is the size of the school. In a high school with less than 100 
pupils, the curriculum may be restricted to the “basic” subjects, and “‘unusual” 
subjects like foreign languages, higher mathematics, and science may be forced 
out. There are 9 States where the median high school enrollment is below 100, 
and 19 States where more than a third of the high schools enroll less than 100 
pupils. Comparing these figures with foreign-language offerings and enrollments, 
we find that some States have more such study than we might expect from the 
physical limitations of their schools: Arizona, Colorado, Maine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Vermont. In a few of these, the 
French- or Spanish-speaking population is a pertinent factor. In another group 
of States, foreign-language study is lower than we would expect: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Other pertinent factors are annual current expenditures per pupil (instruction, 
supervision, books, lunches, transportation) and total annual expenditures per 
pupil, including capital outlay for buildings and interest. In the first category 
the range is from New York’s $352 to Mississippi’s $96; in the second category, 
from Delaware's $497 to Mississippi’s $126. 

Latin—In Indiana, Mississippi, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin, enrollments in Latin are more than in all modern 
foreign languages combined, and Latin enrollments are nearly haif the total 
foreign-language enrollments in Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wyoming. Total Latin enrollment in the 39 States is 306,618, or 
7.0 percent of the total pupil enrollment. In 1948-49 it was 7.8 percent. 

The sad decline of German is evident. Forty years ago, German was second 
only to Latin, with an enrollment of 27.9 percent of the high-school population ; 
its present enrollment is 0.8 percent. Only in New Jersey and Rhode Island is 
there a German enrollment of more than 2 percent, in 22 States it is less than 
1 percent, and no German at all is taught in the public high schools of Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

French has a total enrollment (in the 39 States included in this survey) of 
247,352, which is 5.6 percent of the 247,352, which is 5.6 percent of the high- 
school population; the corresponding figures for Spanish are 322,937, or 7.4 per- 
cent. French is strong, with more than twice the enrollment in Spanish, in the 
Carolinas and in 5 New England States: Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Spanish has more than twice the enrollment 
in French in 10 States in the West and Southwest (Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Wyoming) and 
in 9 other States: Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

It has been generally assumed that foreign-language offerings in the high 
schools of a State and the foreign-language entrance requirements in its col- 
leges would show some correspondence. The survey substantiates this assump- 
tion. The schools and colleges in 33 States and the District of Columbia are 
either above average in both offerings and entrance requirements or below aver- 
age in both. But in 15 States the percentage of high schools that offer foreign 
languages is much higher than the percentages of colleges with a language re- 
quirement for entrance: Arizona, 88 percent and 0 percent; California, 97.8 per- 
cent and 33 percent; Illinois, 76 percent and 23 percent; Indiana, 67 percent and 
20 percent ; Nevada, 77 percent and 0 percent ; New Hampshire, 95.7 percent and 
40 percent; New Mexico, 66.7 percent and 0 percent; New York, 95.5 percent 
and 55 percent; Ohio, 88.3 percent and 30 percent; South Carolina, 70 percent 
and 17 percent ; Vermont, 98.7 percent and 40 percent; Virginia, 83 percent and 
86 percent ; Washington, 78.7 percent and 31 percent; West Virginia, 58 percent 
and 8 percent; Wyoming, 66.7 percent and 0 percent. 


Source: The Foreign Languages program, August 1955. (See table on p. 350.) 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN PROGRAM 


LANGUAGE IN THE COLLEGES 
THE SITUATION IN COLLEGES 


When permitted to do so, the faculty of any American liberal arts college ex- 
presses its belief or lack of belief in the importance of foreign language study by 
setting up entrance or degree requirements or both. (In California, faculties 
of the 11 State colleges are not permitted to do so.) Of 830 accredited institu- 
tions currently granting the B. A. degree, 254 (30.6 percent) have a foreign 
language entrance requirement, 694 (83.6 percent) have a language degree re- 
quirement, and an additional 12 with no formal degree requirement are among 
those with the entrance requirement—making a total of 706 (85.1 percent) that 
consider foreign language study an essential element in liberal education. 

Some of the institutions lacking the entrance or degree requirement do, of 
course, have a foreign language degree requirement in most of the major fields. 
Some have never had a degree requirement. Since 1952 there has been a trend 
toward restoration, or institution, of the language requirement for the B. A. 
At least 15 colleges or universities in 11 States have taken this step; at least 4 
have restored the foreign language entrance requirement; still other places, 
notably Cornell, Idaho, and Michigan, have recently strengthened or extended 
their former degree requirements. 

Of the 57 accredited liberal arts colleges in New England, only two lack a 
foreign language degree requirement. In Arizona, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin—to mention States in other areas—all colleges 
granting the B. A. require foreign languages for the degree, as does the one ac- 
credited institution of higher learning in Delaware, Nevada, and Wyoming. 
There are 10 other States, plus the District of Columbia, with a total of 179 
liberal arts colleges, in each of which only a single accredited institution lacks 
a language requirement for the B. A. 

It is a nice question whether or not the degree requirement in most institutions 
is sufficient to make the proficiency acquired meaningful enough in terms of the 
national interest. In only about 50 places is the requirement expressed solely 
as a test of proficiency; in most it is, conventionally, a matter of hours and 
credits. 

Of the institutions without a foreign language entrance requirement, most of 
them abandoned it or came into existence without it because of the decline of 
language study in the public high schools during the 1920’s and 1930's. However, 
the idea that foreign language study is an important part of preparation for 
college has not died. A 1952-53 survey of 216 institutions revealed that in half 
of them at least 50 percent of the freshmen offered 2 or more high school units 
of foreign languages, and in 41 of them between 90 and 96 percent of the fresh- 
men did so. Upon admission to college, a student may be placed in college lan- 
guage courses or exempted from further study on the basis of high school units 
offered or a placement test. 

If we turn from quantity to quality of college foreign-language instruction, 
we abandon statistics and objectivity. Much of the instruction appears to be 
literary and scholarly in its objectives. Perhaps college teachers, particularly 
those also giving graduate instruction, tend to see future college teachers in their 
students and therefore give insufficient stress to the aural-oral foreign-language 
training needed by the future elementary or secondary school teacher, or by the 
student who will not become a teacher. 

We lack accurate figures on the number of students of foreign languages 
among the nearly 3 million persons now enrolled in our various colleges and 
universities. At a guess, there are about 500,000. Assuming that this pro- 
portion does not change, and assuming the accuracy of predictions that total 
college enrollments will reach 6.4 million by 1970, it would seem that a con- 
siderable number of additional college language teachers need to be trained 
at once. 

What has been happening to language enrollments in colleges can be illustrated 
from an area in which language study has been relatively free from the damag- 
ing effect of its decline in the public high schools. Of the 28,801 students in 28 
New England colleges in 1925, 18,629 (64 percent) were studying modern foreign 
languages; but 24 years later, in 1949, of the 94,546 students in these same 28 
colleges, 24,859 (26 percent) were studying modern foreign languages. In other 
Words, although there were 6,230 more students in language classrooms, there 
had been a 59 percent drop in proportion of students learning foreign languages. 

A development in college curricula that has tended to limit foreign language 
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enrollments is “general education” or the “core” curriculum, which prescribes 
a planned, integrated program for the first 2 years, leaving but few electives, 
and often putting foreign language courses not in the “core” but among the 
electives. But in a few institutions, notably at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the University of Chicago, students may elect to do their core 
“humanities” course in a section conducted in a foreign language and with reag. 
ings chosen from the foreign literature. 


Source: The National Interest and Foreign Languages, revised edition, January 1957, 


NUMBER OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


It was estimated by an official of the American Council of Learned Societies 
that in 1956 the number of full-time college teachers of French, Spanish, German, 
Russian, and other modern foreign languages was 6,750: French, 2,250; Spanish, 
1,800 ; German, 1,650; Russian, 150; other, 900. 


Stupy OF RUSSIAN IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is also obvious that it is unrealistic to limit the choice of languages in high 
school to the traditional few. Interest in the Russian language at present is 
great, both among the pupils and the teachers. The United States Office of 
Education is receiving an increasing number of inquiries regarding the study of 
Russian. 

An editorial in the New York Times, November 26, 1957, states that “we need 
large numbers of people who can read the Russian language. It is estimated 
that some 40 percent of all Soviet students study English, and there are large 
numbers of Soviet citizens in all fields who can read our language. Yet only a 
few thousand American students study Russian, and the teaching of Russian in 
our high schools is a rare phenomenon indeed. To meet the obvious need, our 
high schools and colleges must look again at their language curricula and take 
steps needed to assure that we know Russian at least as well as we know French, 
Spanish, and German.” 

At present there are only nine public schools in the United States known to 
be teaching Russian: Eveleth High School, Eveleth, Minn.; Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Cleveland, and Madison High Schools, Portland, Oreg.; Hicksville High 
School, Hicksville, Long Island, a New York suburb; the Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines, Ill., a suburb of Chicago; Demonstration School, Kent 
University, Kent, Ohio, and University High School, associated with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, which presents a well-rounded 4-year course, 

Eight private schools are teaching Russian: Chatham Hall School, Chatham, 
Va.; Horace Mann, New York City; Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; River- 
dale Boys and Riverdale Girls School, Riverdale, N. Y.; St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H.; Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., and St. Albans, Washington, 
D.C. 

Two New York City high schools are initiating Russian courses to begin in 
February 1958. A circular letter has been received from the head of the de 
partment of education of the State of South Dakota, indicating desire to 
introduce Russian in South Dakota high schools. 

The State Department of Education of Connecticut plans to undertake 4 
survey, at the secondary level, as to what schools are interested in introducing 
Russian into their curricula. Oxnard and Camari!lo High Schools in California 
are also considering the introduction of Russian next year. 

Several universities have started the program of teacher training in Russian= 
Brvoklyn College, University of Minnesota, Columbia University Teachers 
College. 

The University of Minnesota offers a training program for teachers with 
Russian language as a minor. Columbia University Teachers College has a 
summer language training program for Americans of Russian descent wh0 
received their academic training abroad. Yale University indicated its willing- 
ness to hold a summer seminar to selected wel) educated native speakers, pre 
paring them to teach later in American secondary schools. New York City 
Department of Education announced that a group of 30 public school teachers 
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will start their training in Russian in February 1958 (New York Herald Tribune, 
Dee. 1, 1957). 

There are 183 universities and colleges teaching Russian and about 4,000 
students taking the language. Graduate work in Russian is being done in 12 
universities : University of California, Columbia University, Fordham University, 
Harvard University, Indiana University, University of Michigan, University 
of Minnesota, University of Notre Dame, Syracuse University, University of 
Washington, Wayne State University, Yale University. Language laboratories 
are available for the use of Russian language practice in 38 institutions. 

There are also several special summer language training programs offered 
throughout the country: Yale University, University of Indiana, University of 
Wisconsin, University of Michigan, University of Chicago, University of Cali- 
fornia, George Washington University, Georgetown University, Colby College, 
Middlebury College, University of Minnesota, University of Washington, Ford- 
ham University, Alliance College, University of Montreal, and others. 


Source: Yakobson, Helen B., The Study of Russian in American High Schools, January 
6, 1958. 


THE WoRLD’s LANGUAGES 


List issued by Modern Language Association, August 1956, and the number of 
American colleges and universities teaching them 
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OFFERINGS IN MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THIRTY-SIX COUNTRIES 


STARTING YEARS OF CONTINUITY 
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Ceylon 
Iraq 
Egypt 
Ger, Fed. Rep, 
Austria 
Jordan 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Thailand 
Yugoslavia 
France 
Portugal 
Spain 
Turkey 
Burma 
Denmark 
Dom. Rep. 
Greece 
Ireland 
Japan 
N, Ireland ) 
Scotland 
USSR 
Uruguay 
HENGE: Australia 
Netherlands 
BSEESESESSEIEDIEEESEGESLILITITIE EE EEEEEEREES New Zealand 
Sweden 
England 
Brazil 
Finland 
Honduras 
Iceland 
Italy 
Argentina 
United States 
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Source: Parker, William R., The National Interest and Foreign Languages, 
edition, January 1957. p. 50. 
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EpUCATION OF LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
TRAINING THE LANGUAGE TEACHER 


On this subject a book, a very sad book, could be written. Back in 1892 an NBA 
committee on the curriculum of the secondary school reported: “The worst ob- 
stacle to the progress of modern language study is the lack of properly equipped 
instructors.” That statement is still true. There are other obstacles, but none 
more basic. 

Those who determine policy in our public schools have, on the one hand, 
effectively objected to foreign language instruction because it is poorly done 
and achieves little in 2 years, and, on the other hand, have persistently required 
an insufficient minimum of foreign language training of the teachers actually 
hired. Unfortunately, no amount of work in how to teach will increase the 
fluency or improve the accent or reading knowledge of a foreign language teacher 
who has not studied languages long enough. In respect to the amount of train- 
ing he needs in order to be barely adequate, he may or may not be (as some think 
he is) unique; but it is certain enough that his deficiencies will be readily 
apparent, and his teaching ineffectual, if he has had no more than the minimum 
amount of study presently required of him by the department of education in 
most of our States. 

Such unpleasant generalizations need to be clarified and illustrated. They 
sound like bitter accusations instead of the statement of a complex truth which 
they are. 

Part of the trouble has been the general tendency, remarked in a number of 
recent books and articles on American education, to require more and more 
college work in “professional education” and hence to minimize all traditional 
“subject matter” courses. For example, the Michigan State Board of Education 
a few years ago appointed a special committee to propose improvements in the 
teacher certification code. Its proposals (as of February 1954) required for 
B. A. and B. S. degrees with certificate “at least” 30 hours in professional edu- 
eation courses and “at least” 40 hours in “general education” (defined as ‘‘com- 
munication arts,” social science, and science) with 15 of these in interdisciplinary 
courses. Nothing in the humanities was required, but the applicant for certifi- 
cation “may present” as much as 20 hours, in his “subject matter” field (e. g., 
foreign languages). The proposed code would, of course, require the compliance 
of all Michigan institutions, including private liberal arts colleges, that train 
teachers. The reader may figure out for himself how much French or Spanish 
or German the future teacher of these subjects in Michigan schools can know. 
As in many other States, he is presently required to have only a “minor” (15 
semester hours of college work) in order to teach a foreign language. 

To put this another way, in many States high school teachers of a foreign 
language are required to have a minimum of 225 “contact hours” of language 
instruction—as compared with the 612 or more hours in the wartime “intensive 
language program.” A consequence of this policy is that the language teacher 
in a second-year high school class has often reached the practical limit of what 
he himself has been taught, his only advantage over the class being the number 
of times he has taught it. Little wonder that the 2-year course has come to be 
considered terminal in so many high schools. 

Although the State requirements for the certification of language teachers 
have greatly improved in recent decades, they still leave much to be desired. At 
least 8 States (Maine, Utah, and Washington) still require no more than 2 years 
(or 10 or 12 semester hours) of college work. Most States require a college 
major or minor in the language to be taught, but the average number of semester 
hours in a minor is, as we have remarked, about 15. In an increasing number 
of cases the prospective teacher has not begun the language in high school, and 
there is a great difference between the minimum college preparation in languages 
and that in, say, English or mathematics or American history, fields in which 
the teacher has already a foundation of elementary training. Moreover, and 
most unhappily, because of the great shortage of teachers in recent years, State 
certifying boards have had to relax already low standards. It was estimated 
late in 1956, that 80,209 teachers were employed on substandard or emergency 
certificates (an increase of 10,000 over the 1953 figure). 

Even in the States where the paper requirements for a teaching certificate 
are the highest (e. g., Georgia and North Carolina), the language teacher is 
rarely treated as an expert and a specialist in one subject. Except for the older 
teachers in the larger cities, it is very uncommon for a teacher to have classes 
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in only 1 subject, the great majority of high school teachers (perhaps 7 out of 
10) having regularly to teach 2 and often 3 subjects. Much of their work there. 
fore lies in the field of their college “minor.” For example, a principal or a 
school board in a small town, having to hire a teacher for 2 classes of English, 
2 of social sciences, and 2 of French, frequently finds it easiest to get a woman 
who majored in English, minored in some sort of social science, and had 2 yearg 
of French in high school and 1 in college. With the present shortage of teachers, 
the State board cannot insist upon anything better and the candidate is hired— 
with predictable results. Knowing she is poorly prepared in French and dis. 
tracted by time-consuming extracurricular demands, she keeps up appearances 
for 2 or 3 years, the French enrollment drops below the economical minimum of 
20 (the Army tried to hold language classes to a maximum of 8), the classes are 
abandoned, and the problem is solved. 

The liberal arts colleges have contributed to this deplorable situation. No 
standard training syllabus for the foreign language teacher exists; on the con- 
trary, there exists an extraordinary diversity of heterogeneous courses (usually 
with a literary emphasis) accepted for a language major or minor, but with little 
value as preparation for high school teaching. Ironically, teachers colleges with 
some exceptions (e. g., Columbia, Illinois, and Ohio State) are generally small 
institutions concerned with giving “professional education” courses, and are 
rarely staffed to give anything beyond elementary work in foreign languages 
when they teach languages at all. 

For these reasons, the usual low statement of so many semester hours required 
for certification is practically meaningless. The 15 hours required by many 
States will seem better justified if the applicant is a graduate of, say, Cornell or 
Middlebury than if she offers 36 hours from some other institutions that might 
be named. But only 1 or 2 States (e. g.. New York) and the District of Colum- 
bia as yet supplement the quantitative requirement with a qualifying oral and 
written examination. 

Who is to blame for this state of affairs? Chiefly, it must be said, the Ameri- 
can public. We have mistakenly blamed teaching methods, instead of coming to 
the heart of the matter, the teacher, and reviewing our own responsibility to 
education. 

Today the average annual salary of a public schoolteacher is $3,816, with large 
numbers getting $2,050 (Mississippi) or less. A recent survey of teachers in St. 
Louis, found that only 8 percent of the male teachers supported themselves and 
their families by teaching alone. The Educational Testing Service recently re 
ported that the men who are today preparing to be teachers are, as a group, the 
very poorest students of all those attending colleges and universities. Why? 
And what about the estimated shortage of half a million teachers by 1960? The 
problem of the low-standard foreign language teacher must be considered in this 
larger context. 

Today, clearly, foreign-language study in America is in a transitional stage. 
If it is to receive more stress in our schools, the problems ahead are staggering. 
Precise figures are lacking, but there are probably about 11,000 modern foreign- 
language teachers in our colleges and universities, about 15,000 in our private 
and public secondary schools (approximately the same number as there were 
back in 1925, when total public school enrollments were considerably smaller.) 
Of these 26,000 teachers, many are inadequately trained, many overworked and 
underpaid. Only one-third of them, at the most, belong to any national organi- 
zation that can give them a sense of being part of an active, unified profession, 
through an attendance at meetings, reading of pedagogical journals, work on 
committees, and other means of encountering new ideas. 

Most of them feel depressed and frustrated a great deal of the time, for they 
are expected to do what they know will usually prove impossible and they are 
painfully aware of (and sometimes exaggerate) the hostility or indifference of 
administrative officers, other teachers, and part of the public. Few of them 
speak correctly and fluently the language they teach, for the simple reason that 
they were never taught to do so and they have lacked the means to visit the 
country they are supposed to know all about. They teach only what they feel 
competent to teach—and stop there. They know few of the historical or current 
facts that you are now reading. 

Statisticians tell us that between now and 1970 we shall need, in American 
colleges and universities alone, approximately 8,500 additional (i. e., not in 
cluding normal replacement) foreign-language teachers (between now and 1960, 
1,900). These estimates derive from analysis of birth statistics for the 1930's 
and 1940's, and assume no change in the current appeal of language study. No 
one yet knows how these additional teachers are going to be recruited and 
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trained. If the American public insists upon and gets some emphasis upon for- 
eign-language study in our colleges, the figures just given will, of course, have 
to be revised upward accordingly. We may hope, however, that many more 
young people will be attracted into foreign-language teaching if its academic 
position is improved and its importance publicly recognized. 


Source: The National Interest and Foreign Languages, revised edition, January 1957. 


Basic and minimum requirements in semester hours for authorization to teach 
foreign languages 


Basic Minimum 
requirements | requirements 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
18 semester hours for Ist foreign language; 12 semester hours for each 
additional language. 
NG, cewahriercesnanesecnseneameaseonsebconadeernassbodnssecsnwcccoenae= 
18 semester hours in each field if qualified for 2 foreign languages. 
District of Columbia 
Florida. 
18 semester hours for 1st language; 12 semester hours for 2d language. 


A 2d language may be taught with 15 semester hours in that field. 
Kentucky - 
18 semester hours in leading language; 12 semester hours in each of 2 
other languages. 
Louisiana 
24 semester hours in Ist language; 18 semester hours in 2d language. 


Montana 
May be 1 language or a combination of2. A composite of 3 must show 
40 semester hours, 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico. 
New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


20 semester hours for each language taught. 

Pennsylvania 

oe IE, eck d pucseluwectassabese anuwewdesesees Lactation i 

Rhode Island 

ds arate ante biiee 

South Dakota_-_----_-- 

Tennessee ___.__. 

Pee. <<... 

+See 

Vermont. __ 

Be okevcsecsues 

Washington. ____- et ak teat eee 2 
Major or minor in language at accredited institutions. 

Wi vest veeinia 








? Minor. 


Note.—A few States allow some credit toward certificate requirement for language studied in high school. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Shortage: In September 1956 the national supply of new high-school teachers 
of foreign languages was 25.4 percent short of the demand. In 32 States sur. 
veyed, colleges had turned out in the spring of 1956 a total of 639 graduates with 
qualifications for foreign language teaching in high schools. But only 397 (@2 
percent) actually went into teaching; the others went on to graduate work (105 
percent), to homemaking (6.6 percent), to other gainful employment (5.9 per- 
cent), to military service (3.1 percent), etc. School principals were looking for 
532 recruits qualified to teach as a major assignment a foreign language (i.e, 
some modern foreign language or Latin). But 135 principles ended their quest 
in disappointment. In September 1957 the supply of potential foreign language 
teachers was expected to be a scant 7 percent greater than in 1956, but 305 
percent less than in 1950. We learned these facts after close study of the 
1957 Teacher Supply and Demand Report, by Ray C. Maul (Journal of Teacher 
Education, March 1957). The report does not draw the conclusion that there 
was a 25.4 percent shortage of foreign language teachers, but the raw statistics 
are there and putting them together was a simple matter of arithmetic. A 
letter from Dr. Maul verifies this interpretation: “You are correct in every 
respect.” A few more facts about the nature of the demand will prove useful, 
Of the 532 positions for teachers with major preparation in a foreign language, 
320 were for full-time teaching of 1 foreign language or for teaching a second 
foreign language as a minor assignment; 128 required a minor teaching assign- 
ment in English; 50, in social studies; and the next most frequent minor was in 
home economics, 9. On the other hand, there was also considerable demand for 
new teachers whose chief assignments would be in other subjects but who would 
need minor teaching assignments in foreign languages. Among the popular 
combinations were: English, 262, with foreign languages as minor assignments; 
social studies, 35; home economics, 19; commerce, 11; and mathematics, 10, 


Source: PMLA, Foreign Language Program Notes, September 1957. 


Shortage: In 1955, 56.4 percent of the Nation’s public high schools did not 
offer a modern foreign language, and 46 percent offered neither a modern for- 
eign language nor Latin. Are these schools unwilling to teach foreign lan- 
guages? Here’s what Dr. Minnie M. Miller (Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia) discovered last winter when she sent a questionnaire to every Kansas 
high school without foreign language offerings. Principals at 32 schools replied 
that they would add Spanish if they could get a qualified teacher; 18 would add 
Latin or Spanish; 16, Latin; 3, French; 1, German; and 17 would add any lan- 
guage for which they could get a teacher. 

Writes Dr. Miller: “Kansas appears then to be short 87 qualified teachers of 
foreign languages, mostly those who would also teach English. These schools 
are, for the most part, small; but the difficulty the larger schools are having 
now finding qualified people to replace teachers who resign makes the situation 
even more critical.” 


Source: PMLA, Foreign Language Program Notes, September 1957. 


Shortage: Here’s what the supply-and-demand picture was like at the College 
of Education of Ohio State University (as reported in the January 1956 Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin). In 1956 the college graduated 16 foreign language 
majors: 7 in Spanish, 7 in French, 2 in German, none in Latin. This group 
had plenty of positions from which to choose. The division of appointments 
at Ohio State had received 213 calls (about half from outside the State) for per- 
sons with teaching majors in a foreign language—100 more requests than in 
1955. The breakdown was: Latin, 78 calls (20 as a single subject, 58 combined 
with some minor subject) ; Spanish, 74 calls (8 as a single subject, 66 combined 
with a minor); French, 47 calls (4 as a single subject, 43 combined with a 
minor) ; and German, 14 calls (all combined with a minor). English was the 
most frequent minor requested in combination with each foreign language. 


Source: PMLA, Foreign Language Program Notes, September 1957. 


Mr. Derrnuicx. Mr. Chairman, again to save the time of the com- 
mittee, because we believe that we have registered the essential points 
on the foreign language instruction, I would next go to the expansion 
of graduate education, if I may, unless there are some questions. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have any questions, Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. The only oo I would have is with regard to your 
emphasis on science and languages. I take it you are making these 
recommendations to catch up with the Russians because there is an 
emergency at the present time. Is that right? 

Mr. Derruickx. No; that isn’t the only reason. That is one con- 
sideration, Mrs. Green, but, all things considered, our present judg- 
ment and experience indicate that our curriculum is out of balance at 
the expense of mathematics and science and foreign languages, and we 
think, regardless of the Russians, that these measures need to be 
taken to bring it back into balance, although the Russian situation 
gives great emphasis to this need. 

Mrs. Green. If we didn’t have the situation now and the competi- 
tion between the two powers, are these the kind of recommendations 
you would make for a long-range educational program for the United 
States ? 

Mr. Derruick. Our point of view is this: 

Some of us have been worrying about the foreign language situa- 
tion for some years, and the Russian situation only gives us a hearing, 
where we couldn’t attract much attention before. It has been some- 
thing that has disturbed us deeply because our people need to under- 
dand the age in which we live, and they need to communicate with 
other people in the world. And that applies to this area of mathe- 
matics and science. 

Mrs. Green. Would you recommend this kind of a program in math- 
ematics and science, or just kind of an overall educational program for 
the long haul ? 

Mr. Derruicx. Yes;I would. I really would. 

Mrs. Green. You think that kind of emphasis should be put on 
science and the math, and ignore other fields ? 

Mr. Dertruick. No, Mrs. Green. I am glad you added those last 
words “ignore other fields” because I would not put mathematics and 
science ahead of English, for example, or history. I think that these 
basic subjects are all important. But I have come to realize, through 
the various studies and reports that have been made, that we have let 
math and science slip by the wayside until they do not have the place 
Ma - curricula that English does, for example. And I think that is 

ad. 

I think that we need to take these measures to restore the balance, 
and, in the process of restoring the balance, I would put great em- 
phasis upon the State and local authorities to see that we don’t get 
out of balance in other fields as we try to bring these back in balance. 
Iam very insistent and particular about that. 

Mrs. Green. Then I come back to my original question: This is the 
kind of a recommendation you would make for an educational program 
over a long period of time, regardless of the emergency? This you 
think is a well-rounded program which would meet the needs and the 
demands of the American people over, say, the next 50 years? 

Mr. Derrnick. Well, Mrs. Green, I would have to acknowledge that, 
the national interest being what we conceive it to be, we take a more 
urgent view of the situation in mathematics and science than we would 
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otherwise. However, as a local school administrator, I would want 
to take measures continuously. 

There was an old colored preacher down in our community that had 
this prayer : 

O Lord, prop us on our leaning sides. 


And I think we also have our leaning sides, and I would hope, as 
local school administrator, I would want to bring strength wherever 
there was weakness. 

However, I must not overlook the national interest at the present 
time. I cite again Dr. Killian’s testimony a year and a half ago before 
sputnik ever came along, and I repeat that Dr. Killian is deeply con- 
cerned. And one can go on his campus and see the practical applica- 
tion of that concern in maintaining a balanced curriculum. He would 
not put an overemphasis on the fields of mathematics and science, but 
I think he, like the rest of us—and in his testimony a year and a half 
ago—said we are in danger of becoming a Nation of mathematical 
illiterates, at a time when that is an essential ingredient of the kind 
of age in which we live. 

Mrs. Green. However, if there is this emergency and if the national 
interest is to be our primary concern, isn’t it true that many of the 
recommendations you have made here are not in reality going to meet 
that national emergency ? 

You cannot start giving mathematics and science to high school 
kids and expect to turn out scientists in time to compete “with the 
Russians if there is an emergency. 

Aren’t we going to have to somehow devise a plan to make better 
use of the manpower which we now have? 

Maybe I am wrong, but I am told that scientists in various industries 
are not being used to their full capacity, and that that is the problem, 
to try to get the people who are now prepared or who would be at the 
graduate level and whom we could really do something with to meet 
the present emergency. 

Mr. Derruick. I am aware of the fact that you have become ex- 
tremely well informed about this whole problem. I recall that you 
just had come back from this New Haven conference, and certainly 
there is great merit in what you say. 

We do not regard this as a crash progr am, however. You just 
cannot have a crash program, as you imply, in education. 

Our best information is that, insofar as the national interest is 
concerned as of this moment, we are not in grave danger, but unless 
we take strong measures we might be in danger 10 to 15 years from 
now. 

I just had a reference here that was basic to the remark that I made: 
from top advisers and from the highest sources we have been given to 
understand that it is a question of where we are going to be 10 to 15 
years from now, rather than where we are going to be next year, 
because, as you have correctly pointed out and suggested, it takes 
longer than a year to make a scientist. 

Mrs. Green. Then your recommendations are made with that in 
mind—-where we are going to be 10 or 15 years from now rather than 
trying to compete with the Russians as of next year or a year after? 
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Mr. Derruick. That is right; as of next year. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may proceed, Mr. Commissioner. 

Mr. Derrutcx. Then I go, Mr. Chairman, to the expansion of 
vraduate education. 

Title VI of the bill contains the recommended provisions for ex- 
pansion of graduate programs to increase the available numbers of 
highly trained individuals, from which we must draw our supply of 
fully qualified college teachers. 

Attention has been called repeatedly to the critical shortage of 
first-rate teachers in this country today. The need is great at all 
levels of education, and it is becoming increasingly pressing in the 
institutions of higher education. The colleges and universities will 
soon be flooded with students far beyond their present numbers, and 
they will therefore require greatly increased numbers of teachers. 

It will take more of an effort to find and train these teachers than 
is generally realized because today the graduate schools of our uni- 
versities award annually somewhat less ‘than 9,000 doctoral degrees. 
This degree represents the desired and standard preparation for teach- 
ing in college. It is to be hoped that in the years ahead more students 
will receive it, but present trends are not reassuring. The output has 
been almost at a standstill for a number of years. 

Here I want to say a word about the qualifications of new full-time 
college teachers. Recent studies indicate a deterioration in these 
qualifications. For example, in 1953-54, 40 percent of all college 
teachers held doctoral degrees, but in this same year only 31 percent 
of the new college t achers had such degrees. ‘Three years later the 
latter figure had dropped to 23 percent, which represents a serious 
loss indeed. 

The quality of new full-time college teachers is uneven as between 
the different subject matter fields. The deterioration is felt more 
severely in fields with which the Nation is now much concerned— 
physical science, mathematics, and engineering. In these the per- 
centages of new full-time college teachers with the doctorate declined 
in 3 years by 18 percent, 40 percent, and 30 percent, respectively. 

Many of the graduate schools have few students because the schools 
do not have the resources to instruct larger numbers. Graduate edu- 
cation is costly. It requires extensive ‘and costly library and lab- 
oratory facilities. The direction of graduate students is largely on 
an individual basis, which means that ‘the ratio of teachers to students 
is necessarily high. Moreover, many graduate students have families 
for whom living ace ommodations must be made available. This heavy 
cost limits the number of universities that can offer acceptable oppor- 
tunities for graduate study. 

Consequently, today there are only some 163 institutions out of 
a national total of 1,856 that confer doctoral degrees based on gradu- 
ate instruction. Sixty- ‘nine of these are under public control and 
94 are under private control. In the year 1955-56, 60 institutions 
each conferred fewer than 10 doctoral degrees, and 103 conferred 
10 or more. Only a few—27 to be exact—awarded more than 100 
such degrees. It appears, therefore, that a considerable potential 
exists for incre: ising the output of our graduate schools. 
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The present proposal, which provides for grants to institutions 
and for fellowships to graduate students, is, I believe, one way to 
turn the tide which is running against higher education. 

The bil] would authorize grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion to expand existing programs of graduate education and to initi- 
ate new programs. These grants could not exceed 50 percent of 
the costs of this expansion, and they could be used for 
additional or increased faculty salaries and other costs, including 
overhead and equipment attributable to the expanded or new pro- 
grams. Under our proposal, no institution would receive an annual 
grant in excess of $125,000. 

The bill would require that preference in awarding the fellowships 
would be given to students who are interested in teaching in insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Then I have for the record, Mr. Chairman, some supplementary 
material that I would like to insert. 

Mr. Extiorr. Without objection, the insertion will be made at this 

oint. 
" (The material referred to follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Summary of Supplemental Material Relating to the Expansion of Graduate 
Education Under Title IV, Expansion of Graduate Education, H. R. 10279 


1. Figure I shows how the percentages of college teachers holding doctors’ 
degrees have decreased in recent years; this is particularly reflected in the 
percentages of new teachers holding such degrees. There has been an increase 
in the percentage who hold less than masters’ degrees. 

2. Figure II shows that the number of persons receiving doctors’ degrees 
reached a peak in 1954 and that since that time there has been a decrease in the 
number of these degrees awarded. 

3. Table I lists the colleges and universities that conferred earned doctors’ 
degrees in 1955-56, named in descending order of the number of degrees con- 
ferred. 

4. Table 2, based on the data of table I, shows that 27 institutions each 
conferred 100 or more doctors’ degrees in 1955-56 and that they conferred 
5,703 such degrees or about 64 percent of the total number of such degrees. 
It shows also that a sizable number of institutions confer only a few of these 
degrees. 

5. Table 3 shows the distribution by States of the doctors’ degrees conferred 
in 1955-56. 

6. Figure III, like table 3, indicates the geographical distribution of the 
doctors’ degrees conferred in 1955-56. 

7. Figure IV indicates the distribution of the graduate enrollment in November 
1953 and shows that it tends to be concentrated in a few areas. 

8. Table 4 shows the financial assistance to graduate students which was 
provided through institutions of higher education in 1955-56. 

9. Where do doctors’ degree candidates go? This shows that not more than 
about 3,500 persons receiving doctors’ degrees in a year go into educational 
work such as teaching (including research) and administration. 

10. Federal support of graduate students. This shows the forms of assistance 
provided by the Federal Government for graduate students. 

11. Private fellowships for teachers. This statement describes briefly two 
fairly substantial private fellowship programs for those who are college teachers 
or who are preparing to become college teachers. 
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FIGURE I 


PERCENT OF FULL-TIME TEACHING STAFF AT HIGH AND LOW LEVELS OF PREPARATION 
(1953-54), COMPARED WITH NEW FULL-TIME TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 1953-54, 1954-55, 


1955-56, AND 1956-57 n 
50 50 


Holding less than 
master's degree 


Total New New Total 
Staff in in i in Staff 


in in in in in 
1953-54 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1953-54 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 


FIGURE [If 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DOCTOR'S DEGREE GRADUATES, BY SEX, 1938 TO 1948 BIENNIALLY, 


AND 1948 TO 1956 ANNUALLY (IN HUNDREDS) 
88.4 88.2 
| 


1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Hundreds 


90.0 
9 
83.1 
76.8 
MEN 73.4 
WOMEN 66.3 
Source: U.S. Office of Education Reports. 
' 81.8 
75. 
69.7 
5% a) | 7.9 8.2 
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TABLE I.—Number of earned doctorates, 1955-56 


Name of institution 
Columbia University 
University of California, all campuses______________ 
University of Wisconsin 
Harvard University 
Tv On Seeeeteo aoe nc eg a clan ws wise so mo sbi 2 
University of Michigan ; 
Neen tS ee ecko mts bdckimiedkeeale 2 
Ohio State University 
University of Chicago 
University of Minnesota, : 
Indiana University______- 
Yale University 
I ae weal ce eid ebimepslim necbnlnipepial en cose estima tig pe a 196 
I tsa cemstneciiermescncienms th bara mm aaa na 187 
University of Texas__—- 


University of Southern California____- 
University of Pennsylvania 

Iowa State College 

Northwestern University___.____________ 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 
State University of New York’ 

University of Pittsburgh 

University 

Cornell University, State University of New York 
Cornell University 

Princeton University_ 

Syracuse University 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Johns Hopkins University 

Duke University 


University of Missouri 
Rutgers University 
Boston University 


Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 
University of Kansas 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe I1.—Number of earned doctorates, 1955-56—Continued 


Name of institution Number 
Carnegie Institute of Technology_-.----- sinistral sien antecorin ite bdeeteame eal 
meen Inetitute OF Technology. ncniwnnannduncepennenevessenuundalteatiies 
Radcliffe College 
St. Louis University 
Brown University 
mete OF TOntNCEY. .... sencansenenmanncenmesubasgl ht iedbiehh, sions 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary’ 

Staley College of the Spoken Word * 
I, TR a wis niall ee eerie nan et Sie eeLE, calc 
peers Feavoay Colleges for Teachers... enenidcunmenccmeccenne-eelan ia! 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
University of Connecticut 28 
Tulane University of Louisiana ¢ 27 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas___--_-__._--___.---_------- 26 
STR Ee aT ie td. dll 25 
mn MeREm COllewe OF TUCO E OR on ccscieeeventnncienee no selepisibthtieine b> lain schon’ — 
University of Delaware 24 
University of North Carolina, State College, Raleigh 24 
University of Cincinnati 23 
Kansas State College 21 
University of Houston 21 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
i RPLICALe OF TL SCRIOIOET a. cdadedl der~etiabidcdodksdadts nmin aise jncielekdapein 17 
SR TET EE I IIIIIICTY -- vss ns cnreyeniiiidinsiniehetins alinesiaihminananennheantiieeb lita i cackhitece cele tac cee E tet 17 
Rice Institute 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary ” 
Lehigh University 
I A saves livcs retest bs pide ddl Nein aes wieanialeosapeta anu Naan gaat lis tall talaeiali 
Tufts University 
University of Alabama 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary’ 
St. John’s University, New York 
rr er pana ieaalnah adm aliveibiae taeda 
University of Wyoming 
New School for Social Research 
St. Mary’s College 
IRI S00 <OR C ta baenih untill mipnimacaenetel vitaiaibinaiantiemaiaetn 
University of New Mexico 
NT, NU ORE oe dn aah meme baled pee td cee 
College of Forestry, State University of New York 
Dallas Theological Seminary ” 
Emory University 
a slac Ueniie nsuln te bare pee-ab adiaw eivgersnvocierestnActies toot 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Se TINA UNIVOPGICy ca nnnncancodetiuusaveubes 5 dcpaacekonas is sa iaateeitaRa 
Bryn Mawr College 
Dropsie College? 
University of Arizona 
University of Georgia 
University of North Dakota 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Georgia Institute of Technology________________~ 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary * 
Springfield College 
Texas Technological College 
University of South Carolina 
Hartford Seminary Foundation * 
Drew University 
Lawrence College 
Pennsylvania College of Pharmacy and 
Princeton Theological Seminary ” 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia *__- 

See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE I.—Number of earned doctorates, 1955-56—Continued 
Name of institution 


Tliff School of Theology * 

Jefferson Medical College 

Medical College of Virginia 

University of Mississippi 

Yeshiva University 

Adelphia College 

Arizona State College (Tempe) 

College of the Pacific 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America’ 
Middlebury College 

Texas State College for Women 
University of Louisville 

University of Tulsa 

Brooklyn Law School, New York? 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary ? 
Concordia Seminary, Missouri * 

General Theological Seminary, New York? 
Grace Theological Seminary ’” 

Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion ” 
Medical College of South Carolina 
Montana State College 

Pacific School of Religion 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary ” 
University of Portland 

Duquesne University 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary ’” 
Hahnemann Medical College 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology 
North Texas State College 

Stevens Institute of Technology 

Union College and University * 

Western Theological Seminary?” 


1Includes also degrees listed separately for “Cornell University, State University of 
New York,” and “State University of New York College of Forestry.” 
*? Separately organized professional school of law, religion, speech, or theology. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, earned 
degree study. 


TasLeE 2.—Distribution table—Number of earned doctorates 1955-56 


Number of Number of 
institutions institutions 
granting them granting them 


Number of degrees granted—Con. 
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Taste 3.—Distribution of institutions granting earned doctorates, 1955-56, by 


States 
Name of institution 

Alabama : Number 

nema Pelrtecwebe Enetitute. iano eh dels. accion 7 

ma venttta Of. AlADONBR ionic ewalde ci ed wa nel ete ees 15 
Arizona : 

emmmiin:  Ciahe COBURG: CTI Fa cicciceinintncisninnssenerintiinnneiieceniceaicsannialiesahiicaeeilalian 3 

III 0 OO i sia iecsenensnitslncec aberdeen ciaetschs scans sibecpalicaipaltmecuiniiadiioie 8 
Deemenes University 06 -AricAUOR Be ciiciiccmmcicmcewlenedschschttdnuimnciincndhiushebinestibalanitbons 12 
California : 

paurornia Institate of -Decmmolesy . oo. een tmntidibidibdndiee 69 

Claremont Graduate I aiecite cpnathdtnnscenaiininiatinteniiitainhertiuntadietddtdaleg tits Rial: 


Golden Gate Baptist Theological atheee Ai... cccceidesis ee al 
Pacific Gohedt of Relislon jase tii eee 
COR: “Cia NI rai gs accra cieniinetitincinemninnciniiiatbincdcn cineca 187 
University of California (all campuses) ........---......-......----~- 452 
iversity of Boutherm Onliformigs ooo 2 io aS ee. 146 
Colorado : 
Peeeerehe- BehGol 06 Mss etiteeemdiatelbbbcak de wiidsibtiiadks 4 
GCoserace Btate Collews of BAmtReGn.n< cic eticwecnewececouduns 24 
seer choot OF Theo? ea a el. 4 
een Ol CONG cies senses ctineverd daphbdalkadisathd dna tennthittadalant 69 
See CE: TORO sais i a ii ccteeeretictiscsen cringe es inthe middien Secs bain 47 
Connecticut : 
Hartford Seminary Foundation *...........-........-.-...-.-...-..- 6 
NEUE CUNO isi enc sac ecbrern ie ccies ws appideinniioemt ean tieseihcmmacabad ind 28 
rs EGNOS 2 8 oss atte ent pine macennmceebuandeendibababiatdiclens 198 
nes TIMSVOTERET “OL DOIO WESC. ici ccitnswnsn sn diednbadbatlint 24 
Florida : 
Deora Minto Welworwl ee. nxn tien ee bd elie dee 36 
RR 00* IP WORT yaaa as is chctinceaietp gre eee ented aad 83 
Georgia : 
menene > Cinthte oo. So nein incanntumanamailaal 9 
mecreia Inetitute of Techticlegys cscs ces ctecsceecca susan 7 


Sr OReey OE! CODING iin ssn ccenticecnrcnsinniininenaineminemmnaaeiaitie 8 


a a a a a a a 8 rr ree 


Illinois: 


ey: COMI ONES ooo cs se aa at Soest eral cdaaln dade alice 9 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary *__..._.----------_---------- 2 
cuenens Enetitete of Technology cc. el oo eddie 35 
SES EPI OI OI so eicsisintcscncionanihcigeeste tines pchiong iter ac ence eoaheeeniniahaeee aS Paaal 16 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary *_.....__..------------------ 7 
Ser NTs CUO aia ie eects hss no ndash 125 
Hi, Mame’ oh Ria iy TR i cress ta ices mrctonien peneaeaee ead 2 
wane OF CR CR iin citadel ade 241 
epee ORE OE” RPO iii ieee ieee hn irons aap oreh et 291 
Indiana : 
ence Thsolosion?  Geminary * ..cicscnicwncnnnscceun eben’ 2 
SEmUNONUR. CO MRUIO OE ONE is ccc dco crasksen ccc easents ah iis ececnals dls entalnnine cheat eines 221 
NO Ay i cise de cetacean lh nhs niles aha bitahilenenibitctas atid aiitte 196 
Se Ny. COI iin wets tckciniin tedden ddd ticimablddpanans 10 
meiversity of: Notre DewmOi. ek ees Le 42 
Iowa : 
morn State College. qn aa cciciesscseipmenndades dL iiiid nde 132 
meee Univeralte of Teesside ta lio 152 
Kansas: 
means Btn te: Colee. assassins diem mnnneidid saiseded lidionile 21 
SeVerekto O06 TORN ice cemriwnmmeindeiin tn Canemibebiaiteduekaaentes 56 
Kentucky : 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary *_.........--......---.--.... 17 
RIE VOCGURT OF TRNQCNE SF niet cco cewteniiecdinwnddedlnididwlicadaele 32 
Re Oerehty OF TOU Vii iti ticnsncetm bb diiemditdkbalilinpmdicddiols 3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Distribution of institutions granting earned doctorates, 1955-56, by 
States—Continued 
Name of institution 
Louisiana : Number 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical college___ 57 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary’ 
Tulane University of Louisiana 


Maryland: 
Johns. Hopkins University 
University of Maryland 
Massachusetts : 
Boston University 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology__ 
Radcliffe College 
Springfield College 
Staley College of the Spoken ‘Word! 
.. 0 ee 
University of Massachusetts___- 
Michigan : 
Michigan State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 
University of Michigan_- 
Wayne University 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota, all campus 
Mississippi: University of Mississippi_.__._._..._-- aie ei ec lae ih n $a 
Missouri: 
Concordia Seminary *____.____- SSR eee 
St. Louis University 
University 
Washington University_____- 
Montana: Montana State College___ 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire_- 
New Jersey: 
Drew University 
Princeton Theological Seminary *____- 
Princeton University— 
Rutgers University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
New Mexico: 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology____ 
University of New Mexico 
New York: 
Adelphia College 
Brooklyn Law School *__- 
Columbia University 
Cornell University_ 
Cornell University, State U niversity of New York 
Fordham University_____- een = 
General Theological Seminary *____-- 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Americ a’ 
New School for Social Research_________________- 5 wae 7 
oe em eenmis St ail ea 27 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
St. John’s University__________- 
State University of New York *___ 
College of Forestry, State University of New York 
Syracuse University_______ 
Union College and University’ 
Union Theological Seminary 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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6, by Taste 3.—Distribution of institutions granting earned doctorates, 1955-56, by 
States—Continued 
Name of institution 
umber New York—Continued Number 
57 University of Buffalo ; 40 
12 University of Rochester 
27 Pesniva. Univers y.icccccnirewswcswemwen Sacre OS eee So SEE 4 
0 North Carolina : 
Duke University 
88 University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
78 University of North Carolina, State College, Raleigh 
North Dakota: University of North Dakota 
72 Ohio: 
17 Case Institute of Technology 
298 Hebrew Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion ’* 
157 Ohio State University 
University of Cincinnati 
Western Reserve University 
Oklahoma : 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Tulsa 
Oregon: 
Oregon State College 
University of Oregon 
University of Portland 
Pennsylvania: 
Bryn Mawr College 
warnesw Institute of Technology........i.—~.........-5 
Dropsie College’ 
UNNI. ROUEN oo. iis se eas bic es aetna beeen 
Hahnemann Medical College 
Jefferson Medical College 
Lehigh University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science____---~_- FE 
IPE BURT OUTNIIE oes bas caiakio tohctgecte a sb ew ecg a ss cn ce keen > acne 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Western Theological Seminary *_.....-..._--.-____- a 
Rhode Island: Brown University__-- 
South Carolina: 
Bob Jones University’ 
Medical College of South Carolina 
University of South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee : 
George Peabody College for Teachers____...----------~.---- ee 
University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 
Texas: 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas____----------- 
Baylor University 
Dallas Theological Seminary ’* 
North Texas State College 
Rice Institute 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary * 
Texas State College for Women 
Texas Technological College 
University of Houston 
SUN GE SN. «os ikdimenitnicwaceal A era Na aa 
Utah: 
University of Utah 
Utah State Agricultural College 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Distribution of institutions granting earned doctorates, 1955-56, by 
States—Continued 
Name of institution 
Vermont: Middlebury College 
Virginia: 
Medical College of Virginia 
Union Theological Seminary * 
Universary of Virginia 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Washington : 
State College of Washington 
University of Washington 
West Virginia: West Virginia University 
Wisconsin : 
I ea cs laces ating dein dvi eisai 
University of Wisconsin 
Wyoming: University of Wyoming 
District of Columbia: 
American University 
Catholic University of America 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 


1 Separately organized professional school of law, religion, speech, or theology. 
*Includes also degrees listed separately for “Cornell University, State University of 
New York,” and “State University of New York College of Forestry.” 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Harned 
Degree Study. 
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Taste 4.—Summary of institutional fellowships, loans, and assistantships for 
graduate students in institutions of higher education by States, 1955-56 (listed 
by States in which the institutions are located) 


| 
Number | Fellowships | Loans ! | Assistantships * 
State or Territory of insti- | | 
tutions 


j | | 

. } 7 | , | 

Number | Amount | Number; Amount Number | Amount 
| | | 


1 bo iMtir Bek dev fos bud 


i capnidacoenal | 24,885 |$18, 239,150 | 30, 507 | $4, 986, 742 | 29, 406 | $35, 007, 789 


Alabama... ----- 157 117, 685 1, 930 127 99, 840 
1 170 ii i a 3 3, 600 
135 45, 625 |__- eee 98 119, 560 
22 8, 070 t 5, 28% 117 94, 770 
252 | 1,151,815 559, 625 2, 632 2, 762, 325 
215 181, 420 722, 360 202 153, 015 
643 655, 555 27, 090 194 286, 855 
118 207, 090 -Sahaads 42 80, 430 
356 176, 530 06 102, 120 OF 75, 795 
411 259, 505 é 261, 925 988 821, 540 
246 181, 850 67, 045 121 | 80, 465 
1 6008 f 2535... 75 81, 375 
6 5, 730 ‘ : 56 89, 320 
218 | 1, 539, 190 3, 483, 360 
455 604, 075 , 39% 154, 700 2, 586, 480 
, 407 335, 825 , O18 100, 955 772, 575 
199 216, 680 91, 390 282, 225 
387 157. 060 40, 195 144, 000 
728 217, 935 8, 970 525, 230 
16 7, 130 sophia «% sei 67, 620 
543 447, 995 é 11, 375 1, 081, 200 
, 914 2. 003, 520 5 606, 625 726, 020 
Michigan - . .. , 047 925, 045 282, 275 7 2, 055, 360 
Minnesota &30 1, 595, 456 5 27, 480 ; 1, 518, 230 
Mississippi--- ; 3¢ 23, 255 |. _- ada 57, 000 
Missouri - a3 215, 950 7 36, 180 ‘ 594, 800 
Montana... --- . : 580 2,175 111, 750 
0 ae 2 < 25, 770 17, 020 305, 280 
Nevada. _- 5 swale 4,000 |__.- 2 me 12, 430 
New Hampshire. . ....-- 5, 630 9, 120 81, 000 
New Jersey. - -- | 8, 918 13, 665 7 604, 140 
New Mexico. -- 5 7, 875 38 | 8, O80 5 104, 460 
New York-.. 37, 560 | 151, 230 § 3, 990, 840 
North Carolina--.._..-.--| 36, 100 536 | 166, 560 973, 450 
North Dakota... — é , 460 550 5 | 52, 230 
St | | 527, 291 | 24, 830 1, 928, 815 
Oklahoma.... j | . 215 142, 115 ¢ 646, 715 
Oregon... — | , 970 d 35, 970 340, 530 
Pennsylvania - -_----- | : ; 823, 115 75 | 34, 660 1, 853, 130 
Puerto Rico... --- See | , 000 |... a ee aeneiii 
Rhode Island aah ‘ | , 565 2, 145 40, 480 
South Carolina... _----- ; 695 261 | 32, 944 107, 829 
South Dakota. ; ‘ 37 34, 780 x aie AP 7 94, 540 
Tennessee... ----- Shia | 525 , 645 | 518 | 76, 870 344, 195 
 .. ie | 734 375 3, 662 | 273, 840 1, 026, 320 
a 3 | &4 58, 975 46 | 9, 430 578 613, 045 
MOMS na seknccas | 14 10, 800 293 65, 605 39 | 57, 360 
tab wages | 9 | 157 191, 175 | 65 | 20, 375 | 203 | 194, 260 
Washington...........--- | 105 82, 345 1, 265 | 130, 662 759 969, 970 
West Virginia. ........- | 28 33, 570 | 76 | 5, 320 80 92, 400 
1, 304 607, 470 | 861 | 90, 825 1, 579 1, 763, 910 
| 17 14, 110 | 37 6, 290 56 | 55, 720 





Ec deco aininginge 2400 
Connecticut.........--- 
Delaware - ~..---- 

District of Columbia 
Florida Nh Sate 
Georgia. -...--- 
Hawaii__.--.-- 

iis nabninae bites 
Tilinois-- -- - - ie ara an ale ete 
Indiana. ----.-.--- 


SHowmSrnwe co 





Kentucky-.-- 
Louisiana - - - - - - 


Maryland.... 
Massachusetts__.......- 


—bt 
ouao 




















Wyoming 








1Includes loans to 23,819 students in the amount of $3,315,092, reported to the Office of Education as 
“ondergraduate and graduate.” 

? Includes 4,837 assistantships valued at $4,867,845, which were reported as “undergraduate and graduate” 
by 6 universities. 


WHERE DO DOCTOR’S DEGREE GRADUATES GO? 


The number of doctor’s degrees conferred in a given year is not a true measure 
of the number of such persons to become newly available for employment. The 
gross number must be reduced by one-third because 1 in 3 of all doctor’s degree 
recipients has already fully committed himself to an occupation prior to the 
year of his graduation, and does not change his occupation as a consequence 
of attaining doctoral status. If, as was the case in 1955, the total number pro- 
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duced by the graduate schools is approximately 9,000, the employer of college 
teachers should anticipate the reservoir of new potential supply to be not more 
than 6,000. 

But the employing officers’ handicap does not end there. Of this remaining 
6,000, about 1 in 3 will enter a noneducational occupation, and the remaining 
new supply will thus be reduced to 4,000. And even within this group the 
employer of college teachers must be prepared to see 1 of every 9 enter the 
service of a school system or an educational agency or association. Finally, 
then, the original class of 9,000 doctor’s degree graduates may be expected to 
profit the colleges and universities by not more than about 3,500 persons in 
the combined fields of teaching, administration, and research. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


In 1954, the latest year for which we have figures, the Federal Government 
supported somewhat in excess of 1 out of every 5 graduate students. This 
means that nearly 43,000 graduate students received Federal support, at a cost 
of over $50 million. The sources of this support were: 

Veterans’ educational benefits.—27,000 graduate students, more than three 
fifths of the total number receiving Federal support, received payments totaling 
$24,725,000. There was no sharp restriction of field in this program. 

Research assistantships.—More than 5,900 graduate students were employed 
as research assistants on Federal contracts and grants, receiving a total of 
$10,812,000. The unevenness of this support by field is indicated by the fact 
that 97 plus percent were in the natural sciences, and less than 2 percent in the 
social sciences and nonscience fields. The largest part of this support was 
provided by research contracts of the military departments. Other agencies 
providing substantial support were the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the National Science Foundation. 

Fellowships.—1,560 graduate students in all fields of study received $4,766,000 
in fellowship aid. The National Science Foundation financed 498 graduate fellows 
and 24 postdoctoral fellows at a cost of $1,320,000. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare financed 46 graduate 
fellows and 444 postdoctorial fellows at a cost of $2,132,000. 

The Atomic Energy Commission financed 90 predoctoral fellows and 8 post- 
doctoral fellows at a cost of $335,000. 

The Fulbright program financed nearly 1,100 graduate and postdoctoral fel- 
lows at a total cost of $4,299,000 in Fulbright payments. 

Traineeships.—The traineeship program of the Veterans’ Administration and 
the National Institutes of Health financed the study of 1,600 graduate students 
in psychology and related paramedical fields, at a cost of $3,672,000. 

Proportion of graduate students receiving Federal support: Natural sciences 
28 percent, social sciences 8 percent, and nonsciences 16 percent. 


Conclusion 


Important in connection with title IV of the bill presently before Congress is 
the fact that the most substantial support for graduate education to date has 
come from a source that is drying up, namely, veterans’ educational benefits. 

A critical problem posed by the current pattern of support is that with the 
decline in support of graduate students through veterans’ educational benefits, 
the support by the Federal Government tends to be for vocational, scientific, and 
technological endeavor, and not for the general types of support provided by 
veterans’ educational program. Many lay and professional people view with 
alarm programs that direct study and students into certain fields to the exclu- 
sion or neglect of others. 

George Boas reminds us that while the historian, the linguist, and the philoso- 
pher are not essential to defense they are “merely essential to civilization.” 

F. G. Friedmann, speaking for a great many, says “As to the problem of 
survival of our Western World, recent history seems to teach that our failures 
were due to lack of understanding of the human factor rather than to our 
shortcomings in the technological field * * * An increased emphasis on rele 
vant training and research in the humanities and the social sciences seems 
therefore to be called for.” 
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PRIVATE FELLOWSHIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Two systems of fellowships aimed at assisting persons who prepare to teach 
in colleges should be mentioned. One operates on a nationwide scale, the other 
on a regional scale. 

Woodrow Wilson fellowships 

The Woodrow Wilson fellowship program was established at Princeton Uni- 
yersity in 1945. In 1952 it came under the more general sponsorship of the 
Association of Graduate Schools and after that time the fellowships were 
underwritten by generous grants from the Carnegie Corp. and the General 
Education Board. A significant grant from the Ford Foundation in 1957 made 
it possible to increase the fellowships to as many as 1,000 a year for the next 
5 years. 

The awards are expected to average $2,200. Nominations are made by local 
faculty members; selection is made by regional committees and a national com- 
mittee. Fellows may select their institutions and their fields of study. Awards 
are for 1 year. Although the fellowships are awarded to “potential college 
teachers,” they entail no obligations to enter the academic profession. They 
are designed primarily for those who have not yet begun graduate work. 

Grants of $2,000 each are made to the university at which each Woodrow 
Wilson fellow enrolls: three-fourths of this amount must be used for financial 
aid to graduate students, particularly in their final year. 


Southern fellowships 

The Sorthern Fellowships Fund, acting for the Council of Southern Universi- 
ties, Inc., v. ‘th funds granted to the council by the General Education Board, is 
offering a pr. tram of fellowship awards and grants-in-aid for advanced study or 
research to qualified persons in 14 States. These awards are primarily to ad- 
yance teaching and research in colleges and universities in the southern area. 

The basic award is $1,500 to $2,500, plus an amount to cover tuition and 
required fees. Additional allocations are made for dependents. The size of 
stipend depends on the level of advancement of the student, the larger amounts 
going to the more advanced fellows. 

The grant by the General Education Board was a sum in excess of $3 million, 
which is to be spent during a 10-year period. This amount may provide for a 
total of 1,000 fellowships over the 10 years. 

Mr. Dertruick. With the economy of time in mind I have finished 
the testimony that I formally planned to present, Mr. Chairman. I 
wonder if there are any comments or questions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Commissioner, I would like you to summarize this 
section on what you call graduate education with respect to what the 
money would actually be used for. 

Mr. Dertuickx. Mr. Chairman, again because of the fact that right 
now we have a replacement need of 18,000, turning out only 9,000, and 
half of those are already in teaching—the whole rest of society in 
addition to teaching has to draw upon that restricted pool—we have 
designed this legislation. Its purpose is to step up the training of 
Ph. D's for college teaching, the people that are the real seed corn in 
this whole business. 

An institution—and there are not many of them relatively that give 
these degrees—would submit an institutional plan even as a State in 
the other part of our program submits a State a 

This institutional plan would outline measures that the university 
would take to increase its output. For example, if it had X number 
of graduate students it was training now as Ph. D.’s, this university 
would say, “Now, if we could have so much money”—we match them 
up to $125,000 in this part of the proposal—“to add faculty, to add to 
the library, to add to laboratory or other facilities, we would increase 


are of graduate students by 10, 10 more than we can now train 
at all.’ 
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In other words, we would make sure that we would increase our 
production by 10 students. Then we would work with them on those 
matching grants to increase their machinery and resources for adding 
the 10-student load. 

That is one part of it, the grants to the institutions on the basis of 
the institutional plans. 

In addition to that, the institution would award fellowships which 
this bill would provide up to the number that they could take in 
their institution. The fellowships would average $2,800, we figure, 
It would be about $2,000 plus $400 for each dependent that the grad- 
uate student might have. These fellowships would not commit the 
student to teaching. The idea would be that if we increase the pool, 
teaching will get its share, and yet the institution undoubtedly would 
favor those who were pretty well committed to teaching, but that 
would be the institution’s business. 

That, in a nutshell, Mr. Chairman, is the program. 

However, there is one other aspect. If the institution chose not 
to seek a matching grant to increase its facilities, as maybe it had 
enough facilities to take on more students, they might claim aid in 
the amount of $500 per graduate student in view of the matching 
grants to increase facilities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That was one of the things I wanted to question you 
about. Suppose that an institution said, “Last year, and over a period 
of 5 years, we have been able to graduate 10 Ph. D.’s a year as an 
average. We want to shape our plans to graduate 20 a year.” 

How much financial benefit would that institution get under the 
matching provisions for an increase of 10% Would it be limited to 
$500 for each 1? 

Mr. Derruicx. It could be limited to $500 for each 1, if they 
elected to choose that part of the aid plan, but if the institution 
elected to choose the other part of the aid plan, the matching grant 
part, they might get up to $125,000, if they could show it would 
take $250,000 to increase their facilities and faculty sufficient to add 
that much load. They might need to employ more faculty members 
and they could get matching money for that purpose. 

Mr. Extiorr. Have the graduate schools explored the idea of using 
people who are not so highly trained or not so highly educated to 
co some of the tasks in connection with the teaching process ? 

Mr. Derruick. To save the time of their more qualified teachers! 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Derruick. I think I will call on our Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education, Dr. Blauch. 

Mr. Buaucn. It is known that many schools have what they call 
teaching assistants; in many cases they are laboratory assistants or 
they may even teach courses in the undergraduate college. That, of 
course, provides very valuable teaching experience so that the as- 
sistants will be better teachers after they receive their degrees. On 
the other hand, that strings out the getting of a degree to 6 and 8 years 
in many cases, which means the process of producing doctors of 

hilosophy is pretty slow. It was felt that these fellowships should 
be limited so that the students will receive their degrees much more 
rapidly and therefore the supply will be greatly increased. That is 
a problem that has concerned deans of graduate schools very much 
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jn recent years, the fact that it takes many of their students so long 
to obtain the degree. 

Mr. Derruick. May I turn this another way, Mr. Chairman, to 
be sure that we have answered your question. We heard testimony 
here yesterday in which much emphasis was made about training 
technicians, who were not the full-grade engineers, who would relieve 
engineers of _— tasks that would enable an industry to spread 
its engineering talent further. In other words, one engineer might 
do twice as much high-level work if he had enough technicians. I 
think what the chairman is getting at is, Do you know of any graduate 
schools that are deliberately employing the device of relieving their 
top professors of certain duties that they are now performing in order 
that those top professors may give personal and individual attention 
tomore graduate students ? 

Mr. Buaucu. Yes. It is true that these top professors in many 
cases now have clerical services available and they have other devices 
that help them to handle more students. 

It is true that the graduate assistant, the man who is working for 
a doctor of philosophy will in many cases relieve him of part of the 
work. We might as well admit that some graduate schools have been 
developed partly on the basis of using graduate assistants to help 
the top faculty members. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Blauch, do you have any information that would 
indicate that graduate schools are turning students away who desire 
doctor of philosophy degrees? Do you have any information of 
that kind ? 

Mr. Biaucu. We do not have specific information. We have a 
general impression, though, which we picked up from going to meet- 
ings where these matters are discussed, and in the larger institutions 
practically every department limits definitely the number of grad- 
uate students it will take. It limits those oftentimes on the basis of 
the number it will take, and in other cases it limits them by setting 
the standards so high that only a limited number can qualify. 

I might say, however, that for many of these colleges which grad- 
uate only from 10 to 100, the serious problem is getting enough good 
applicants. Many of those colleges are so staffed that they could take 
more persons as graduate students, provided they would have enough 
applicants to warrant it. 

Mr. Derruick. That is where the fellowship part of our program 
comes in, to encourage a likely candidate to pull up stakes and to cut 
loose with his family and undertake this long ordeal of earning his 
degree. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I was just thinking that a good system of fellowships 
might do as much to increase the number of applicants as anything 
else you could do. 

Mr. Dertuick. Our major emphasis is on the fellowships for that 
purpose, but as to the other part of the program, we realize the insti- 
tution has to have aid in pol, to tool up for this increase. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Following Mr. Elliott’s question of the possibility of 
the best instructors in the graduate schools having assistants to re- 
lieve them of some of the clerical duties, have any school systems 
experimented with the possibility of having teacher aids, or whatever 
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you want to call them, at the elementary and at the high-school level 
to relieve the good teachers of the clerical work and the thousand 
and one other minor tasks that they have to perform that have no 
relation to instruction ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, Mrs. Green, there has been some experimenta- 
tion along that line. 

Mrs. Green. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Derruick. In Michigan. I will attempt to give you some 
information about it. It may be that Dr. Ludington has more of the 
facts at his fingertips. If you do not, I will proceed. 

Mr. Luprneron. You go ahead. 

Mr. Derruick. In Bay City, I believe it is, in a foundation-sup. 
ported project there has been an experiment spread over several years 
of furnishing teacher aids as a measure of meeting the teacher shortage 
so that the talents of the very best teachers may reach a larger number 
of pupils. In other words, instead of taking 25 or 30 in a class with 
a master teacher, you might have 40 to 60 pupils in a class with 
a teacher aid, someone who is qualified in character and personality, 
but who may not have had a great deal of training, who will come in 
and help with the chores—the recordkeeping, the supervision, handling 
the wraps, and blackboard work, and supervised study, and the like, 
That has been going on for several years. 

A good many serious doubts have arisen, but the experiment is still 
underway, and it may be that something of merit will come out of it. 
However, there has not been a very great response on the part of 
teachers to the idea. 

Mrs. Green. This has been the only place where there has been 
this experiment ? 

Mr. smancaetl That is the only place I think of at the moment, 
There may be other places, but that is the most noted experiment that 
is going on. 

Mrs. Green. And that was only on the basis of relieving the teacher 
shortage ? 

Mr. Derruickx. Yes, ma’am, and bringing the talent of the master 
teacher to more youngsters. 

Let me ask Dr. Ludington to indicate an experiment in Indianapolis 
that is not of such magnitude, but it does suggest aid along the lines 
you have mentioned. 

Mr. Luprneton. The Indianapolis project is not exactly along the 
lines of the Bay City one, but it is concerned with giving high-school 
seniors, that is, those who have a potential interest in teaching, op- 
portunities to gain some direct experience as teacher aids in elementary 
and secondary schools, and we feel that that experiment, at least 
from what we have learned of it, has been very successful in identify- 
ing youngsters who might go on and prepare themselves as teachers, 
while at the same time relieving teachers of some of the chores that 
have been placed upon them. 

By and large there has not been too much experimentation of the 
kind you suggest. 

A few communities are using mothers at home in reading some of 
the English and other papers in order to relieve teachers. ; 

The question there is, Does the teacher of the class lose thereby in 
her efforts to work more effectively with students ? 
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However, that is another approach, one which is used rather exten- 
sively at the college level. 

Mrs. Green. Both of them strike me as very nonprofessional, both 
using high-school students who ought to be training to be scientists, 


or engineers, or whatever you want, and, secondly, using mothers. 
On a haphazard basis. 


Mr. Luptneron. That is right. 

Mr. Dertnick. So far there has not been a very warm response to 
this concept. 

Mrs. Green. Why ? 

Mr. Derruick. I think teachers feel that with 60 children in the 
class they cannot have the relationship they want to have even though 
they have this aid pick up the lunch money and all these little chores. 

Mrs. Green. Do you mean to tell me under the present circumstances 
with 30, or 40, or 50 and a thousand and one chores, they can have the 
kind of relationship they want ? 

Mr. Derruick. No; I do not tell you that at all. The point is that 
teachers seem to feel that this is not the answer, 

Mr. Hasxetu. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Haske. What would you say is the most desirable number of 
pupils per teacher ? 

fr. Derruick. That is a rather difficult question. There are a num- 
ber of school systems in the country that do not want over 25 students 
to the teacher and as soon as they reach 25 they organize another class. 

Mr. Hasxety. That 25 would be sectioned? In other words, 1 
teacher to 25. 

Mr. Dertruick. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Green (presiding). Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are having two committees trying to function 
together, Mr. Derthick. When we get under the iron rule of the 
chairman of another subcommittee out here we cannot get in to hear 
witnesses in this committee. 

I wanted to hear your statement and I am at a loss to know how to 
question you a bit. For instance, the first eight pages of your state- 
ment seem to be devoted to counseling. 

Mr. DerruicK. Testing, counseling, and guidance, Mr. Gwinn, and 
we covered that on February 5. I believe you were present most of the 
time. However, we would be very happy to answer. whatever ques- 
tions we could that you might have on testing, guidance, and 
counseling. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is just the same old question of whether or not we 
are going to pick up this in the ordinary course and do what seems 
to be the thing to do in each of our school systems. Also, we — to 
assume that the Federal Government cannot do much about it if they 
do not want to have a counselor. If the teachers think they can help 
the youngster steer his course, then the counselor is not taken in that 
high school, and in another case he is. I suppose that is a fact; it is not? 

Mr. DertuicK. Of course, the teacher is the primary agent in this 
whole counseling and guidance process, but the good teacher feels the 
need of the aid of a trained counselor in the technical aspects of the 
process, the giving of tests, the interpretation of tests, the vast amount 
of information about educational guidance, and college requirements, 
and the home and family situation 
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As we brought out in our discussion, you and I, the last time, we 
expect the parents and the home to be brought into this thing closely, 
The classroom teacher without this specialized knowledge and bei 
confined pretty well to the classroom with all these students would not 
have the means of entering into this entire process which goes from the 

home to the school and even to community agencies. 

Mr. Gwinn. The question in my mind is always how to stimulate 
the parents to take an interest in all this and to know what is going 
on in their school systems and to play a part in them. 

I think we are disposed in our communities to assume either that 
the board of education is doing the job or the superintendent is doing 
the job, and the parents under more and more pressure from the goyv- 
ernment go about trying to make a living to pay the bills and the taxes, 

Now you work out a scheme of counseling. The Federal Govern. 
ment comes into that. 

I wonder if we will be inclined more and more to let somebody 
else, especially the great and powerful Federal Government, be respon- 
sible for guiding and testing our children and think that is better 
than those who are naturally and should naturally assume these 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Derruick. May I give you this experience? In my superin- 
tendency at Chattanooga, one of the things we introduced in that 
period was the visiting teacher, who is an important part of this coun- 
seling process, to bring in the parents and to bring them close to school. 
It is good for the child who is out of adjustment or who is not making 
headway for any one of many reasons to have a trained visiting teacher 
who knows how to get into the classroom situation, to make a partner 
of the teacher, to go to the home, and interpret the child’s problem 
there. Through teamwork I have seen the most wonderful things 
happen, a child’s whole point of view toward life reoriented along posi- 
tive lines, and in that process sometimes various community agencies 
are brought into the picture. However, we did not have one of these 
visiting teachers. Realizing that such a service is a part of the counsel- 
ing process, we asked the same question you have raised: How can we 
get the local school board and citizens to provide this needed service! 

At that point we enlisted the aid of certain civic clubs, as I remem- 
ber, and also the League of Women Voters, and we got the service put 
in on an experimental or demonstration basis. When the people began 
to see what the visiting teacher did for children and how her work 
strengthened their school programs and cut down dropouts and in- 
creased scholastic achievement, they increased this service and spread 
it until it finally became a whole division in our school system. 

The point of this program in the literally thousands of school dis- 
tricts in this country that do not have these devices, do not have these 
services, do not have these scientific techniques, is to let the Federal 
Government come along with this 4-year program of matching grants 
and, on the basis of State plans, State designs, State-administered, 
with the State and local boards putting up part of the money, to help 
introduce these services; and it is our conviction that when school 
districts have a chance firsthand to see what happens to children in 
their schools with these resources introduced that they are not going 
to be satisfied to do without them. They are going to support them 
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and extend them and, when the Federal program goes out, to assume 
the full responsibility. 

I am convinced out of my own experience that when fathers and 
mothers and teachers and others concerned see what we can do with 
children when we provide these modern services they are not going 
to be satisfied to do without them, because people, when they once see 
something of value to their children, are ready to make the sacrifice 
to continue it. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not quite see the theory on which we could do 
thiseither. I believe it is possible to justify the scholarship program 
of prizes to stimulate the need for national defense. I think we can 
justify that on the ground that that is a function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment clearly to protect our lives and property from attack from 
abroad, and we need, therefore, as a part of the military to get even 
the youngsters in training and to certainly select those that would 
naturally develop as our defense. 

Now, when you get into the school system on the theory generally 
that the parents and the teachers are not finding out what the poten- 
tials are, or better potentials or possibilities of our children, I just 
naturally fear it more than I trust it. The Federal Government is 
going to have ideas about what the capacities of our children are. 

In some of these tests, are we not going to subject the child to social 
tests or social attitudes which some testers will think are good signs 
and I might think are bad signs in a child? He is going to be a rank 
worshiper of the State for sure if he believes so thoroughly in the 
Government doing things for everybody, including himself. 

Some people believe in that and they might slant the test that way ; 
is that possible ? 

Mr. Derruick. I cannot conceive of that, Mr. Gwinn. Let me say 
that in the first place I think that this plan for administering the 
program is foolproof insofar as the preservation of State and local 
control. 

In the first place, the State does not have to go into it if it does not 
want to and, if the State does participate, it does so in accordance with 
its own plan and with its own administration of the plan. 

There have been other citizens and leaders who are as conscientious 
as you are in their very genuine doubts about Federal aid, and yet I 
have seen them become convinced of the urgency of this program in 
the national interest. 

That is the way we justify it. I do not think at all that we can 
afford to see these 200,000 youngsters every year in our graduating 
classes in the top bracket of their classes not go on and develop those 
brains so that they will become more useful to the country and more 
creative, and not only that, but to bring those same individuals greater 
rewards of richer living and service. 

Therefore, these good people have become convinced that this is an 
urgency, and with regard to the teachers, I do not think it is a re- 
flection upon the teachers that they let so many of these youngsters 
slip through their fingers, because in the systems that are most effi- 
cient in this respect teachers need and welcome these aids. 

Unless we give them these resources they are denied the modern 
tools that it takes to do an efficient job in education. 
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It would be the same as if a manufacturing concern attempted to 
operate with the tools of 25 or 40 years ago. “ee 

Mr. Gwinn. On that, we have been accustomed to thinking that, 
if we do a good job of teaching the basic subject, we will learn about 
the boy and the girl through his examinations, as to what his poten. 
tials are. If he passes a grade of 95 in algebra, that is a pretty good 
sign about a lot of things that you know right away. You do no 
have to put him through any modern testing system. 

Are we not in this danger of having another system imposed on 
our already burdened system of education to find out about the child 
when we have not done the job by which we used to find out about 
the child; that is, we have not given the subject matter that we now 
think is essential. I think I see a failure in your office to be empha. 
sizing the basic subject matter of education and inclined to join in 
with the professionalists, as Admiral Rickover criticized, in method- 
ology, and in how to teach the child himself as the very object of 
our concern as far as his training goes, so that we are adding another 
thing. 

We had to have time to go through the traces that we have now 
set up in our system. Maybe that is all wrong. If it is wrong, then 
the Federal Government is adding another procedure, another method 
of finding out the truth about our children’s capacities. Is that not 
the question ? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Gwinn, you and I do not have any quarrel 
about the importance of basic subjects and thorough, honest indust 
and work, or about the importance of teachers knowing their subjects, 
but they also need to understand children and know how to teach 
those subjects. They need both. In other words, I would not dispute 
your insistence upon the necessity of thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, but they also need the other. 

The whole purpose of this program is to motivate and to stimulate 
interest. 

Many a child who makes 95 on algebra may have less ability than 
someone that makes 75 on algebra. The child that makes 95 may be 
making a terrific effort and the teacher may be entirely oblivious to 
the fact that this 75 child may be a near genius, and we want to pro- 
vide, not add anything on; we want to supply the tools that will enable 
this good teacher to do better what she is trying to do, anyway. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you not think that genius is going to emerge even 
under our crippling processes that we now have? 

Mr. Derruick. That is the whole problem, Mr.Gwinn. That genius 
may drop out of school in the 10th grade for lack of this testing, 
guidance, and counseling process, and they do. We simply are not 
equipped to make these determinations with the old ways. We have 
to have these new methods and new resources. That is the whole 
purpose. 

Mr. Gwinn. We hear so often of the battery of tests. Have you 
described in your statement those that you propose to give ? 

Mr. Derruick. We do not have the tests, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. I mean the thing that you are supposed to support. 


What do you propose to give? What do you expect to subject the 
child to by way of tests? 
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Mr. Dertuicx. I think it would be very wrong for us to suggest 
or outline any particular testing program. That is what we want to 
avoid from the Federal Government. We want to put that responsi- 
bility on the State and the local school systems. fy SE 

Mr. Gwinn. They may not be exercising their responsibility. That 
is what yousay. They are not doing the job, so we want to encourage 
them to do the job by money. We may be using Federal money to be 
putting the children through a bad or an indifferent type of testing 
that will not do the job you speak of. 

Mr. Dertuicx. The only point there is that I respect the profes- 
sional competency of the leadership in the States, and we would not 
expect them to do a poor job any more than we would expect a group 
of doctors to do a poor job running a hospital. 

Mr. Gwinn. However, is that not in effect what you say we are 
doing? We are doing a poor job which we need to do better by this 
system of tests and counseling ¢ 

Mr. Dertuick. We say that if we give this aid we will stimulate 
the States and local school boards to introduce these resources that 
we are convinced are needed and we will aid them in doing so. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not see any special difference between our using 
Federal money to get them to build the school buildings that we think 
they ought to have and then turning up and finding we have just built 
with Federal money a traditional classroom that is already out of date 
according to Alexander Stoddard, who is advocating television rooms 
now instead of the old traditional schoolrooms. We may do the same 
thing in this testing business, may we not, encourage things that are 
not up to date or encouraging a theory of testing that may not be right ? 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. I will. I am in trouble anyway. I would be glad to 

ield. 
7 Mrs. Green. For the record, is not the testing of the guiding and 
counseling service widely used throughout almost every State and your 
recommendations are simply to enable us to use it more widely than 
at the present time ? 

Mr. DerruicKk. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. It is not something new that is going to be different 
or is going to disrupt the local schools. 

Mr. Derruick. That is a point very well taken. 

As I have repeatedly said, I think our best schools in this country 
are unsurpassed and it is the established and proven and demonstrated 
methods of testing, guidance, and counseling that have been going on 
for a number of years that we want to spread all over the United States 
so that we can stop this loss in our best brainpower. It is not an 
experiment, Mr. Gwinn. It is an established procedure. 

r. Gwinn. I want to see these communities do everything possible 
andthey ought todomore. Iagree with you there. 

However, I dislike our pretense that we can see this thing better 
thanthey can. I just cannot get that. 

Mr. Derruick. It is not a question of our seeing things better than 
they can. It is a question of our looking out over this public school 
system in the United States and seeing the best practices that produce 
good results, that discover these youngsters and bring them through 
toa very high degree. 
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If in a certain school system they graduate 80 percent of their young. 
sters from the 12th grade and in another school system they only grad. 
uate 40 percent, we believe that one of the big differences is a sound 
testing, guidance, and counseling program, and if in this school that 
graduates only 40 percent we encourage and stimulate them to put in 
these methods, their holding power will increase and, instead of losin 
some of these bmght youngsters, they will bring them through to grad- 
uation and they will also be oriented toward further training in college, 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not know that it is as simple as that. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I am confused as to what kind of a testing program 
the gentleman from New York would advocate. At one point he is 
opposed to the Federal Government doing anything in the way of 
counseling and guidance or encouraging testing because of the danger 
that we might impose something upon the local school districts; and 
yet at another point he says, well, the local districts may not be givin 
the right kind of counseling and guidance service and the right kind 
of testing. 

If we should have it where would the gentleman from New York 
draw the line? 

Mr. Gwinn. I want the folks back home to do everything conceivable 
to spend all the money we can get them to spend to improve their school 
systems, raise salaries for teachers, and tests, but 1 just do not like 
the pretense coming out of Washington that we know better than they 
do about what to do. I do not think the money enters into it much. 

Mrs. Green. The Commissioner’s recommendation is not that we 
know better. It is simply that we help the local districts to do the 
kind of job that some of them are already doing. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am not sure when you help that person. I am very 
doubtful. That is one of the hardest things that the gentleman from 
West Virginia has to face. When do we help that son and when do we 
give him false notions, maybe through the most elaborate tests that 
the Federal Government may think are better. I think the Federal 
Government knows what our national defense is better than we do. 
We cannot know back home. We have to have soldiers and technicians 
and the electronic engineers, and we have too few of them for the 
national defense. Then the Government is the only source we can 
to. It isthe source. We have to rely on it. As poor as it is, it -is the 
best we have. 

When you get beyond that, it seems to me I would reverse the state- 
ment and say as poor as we are back home we are still proud anyway 
and we are trying, and out of that trying comes a truth that may not be 
imposed from the outside. 

Do I not have any support for this theory of mine in the profession! 

I have gathered that Sorokin of Harvard rather agrees with me m 
his fads and foibles in these tests. 

Is there any disagreement among the scholars with you, Doctor ? 

Mr. Derruick. In the first place, let me say that you have very 
well defined one aspect of the national interest. 

The thing that gives us concern is that with 50,000 school districts 
in this country you cannot expect them all to move forward immedi- 
ately in this urgent national interest so that there are too many young: 
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sters like the one Mr. Bailey described in West Virginia that are slip- 
ping through our fingers and there is not any way to wake up these 
school districts all at once and get them to move fast enough to meet 
that problem. 

I have a great deal of evidence here on the effectiveness of guidance 
programs. 

Let me just, if I may, Mr. Chairman, give one statement : 

The values of guidance services have been clearly indicated by several well- 
designed studies. In an experimental study extending over a period of several 
years Rothney compared the progress and adjustment of a group of students 
receiving guidance services in a high school with a matched group in the same 
school receiving no organized guidance. On some points there were distinct dif- 
ferences favoring the experimental group receiving the benefit of guidance serv- 
ices. Only 10 percent of the control group became honor students in high school, 
while 27 percent of the experimental group made honor grades. There were con- 
siderably fewer curriculum changes made by the guided group and after gradu- 
ation from high school 53 percent of the guided group gained college admission as 
compared with 35.6 percent of the unguided group. 

You see, Mr. Chairman, we have so many evidences from these better 
school systems that have these programs going, not experimental 
programs, but well established programs. 

What it means to children is that it raises their grades. It increases 
the number of honor students. It advances the number going on to 
college, and that is the whole purpose of this whole program. 

The answer is that it works and that it cannot be made to work in 
50,000 school districts soon enough for the national interest unless we 
come in and stimulate by our proposal. 

Mr. Gwinn. You propose to do that as far as you are concerned 
solely by sending so much money to the States to be designated for 
this testing and counseling work ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes; but we do not propose to tell the States how 
to do it. We identify this great national interest. They are well 
informed about these practices and it is up to them to design a plan 
for instituting these practices and for administering the program. 

Mr. Barter. Could I ask a question at this point ? 

Do you require the States to submit plans ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir; a State is required to submit a plan. 

Mr. Battery. Without any suggestion from the Federal Govern- 
ment? In other words, you are studiously avoiding the thought of 
the Federal Government control. 

Mr. Derruick. That is right. 

To illustrate it, the proposed bill calls for early testing. No one 
could conceive of a State that would submit a plan that would call for 
the first testing at the 12th grade, but if they did there would be 
consultation back and forth. 

_ The relationship between the Federal and the State Governments 
is purely a professional one at that time. It is not based upon regu- 
lations or requirements. 

Mr. Gwinn. Who disagrees with you, Doctor, about this among the 
scholars ; that is, whether or not fundamentally this approach finds it 
the product that you are after ? 

Mr. Derruick. I presume, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Gwinn, that this 
committee will have before it other people giving testimony on the 
merits of this program and probably they should speak for themselves. 

However, we have not found any scholars that disagree with us 
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and that say that this will not work, because it is not an experimental 
program. It has established and proven itself over and over again, 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you seen Sorokin’s book? There are threg 
chapters in there against this testing idea as a legitimate w: ay of find- 
ing the outstanding child. 

‘Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, let me say to Mr. Gwinn that testin 
is only one part of our program. We, too, would say that the testing 
of and by itself would be a poor measure, but the testing process that 
we would initiate at an early grade, perhaps at the seventh grad 
would be accompanied by all of the information that could be 
gathered on that child by his teachers, his school grades, his reports, 
his conduct, and his home situation. 

The guidance counselor, the visiting teacher, the classroom teacher, 
the school principal, the supervisor, all of those concerned would be 
building up a cumulative record that would be 5 years old and, on 
the basis oF all of that evidence, the youngster w ould be identified as 
to his ability. 

Mr. Gwinn. Can we not say, then: New York knows all this, does 
it not, and Pennsylvania and California, and Ohio? They know the 

value of these things you are saying ? 

Mr. Dertuick. “Oh, yes; and they put great stock in the testing 
program as a phase of this process. 

Mr. Gwinn. We do not need to send this money to them then. 

Mr. Derruicx. I think you would find, Mr. Chairman and Mr, 
Gwinn, that there are a number of schools in every State that have 
not attained this level of testing, guidance, and counseling that is 
standard. 

Mr. Gwinn. They know all about it. You just said they are doing 
it in many places, so that all the other schools must know it is going on, 

Mr. Derruick. They are, indeed. I come back to my point that 
there are school distric ts in every State in this Union that are neglect- 
ing this process and we are convinced that the national interest will 
not let us wait the number of years it would take for these processes 
and techniques to trickle into every single school district, because in 
every one of those districts there are very gifted youngsters that are 
being lost to the Nation. 

Mr. Gwinn. You are not going to confine this Federal effort to 
the place where the need is? You are putting no needs test on this 
program; are you £ 

Mr. Dertruick. No. sir. However, we are placing upon the States 
the responsibility, and we know that they have the knowledge and 
the competency to administer the program so that it will reac h every 
nook and corner of the State. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then you are going to give this money to a lot of 
places where they are already doing it and where the money is and 
where they do not need this extra F ‘ederal stimulus ? 

Mr. Derruicx. We cannot conceive of a State not administering 
this money wisely and effectively so that it would reach first those 
districts most in need and bring them up to standard. 

Mr. Gwinn. You cannot conceive of the State not doing it itself; 
can you, really ? 

Mr. Dertuick. That is not difficult at all to conce ive, because the 
States are not reaching all the school districts and many States are 
doing very little. 
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Mr. Bartey. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Battery. I am a little fearful of the gentleman from New York’s 
jdea which is support of groups like the chamber of commerce. Pretty 
soon we will have to start importing our businessmen in this country 
under the reciprocal-trade agreement. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we are going to have to go to Europe pretty 
soon because we are sending almost everything we have over there. 

The Greeks found that it was better to get their military people 
from other countries. Maybe that it nota bad idea instead of training 
them here and having dictators develop to run the shebang after they 
get through with the military operation. 

Maybe we had better get strangers that will not have that influence 
over us. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We are getting, Mr. Gwinn, increasingly large 
numbers of our doctors from medical schools abroad and I saw in 
the paper the other day a reference to the numbers of faculty for 
colleges being recruited from countries abroad. 

We do have there an ex: unple of the interest represented by this 
program, and our related proposal] in the field of medical school teach- 
ing facilities, in expanding our capacity to train people in this country. 

Mr. Gwrxn. Mr. Chairman, do we have any witnesses ? 

Mr. Derthick assumes we are going to have no opposition to his 
proposals ¢ 

Mr. Extiorr. I am not sure. I do not know what the witnesses 
will testify. We have made arrangements to hear, I believe up to 
this point just about every witness that has indicated a desire to testify. 
We have specially invited some as we did Admiral Rickover, Dr. 
Teller, and Dr. DuBridge, but what their viewpoint will be I do not 
know. 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly Mr. Derthick is not giving us the opposition. 
Maybe he thinks there is none. 

Mr. Ricrarpson. We gave Mr. Graham, Mr. Gwinn, a list of in- 
dividuals who, to our knowledge, opposed some aspect or another 
of our program. Iam not sure that any of them will oppose it as a 
whole, but it was the best we could do to comply with the suggestion 
that we supply the names of adverse witnesses. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you very much. 

I must confess the doctor is quite persuasive. Maybe these pro- 
fessions do not. want to oppose one of their own. Maybe you have 
that kind of a hierarchy in education now that we have to look out 
for. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr, Commissioner, so far as I am concerned I would 
like you to go ahead. 

Mr. Derrick. All right, sir. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I am so challenged by Mr. Gwinn’s 
inquiries that I wish I could take him to one of these schools and we 
could visit together and see this process in action. I know he would 
bea very pleasant traveling companion. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think that there are these very things 
going on, but I do not want the community that is doing these jobs 
to get in the habit of looking to the Federal Gov ernment. I think 
they ought to doit. That is ‘the point and I think the value depends 
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on our own personal work, sacrifice, and thinking to bring these things 
about and that we may dry up in these local communities all desire 
for this sort of thing if the Federal Government somehow or other 
provides for us. 

Mr. Derruick. I believe that it will be like the experience I had 
that this will stimulate and prime the pump, and I think these com- 
munities are going to rise up and take hold of it and our whole concern 
is they are not going to do it fast enough without this stimulation, we 
believe. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wish it were a stimulant. I have an idea that it is 
more likely tobe acrutch. I believe it works that way. 

Mr. Dertruickx. Mr. Chairman, I am almost through with my testi- 
mony then, but I want to come to a very, very important part that 
might otherwise be overlooked. It has to do with the improvement 
of statistical services of State educational agencies and it is designed 
to strengthen our factual knowledge about the status and progress of 
education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interject right there, Mr. Commissioner, that 
we have had indications on the part of some of the people that we 
have talked to recently that the statistical services in your office might 
bear some improvement. Does the bill provide for anything along 
that line? 

Mr. Derruickx. That is the whole point, Mr. Chairman. We be- 
lieve that this program is going to support our statistical studies 
tremendously and that is the whole point. 

We have improved very substantially our in-office studies, but we 
depend upon 50,000 school districts and this is designed to strengthen 
their machinery for turning over information to us. We have to get 
it from them before we can act. 

Mr. Ex.zsorr. You may not be familiar with the fact that Dr. 
Devereux Josephs testified here 2 days ago that he thought that that 
field was one particularly in which the United States Office of Edu- 
cation could be improved. 

I believe you are telling us that one of the reasons that your statis- 
tics are, as Dr. Josephs said, behind, is the fact that you do not have 
sufficient statistics from the States and Territories; is that right? 

Mr. Derruick. That is the whole story. Ninety years ago the first 
Commissioner of Education was frustrated about trying to collect 
information from all these school districts. He just had a terrible 
time and we still have the same trouble. We cannot blame the States, 
because they have a terrific job to do, and we are calling on them for 
more and more information all the time. Sometimes in a State they 
will have to assign someone who already has a full-time job to do 
one of our studies. It may take 2 or 3 weeks or 8 or 10 weeks, just of 
and by itself, and sometimes that information will not come in for 
2 years. 

To do intelligent educational planning we need the information 
promptly. 

You put your finger on the whole story and that is why we of the 
Office of Education are so tremendously interested in this part of the 
legislation, because we do believe it will strengthen us tremendously, 
not only us, but all the States, in this important task of knowing what 
is going on in education. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. Did not the act that created the Office of Education 
specially envision that this would be one of your principal functions 

Mr. Derruick. Indeed so, and in my testimony I refer to that. 
I am very gratified that you are so well informed, with all that you 
have on your mind, about that historical aspect of our Office. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I was interested when Dr. Josephs said that his Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School found, and I am not 
sure that I am using his language 

Mr. Derruick. You are correct 

Mr. Ex.iorr. They found that that was a place where we could do 
some good, he thought, and I became very much interested in it. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would like to inject, Mr. Chairman, that part of 
the problem of the Office of Education in carrying out its responsi- 
bilities for providing information about the status of education has 
been a problem in getting appropriations for that purpose, While one 
side of the job would be greatly assisted through the proposal here, 
another side of it can be assisted through increased appropriations 
directly to the Office, and we are now seeking this year another in- 
erease in funds for statistical services of the Office, particularly in the 
field of higher education, with the added impetus for that request that 
the Josephs Committee report has given. 

I think Dr. Conrad could tell you, if you wanted to have more in- 
formation, just what things we are proposing to do in order to try 
to carry out the Josephs Committee recommendations. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I realize that our time may be shorter than it was 
when we started, but I would like to know what that situation is. 

Mr. Derruick. What we might do, Mr. Chairman, is two things 
quickly. As Mr. Richardson has said, we have a 2-sided job, 1 out in 
the field and 1 in the Office. Dr. Conrad could do two things. He 
could tell you the improvements that we made in the Office in the last 
2 years with our increased appropriations and then perhaps he and 
Dr, Blauch could tell you what we contemplate for the future to 
strengthen this essential aspect of the Office. 

There is not any function we have that is more important or for 
which we feel more keenly responsible. Dr. Conrad. 

Mr. Conrap. We have undertaken, as we promised to undertake, 
anumber of new surveys to provide additional information. One on 
which we have a preliminary report in press now relates to the be- 
ginning teacher—the economic status of the teacher, his plans with 
regard to his career, and so on. We thought that this was an 
especially important point of attack and, as was shown in the press 
release giving preliminary results, about 50 percent, I believe, of 
these beginning teachers are not planning to stay in teaching more 
than 5 years. For a professional field this is an astonishing high per- 
centage of planned abandonment of the work that they have been 
trained for. 


We find that the average salary of these beginning teachers is, if 
Irecall, around $3,600, and in some regions of the country is as low as 
$2,750. This is not an individual State, but a region of the country ; 
in the small districts of the Nation, school districts with enrollment 
of fewer than 50, the salary is less than $2,500 per year, which, of 
a, is lower than employed unskilled labor can get at the present 
ime, 
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We have tried to collect data and are in the process of finishing q 
study of suburban school systems, and along with it a study of rural 
education. 

Mr. Derruicx. Pardon me just one moment. I think the chair. 
man would be interested in knowing that for 90 years we have been 
unable to collect the kind of data for rural school systems that we 
have for urban and suburban school systems and that only with these 
increases of the last 2 years have we begun to get these data for rural 
school systems that this country needs to know. 

Mr. Conrap. The rural school child represents, I think some people 
would assert anyway, the largest educationally underprivileged group 
in the United States today. 

We speak of the farmer and the rural population being the back- 
bone of the country, but they certainly ride on a very hard backbone 
in getting their education. Therefore, that study is under process, 

In regard to the suburban school systems we have felt that it was 
desirable to obtain information there because very often these su- 
burban school systems represent, so to speak, the lighthouse of ¢le 
mentary and secondary education. Many of these are communities 
where new parents are very conspicuous in number. There is a large 
fraction of the population interested in the school system, the PTA 
is a strong organization and these parents are willing to give vigorous 
support for improved practices, which would include the ouidanee 
and improved curriculums, which would include good science labora- 
tories, and so on. We have asked questions in these surveys which 
get at the functioning of education, in addition to such relatively row- 
tine things as how large i is the class, what is the age of the teachers, 
what are their qualifications, and so on. 

We have also turned our attention to adult education and very re- 
cently the Bureau of the Census has issued—I believe it was just 
yesterday port on the extent of adult education in this country, 

The more ‘detailed report will be issued by the Office of Education. 

Briefly, this report shows that adult education is rather less com- 
mon that has been stated by some of the enthusiasts in the adult-edu- 
cation field, and a good deal of detail has been gotten on the kind of 
people who are taking adult education. To some extent it may be like 
those who are going to church. Those who need the church most are 
sometimes least likely to attend, and we find in the case of adult educa- 
tion that those who have had the least formal education are least likely 
to attend. There is an obvious moral: namely, that those in adult edu- 
cation have to make a greater effort to attract these persons who ate 
perhaps in greater need than those who actually attend. 

I should add that the funds that were obtained were used not only 
to support new studies but to provide better services to other divisions 
in the Office of Education. We have had recently a survey on finan- 
cial aids to students that are available from the colleges. Two di- 
rectories have been published now, as Dr. Derthick has : told you, one 
for scholarships and one for fellowships, and a statistical analysis of 
the data collected is now underway. It is well near completion at 
present. 

Dr. Blauch is in charge of the study as Assistant Commissioner and 
we have supplied a great deal of statistical service to ferret out the 
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relationships that are of interest in connection with these scholarships 
and fellowships. 

We are also undertaking to provide improved forecasts, or as the 
statisticians call them, projections, with regard to enrollment, the 
number of graduates to be expected, the amount of money that will 
be needed in future years on the basis of the rate of expenditure in the 
past, and so on. 

We have been extremely busy, Mr. Chairman, in trying to use this 
money wisely in the manner that I have indicated. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, just take a moment for Dr. Blauch 
to tell you some of the things that we are looking forward to that are 
new that we are able to do because of increased appropriations in 
the past. 

r. Buaucu. I think one of the most significant things we are un- 
dertaking now is a rather comprehensive analysis of the gathering 
of statistics in higher education from the point of view largely of the 
uses that are made of the data. 

We do this through committees and through conferences of users, 

rsons who are in policymaking positions, to find out from them what 
Kind of educational data they need most. Then we will try to devise 
a statistics-gathering program in the field of higher education, which 
was the particular field that Mr. Josephs was talking about, so that 
a part of this additional money is going to be used to take a compre- 
hensive look at the whole field of higher education statistics, 

Some of it is also to be used for the expensive machine tabulation 
which goes nas with some of our studies and for which we have 
never had as much money as we need. 


Those are the two principal things, we would say. 


Mr. Exxiorr. How much money did you have in the fiscal year 1958 
which is coming to a close now ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. For the statistical services ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Conrapv. About $550,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How much money did you have the year before? 

Mr. Conrap. About the same amount the year before, but the year 
before that it was about one-third. 

Mr. Exxiorr. About one-third ? 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Since the report on the study of education beyond 
the high school came in last year, what are you asking for? 

Mr. Derruick. The major thing Mr, Chairman, that we are asking 
for is this legislation here, although we are substantially increasing 
the budget in the higher educational division to step up studies there. 

How much is that increase ? 

Mr. Biaucu. About $180,000 above what we had normally been ask- 
ing for this year. 

r. Dertuick. A substantial portion of which will go into these 
studies on higher education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would that $180,000 be in addition to the $550,000 
that you have been getting? 

Mr. Buaucn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. If we pass a bill with this title you will need that 
additional amount very badly ? 
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Mr. Derruick. The bill with this title treating the part that I shall 
next discuss is over and above all that. It is to strengthen the field in 
their statistical gathering resources. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I understand that, but at the same time the two work 
together. 

r. Dertuick. That is right. We are helpless. We might build up 
here completely an ideal but we would be helpless unless we had the 
field strengthened. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, you note that very marked increase in 
2 years’ time in this program. 

Secretary Folsom has taken a tremendous interest in the Office of 
Education generally and when he came down to be Secretary, he was 
very much astonished at the limited budget on which the Office was 
operating ; and particularly was he disturbed at the restrictions on our 
statistical gathering machinery, so it has largely been due to his 
interest that we have been able to move ahead. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Have you been before the Subcommittee on Health, 
Education, and Welfare, of the Appropriations Committee to justify 
your request for additional funds ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir; we have appeared. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to have a copy of the statements made at 
that time with a view to possibly incorporating them in this record. 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, we should be very pleased to supply 
you with that record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

(Information referred to was subsequently supplied and follows:) 


OFFIce oF EpucaTION BupGETARY PROPOSALS FOR Fiscat YEAR 1959 


Higher educational institutions 
1958 estimate : 
iD ee ee Betis solhbtatenieneilaes 35 
Nee TTT eno eee anand pouleweited: $317, 400 
1959 estimate : 
a i Na te i he peas lelanscieig atime ob tpeoeniniihon 78 
ee eS St a Tak lh te ib dete ee eta $650, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—): 
I A a hh lee cere tele tipi nipsen Bins +43 
Amount 4+-$332, 600 


The Nation is now confronted with unusually difficult problems in higher edu- 
eation. Some of them have been pointed out and described by the President's 
Committee on Higher Education, others have been emphasized by the rapidly 
evolving international situation. It now seems clear that these problems must 
be attacked without delay. The colleges and universities are willing. within 
the limits of their resources, to deal with these matters, but they require a great 
deal of assistance from the Office of Education. Indeed, they will be greatly 
limited in their efforts unless they can obtain much more information and service 
than is now available. 

The following projects and activities are proposed to meet this objective : 


1. STAFFING THE NATION’S COLLEGES 


College faculties are in critical condition throughout the country because of 
loss of trained teachers to higher paying jobs in industry and because trained 
members are not being recruited in sufficient numbers to keep up with increas- 
ing enrollments. The proposed Office study will assess the demand for college 
teaching and research personnel and evaluate the supply of teachers available 
to meet the need. The question of deterioration in the quality of teaching will 
also be examined, as will the loss of teachers to other fields of activity. Informa- 
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tion on teaching loads and use of part-time staff and graduate assistants for 
teaching purposes will be assessed. The use of new teaching methods and plans 
for coping with larger enrollments will be studied. Also, attention will be given 
to the capacity of graduate schools to produce the teachers needed for college 
and university facilities. 


2. STATE AND INSTITUTIONAL SURVEYS AND PLANNING 


(a) Inventory of college and university physical facilities ——For some years 
colleges and universities, State survey commissions, and national and regional 
associations interested in the provision of adequate facilities for higher education 
have wanted the Office of Education to make an inventory of the physical facilities 
of higher education. The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School reemphasized the need for this information. 

A foundation or baseline of information is needed which will indicate what 
facilities exist, their condition, their character, and their location. Data sup- 
plied by this inventory will permit more accurate projections of physical facilities 
needed and will serve as a starting point for the determination of the effective- 
ness of utilization of existing space. 

Funds are budgeted to enable the Office to complete in 1 year a comprehensive 
inventory of the physical facilities of colleges and universities. 

(b) Staff services for State and institutional surveys and planning.—The an- 
ticipated expansion of higher education to accommodate increasing enrollments 
and to provide new programs required by technological and social development re- 
quire extensive surveys and planning by States, regions, and institutions. Cur- 
rently, such activities are underway in some areas but progress lags elsewhere. 
More of them would be undertaken if the Office could provide some assistance 
and guidance for them. 

It is proposed to study all forms of State and institutional organization of 
higher. education, the financial support of higher education, and such other 
matters as enter into intensive and long-range planning, and to make surveys 
and assist in such surveys as are requested by responsible agencies. 

These studies and services are particularly required since the proposed 
grant program for aid for statewide planning of higher education will not go 
forward. 

3. HIGHER EDUCATION STATISTICS 


The demands on the Office of Education for increased statistical services 
have greatly accelerated in recent years, but the resources of the Office to 
meet these demands have not been augmented commensurately. Indeed, the 
Office has fallen behind to the point where marked criticism has been noted by 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, which has 
strongly urged an immediate attack on the problem. 

While it is proposed that a general review will be made of higher education 
statistics in order to refine present operations and results, studies have already 
been made which indicate the need for the following additional recurring 
services: 

(a) Perpetual inventory of physical facilities and their use, including empha- 
sis on unit-cost data. 

(b) Student accounting series, including (1) secondary school origins of col- 
lege students, (2) enrollment by fields of study, including professional fields, 
(8) student financial assistance, including scholarships, fellowships, loans, and 
work programs. 

(c) Faculties, including employment by fields and professional schools. 

In addition, such studies as the residence and migration of college students, now 
conducted each 10 years, would be made each 5 years. Studies of attrition in 
the various disciplines and professional areas would be made more frequently. 

A number of special studies of a problem-solving character would be under- 
taken annually, such as the extent of utilization of nonacademically trained 
faculty, the use of special teaching devices, and the like. 

Special emphasis would be placed on the rapid processing of data and the 
publication of final results. This is essential during a period of planning and 
development which higher education institutions now face. 

In addition a clearinghouse of institutional research in problems in higher 
education will be established and maintained. Reports will be published periodi- 
cally in loose leaf form and will serve to provide widespread dissemination of 
research results for use in higher education planning. 
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4. COLLEGE PROGRAMS OF LESS-THAN-BACHELOR’S DEGREE LENGTH 


During the past year, there has been a tremendous increase in interest in 
community and junior colleges. Many States, regions, and districts have come 
to accept the community college as one of the best solutions for the increasing 
problems in higher education. 

Recently, the activities of the President’s Committee on Bducation Beyond 
the Higher School, the second report to the President, the increased emphasig 
on scientific and technical education, and the decentralization of higher education 
have together combined to accelerate this increase in interest. 

It is proposed to undertake the following activities : 

(a) To provide current information on the development of new community 
colleges in the United States, the reasons for their development, problems en- 
countered and their successful solution. 

(b) To make studies which will assist in determining effective techniques in 
development, staffing, curriculum, financing, personnel services, housing, and 
administration of community-junior colleges. 

(c) To develop criteria for the establishment of community colleges and tech- 
niques for relating these criteria to local situations. 

(@) To assist in and encourage controlled studies for the improvement of 
instruction in community colleges, and to develop plans for the collation and 
distribution of these results. 

(e) To cooperate with State and regional agencies in examining the total post- 
high school needs and services. 


5. TEACHER EDUCATION 


The problem of providing an adequate supply of fully qualified teachers for the 
elementary and secondary schools has long been paramount. Recent events 
have underlined the need for renewed efforts to draw into teaching, and 
especially into the teaching of science and mathematics, a full share of intellectu- 
ally capable and competent people and to enhance the skills and effectiveness 
of those who now comprise the teaching force. 

Studies are greatly needed to indicate the best methods of motivating able 
young people to choose teaching as a career and to provide them with an optimum 
training situation. Inservice training of teachers also deserves further study 
in order to improve practices and stimulate greater effectiveness. 

Especial emphasis will be placed upon the foregoing activities and, in addition, 
increased attention will be given to counseling and guidance as a part-time fune- 
tion of teaching to the end that all teachers may participate adequately in the 
process of proper educational placement and in satisfactory student choices. 

The foregoing studies must be greatly expedited to assist in meeting the 
problems enunciated by the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School and to meet the needs created by necessary emphasis upon new 
elements of the curriculum in science, mathematics, and technology. 


6. STUDENTS AND SERVICES TO STUDENTS 


Increasingly in recent years, school and college administrators, department 
heads and deans, counselors and other student personnel workers have felt the 
need for accurate and up-to-date information concerning educational and voca- 
tional opportunities, employment outlooks and student financial assistance. The 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School recognized this need 
and recommended that the Office of Education under the responsibility and pro- 
vide such information to the schools, colleges and students. 

The rapidly mounting enrollments in colleges and universities are compound- 
ing the problems of the institutions in serving their students. Such matters as 
admission to college, student health, student finances, extracurricular activities, 
and residence (housing) of students become ever more pressing. Financial as- 
sistance to students is a matter of widespread concern and it should be a subject 
of continual study. The question of who shall be admitted to college and how 
the selections shall be made becomes more urgent as many more persons apply 
for admission than the colleages and universities can accommodate. In many 
stitutions the housing of students is a limiting factor in their usefulness. 

The proposal is to study student services with a view to suggesting successful 
practices and provide consultative services to institutions, organizations, and 
individuals. 
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Mr. Dertrutick. I think in just a very few moments, because we have 
edited this testimony, I can finish. : 

Although the collection of statistics always has been a function of 
the Office, recent events have sharpened the critical need for further 
development of this role. Without exception, I believe, all users of 
educational statistics—State, local, and Federal agencies, the Con- 

, national organizations, and educational study commissions—at 
one time or another have lamented the unavailability of adequate State 
and National statistics, or have criticized them as being incomplete or 
out of date, as you heard Mr. Josephs testify the other day. 

The report of the Committee for the White House Conference on 
April 6, 1956, complained about the situation and recommended that 
the States develop “adequate plans for the collection and dissemination 
of timely educational statistics.” 

Next I quote from Mr. Josephs, but in this particular testimony I 
will omit that, since Mr. Josephs has registered his views with you. 

I believe it is perfectly clear that action must be taken to correct 
this situation. Yet, to carry out this function in relation to the public 
elementary and secondary schools, the Office depends entirely upon 
voluntary cooperative arrangements with the State departments of 
education and the local schools. Excepting the small amount of ad- 
ministrative reporting required under existing grant-in-aid programs 
administered by the Office, no Federal law requires State departments 
of education to submit educational statistics or reports to the Office of 
Education, and no Federal funds are provided to the States for the 
provision of this national service. While we do not know the exact 
costs to a State department of education for supplying data to the 
Office of Education, the amount is considerable. 

As an example of the volume, a total of 11 single-time reports were 
requested during the period 1954-57. During the same time, there 
were 14 recurring annual reports, 2 biennial reports, and 4 reports 
which are requested on a periodic basis of 4 to 10 years. 

One of these reports may require on a national basis data from 25,000 
high schools, 50,000 school districts, or 1,800 colleges and universities, 
and may call for days and even weeks of time on the part of the staff 
inthe State departments of education. 

And I have an insertion here for the record giving certain support- 
ing information. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection the insertion will be made at this 
point in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SURVEYS IN WHICH THE STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Is THE RESPONDENT 
SINGLE-TIME * 


. State School Plant Services, 1954-55. 

. School Facilities. 

. School Finance and School Business Management, 1955-56. 

. State Aid for Capital Outlay and Debt Service, 1955-56. 

. State Transportation Services, 1954-55. 

. State Curriculum Services, 1954-55. 

. Financing Public 2-Year Colleges, 1954—55. 

. State Report on Instruction in High School English, 1954-55 


on oct, CONE 


1This group includes some studies which should be made periodically but for which there 
are no definite budget plans at present. 
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. State Elementary and Secondary School Statistics (Part of the Biennial 
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Audiovisual Education in State Departments of Education, 1956-57. 

Guidance and Public Personnel Function and Services in State Departments 
of Education, 1957-58. 

Report on Preparatory Technical Courses, 1955-56. 


ANNUAL 


Fall Report on Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing. 

Educational Directory, Part 1. 

Educational Directory, Part 2. 

Annual Fiscal and Statistical Report of State Board for Vocational Educa. 
tion to the Office of Education. 

Reallotment of the George-Borden Funds. 

Annual Descriptive Report of State Board for Vocational Education to the 
Office of Education. 

Statement of Qualifications for Positions Under the State Board for Voea- 
tional Education. 

Departments of Vocational Agriculture for _._._-__. 

Enrollments and Placement of Graduates in Home Economics Education, 

Supervisory Personnel in Home Economics Education. 

Personnel in Colleges Granting Degrees in Home Economics. 

Reallotment of Funds for Extension and Improvement of Practical Nurse 
Training, Fiscal Year Ending ~__----_. 

Report on Practical Nurse Training. 

Reallotment of Federal Funds for Vocational Education of Personnel in the 

Fishery Trades and Industry and Distributive Occupations Therein Under 

Section II, Public Law 1027, 84th Congress. 


BIEN NIAL 


Survey of Education in the United States). 


- Data on Cost of School Construction (for program of assistance in federally 


affected areas). 
OTHER PERIODIC 


Adult Education Services of State Departments of Education (every 5 years). 
State Provisions for Financing Public School Capital Outlay (every 6 years), 
Public School Administrative Units (every 10 years). 

Public School Finance Programs (every 4 years). 


In addition, State departments of education are asked to help select local 
schools or school districts to be surveyed in connection with other studies. An 
example is the Survey of Administrative Facilities in New School Buildings. 


Nonreceipt of reports from State departments of education for biennial survey 


years 1951-52, 1953-54, and 1955-56 


Number of State ! reports not received in 
specified number of months following 


School year (July-June) close of school year 


12 months 18 months 24 months 
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1 Data refer to 48 States and District of Columbia. 
* Represents number of reports not received through Nov. 14, 1957. 


Mr. Derruick. You can imagine, Mr. Chairman, when these State 
See people are loaded as they are, why it is almost impossible 
to 


eep from delaying our reports for months at the same time people 


up here are waiting and the whole Nation is waiting for the informa- 
tion that we cannot supply except tardily all too often. 
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In addition to staff shortage a number of States do not have the 
modern equipment needed to process quickly the materials for their 
own as well as for the Office of Education reports. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What type of equipment would that be ? 

Mr. Derruick. Let meask Dr. Ocosnis to tell you. 

Mr. Conran. Principally it would be modern equipment; IBM, or 
other equipment of that kind. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. That equipment is very expensive; is it not ? 

Mr. Conran. Itis. 

Mr. Derruick. You might tell him about, is it $50,000 that we have 
in our budget for use of that equipment this year for just what we do? 

Mr. Conrap. We have $50,000 and I cannot repress the remark it 
is not adequate. 

Mr. Derruick. No; it is by nomeans adequate. 

When we do not have modern machines it may take weeks to put 
together data that they could put together in very short order and 
that is another reason for the delay. 

Mr. Exxrorr. As I understand, these IBM machines with a system 
of control cards, can gather information if it is available and put 
it together very hurriedly ; can they not ¢ 

Mr. Conrap. They can tabulate and cross classify information at 
remarkable speed, and they also can provide printed lists which are 
very valuable for verifying the information that is obtained, in this 
sense: That if two figures are side by side and they do not seem to be 
in the correct relationship, then you have immediately spotted a point 
where verification is needed. To do this by eye, so to speak, without 
the aid of a tabulation, is a much longer and more time-consuming 
procedure. 

The machines help in the original tabulation and very greatly help 
in analysis of the data, which permits you to interpret the data in a 
more meaningful way. 

Mr. Derruick. Timeliness and reliability of information are equally 
important. The Office of Education must collect educational informa- 
tion with dependable meanings if it is to report properly to the 
Congress and the people on the conditions and progress of education. 
Fundamentally, the reliability of educational data depends upon the 

eneral acceptance of uniform records and terminology. Only when 
items have the same meaning everywhere can State and National 
summaries and comparisons among communities and among States 
attain the comparability we all desire. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Dr. Derthick, right at that point, I have observed that 
much of this data kept by the different States by trained statisticians 
and technicians in that field can actually be compared if you have 
the time to employ people to go into it and make the comparison; so 
that is a field, I should think, in which a great deal of this money 
might be required in actually making the comparisons as to what. is 
being done in this State, though their recordkeeping is a little differ- 
ent from what it is over here in another State. 

Mr. Derruicx. Yes; and part of this process is to supply these 
trained technicians which they do not now have in all too many cases, 


and as a result their studies are not as reliable as we would like them 
to be. 
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Then another part of the process is to implement the use of standard 
terminology and classification so as to insure the fact that the infor. 
mation will be comparable. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I certainly, so far as I am concerned, want to go on 
record in support of a system of statistics and information of that 
nature to be kept by the United States Office of Education that is 
available to the people of the United States and very closely up to 
date. I see no reason why it would not be to the great advantage of 
the Nation to collect these statistics and disseminate them and keep 
that right closely up to date. That kind of material should never 
be more than a year behind; should it? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I cannot tell you how heartening it 
is to hear you say that because for 90 years the Office has been frus- 
trated about this problem, and you are exactly right, this information 
needs to be right up to the minute. I am glad that this part of our 
program is not being lost sight of as we relate it to all of these other 
important aspects, and I think that we are indebted to the national 
emergency and national interest in education for bringing to light 
this great weakness from which the country has suffered for so long, 

The Office is now engaged cooperatively with State departments and 
national organizations, at their request, in a program to improve the 
quality of educational data. Handbooks have been prepared for the 
establishment of uniform records and terminology in certain areas, 
They are: Handbook I, The Common Core of State Educational Infor- 
mation, published in 1953; and Handbook IT, Financial Accounting 
for Local and State School Systems, published in 1957. Work is now 
in progress on Handbook III which will standardize accounts and 
terminology for school property. 

You see, this work that we have so recently done falls right ina 
very timely way with this program. 

In light of what needs to be done, Mr. Chairman, the bill would 
authorize grants covering one-half of the cost of State educational 
agency programs, up to $50,000, to improve and strengthen the ade- 
quacy and reliability of State and local educational statistical data, 
as well as the methods for collecting and processing such data and 
disseminating the information. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the State submits its request on the basis 
of a State plan. The State decides what it needs to do, not the Fed- 
eral Government. It may want to spend the money for macliines 
It may want to spend it for personnel. It may want to invest part 
of it for training conferences in the field to train people in local school 
districts in how to do their part, but it is up to the State to decide how 
they will invest this money in order to strengthen the program. 

Mr. Exszorr. I note that the cost is estimated, even in the fourth 
year, at not more than $2 million. 

Mr. Derruick. That is right. We could not make a better or mor 
timely investment for education in this country. 

I would like to conclude, Mr. Chairman, by a very brief reflection 
on the basic concepts which guided us in shaping this proposed Edv- 
cational Development Act of 1958 and how these concepts er 
and nourish the hopes and aspirations which we share with our fellow 
educators and with all good citizens who look forward to a better 
tomorrow through education and the promise of youth. 
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We believe we have offered an effective approach to those critical 
areas of shortage and neglect that now carry the highest priorities in 
the national interest—in the teaching of science, mathematics, and 
sar eda We believe, too, that in the related sequence of basen 
guidance, scholarships, and fellowships, we have provided a formula 
which will go a long way in the continuing effort to conserve and 
develop our country’s precious human resources. We are also propos- 
ing some measures which will buttress our responsibility to assist the 
States and local communities in providing the facts which will help 
us find the way to the solutions of our educational problems. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that citizens every everywhere will 
be deeply impressed by the consistency with which we have applied, 
in this proposed program, the fundamental principle that education 
in our country is a State and local responsibility. In all sections of 
the program we have taken care to preserve and strengthen this prin- 
ciple. ‘This has been achieved by placing upon the States and institu- 
tions the responsibility for designing and administering plans which 
will achieve our national objectives. Thus in the conduct of this 

rogram there would be a partnership with the States based on pro- 
Sonal teamwork and understanding. 

We are, therefore, looking forward toward State and institutional 
initiative in planning and toward State and institutional administra- 
tion in execution. 

Our Nation stands at a day in history when it must concern itself 
with the basic problems of survival. Great though our resources and 
productive capacity may be, we number only about one-fifteenth of the 
world’s population. Our future lies in our capacity to marshal these 
human resources and to provide each individual with training of a 
nature and a quality that will enable him to attain his maximum poten- 
tial. In our Nation we have always magnified the individual, and 
certainly in these times we cannot afford to neglect or overlook a 
single boy or girl in any nook or corner of the Nation, no matter how 
isolated. 

This is the spirit in which our proposals have been conceived, and 
for this high purpose we urge the prompt enactment of our recom- 
mendations. 

(The complete statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittees, I am Lawrence G. Derthick, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

I am most grateful for the opportunity to appear before you again; this time 
in support of our proposed legislation. We share your deep concern about the 
grave educational problems which we face today, especially in the light of inter- 
national developments and in view of the heightened demands for trained 
personnel. 

I should like to say in the beginning, Mr. Chairman, that in my considered 
judgment the best American schools are unexcelled. What is needed is to bring 
about wider application of the practices of our best schools and school systems. 
Hssential features of the proposed legislation are designed to provide stimulus 
toward this end. Our aim is to stimulate and encourage concerted action on the 
part of the several States, thousands of local school districts, and the many 
private institutions—action in the interests of national security, which otherwise 
might be delayed by some of them, or not undertaken at all by others. 

Secretary Folsom has outlined the legislative recommendations and their 
background. With your permission, we shall explain them, largely in terms of 
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the problems to which the proposals are addressed, and with a view to assist- 
ing the committee in developing supporting information for the record. To this 
end, Mr. Chairman, and as your deliberations continue, the resources of the Office 
of Education are at your disposal. We would be privileged to supply such addi- 
tional information and to render such technical assistance as the committee may 
require. 

Turning now to the proposals, we shall take them up in the order in which 
they appear in the bill (H. R. 10278). First, I should say that the programs 
authorized by the bill would be for a period of 4 years beginning July 1, 1958, 
except that scholarships awarded under title I and graduate fellowships awarded 
pursuant to title IV during the 4-year period would continue beyond that period 
to permit completion of the undergraduate or graduate training. 

The programs authorized by the bill would be applicable to the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, 

The proposed legislation, if enacted, would be administered within the Federal 
Government by the Commissioner of Education under the general supervision 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


IDENTIFICATION OF APTITUDES AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF ABLE STUDENTS 


Title I of the bill would provide assistance to encourage the States to develop 
and expand programs for the early discovery of student aptitudes, and for the 
maximum development of these aptitudes, through improved counseling and 
guidance services in the high schools. It would also provide an incentive to 
able students in need of financial assistance therefor to go on to college, through 
provision of a limited number of undergraduate scholarships. 


Testing and counseling and guidance 


It is clear, I believe, that the identification of able students who can profit 
from further education is an essential first step in developing the Nation’s man- 
power resources. Early identification of the abilities of all students provides 
the high-school counselor and the students with information essential to them 
in planning their high-school programs and developing educational objectives. 
Test results and other personnel records enable counselors and teachers to advise 
and encourage students and their parents to make long-range educational plans, 
Regrettably, this is not being done, or certainly not being done as effectively 
as it should be, for large numbers of students today. 

For illustration, in a study recently completed by the Office, entitled ‘“Reten- 
tion and Withdrawal of College Students,” it was found that 32.4 percent of 
the 1,200,000 graduates of public and private secondary schools in 1950 entered 
college in the fall of 1950 as full-time students; and that an additional 11 
percent continued their education on a part-time basis. One-half of the high- 
school graduates who stood in the upper half of their classes did not go on to 
college on a full-time basis, and one-third did not go to college at all. Of students 
ranking in the upper 30 percent of high-school graduating classes, 40 percent 
did not go on to college on a full-time basis, and 1 in 5 never enrolled in college, 

Currently, with the assistance of a grant under the cooperative research pro- 
gram provided for by Public Law 531, 83d Congress, the University of Wisconsin 
is engaged in a study of the plans of high-school graduates of that State. A 
progress report of this study was made by Dr. J. Kenneth Little, director of 
institutional studies of that university, to your subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, 
when you held hearings in Eau Claire, Wis., October 28, 1957. Based upon 
the questionnaire returns of 34,000 public high-school graduates and defining 
the superior group as the top one-forth based on school grades, Dr. Little found 
that 27 percent of the boys and 35 percent of the girls indicated that they had 
po plans to continue their education. 

We are concerned that this sort of thing is occurring all over the country. 
Lack of understanding of potentialities, lack of motivation to continue education 
beyond high school, and financial reasons account for the loss of most of the 
superior students who drop out of school before completing their education. 
In the interest of national security, it seems to me that we are compelled to 
take steps to reduce this waste of talent—lost or undeveloped talent, which we 
sorely need in order to meet the critical demands for scientists, engineers, 
teachers, technicians, and all other occupations where shortages exist. 

Moreover, our concern is deepened by the fact that the needs of our expanding 
population in the years to come, estimated by some to reach a maximum of 250 
million by 1980, must be fulfilled from a very restricted pool of young manpower. 
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Let me cite only one example which will dramatize the situation. In 1957 
there were 2,303,000 18-year-olds. Twenty-three years from now in 1980, when it 
js estimated that our population will number 250 million, there will be fewer than 
9,308,000 persons 40 years of age—an age at which it can be expected that many 

rsons Will have begun to assume leadership positions. This means, in final 
analysis, that there will be an almost inconceivable scarcity in the leadership age 
groups 20 to 25 years from now. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that we cannot afford 
jess than the fullest possible achievement and contribution from our youth of 
today who will be our leadership of tomorrow. 

Our democratic system of education stresses the essentiality of the greatest 
possible degree of free choice of programs of study on the part of individual 
students. The validity of this educational process depends upon the availability 
of adequate basic information for the use of teachers, counselors, other school 
personnel, and of parents and students. It also requires the services of qualified 
counseling personnel to aid in this process. 

Tests designed to measure abilities and special aptitudes, when used in con- 
junction with student records and other information, are the most reliable method 
available for early identification. Many of our high schools and a few States 
do some guidance testing, but much of it is incomplete and not adequately followed 
up with individual counseling to make full use of the test results. Also, many 
schools have inadequate student-record systems. 

Test results and other cumulative student data can result in good educational 
planning by students and their families, only if the facts are properly interpreted 
and utilized by the students and their parents. Yet it is estimated that not more 
than one-half the high-school students in the Nation are provided with the 
services of a well-rounded counseling program. Contributing to this situation 
isa severe shortage of qualified guidance personnel. 

As might be expected, there is wide variation from school to school and from 
State to State in the distribution of counseling personnel employed, in the extent 
of counselor preparaton, and in the number of students which each counselor must 
serve. Altogether the Nation’s schools now employ approximately 26,000 coun- 
selors, including both full-time and part-time personnel. In terms of full-time 
equivalents, there are approximately 11,000. The best current estimates put 
the need at approximately 15,000 additional counselors in the public high schools 
alone, if these services are to be provided adequately. Yet, in 1956, only about 
2,500 graduate degrees were granted by institutions of higher education to serve 
all levels of education in guidance and personnel work. Also, it is known that not 
all of these entered education and that there is considerable turnover among coun- 
selors in secondary schools. The present yearly supply of adequately prepared 
counselors is little more than enough to meet current replacement needs. 

A total of 41 States employ some personnel charged with counseling and guid- 
ance responsibilities. However, the State departments at this time generally are 
not staffed sufficiently to provide the professional leadership, consultative servy- 
ices, research, and publications which are required to promote the necessary ex- 
pansion and improvement of guidance services in the local schools. The 41 
State programs employ a total of only 63 persons, counting both full-time and 
part-time personnel, who are responsible for giving professional leadership for 
these services. A recent survey of the State departments indicated that the diffi- 
culty in providing adequate guidance services, at both the State and local levels, 
is attributed to inadequate staff, both in numbers and preparation, and inadequate 
financial support for these services. . 

A majority of the States have adopted certification standards for counselors 
and guidance personnel. At present 36 States, 3 Territories, and the District of 
Columbia have programs of counselor certification, 33 of which are mandatory 
and 7 optional. In a majority of the States these standards are minimum. 
Yet many persons providing counseling services do not meet the minimums for 
certification. 

The comment is often made that every teacher knows the good students in the 
class. Thus the need for standardized and comprehensive testing and counseling 
isdismissed. It is not that simple: Getting high grades in a given course is not 
4 reliable indicator of ability. Conscientious Mary may appear to be brighter 
than she is owing to her diligence. But lazy John, with unusual intellectual 
ability may mistakenly be thought to be less than average because he has never 

Nn motivated to work to his capacity. To identify effectively the talents of 
these young people and thousands like them, scientific testing procedure must be 
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used. Only after such reliable identification do the counselors and teachers hayp 
the tools necessary for proper guidance and counseling. 

Just what is counseling and guidance all about? It is hard to describe in 9 fey 
words, because it is a complex process and involves the entire counseling team— 
guidance and visiting teacher personnel, and school psychologist, as well ag the 
classroom teacher and the administrator. Such counseling should dissuade 
John from enrolling in courses that do not prepare him for continuing high 
intellectual effort in areas of his greatest aptitude. Instead, he would be eneoy. 
aged to enroll in courses which are more appropriate to his ability—for ex: 
trigonometry and physics. Thus he will be prepared for the college which hp 
ought to attend. The demands that John will be required to meet continu 
under a sound program of counseling and guidance will develop those habits of 
hard and careful work, which are basic to success in all human endeavors. What 
is true for lazy John and conscientious Mary applies in varying degrees to ajj 
of our boys and girls with their multiplicity of problems and needs. 

Our legislative recommendations are designed to stimulate the development of 
a program of State and local action, which will provide the essential professiong] 
and administrative leadership in the State departments of education, adequate 
State supervisory services, and expansion and improvement of testing, counseling 
and guidance programs in local schools. We would expect not only to expand and 
improve the professional aspects of testing, counseling and guidance, but we 
would in addition encourage such services to penetrate the home and the eon. 
munity to a much greater extent than prevails today. We must identify talenteg 
youth early and utilize the school, the home, and the community to the maximum 
extent possible in motivating our children to acquire optimum education and 
training. 

The administration of this program in the States would be carried on by the 
State educational agencies under plans to be approved by the commissioner. A 
State plan for testing and for counseling and guidance of high-school students 
would be approved by the commissioner if it met those conditions specified in 
the bill. One such provision would require administration of the plan by the 
State educational agency. Under further provisions, a State must include in its 
plan arrangements for the testing of students, for the maintenance of testing 
and other student personnel records, and for strengthening counseling and guid. 
ance services; and these are to be set forth in the State plan, along with the 
methods of conducting the testing, maintaining records, and strengthening cou- 
seling and guidance activities. 

In addition, the bill would provide for grants by the Office of Education to 
institutions of higher education, for operation of short-term and regular training 
institutes to improve the qualifications for counseling and guidance work of 
personnel in the public or other nonprofit secondary schools engaged in such work. 

While no specific sum is authorized to be appropriated for the testing and 
counseling and guidance programs, the order of magnitude of program costs 
which we believe to be necessary are estimated at $16,275,000 in the first year, 
increasing to $24,800,000 in the fourth year. 


Undergraduate scholarships 


We are proposing, Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of part B of titlel 
of the bill a program of undergraduate scholarships which we regard as a key 
element of the comprehensive three-part program of testing, counseling and 
guidance, and scholarships, each part of which is aimed to encourage a higher 
proportion of the ablest high-school graduates to continue their education, I 
have already discussed the first two parts which would further this purpose by 
promoting the early identification of ability and the improvement of counseling 
and guidance services. Our broad objective is to reduce the loss of talent, poten- 
tially important to national security, caused when so many able young people 
drop out of school too early. 

The proposal of a limited scholarship program fits into these provisions in 
two ways. First, the opportunity for scholarships on a competitive basis in 
itself would create a strong incentive for able young people to stay in school, work 
harder in academic subjects, and to prepare for college. Second, it would pro- 
vide assurance that a lack of financial resources need not be the barrier to higher 
education for the most able boys and girls who have been stimulated to want t 
go to college by the testing, counseling and guidance provisions of the program. 

We know, of course, Mr. Chairman, that your Subcommittee on Special Edv- 
cation for some months has been developing a very comprehensive record of 
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testimony on the availability and need for student financial assistance. It will 
be recalled that our Department has previously testified at length on this subject, 
and, I assume that it would not be your wish that we repeat that testimony. 
However, since testifying before the subcommittee in August 1957, we have com- 
pleted a number of special studies and have developed other supplementary 
information which I should like, with your permission, to submit for insertion 
at an appropriate place in the record. 

The supplemental material to which I refer contains summaries of recent 
research carried on in higher institutions through the cooperative-research pro- 
gram administered by the Office of Education under the provisions of Public 
Law 531, 83d Congress; summaries of recent national studies of the need for 
student financial assistance made by private organizations and institutions, a 
résumé of information, drawn from a study conducted by the Office of Education, 
of the availability of student financial assistance, which is now in the final stages 
of preparation for publication ; a review of existing State scholarship programs ; 
a summary of student financial assistance available from private resources; a 
study of the size of scholarships and the amount of currently available student 
financial assistance in relation to family income and to costs of attendng college ; 
a comparative study of increases in tuition and fee charges in higher institutions ; 
and a summary of the need for additional student financial assistance as reported 
by a representative group of higher institutions. 

In our previous testimony we reported on a comprehensive survey conducted 
by the Office relating to the availability of institutional financial aid. These 
materials have been published as Financial Aid for College Students: Under- 
graduate, Bulletin 1957, No. 18, and Financial Aid for College Students: Grad- 
uate, Bulletin 1957, No. 17. In addition, the Office has more recently published 
two studies bearing on the problem of the need of student financial assistance. 
These are entitled “Costs of Attending College” and “Retention and Withdrawal 
of College Students.” Copies of these publications can, if you desire, be furnished 
to members of the committee. 

Our legislative proposal would authorize the appropriation of $7,500,000 for 
undergraduate scholarships for the first year of the program, and a like amount 
would be made available for new scholarships for each of 3 additional years. 
It is proposed that recipients of scholarships continue to receive stipends for 
amaximum of 4 years. Based upon the assumption that the stipends will average 
$750 annually, it is expected that the sums recommended will provide for 10,000 
new scholarships each year reaching a total of 40,000 in the fourth year of 
operation. 

We have given serious consideration to the determination of what should con- 
stitute a reasonable Federal effort in this area. The number of scholarships 
proposed will, we believe, provide a sufficient reward to high-school students who 
have been motivated to attend college and which, when added to institutional, 
State, and other financial aid available to students will assist in making a major 
contribution to the drawing into college of large numbers of worthy young people 
who cannot for financial reasons anticipate college attendance. 

On the other hand, we believe the program is not so large as to discourage 
further scholarship assistance by institutions, States, and private donors. Nor 
do we believe that it will constitute an excuse for any withdrawal or diminution 
of existing scholarship programs. 

The selection of individuals for scholarships would be made on the basis_of 
ability and need by State commissions on Federal scholarships in accordance 
with approved State plans. Within the limits of a State’s allotment, the Com- 
missioner would award scholarships to individuals certified to him by the State 
commission. Applicants who were rated, on the basis of ability, above the last 
applicant receiving a scholarship and who failed to receive one solely because of 
lack of financial need would be awarded appropriate certificates by the Commis- 
sioner. Scholarships awarded under this program could be for any course of 
study leading to an undergraduate degree at any accredited institution of higher 
education, selected by the recipient, in any of the States or abroad. 

I have referred previously to the small numbers of youth of college-going age 
in our country today. As a country, we cannot afford to permit the able and 
intelligent young people who are graduating from high school at this time to 
fall short of complete self-fulfillment. This is not only in the interest of the 
individual, it is in the highest interest of the Nation. We shall undoubtedly 
continue to face difficult and trying times, times which will impose upon us the 
need to utilize to the fullest all of the latent talent and ability which we can bring 
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to bear. The young people of today must provide our scientific and other leader. 
ship of tomorrow. We must, therefore, be concerned to build the broadest possible 
base of trained manpower. This may mean the essential difference between gyr. 
vival and disaster. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR STRENGTHENING OF SCIENCE OR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





As a preface to our testimony at this point, Mr. Chairman, it scarcely needs to 
be said that we have entered a new era—an era unfolding as a result of new 
knowledge of the universe and the continued development of new sources of 
energy. In many respects what recently was in the future, as conceived in the 
minds of men, is already here. We have been startled by recent developments 
and the accelerated pace with which the doors to nature’s secrets are being 
opened. 

In historical perspective, science in American schools has been of short dura- 
tion. As late as 1825 college education was still centered upon the study of the 
classics. Natural science was considered of relatively little importance in com- 
parison, except for mathematics. The United States was definitely lagging in 
technological education relative to Europe, where engineering had long been 
recognized as a profession. It is interesting to note that the introduction of the 
lecture and demonstration method in the chemistry course at Harvard did not 
occur until 1851. 

The supplementation of lecture, textbook, and discussion methods in the teach- 
ing of science was followed by collections of minerals and of devices such as the 
air pump, barometer, or prisms which were shown and demonstrated. Later on, 
laboratory demonstrations were given by the teacher, and still later, the students 
were given opportunities to carry on experiments, but the student laboratory was 
not common in many schools until the turn of the century. 

The relative recency of the entrance of the laboratory sciences into the curric- 
ulum undoubtedly is one factor limiting the character and degree of science offer- 
ings in the schools. Many of our schools never have had suitable laboratory 
facilities and in school after school the few science courses that are taught are 
often of a very inadequate nature, with instruction by teachers with less than 
desirable qualifications for the task. In recent years even the more favored 
schools have suffered sharp limitations on their science programs, as we shall 
show. These and other conditions have contributed to a critical imbalance in the 
eurriculum, instruction, and student enrollment. 

The proposed legislation is designed to encourage State and local school 
systems to correct the imbalance in education, by strengthening the sciences and 
mathematics, which has suffered similarly over the years. This emphasis is 
needed not only to enlarge our supply of scientists but to provide those students 
now in our schools—our future leaders—with a general understanding of these 
essential ingredients of the space age, so that they can comprehend the future 
promises, as well as the perils, of the age in which they live and make intelligent 
decisions each step of the way. Today most of the States do not have the 
leadership needed to promote the necessary modernization and upgrading of 
instruction in mathematics and science. 

On the basis of our latest information, only 2 States (New York and Texas) 
have full-time supervisors in the field of mathematics, and 1 additional State 
(Connecticut) is recruiting for a person to provide this service. Only six States 
(Connecticut, Georgia, Louisiana, New York, Texas, and Virginia) have full- 
time supervisors in the field of science. The positions in two States (Georgia 
and Louisiana) have been filled only recently. Two States (North Carolina 
and Pennsylvania) have full-time supervisors with responsibility for both 
mathematics and science. 

Resulting in part from lack of personnel, most of the States have not developed 
modern mathematics and science courses of study and teachers’ guides. It is 
essential, we believe, that steps be taken to encourage the States promptly to 
incorporate new knowledge, new concepts, and improved teaching procedures 
in their programs. Immediate attention should be given to extending the depth 
and breadth of learning opportunities, and to revising elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate sequences of study, with a view to discarding obsolete content and 
adding the new. 

In this connection, we invite your attention to the conclusion of Mr. Elbert P. 
Little, executive director of the Physical Science Study Committee : 
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“The teaching of science has changed, and changed substantially, in the half 
century, both in content and in technique. But on the whole, the changes have 
consisted in additions to the structure that existed 50 years ago, or in alterations 
to the existing structure. Lately there have been repeated intimations that this 
piecemeal reconsruction has long since failed in its purposes ; that a new structure 
is now necessary; and that it must be designed from the ground up. 

“The problem is seen most clearly in the secondary-school physics syllabus. 
Structurally it goes back to the early part of the century, and despite the adjust- 
ments of the past five decades it represents quite clearly the state out of which 
the science was even then beginning to pass” (p. 316, The Science Teacher, 
November 1957). 

A number of factors contribute to the difficulties which school systems face in 
developing adequate programs of mathematics and science. However, let us 
consider the problem of the teacher. Certainly all of us would agree this is a 
prime factor. It applies in other fields, of course. But the shortage is con- 
siderably more severe in the fields of mathematics and science. Moreover, the 
preparation of those presently engaged in these fields is less adequate than in 
other subjects. 

For example, one study of mathematics in California schools (July 1956) indi- 
cated that nearly one-third of the mathematics teachers in high-school depart- 
ments did not have a college major or even a minor in mathematics. Nearly 25 
percent of the secondary-school mathematics teachers in the District of Columbia 
are teaching without a major in the field. A recent report on the Teaching of 
Science in Illinois cites a similar problem. The report further points out that 
the higher salaries offered to college graduates in science by Federal and State 
agencies and by industry are a major factor in preventing the entrance of such 
trained personnel into the teaching profession. 

The competition for teachers qualified in mathematics and science is definitely 
more critical today than heretofore. Several States which have conducted 
studies of teacher supply in science and mathematics report that only about 
one-third of the science teachers are full-time teachers of science and two-thirds 
teach these subjects merely on a part-time basis. Information drawn from 32 
States indicates that in 1956 less than half of both the science teachers and 
mathematics teachers were devoting full-time to the subject. This situation is 
most common in small high schools. 

People with the knowledge, aptitude, zeal, and teaching skill to inspire our 
youth have been even more restricted in entering mathematics and science than 
in other fields, where, unfortunately, shortages also exist. As a result, teachers, 
originally prepared to teach other high school subjects have been shifted to 
mathematics and science courses to the detriment of instruction in the latter 
subjects. 

There has been an alarming drop in the number of science teachers trained 
annually. In 1950, 9,096 qualified science teachers graduated from our colleges. 
In 1956, only 4,320 were graduated, a decrease of more than 50 percent. A slight 
improvement over the latter figure was noted in 1957 when the number increased 
to around 5,000. Moreover, for a variety of reasons, of those graduates prepared 
to teach science only about 60 out of every 100 actually accept teaching positions. 
In contrast, more than 80 percent of those who prepare for elementary school 
teaching enter teaching immediately. 

With regard to the competitive salary situation for beginning teachers in 
scientific fields, it should be noted that the median salary for beginning secondary 
schoolteachers in 1956 was $3,600 while the average beginning pay in industry 
for engineers, for example, was $5,200. There is a reasonably good chance of 
getting those who prepare for teaching to enter the profession, in spite of some 
salary differentials, but not when the difference is so great. 

Added to the teacher problem is the poor condition of laboratories and equip- 
ment. Since laboratory equipment, particularly in advanced courses, constitutes 
a major expense, many schools have resorted to nonlaboratory methods of teach- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it is not uncommon to find a complete absence of 
laboratory facilities in the required general science and biology courses, to say 
nothing of those sciences requiring more complicated and expensive laboratory 
equipment. 

For example, a recent report from one State (West Virginia) contains the 
following highly significant statement: 

“Biology has been required by statute in our public high schools for at least 
25 years, yet the facilities for teaching it are significantly lower than for any 
other high school subject covered by this survey. It would seem that, since every 
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high school graduate, in reality almost every student who completes the 10th 
grade, has one unit of biology, more attention need be given to equipping labora- 
tories. It is difficult to draw any conclusion other than that this important life 
science is presented almost wholly as a ‘read and remember’ textbook course” 
(A Survey of the Educational Programs of the West Virginia Public Schoolg, 
Legislative Interim Committee, State of West Virginia, 1957). 

A study of the physical condition of high school science departments in aonther 
State (North Carolina) in 1956-57 rated 58 percent of the 619 departments ip 
“fair” or “poor” condition. 

An analysis of the 1957-58 science deaprtment budgets for supplies and equip- 
ment in 18 secondary schools in Pennsylvania indicates an average allocation 
of only $1.12 per pupil. The highest amount budgeted was $3.30 per pupil and 
the lowest amount budgeted was only $0.30 per pupil. 

Mr. G. R. Boyd of the Troy State College in an article entitled “The South 
Needs Science Teachers and Equipment” (Alabama School Journal, October 
1957) writes, as follows: 

“It is difficult to obtain accurate information about the science laboratory 
equipment in our southern high schools, but casual observation reveals that few 
schools have more than a fraction of the science equipment needed for a well- 
rounded program of science.” 

To stimulate immediate improvement in order to overcome this critical situa- 
tion, the bill would authorize the appropriation of up $150 million annually for 
grants to the States to assist local educational agencies to expand and improve 
science or mathematics instruction in public secondary schools. Such programs, 
depending upon determination made by the States in their own State plans, may 
be used for (1) employment of additional qualified science or mathematics teach- 
ers, (2) increasing the salaries of science or mathematics teachers to make their 
pay more competitive, or to reflect additional work such as teaching in summer 
sessions, curiculum revision responsibility, and the like, (8) or for science or 
mathematics laboratory and related special equipment and minor remodeling of 
space used for such equipment, or (4) otherwise expanding or improving science 
or mathematics teaching in public secondary schools. 

In order to encourage and assist the State departments of education to expand 
and improve their supervisory and leadership roles in the strengthening of science 
and mathematics instruction, appropriations would be authorized by the bill 
up to a maximum of $15 million annually for the duration of the program. 

I would like to emphasize to the committee that these suggested approaches in 
dealing with the imbalance, which has been brought into sharp focus by the 
illustrations and studies I have cited, are not inflexible requirements. It is for 
State and local authorities to determine what elements of these proposals, or 
other measures, they will apply to achieve our common goal. 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that the proposal we have recommended will 
enable the States and local communities to achieve significant improvements in 
the teaching of science and mathematics. I do not expect, of course, that every- 
one will agree with all elements of the proposal. 

There are those who would question, for example, any special salary supple 
ments for teachers of mathematics and science. Their reasoning has much merit 
with which I personally have a great deal of sympathy. Other things being equal, 
or in balance, shall I say, I would not make salary distinctions among good teach- 
ers of any grade or subject. Each good teacher is of paramount importance, 

3ut our national interest and national security are seriously at stake. We must 

take special measures to correct the imbalance and should the States and local 
school districts include in their plans some supplementation of salaries in the 
national interest, my hope is that simultaneously they would exert themselves 
vigorously to make appropriate adjustments in the salaries of others. Indeed, 
if precedent is a guide, this would be almost certain to happen in the course 
of developments. 

In my judgment, this program is of monentous significance. In this connec 
tion, I am reminded of the statement Dr. James R. Killian made more than a 
year and a half ago in his testimony before a congressional committee. Dr. Kil- 
lian expressed concern because we were becoming a nation of mathematical 
illiterates in an age when mathematics is an essential ingrediant for our very ex: 
istence. The evidence since that testimony has only accentuated the merits of 
this reasoning. I can tell you that Dr. Killian is one of the stanchest advocates 
of a balanced program in education. I know he would be among the first to urge 
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that State and local boards and school administrators see to it that the balance 
maintained. 
With dedicated, well-trained teachers, an up-to-date curriculum, and labora- 
tories up to the standard of both, science and mathematics would speedily attain 
their rightful stature in the secondary school curriculum. 


FORELGN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Title III of the bill carries our recommendations for the development of mod- 
erm foreign language teaching. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, it is quite clear 
that the leadership role of the United States in international affairs has placed 

n this country extraordinary requirements for understanding and commu- 
nicating effectively, both with our allies and with our potential enemies. Com- 
petence in the native language of our friends and foes has become essential for 
national security, as well as to facilitate all aspects of our international relations. 

Asa nation we are deplorably unprepared linguistically, either to defend our- 
selves in the case of war, or to exercise the full force of our leadership in the 
puilding of a peaceful world. A marked increase in both the quantity and 
quality of foreign language instruction is essential to America’s welfare. 

Some 3 million Americans, including members of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents, are reported to be living, traveling, and working overseas each year. 
Few Americans available for overseas assignments have had any foreign lan- 
guage training. Most Americans who do study languages seem to start too late 
and stop too soon to become proficient. 

Education in this country is not yet preparing Americans effectively to live 
aud serve overseas. There is evident need to improve American school and col- 
lege curricula to prepare men and women to serve in the whole of the world. 
Until recently little attempt has been made to begin language-learning in Ameri- 
an schools during the period most favorable for learning to understand and 
geak a second language. Traditionally we have waited until age 14 to 15. Then 
we have attempted the impossible by providing only 2 years on the average in high 
school or college for learning to understand, speak, read, and write a second 
language. 

Of the 24 languages of the world each spoken natively by more than 20 million 
persons, only Spanish and French are studied by any appreciable proportion of 
American high-school students. Of the total enrollment in grades 9 through 12 
in the school year 1954-55, 7.3 percent of the students were enrolled in Spanish 
and 5.6 percent in French. Over half of our high schools offer no modern foreign 
languages at all, many of which are, of course, the smaller schools. 

On the basis of our latest available data (1954-55), less than 15 percent of the 
public high school population were studying any modern foreign language. It is 
estimated that not more than 15 percent of the 3 million students enrolled in our 
wlleges and universities are studying foreign languages. Although a movement 
isunderway to encourage the teaching of modern foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools, and while some progress is being made, it is estimated that 
less than 1 percent of the current elementary school enrollment are receiving for- 
tign language training. 

The U. S. S. R. has moved ahead rapidly in language instruction. Besides 
maintaining special language schools, in which all the instruction in the upper 
grades is conducted in a foreign language, they require language study for 
6 years in their 10-year schools. Russian university students are required 
w study a second foreign language which must be of a country in Asia or 
Africa. 

In negotiations and activities conducted by Americans in foreign countries, 
We are constantly reminded of the language ability of the Russians who may 
le competing with the United States in such negotiations. We have frequent 
proof that entire Soviet delegations will be fluent in the native language of 
the country in which an international conference or bargaining may be taking 
~ in contrast to very limited language competence of the American dele- 

on. 

As an example, in the U. S. S. R., 40 percent of all high-school and 65 percent 
f all college students study English. In the United States, fewer than 10 
public high schools out of a total of 25,000 and approximately 1 in 10 of our 
tlleges and universities, offer Russian. 

During World War II we had a demonstration of our linguistic unpreparedness 
When at tremendous cost we had to try to train men quickly in many languages. 
We need to take steps to insure that this situation will not be repeated. 
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The concern of the United States Government with the foreign la 
competence of American citizens today reflects the position of language ag y 
matter of top priority in the national interest. Especially is this the case in 
our relations with nonwestern cultures. 

Foreign language competence may no longer be defined as several years of 
study to achieve a reading knowledge. The requirement increasingly today jy 
for Americans with the ability to communicate fully in a foreign language, 
We need those who can speak, write, and read, with particular emphasis upon 
the spoken language. 

To initiate action to strengthen America’s language capabilities, the bill 
would authorize a foreign language development program to improve the lap. 
guage competence of teachers now in service by the establishment of foreign 
language institutes. It would also provide for more adequate resources for 
training in the languages which are not now commonly taught in the United 
States, or not taught at all, by the establishment of foreign language training 
and service centers in institutions of higher education. Provision would he 
made also for surveys of the specific needs for the extension of foreign language 
instruction, research in teaching methods, and for the development of specialized 
training materials. 

The fundamental objective is to improve greatly the quality of foreign lap. 
guage instruction at all levels of our educational system ; to increase the number 
of languages that are readily available for study by American nationals; to 
deepen and extend the entire function of language instruction in American eduea- 
tion; and to insure the type of foreign language proficiency by Americans that 
will enable them, whether in business, the professions, or government, to repre 
sent this country effectively in our global relationships. 

In the 1957 Teacher Supply and Demand Report of the National Education 
Association, college graduates prepared to teach who had majored in the various 
subject fields were ranked according to the percentage of the total number of 
graduates who had majored in each subject field. Social studies led with 98 
percent of the total, English had 6.2 percent, and foreign language was at the 
bottom of the list with 1.4 percent of the total college graduates who were 
qualified to teach. The number of college graduates prepared to teach who 
have majored in a foreign language has declined from 2,193 in 1950 to 1,525 
in 1957, a decline of approximately 30 percent. In September 1956 the national 
supply of new high-school teachers of foreign languages was 25 percent short 
of the demand. 

As a first step, the urgent need is to improve the language competence of 
teachers and supervisors now in service and to seek to stimulate the whole 
field of language instruction, as the bill provides, through the conduct of summer 
and regular session institutes strategically located throughout the country. 

It is believed that top-priority attention must be given to Russian at both 
the high school and college levels, and that institutional resources and ip 
structional materials must be developed for the teaching of such languages a3 
Chinese, Arabic, Hindi, Farsi, Indonesian, and Swahili, among others, that are 
seldom taught in our colleges and universities. Chinese is now spoken natively 
by twice as many people (approximately 500 million) as natively speak English 
Arabic is of high strategic importance in north Africa and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean: the Russian engineers now in Egypt, we are told, all speak Arabic. 
Hindi is the key language of India, and Farsi is used extensively from Iran 
through Afghanistan and northern India to Tibet. Indonesian is the developing 
language of Indonesia. Swahili is a key language in central Africa. These are 
simply examples to indicate the degree to which we must raise our sights ft 
meet our language needs in the national interest. 

Although relatively great progress was made in this country during World 
War II in establishing language and area training centers, there are today 
probably not more than 25 institutions of higher education in the United States 
which have the faculties and facilities that would make them suitable as institr 
tions in which either language institutes or language training and service centers 
might be established. The expansion and strengthening of existing centers and 
the establishment of new centers are fundamental to the improvement of language 
instruction at all levels of education. The bill would provide for such centers. 

A basic requirement, if progress is to be made in foreign language study and 
instruction in the United States, is to secure reliable data concerning the 
for language training in all languages and for all categories of language users. 
We need definite information concerning the foreign language requirements of 
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the teaching profession at all levels, of American business and industry with 
foreign activities, of the professions, and of the various Government agencies 
directly involved in international affairs. Such information is not available 
ay. 

gm extensive research is needed on the most effective methods in teaching 
foreign languages. Tremendous advances have been made in recent years in 
the development of electronic devices for language instruction, and continuing 
research is essential to carry forward these advances to new levels of usefulness 
to language instruction. The evaluation of methods of language instruction at 
each level of education—elementary, secondary, higher—requires additional re- 
sources if progress is to be made in adapting the best practices to our urgent 
current needs. At present such research is confined to relatively few language 
centers ; it should be intensified and extended. 

Research and development is likewise greatly needed in the basic tools of 
janguage study. The American Council of Learned Societies has stated re- 
cently that the United States had available dictionary and text materials for 
American use for only 4 of 30 important Asian languages. The shift in emphasis 
that must be made in foreign language instruction from simply a reading 
knowledge to proficiency in total language communication—to speak, to write, 
and to read a language—necessitates the development of large amounts of new 
language training materials. 

Accordingly, the bill would provide for the Office of Education, directly or 
by contract, to study the need for increased or improved foreign language train- 
ing, to conduct research on more effective language teaching methods, and to 
develop specialized teaching materials. 

While no specific sum is authorized to be appropriated under this title of 
the bill, the order of magnitude of program costs which the Department believes 
to be necessary amounts to about $1.3 million the first year, increasing to $3.25 
willion the third year. 


EXPANSION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Title IV of the bill contains the recommended provisions for expansion of 
graduate programs to increase the available numbers of highly trained individ- 
uals, from which we must draw our supply of fully qualified college teachers. 
Attention has been called repeatedly to the critical shortage of first-rate teachers 
in this country today. The need is great at all levels of education, and it is 
becoming increasingly pressing in the institutions of higher education. The 
colleges and univeristies will soon be flooded with students far beyond their 
present numbers, and they will, therefore, require greatly increased numbers 
of teachers. 

To correct the shortage we must look to the source of supply. The main source 
of college and university teachers is our graduate schools. If we are to produce 
more and better college teachers, the graduate schools must do it. The graduate 
school, of course, is a major division of a university (occasionally of a college 
or an institute of technology) which provides courses of study leading to such 
degrees as the master of arts, the master of science, the doctor of philosophy, 
the doctor of science, and the doctor of education. It accepts as students only 
those who have been graduated from a college of arts and sciences or a profes- 
sional school. Its purpose is to train teachers, research workers, and specialists. 
os to the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 

hool— 

“* * * more than 225,000 full-time and part-time instructional staff members 
serve in 1,900 colleges and universities, of which over 1,300 grant at least one 
kind of degree. 

“A number of variables, including the speed with which enrollments rise, 
student-teacher ratios and the rate of faculty turnover, will affect the total needs 
for college teachers in the next several years. Taking conservative estimates 
with respect to these variables, somewhere between 180,000 and 270,000 new 
college teachers must be recruited in a dozen years—between 15,000 and 22,500 
annually. Less conservative assumptions would indicate a considerably higher 
heed” (p. 28, Second Report to the President, July 1957). 

It will take more of an effort to find and train these teachers than is generally 
tealized because today the graduate schools of our universities award annually 
somewhat less than 9,000 doctoral degrees. This degree represents the desired 
and standard preparations for teaching in college. It is to be hoped that in the 
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years ahead more students will receive it, but present trends are not reassuring 
The output has been almost at a standstill for a number of years. 

Among 829 colleges and universities questioned in a recent study (November 
1957), it was found that 1,196 teaching positions remained unfilled. Thus we gu 
that the higher institutions are already falling behind in their attempts f 
staff their classrooms. 

Here I want to say a word about the qualifications of new full-time college 
teachers. Recent studies indicate a deterioration in these qualifications. Poy 
example, in 1953-54, 40 percent of all college teachers held doctoral de 
but in this same year only 31 percent of the new college teachers had gn 
degrees. Three years later the latter figure had dropped to 23 percent, whig 
represents a serious loss, indeed. 

The quality of new full-time college teachers is uneven as between the differen} 
subject matter fields. The deterioration is felt more severely in fields with 
which the Nation is now much concerned—science, mathematics, and engineering 
In these the percentages of new full-time college teachers with the doctorate 
declined in 3 years by 40 percent and 30 percent, respectively. 

A further indication of the deterioration in the numbers of fully trainej 
college teachers entering the profession is to be seen in the changing sources of 
these teachers. When there is a deficit of well-prepared college teachers, such 
as now exists, the colleges tend to draw many of their new faculty members from 
the ranks of high-school teachers, from college graduates with little or no 
graduate training, from other educational personnel, and even from noneduea- 
tional sources. While many such individuals render devoted and efficient services, 
their presence on college faculties in large numbers can only mean a deterioration 
in the general level of educational and professional leadership. 

Let me indicate briefly what happens to those who complete their study in 
the graduate school and receive doctoral degrees. According to the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, no more than 5,000 of the 
9,000 persons receiving doctoral degrees annually enter into college teaching aga 
career, and of these a considerable number are already engaged in teaching before 
receiving their doctorate. The President’s Committee further expressed the 
view that “the cumulative deficit at the doctoral levelis an alarming prospect.” 

Thus the numbers of well-trained persons who are potential college teachers 
is eroded away and drained off into other fields of work. The shrinkage is 
worse in some fields than in others. In chemistry about 3 of every 4 persons 
holding the doctorate enter noneducational occupations, in engineering it is 3 
out of 4, and in physics 3 out of 5. Industry, which prizes the fine talent as 
sembled in our colleges and universities, is able to offer higher salaries than the 
colleges can pay, and therefore it skims much of the cream of academic scholar 
ship, taking not only the promising young scholars but their professors as well. 

Many of the graduate schools have few students because the schools do not 
have the resources to instruct larger numbers. Graduate education is costly. 
It requires extensive and costly library and laboratory facilities. The direction 
of graduate students is largely on an individual basis, which means that the 
ratio of teachers to students is necessarily high. Moreover, many graduate st 
dents have families for whom living accomodations must be made available. 
This heavy cost limits the number of universities that can offer acceptable oppor 
tunities for graduate study. 

Consequently, today there are only some 163 institutions out of a national 
total of 1,856 that confer doctoral degrees based on graduate instruction. Of 
these, 69 are under public control and 94 are under private control. In the 
year 1955-56, 60 institutions each conferred fewer than 10 doctoral degrees, 
and 103 conferred 10 or more. Only a few—27 to be exact—awarded more 
than 100 such degrees. It appears, therefore, that a considerable potential 
exists for increasing the output of our graduate schools. 

Now a word about the graduate student. He is a college graduate and, 
therefore, older and more mature than the college student. He has arrived 
at the point in life where he is concerned about earning money for the support 
of himself and, in many cases, for the support of a family. He has spent 4 
years in college and also spent most, if not all, his financial resources. Three 
more years of study in an institution of higher education with a considerable 
financial outlay often presents a discouraging outlook indeed. The urge is 
strong not to continue further study, and by far the great majority of college 
students call it quits so far as pursuing an organized course of study is con 
cerned. To be sure, a small number are not satisfied with a bachelor’s degree. 
They see ahead an opportunity to increase their earnings through preparing 
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themselves for highly specialized intellectual work. They are also attracted by 
other advantages possessed by well-educated persons. But the number of such 

rsons who continue their education to the doctorate is not sufficient to meet 
the needs of the Nation. 

The fact is that today a very high percentage of graduate students receive 
financial assistance in some form to enable them to pursue advanced study; 
without such assistance the number of students would be considerably smaller 
than it is today. Financial support of graduate students is generally accepted 
as necessary in order to develop the trained manpower required by our society. 
However, such assistance is not available in sufficient degree to enable the 
graduate schools to resist the inroads upon potential graduate students by non- 
teaching professions and occupations. 

The present proposal, which provides for grants to institutins and for fellow- 
ships to graduate students, is, I believe, one way to turn the tide which is 
running against higher education. It is a means of helping to produce more 
and better teachers for places where we need them most. True enough, it will 
not enable the colleges to offer larger salaries to attract teachers—other ways 
must be found to do that—but it will materially increase the supply from which 
teachers can be drawn. Surely, if we do not increase this supply, no amount 
of money for salaries will bring enough qualified teachers into the colleges; a 
sufficient number simply will not be available. 

The bill would authorize grants to institutions of higher education to expand 
existing programs of graduate education and to initiate new programs. These 
grants could not exceed 50 percent of the costs of this expansion, and they 
could be used for additional or increased faculty salaries and other costs, in- 
cluding overhead and equipment attributable to the expanded or new programs. 
Under our proposal, no institution would receive an annual grant in excess of 
$125,000. 

The bill would require that preference in awarding the fellowships would be 
given to students who are interested in teaching in institutions of higher 
education. 

While no specific sum is authorized to be appropriated under the provisions 
of the bill, the order of magnitude of program costs which the Department be- 
lieves to be necessary is estimated at $7,800,000 for the first year and would 
increase to $21,600,000 in the fourth year. 

We would emphasize that the proposal leaves to the universities the responsi- 
bility for developing sound programs of graduate education. In administering 
the program, it would be our intention to ask of them one major question: 
How can we help you produce more and better college teachers? All we ask 
is that they provide sound programs of graduate education that are clearly 
related to the objective of preparing more college teachers. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


The final program provided for by the bill, inclnded under title V, is designed 
to strengthen our factual knowledge about the status and progress of education. 


Office of Education required to collect statistics 


Historically, the Office of Education was established in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several States and Territories * * *,” and for other purposes. 
While other responsibilities have been vested in the Office, this original function 
has continued as basic. 

Although the collection of statistics always has been a function of the Office, 
recent events have sharpened the critical need for further development of this 
role. Without exception, I believe, all users of educational statistics—State, 
local, and Federal agencies, the Congress, national organizations, and educa- 
tional study commissions at one time or another have lamented the unavail- 
ability of adequate State and national statistics, or have criticized them as 
being incomplete or out-of-date. 

The report of the Committee for the White House conference on April 6, 
1956, complained about the situation and recommended that the States develop 
“adequate plans for the collection and dissemination of timely educational 
Statistics.” Again, on July 22, 1957, the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School in its Second Report to the President made the follow- 
ing sharp criticism of the situation: 
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“We have been struck above all else by the astounding lack of accurate, cop. 
sistent, and up-to-date facts, and by how little this Nation knows about its 
enormously vital and expensive educational enterprise in contrast to how much 
it knows, in great detail, about agriculture, industry, labor, banking, and other 
areas. We speak not of those difficult facts about education which can 9 
be dug out by painstaking research but of those which are as susceptible to 
prompt and regularized reporting as steel output in Pittsburgh, potato prices 
in Maine, bricklayers’ wages in Houston, hogs slaughtered in Chicago, ang 
bank loans in San Francisco, all of which are reliably reported every month 
or every week by various Federal agencies. Until the gross deficiencies in edy. 
eational reporting are remedied, all advisory work, all research, all educational] 
planning throughout the country and all efforts by individual States, com. 
munities, and institutions to devise effective actions will be severely handi- 
capped.” 

I pause here, Mr. Chairman, to ask how much longer are we going to be 
satisfied with less information about our children than we have about our hogs, 

In view of such findings as these, and because of the urgent national need to 
know better where we stand and how to plan ahead, Secretary Folsom appointed 
an Advisory Committee on Educational Statistics. This Committee carefully 
explored the statistical procedures of the Office of Education and in its report 
to the Secretary and to me on November 23, 1957, made various recommendations 
for improvement, some of which are already being effected by the Office. Ag 
other groups had found before, the Advisory Committee reported that: 

“A basic factor limiting the accuracy, completeness and timeliness of much 
of the data compiled by the Office of Education is its dependence upon inter- 
mediary systems of data collection, such as those maintained by State depart- 
ments of education” and that “major improvements must continue to be sought 
in the statistical work of those in charge of compiling the data drawn upon by 
the Office of Education.” 

I believe it is perfectly clear, Mr. Chairman, that action must be taken to 
correct this situation. Yet to carry out this function in relation to the public 
elementary and secondary schools, the Office depends entirely upon voluntary 
cooperative arrangements with the State departments of education and the 
local schools. Excepting the small amount of administrative reporting required 
under existing grant-in-aid programs administered by the Office, no Federal 
law requires State departments of education to submit educational statistics 
or reports to the Office of Education, and no Federal funds are provided to the 
States for the provision of this national service. While we do not know the 
exact costs to a State department of education for supplying data to the Office 
of Education, the amount is considerable. 

The demands for information by the Federal Government to show the con- 
dition and progress of education in the Nation are continually growing and it 
becomes increasingly important that such information be reliable and up to 
date. To provide it at all imposes a heavy burden on the State departments. 
To provide it promptly imposes an extra burden. 

Not only are the States asked to furnish information for reports issued by 
the Office of Education at periodic intervals, but also for an increasing number 
of surveys at different times which seek to determine conditions and trends in 
various areas of education. In fact, the needs for data have increased these 
requests for information to the point of becoming almost daily routine. ‘Some 
may require hundreds of man-hours of staff time for preparation, such as the 
basie statistical report on State school systems, while others may take only a 
few hours. As an example of the volume, a total of 11 single-time reports 
were requested during the period 1954-57. During the same time, there were 
14 recurring annual reports, 2 biennial reports, and 4 reports which are re 
quested on a periodic basis of 4 to 10 years. 

One of these reports may require on a national basis data from 25,000 high 
schools, 50,000 school districts, or 1,800 colleges and universities and may call 
for days and even weeks of time on the part of staff in the State departments 
of education. Frequently, there is a time lag of many months, and even years 
in some cases, before many of the States respond. Some of the data are com- 
pletely out of date long before we are able to make them available to the public 
and to other Federal agencies for planning purposes. To show the complete 
national picture, the Office of Education needs the reports from all States. If 
it does not receive a report for a 2-year period after it is requested, the pub- 
lished reports are liable to be nearly 3 years old. This obviously impairs the 
usefulness of this information. 
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Dificulties in obtaining data 


There are two major reasons why State departments of education have been 
ynable to expedite reports: Shortage of sufficient staff, and shortage of suitable 
equipment. Many departments are inadequately staffed to provide information 
needed by the Federal Government in addition to carrying on the regular services 
that they must provide their own State. Some of them are under great pressure 
frequently to provide information to their legislatures and to other individuals 
and agencies within their State for which the State staffs are paid, with the 
result, quite properly, perhaps, that the requests of the Office of Education fre- 
quently are put aside. 

In addition to staff shortages, a number of States do not have the modern 
equipment needed to process quickly the materials for their own as well as for 
Office of Education reports. Few State departments of education are equipped 
for machine processing of their statistical data. Without proper equipment, 
the educational information needed on a nationwide basis scarcely can be ex- 
pected to be made available within a reasonable time. 

Improving reliability of data 

Timeliness and reliability of information are equally important. The Office 
of Education must collect educational information with dependable meanings 
if it is to report properly to the Congress and the people on the condition and 
progress of education. Fundamentally, the reliability of educational data de- 
pends upon the general acceptance of uniform records and terminology. Only 
when items have the same meaning everywhere can State and national sum- 
maries and comparisons among communities and among States attain the com- 
parability we all desire. 

The Office is now engaged cooperatively with State departments and national 
organizations, at their request, in a program to improve the quality of educa- 
tional data. Handbooks have been prepared for the establishment of uniform 
records and terminology in certain areas. They are: Handbook I, The Com- 
mon Core of State Educational Information, published in 1953; and Handbook 
Il, Financial Accounting for Local and State School Systems, published in 
1957. Work is now in progress on Handbook III which will standardize ac- 
counts and terminology for school property. 

While the individual States have provided staff time and funds in the develop- 
ment of these handbooks, they are now encountering difficulties in putting these 
accepted procedures into practice. 

In light of what needs to be done, Mr. Chairman, the bill would authorize 
grants covering one-half of the cost of State educational agency programs, up 
to $50,000, to improve and strengthen the adequacy and reliability of State 
and local educational statistical data, as well as the methods for collecting and 
processing such data and disseminating the information. 

While no specific sum is authorized to be appropriated, the order of magni- 
tude of program costs which the Department believes to be necessary are esti- 
mated at $1 million in the first year and would increase to $2 million in the 
fourth year. 

CONCLUSION 


I would like to conclude, Mr. Chairman, by a very brief reflection on the 
basic concepts which guided us in shaping this proposed Educational Develop- 
ment Act of 1958 and how these concepts support and nourish the hopes and 
aspirations which we share with our fellow educators and with all good citi- 
zns who look forward to a better tomorrow through education and the promise 
of youth. 

We believe we have offered an effective approach to those critical areas of 
shortage and neglect that now carry the highest priorities in the national inter- 
est—in the teaching of science, mathematics, and languages. We believe, too, 
that in the related sequence of testing, guidance, scholarships, and fellowships, 
we have provided a formula which will go a long way in the continuing effort to 
conserve and develop our country’s precious human resources. We are also 
Proposing some measures which will buttress our responsibility to assist the 
States and local communities in providing the facts which will help us find the 
way to the solutions of our educational problems. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, that citizens everywhere will be deeply im- 
Pressed by the consistency with which we have applied, in this proposed pro- 
gram, the fundamental principle that education in our country is a State and 
local responsibility. In all sections of the program we have taken care to pre- 
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serve and strengthen this principle. This has been achieved by placing upoy 
the States and institutions the responsibility for designing and administe 
plans which will achieve our national objectives. Thus, in the conduct of thig 
program there would be a partnership with the States based on professiona] 
teamwork and understanding. 

We are, therefore, looking forward toward State and institutional initiatiye 
in planning and toward State and institutional administration in execution, 

Our Nation stands at a day in history when it must concern itself with the 
basic problems of survival. Great though our resources and productive capacity 
may be we number only about one-fifteenth of the world’s population. Opry 
future lies in our capacity to marshall these human resources and to provide 
each individual with training of a nature and a quality that will enable him to 
attain his maximum potential. In our Nation we have always magnified the 
individual and certainly in these times we cannot afford to neglect or overlook 
a single boy or girl in any nook or corner of the Nation no matter how isolated, 

This is the spirit in which our proposals have been conceived and for this 
high purpose we urge the prompt enactment of our recommendations. 

Mr. Derruick. As you see, Mr. Chairman, we feel very strongly 
right from the heart about these proposals. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I certainly perceive that, Mr. Commissioner, and] 
want to thank you and Mr. Richardson. 

Will you name for the record the other gentlemen who were not 
called upon this morning ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Melvin W. Sneed. 

Mr. Exxrorr. What is his title? 

Mr. Derruick. He is head of the Laws and Legislation Branch of 
the Office of Education. 

Dr. Conrad is the Director of our Statistical Branch, which is the 
largest single branch in the Office of Education. 

Dr. Ludington is Assistant Director of Instruction in the State and 
Local School System Division and head of Secondary Education. 

Dr. Blauch is Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to take this opportunity on behalf of the com- 
mittee to thank you and your assistants for the fiine and helpful infor- 
mation you have given us. 

Though I realize the time is slipping away and we have a bill over 
on the floor of the House that I have to get over there and see about 
very shortly, I do have three questions I want to ask you, Mr, 
Commissioner. 

Your bill says that need will not depend upon the tuition in the 
school of the student’s choice. With the great range in the cost of 
tuition does that not tend, maybe, a little bit too much to tie the stu 
dent to his home-town college, if there be one, or to the closest college 
to him? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, I think we have not made sufficient 
use of our Assistant Secretary for Legislation this morning and I 
would like to hear him react to that. 

I would be glad to answer, but I think that he will make a con- 
tribution of special nature. 

Mr. Exxiorr. All right, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Mr. Chairman, we wanted to propose a stipend 
that would be high enough in the case of an individual who would 
depend substantially on the scholarship awarded to him to finance 
his education 30 that he could, with supplementation from other re 
sources—borrowing or funds accumulated through summer work or 
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family resources—go to most any institution. We did not think it 
was practical to let the stipend be determined after he had selected 
the institution to which he would go. 

In the first place, scholarships presumably would be awarded not 
later than the spring of the year since a large part of the purpose of 
them is to get students who might not otherwise decide to go on to 
aigher education at all to make that decision. 

As I say, we think that the amount would be enough to make it 
possible for a student who really wanted to go away to a high-cost 
institution to do so and yet, as indicated somewhere in the testimony, 
ye thought that he ought to bring to the financing of his education 
some resources of his own. 

On the other hand, as there may be some tendency to encourage 
students who would be normally dependent for the whole cost of their 
education on the amount of the stipend to stay relatively close at 
hand, we had in view the criticism that is sometimes made of pro- 

ms of national scholarships, that they tend to pile up applications 
of the scholarship holders at the prestige institutions and we did not 
want, by putting the stipend very high, to aggravate that tendency. 

It was a balance of that sort of consideration that brought us out 
where we are. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you feel, Mr. Richardson, after reflection and 
gme testimony and all the welter of opinion that has been expressed 
hack and forth about this matter in recent weeks, that about $750 
is the proper amount from your viewpoint for a scholarship ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. $750, Mr. Chairman, was the average figure we 
used in estimating the required appropriations. 

The legislation specifies a maximum of $1,000. That, I think, we 
would still feel was adequate. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Your bill, secondly, provides for scholarships on a 
maximum basis of 4 years, if I read it correctly. 

Yet, I understand that many of the scientific courses now, par- 
ticularly some of the engineering courses, have been placed on a 5-year 
basis. 

It is not, as I understand, a master’s degree proposition, but it is 
a5-year course for finishing in the undergraduate field in a particular 
course. 

Do you think, since we are very greatly aware of our situation in 
the scientific field, that a modification of your bill might be in order 
to take care of that type of course, or do you feel that it will take care 
of itself in the due course of things? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I think, Mr. Chairman, we ought to take another 
look at that. I understand that only 7 schools of engineering out of 
a total of some 200 are entirely on a 5-year program at the present 
time, although 33 require 5 years for some of their curriculums. 

It might create some complications to lengthen the period of scholar- 
ship in-order to meet that situation, but I would not want to be dogmatic 
about it at this point and I think we ought to take another look at 
that question. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you agree with me that that should perhaps have 
some study with a view to conferences that we may want to have with 
thecommittee later? 
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Mr. Ricuarpson. I do; yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I am wondering about this situation: Might it be 
good to include students in your “bill with good preparation in, or we 
will say a high aptitude for, modern foreign languages in addition 
to mathematics and science ? 

Maybe you would not want to answer that, but I would like to leaye 
that for such thought as you might care to give it. I have the feeli 
myself that this modern language study is so closely interrelated to 
the problems in these fields of today that. maybe it is entitled to actu. 
ally more emphasis than any of us are giving it, and I would like to 
have you think about that in the same spirit as the previous question, 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We would be glad to do so, Mr. Chairman, and 
certainly recognize the importance you attach to preparation and 
aptitude in those fields as well as in mathematics and science. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Again, may I thank you, Mr. Commissioner, and Mr, 
Secretary, and your assistants. This information you have brought 
us has been very helpful and it has been very well prepared and very 
excellently presented. We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Derruick. I can only repeat, Mr. Chairman, it is always a 
pleasure for us to appear before you and your committee. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you, sir. 

(Supplemental information furnished by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 4, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, ’ 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On January 27, 1958, we submitted to the Speaker a 
draft bill to encourage and assist in the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional programs to meet critical national needs through the early identification 
of student aptitudes, strengthening of counseling and guidance services in pub- 
lic high schools, provision of scholarships for able students needing assistance 
to continue their education beyond high school; strengthening of science and 
mathematics instruction in the public schools; expansion of graduate programs 
in colleges and universities, including fellowships; improvement and expansion 
of modern foreign language teaching; improving State educational records 
and statistics; and for other purposes. This bill was subsequently introduced 
as H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10279. Enclosed are some amendments to the pro 
visions of those bills relating to foreign language centers which we should like 
to submit for your consideration. 

In testimony before your committee recently on the above bills the Secretary 
and the Commissioner of Education pointed out the need for establishment 
of centers for the teaching of foreign languages where individuals trained 
therein are needed by government or by business, industry, or education and 
where adequate instruction in such languages is not readily available in this 
country. Further consideration of this matter by us has served to emphasiz 
the need for establishment of centers to provide instruction not only in these 
languages but also in other fields necessary to a full understanding of the 
language, culture, and characteristics of the area in which the language i 
commonly used, such as economics, history, linguistics, geography, political 
science, sociology, and anthropology. 

Some 3 million Americans, including members of the Armed Forces and 
their dependents, are reported to be living, traveling, and working overseas 
each year. Few Americans available for overseas assignments have full 
knowledge of the countries in which they serve. Moreover, education in this 
country is not yet preparing Americans effectively to live and serve overseas. 
There is evident need to improve American school and college curriculums 1 
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repare men and women to serve in the whole of the world. The enclosed 
amendments would assist in meeting this need. 

The enclosed amendments would provide for Federal financial participation in 
the cost of instruction in these related fields necessary to a full understanding 
of the language, culture, and characteristics of the area involved, as well as in 
the foreign language itself, when a foreign language center is established with 
our assistance under the bill and instruction in such related fields is also not 
readily available. 

Also enclosed is a statement of cost estimates and personnel requirements 
which would be entailed by the enactment of the measure. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the 
submission of the enclosed amendments to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ewuiot L, RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 10278 anp H. R. 10279 


1. Amend subsection (a) of section 302 by striking out the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following : 

“Any such grant or contract may provide for instruction not only in such 
foreign language but also in other fields needed to provide a full understanding 
of the areas, regions, or countries in which such language is commonly used, 
to the extent adequate instruction in such fields is not readily available, in- 
duding fields such as history, political science, linguistics, economics, sociology, 
geography, and anthropology. Any such grant or contract may cover not more 
than 50 per centum of the cost of the establishment and operation of the center 
with respect to which it is made, including the cost of grants to the staff for 
travel in the foreign areas, regions, or countries with which the subject matter 
of the field or fields in which they are or will be working is concerned, and shall 
be made on such conditions as the Commissioner finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section.” 

2. Subsection (b) of section 302 is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized, during the period beginning July 1, 
1958, and ending with the close of June 30, 1962, to pay stipends to individuals 
undergoing advanced training in any foreign language (with respect to which 
he makes the determination under clause (1) of subsection (a)), and other 
fields needed for a full understanding of the area, region, or country, in which 
such language is commonly used, at any short term or regular session of any 
institution of higher education, including allowances fur dependents and for 
travel to and from their places of residence, but only upon reasonable assurance 
that the recipients of such stipends will, on completion of their training, be 
available for teaching a foreign language in an institution of higher education 
or for such other service of a public nature as may be permitted in regulations 
of the Commissioner.” 

8. Section 303 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. The Commissioner is authorized, directly or by contract, to make 
studies and surveys to determine the need for increased or improved instruction 
in foreign languages and other fields needed to provide a full understanding of 
the areas, regions, or countries in which such languages are commonly used, 
to conduct research on more effective methods of teaching such languages and 
in such other fields, and to develop specialized materials for use in such training 
or in training teachers of such languages or in such other fields.” 

4. Amend the heading of section 304 to read “National Advisory Committee on 

Foreign Languages and Area Studies” and amend the second sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of such section to read as follows: 
“The members shall be selected so as to provide a broad representation from 
among persons who are recognized for their knowledge or interest in various 
foreign languages and studies of foreign areas, institutions of higher educa- 
tion engaged in providing instruction in such matters or training teachers 
therein, and the general public. 
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Amendment to Educational Development Act of 1958 








Legislative proposal | 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 
Appropriation requirements: 
Area studies centers $875, 000 | $1,385,000 | $1,385,000 | $1,385,000 |__... 
Administration ! $243, 000 $411, 000 $411, 000 $411, 000 $60, 000 
PON os oo ses 14 1 


S| 


Estimated expenditures: 
Program costs--....-.--- ..| $525,000 | $1,735,000 | $1, 385, 000 | $1, 385, 000 ia oka kunl 
Administration: | 
Poracia: serviets..............-.--.--- | 57,080 | 82, 995 | 83, 590 83,590 | $51,820 
Ss ceiciel bh vibes. adh -| 181, 270 | 302,005 | 327,410 327,410 | 88, 830. 








188, 350 385, 000 411, 000 411, 000 140, 650 


1 Includes $150,000 in 1959 and $300,000 in subsequent years, for contractual services for conduct of studies 
and surveys. 


Tomorrow we meet at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Rodger Over will be our witness and then our next meeting 
following that, because of various interruptions we have, will be on 
Wednesday, February 26, at a time when Mr. Robert Goheen, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, and Dr. Henry Chauncey, president of 
the educational testing service of Princeton University, will be our 
witnesses. The next witness is Dr. Edward Teller of the University 
of California who will be with us on March 3. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 
a.m., Thursday, February 20, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1958 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectaL EpucATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:16 a. m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee), 
Green, McGovern, and Nicholson. 

Also present: Representatives Wier, Landrum, Thompson, Udall, 
Holland, Teller, Gwinn, Holt, and Frelinghuysen. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; Charles M. Ryan, general counsel, Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief 
investigator; Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk; and Robert E. 
McCord, clerk, Subcommittee on General Education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittees holding hearings on the impor- 


tant bills before them dealing with scholarships and other items will 
be in order. 

We are most happy to have as the first witness today Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, a distinguished physicist and scientist who since 1946, has 
served as president of the California Institute of Technology. 

We are happy to have you, Dr. DuBridge, and you may proceed in 


any manner that you desire. If you have a written statement and 
want to read it, you may do that. If you want to summarige it, 
you will be at liberty to make your own rules for testifying. 


STATEMENT OF L. A. DuBRIDGE, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PASADENA, CALIF. 


Mr. DuBriner. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not have a written 
statement to give you. I thought I would summarize generally some 
of my thoughts in the field of higher education, pinpointing some of 
the topics which I think are of importance and which exhibit some 
of the problems which higher education faces today, and then at the 
end to outline my thoughts on what actions the Federal Government 
ment take or in what areas the Federal Government might take an 
interest. 

I prepared a statement and presented it to the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare a few weeks ago, and I will say some- 
what the same things to this committee as I said to the Senate com- 
mittee, though, for the details, the transcript of my testimony there, 
of course, is available to you if you wish it. 

913 
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I like to think of higher education as consisting of 4 areas or 4 prob. 
lems or 4 fields of endeavor, each of which involves its own problems, 
In order to have a system of higher education, you must, of cou 
have certain buildings and facilities, the campuses of the institutions 
of learning. These are the obvious, evident, and visible physical 
things one sees. One often forgets, however, that inside of the build. 
ings there must be equipment, there must be books, there must be all 
of the paraphernalia that might be needed for any particular subject 

for the process that goes on inside the building. 

We sometimes neglect the insides of the buildings when we ap 
talking about the buildings themselves. 

It was said when the Yale Library was dedicated a number of years 
ago, and it was a handsome building with fine architecture on the out. 
side, but the librarian kept insisting, “Gentlemen, the library is inside 
the building.” 

What is inside the buildings is an important as how they look on the 
outside. 

Now, the problem of providing buildings for higher education is 
a very serious one. I do not know whether it is a problem which the 
Federal Government can participate in or not. My general feeli 
is possibly the Federal Government can make, if anything, a cain 
contribution toward solving the problem of providing the physical 
buildings, the laboratories, and the classrooms needed in our colleges 
and universities. 

The States, of course, are providing through the tax funds buildings 
for the State institutions. The private institutions face oe desperate 
difficulties in supplying private funds in building the buildings they 
will need. 

As one looks 10 or 12 years ahead and sees the number of young peo- 
ple who are coming of college age during these coming years, one can 
easily see if we keep the same fraction of our young people in college 
as today, the same fraction, that the enrollment in our colleges and 
universities will be from 75 to 100 percent greater in 1970 to 1972 as 
it is today. 

If the fraction increases, and it has been increasing steadily for the 
past 50 years, if the fraction of our young people who want higher 
education increases, then the enrollment problem would be that much 
worse. There would be that many more young people wanting to go 
into our colleges and universities. 

So it is clear, it seems to me, that the physical facilities for higher 
education must be adjusted to approximately a doubled enrollment by 
1970. 

In the State of California we face an even more severe problem, 
because of the immigration into the State and due to the high per 
centage of young people now in the State, it appears that the enroll 
ment in higher education in California will probably triple by 197 
to 1972. 

Now, you can see, aside from all other problems, just the problems 
of providing physical facilities for this enrollment is a very serious 
one from a financial point of view. And the private institutions ar 

facing probably their most serious problem in endeavoring to meet 
this rising enrollment. 
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One can say, “Let the States take care of the increase and private 
institutions stay where they are in size.” 

This is what is happening: That the private institutions, by and 
jarge, are maintaining approximately present or slightly increased 
enrollments and it will be the State institutions which will have to take 
care of the great ere of the increase. Whether one regards 
this as a good or bad thing depends upon your point of view. I think 
it would be very unfortunate in this country if State universities and 
colleges predominated in the picture and the private institutions be- 
came a negligible or a very small part of the picture because I think 

ou all recognize that the private institution has played a very impor- 
tant role in higher education in America. Up until a few years ago 
private higher education took care of about half of the students in 
colleges and universities. 

That fraction seems to me to be bound to decline. Even now in Cali- 
fornia it is only more like 20 percent rather than 50 percent and the 
indications are in 1970 or 1972 the private institution may be accom- 
modating only 12 to 15 percent of the students. 

This may not be bad, but I simply point out that the numerical place 
in higher education of the private institution seems to be declining. 

I do not believe, however, that this necessarily means that its im- 
portance will go down in the same ratio, because I believe that the 
private institutions, many of them smaller than the larger State insti- 
tutions, can still exhibit a flexibility, can still make an emphasis on 
quality, can still do experimentation and try out new ventures, which 
may still provide a leadership to higher education generally, in spite 
of the fact that their numbers may be smaller. 

So, I personally am not gravely concerned about the climbing frac- 
tion of our students who are in private institutions, but I am con- 
cerned that our private institutions remain lively, remain strong, re- 
main vital, be encouraged to continue their experimentation, their 
new ventures, and especially be encouraged and made possible for 
them to continue emphasis on high quality education, to impose to 
the highest standards for administration and to impose the highest 
standards for graduation. 

This, then, 1s all I want to say on the subject of physical facilities, 
although I said a little bit more than purely a problem of physical 
facilities. It is a serious and a growing problem. 

The next thing an institution needs, of course, is a faculty, a group 
of teachers, and in the field of higher education it is absolutely vital 
that the teachers be scholars, that they be thoroughly prepared in 
their subjects. It is, of course, possible, for almost anyone to teach 
in the lower grades, as far as subject matter knowledge is concerned. 
But when one is teaching at the college level, special preparation, 
scholarly preparation is absolutely essential if one is to have good 
quality education. 

Now, obtaining adequately trained teachers for higher education is 
a second serious problem and because of the rising enrollment is a 

roblem which is getting even more serious every day. This prob- 
em is especially exaggerated today in the field of science and en- 
gineering, because of the tremendous demand outside of higher edu- 
cation for the same kind of people with the same training. The 
great research laboratories of industry and government today re- 
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quire men with doctor of philosophy degrees in physics, mathemati 
chemistry, and in the various fields of engineering, precisely the same 
types of people that are needed for teachers in our colleges and uni. 
versities, and the competition for the best people, for the best minds, 
between industry and higher education is extremely severe. 

So it turns out that the young people who have just completed 
their doctor of philosophy degrees and are deciding where to go face 
a real dilemma, shall they go into industry at a starting salary which 
often may be of the order of $10,000 to $12,000 a year for a fresh 
doctor of philosophy in physics or engineering or shall they instrugt 
an instructorship or an assistant professorship in a college or uni 
versity at possibly $6,000 or $7,000 a year ? 

Now, this is obviously a difficult decision to make, so, the ones who 
accept the lower salary are the ones who have in them this burni 
desire to be teachers, and there are a number of them and our col 
leges and universities are depending upon the ones who have sucha 
burning desire to teach and be in a university atmosphere that they 
are willing to make this sacrifice in monetary income. 

I think it is not fair to ask them to make so great a sacrifice and 
I think we are all faced with the fact that not enough of them can 
make it, with their families and their other obligations, they feel they 
cannot take that sacrifice in income. Furthermore, the young per- 
son has not really learned yet the thrill of teaching for the thrill of 


being in a university atmosphere so he does not know how to evalu 
ate the advantage in his life of being in a university rather than an 
industrial atmosphere. So he cannot make up his mind really ade- 
quately as to which kind of life he would prefer. 

Therefore, securing adequately trained faculty members is the 


second major difficult problem. 

The problem varies from one institution to another. It varies 
from one field to another. There are certain fields in which the 
shortage is not so severe. But in the fields of science and engineer. 
ing, which are the ones I am most acquainted with, I assure you that 
the shortage is critical. In certain institutions and certain areas of 
the country where industrial competition is especially keen, the short- 
age is getting close to a disaster, simply because there are not enough 
adequately trained people to do the teaching in our colleges and un- 
versities. 

That is a second problem which higher education faces. 

The third problem is a matter of students, and here one faces a 
rather curious paradox. The number of students, as I have said, 
approaching college age, is growing very rapidly because of the 
high birthrates in the 1940’s and since. The number of 18-year-olds 
coming of age each year is steadily rising because the birthrate took 
a sharp upturn after the depression of the thirties, entering the war 
years of the forties. 

So, on the one hand, the colleges are faced with this dilemma: We 
have too many students. On the other hand, every investigation I 
know of which has been made shows also that there are very many 
able students who never get the opportunity to attend an institr 
tion of higher education at all. 

Why is that? There are many reasons. Sometimes in rural areas 
and areas in the poorer States, in going to rural high schools they 
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simply never learn of the opportunities available to them if they 
do attend a college or a university. It simply never occurs to a young 
boy from the farm, possibly, that he should do anything after com- 
pleting his high school except go back to the farm. Therefore, there 
are many young people of potentially great ability who simply do 
not have the opportunity of hearing about the opportunities in higher 
education and never have an opportunity financially to make the 
ade. 

The financial barrier between youngsters obtaining a higher educa- 
tion is also widespread. It has been estimated that even of the 
upper 10 to 20 percent of our young people in high school, upper 
10 percent in intellectual ability, that 30 to 50 percent of them, even, 
do not go on into higher education. 

So, while we have a flood of students facing us, on one hand, we 
are still faced, on the other hand, that some of our best students in 
this country are not being encouraged, not having the opportunities 
of getting into colleges or universities. 

Sometimes it is lack of hearing about the opportunity, lack of 
knowledge about it, because of home environment, or school environ- 
ment, and sometimes it is financial, and sometimes it is simply a mat- 
ter of motivation. 

A young high-school boy can quite often get himself a quite good 
job out of high school and it may not occur to him that there is any 
reason for going on to a college or university even though he has the 
ability. Or it may be that he lives in a community or has got in with 
a gang where intellectual attainments are not highly regarded and 
there are many areas, many local areas in this country, even in many 
homes, even in many schools, where intellectual attainment is not 

articularly encouraged. In fact, in many cases it is just the opposite: 

e egghead is a despised person, and in many fields the egghead is 
regarded as anyone who has gone beyond the 12th grade. 

So this anti-intellectual atmosphere, which is found in a number of 
places, in a number of communities, to a certain extent, in this coun- 
try is sometimes a discouragement and prevents a student, having the 
desire to make full use of his intellectual talents. 

Now, it seems to me that the intellectual talent of the country is 
a national asset, of very great and possibly even of very grave im- 

ortance. There is no question but what we are in today in an intel- 
ectual contest with the Soviet Union. The fact that the Soviet 
Union was the first to launch a satellite does not mean that their 
educational system is necessarily better than ours, because we launched 
a satellite a few months later. But the two satellites have forced 
us to look at the educational system of the two countries and to ask 
ourselves, “Is our educational system as good as it could be,” because 
whether it is sputnik or something else, we are clearly in a contest 
with the Soviet Union, in a military sphere, in the economic sphere, 
in the contest for world markets, in the contest for world leadership, 
in the contest to try to prove that a democratic way of life is a better 
way of life than the Communist way of life, and we are trying to 
rove this to all countries in the world. And the proof of this will 
le eventually in the welfare and progress of our people and of the 
progress of our country and the welfare and progress of our people 
and country depends on how smart we are and how smart we are 
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depends on not only innate qualities of intellectual power our people 
have, but how well they are trained, how well they are developed and 
how they are utilized. 

So this intellectual contest is a very grave and important contest, 
It is the great contest of this century to show that we can progress 
in our areas faster and better than the Soviet Union. 

I am not one who advocates adopting Soviet practices in educa- 
tion or anything else, but I am one who says we should look at our 
system and ask under the democratic system are we doing the best 
it is possible to do, to find the best brains in our arene and to 
give those brains the best possible development and make the best 
possible use of them. 

So I think this question of finding the best students and helping 
them get motivated and helping make it possible for them to get the 
maximum education of which they are capable, and for which t 
have the ambition is a terribly gravely important issue in modem 
America. And so I regard the question of the students and what 
we do with them as a third area of problems in higher education. 

Finally, you can have buildings, students, and faculty, but you 
have to have also an educational program, an education philosophy 
a point of view, a general goal and objective for your system 0 
higher education. 

ow, in Russia the goal of the system of higher education is very 
simple. It is to train technicians to serve the needs of the state, 
When you have a simple fixed goal of that sort and a dictatorial 
state which can carry out the goal it is very simple to decide what 
to do. You impose rigorous requirements on your students, but 
when you have found intellectually able students you pay them, you 


ay them handsomely to go to college, to complete their education. 
When they have completed their education, if they qualify, if they 
are good, you pay them handsomely to come into the service of the 


state. 

So, both through dictatorial methods and, paradoxically, thro 
capitalistic incentives, namely, high salaries, the Soviet Union is ab 
to force through a very large production of scientists and engineers, 
and they are intended to meet the needs of the state and they must 
serve the state. On the other hand, they are given handsome incen 
tives and handsome rewards if they do serve the state well. 

In America our objective, our program, goals, and ideals are very 
different. Our system of education is to give intellectual development 
and freedom to 170 million people. Our education system is aimed at 
the development of the individual, not to the service of the state, 
We feel that if we have 170 million people that the state will also 
be well served because these people will have the patriotism, and the 
state will have the mechanism of such of their services as it may need. 
But the primary objective of our system of higher education is to 
develop free minds of individual people. If that is your objective you 
have a very different system of education and you meet the problem ima 
very different way. You meet it simply by providing the opportuni- 
ties as widely as possible throughout the country. You meet it by 
stimulating the students in as many possible ways to develop their 
own faculties as far as possible and to the maximum extent possible, 
and you do it, I trust, by rewarding those who do a good job in their 
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higher education and then go into intellectual pursuits or other pur- 
suits and serve the country and the people through their knowledge 
and their intellectual] ability. In other words, one also should reward 
intellectual attainments and intellectual achievements as well as en- 
courage their development. 

This has been the objective of American higher education from the 
date when Harvard University was founded over 300 years ago and 
ever since. 

As our frontier moved to the west, every community soon saw the 
need for an academy or a college, or, later, a university, and it estab- 
lished that college or university and set it up to meet its needs. In 
the Middle West the needs were needs in the fields of agriculture and 
teaching and the needs of the church, and so the preacher, the teacher, 
and the farmer were the primary goals of colleges of the Middle West 
originally as they were founded. But each generation and each area 
has been transplanted to the oriental country, whether or not it fits the 
desires of its own people. So, we have built in this country an educa- 
tional system which does fit the needs of the people and has been estab- 
lished and wang to assist people in developing their own intellectual 
interests and abilities. 

So, I think we have in this country a system of higher education 
which is far better fitted to the needs of our country and its people 
than any other system in the world. 

I have had the opportunity of traveling in a lot of countries in the 
world during the past 2 or 3 years and looking at their colleges and 
universities and research centers of science and engineering. So, when 
Isay I think our system of education is by far the best in the world, 
I mean it, and I think I can support that statement by comparison 
with any other specific country. 

The reason is that our system of higher education has been built to 
fit the needs of the people and of the communities in a more perfect 
way than in any other country I have visited. 

n many countries, particularly in the Orient, a European system 
has been transplanted to the oriental country, whether or not it fits the 
needs of that country, and frequently it does not. 

In other countries, the objective of the system of higher education 
has been to train a very tiny fraction of the people for very specific 
callings or professions, and so only a quarter or a fifth or even a tenth 
as many of their students, relatively, go into higher education as in 
this country. We have built a system designed to train, to educate, 
to give opportunities to a very large percentage of our population, and 
itis doing that. When you build a system designed to give oppor- 
tunities to a very large percentage of the population, there are certain 
sacrifices, of course, that you make. If we had built a system which 
was intended to accommodate only the upper 5 or 10 percent of our 
young people, as many systems in the world are, it would be a very 
different system. One could have different standards; one could con- 
fine the attention to only certain areas of intellectual achievement or 
intellectual development. One could do many things. But when one 
wants to give opportunities to a large number of people, you make 
certain intellectual sacrifices. Possibly we have gone a little too far 
i some areas in accommodating the large number of students; pos- 
sibly in certain areas our standards are too low. 
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I think, indeed, it is time now for us to take another look at the 
standards we require for entrance and for graduation from our ¢o). 
leges and universities, because I think a little toughening process ig 
probably now in order; we may have gone too far in lowering the 
standards to get in a larger number of students. 

Now, with the rising flood of students we do have an opportunity 
of saying that we will not create room in our colleges and universities 
except for those who are determined to make the best use of thege 
facilities and who have the intellectual capacity to make the best use, 
That does not mean we will turn away 90 percent of the students who 
try to get in, or even 50 percent, but, possibly, 10 to 20 percent of the 
students who are coming along whe will now get in may well be told; 
“You are not adequately prepared. Your motivation is lacking, 
Your ambition is not adequately high. Your intellectual capacity 
is not adequate. You should go to some type of training school in- 
stead of a college or university.” 

We do not solve the problems of numbers by raising standards, 
We do not solve the problem, but we may help alleviate it. 

I have been trying to describe the areas of difficulties and problems 
in our institutions of higher education, and the question is now, “What 
should be done at the present time?” 

I think this last matter I have been touching on is probably our most 
difficult problem and our most urgent one, which is to try to lift the 
intellectual standards which we require of students entering and going 
through our colleges and universities. And I think this is the No.1 
task which the colleges and universities face, and I think they are 
facing it. I think most of them recognize that there is this task and 
are trying to do something about it and see in the opportunity of ris- 
ing enrollment that they can begin to impose standards on the enteri 
classes. Here one meets a problem that goes beyond the realm o 
higher education. To get an adequately prepared student enterin 
your college, he must have had an adequate preparation in high school. 
And so our colleges are faced with the problem that, though they may 
impose standards as to what courses should be taken and what quality 
of performance should be demanded, they may find that the high- 
school graduates may not have had the opportunities for those courses 
or the opportunities to meet those standards, and this gets into a prob- 
lem which is beyond the capacity of the colleges themselves to deal 
with fully because they do not have control of our public schools and 
of our high schools. 

So, here is a problem which the colleges and the high schools must 
work together on and, possibly, this is an area in which the Federal 
Government can be of very great assistance in bringing together the 
problem of the college and of the high school. 

The essential of the problem of the high school is that it must hft 
its intellectual standards; that it must go through a very severe tough- 
ening process in order to prepare those students, which have the intel- 
lectual capacity for it, for higher education, and so I think a general 
tightening up of our educational standards in high schools is a very 
important problem ahead of us. 

How can we do this? First, I want to say that it is unfortunate to 
make too sweeping a generalization about our public schools, about our 
high schools. Our high schools, like our colleges, have one great and 
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im nt characteristic which we must never forget, the character- 
istic of diversity. There are enormous variations among all of our 
schools in this country, for the reasons I have mentioned, namely, they 
are adapted to the people, to the local communities, to the local taste 
and talents of the individual areas, but they do vary, and I think this 
jg a fine thing, that we have big schools and little schools. In the 
higher education field we have small colleges and great universities. 

e have professional schools in all different areas. We have schools 
that are hard to get into and some schools that are easier to get into. 
We have some schools of very high intellectual standards. We have 
some schools, colleges, and universities of somewhat lower intellectual 
standards. 

Theoretically, any single student could look around the country and 
find some institution among our 1,800 colleges, universities, and junior 
colleges that just fits his taste and talents and needs and ambitions. 

Unfortunately, our students do not go to as much trouble as they 
should in selecting the school which is most ideally fitted to them, but 
the opportunity is there for a student who wishes carefully to consider 
his own talents and needs and carefully consider the various institu- 
tions to find one which ideally suits him. 

Because of this great diversity, this great variation, it is very diffi- 
cult to make sweeping statements. Almost any statement you make 
is subject to exceptions. One can say the intellectual standards in 
our high schools are too low. ‘That would be true for a large number 
of the high schools. It would not be true for many, because we have 
some extremely fine high schools; some high schools, private and pub- 
lic, which maintain very high intellectual standards, which give 
students fine training, even in mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

I can assure you of this, because at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology we admit only students who have had an exceptionally good 
preparation. We get applications from 1,500 students a year or so, 
completed applications from students who have completed the paper 

uirements in terms of courses and grades. Of that 1,500 we can 
aly choose 180. We admit 180 freshmen only. Naturally, we take 
the best ones of the applicants. But, when we take those best ones, we 
find that they are young men that are superbly prepared. They have 
high intellectual ability, but they have, of course, See had good prep- 
aration in mathematics and science. 

So there are schools who provide this preparation and there are in- 
dividuals who, even in not terribly good schools, somehow, by their 
own initiative manage to get themselves prepared in the essential fields, 
So I do not want to condemn all of our public schools and all of our high 
schools by sweeping statements that their intellectual standards are 
too low because some of them are fine. But there are some that are 
too low and I am afraid it is true that the average high school is not 
maintaining the intellectual standards that it could and should and 
80 we face a problem in this country of trying to lift the intellectual 
level of attainment in our high schools and, in trying to drive out the 
soft and the snap and the nonintellectual courses of study and sub- 
stitute for them—courses which are really of intellectual caliber, which 
are tough, which are demanding, and which develop the intellect. 

I think for example, too many high schools have neglected foreign 
language, mathematics, and science in their curriculums and have al- 
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lowed too many students to slide through to graduation without taking». 
a tough, intellectually demand course. @ Sie 

So, I think that the high schools on the average need to face thig:. 
problem and we need to see what we can do about it. 

What could the Federal Government do in this area? 

There have been many proposals, for example, to offer scholarships 
to promising students in high school so they can go on to college. J 
think the scholarship idea is a very important one for several rea- 
sons, because if properly administered and properly set up, properly 
conceived, it can help solve several of the problems that I have been 
talking about. 

First, if a scholarship program is widely advertised throughout the 
country it can attract the interest of students who might not otherwise 
hear about college opportunities. It can hold up a goal to even the boy 
on the farm in a remote suburban area who would not otherwise hear 
about college opportunities. It will attract his attention, arouse 
his ambition, and he will ask himself, “Maybe I could qualify.” 

It will dig out the students of high intellectual capacity who now 
may not think about going to college or who may be prevented by finan- 
cial barriers. So, it will serve as a motivation to many students and 
it will serve to reduce the economic barrier to many students. 

To my mind, however, possibly the most important aspect of a 
scholarship program properly conceived is that if the requirements 
for winning a scholarship are properly set, if they include a stiff 
examination, let us say, and if they include requirements that the 
student shall have had some good tough subject, like mathematics, 
foreign language, and other things, then if there are a lot of students 
around the country that are going to compete for scholarships, they 
will demand of their high schools that they get these subjects and that 
they get a good training in them. If their parents will demand that 
the high schools offer these subjects and provide good training in them 
the teachers in the schools themselves will see to it that the subjects are 
offered and that students are encouraged to take them because it 
will be a matter of pride to every high school if 1 or 2 or 5 or 10 of 
their students each year can win one of these national scholarships. 

I think, for example, the national merit scholarships which are pri- 
vately financed by the Ford Foundation and by a group of companies 
are fine. They offer only 500 in the whole country, 500 merit scholar- 
ships each year, but 30,000 to 50,000 students compete for these 500 
awards. Needless to say, the awards go only to the intellectually most 
capable and best prepared, but I think even this small number of 
scholarships has stimulated many schools throughout the country to 
improve the preparation of their students and to offer opportunities 
to their students and more and more high schools are offering summer 
courses, evening courses, special courses, to aid the students to get them 
more adequately prepared so that they have a chance of winning some 
of these scholarships. 

If the Federal Government had a scholarship program in which not 
500 scholarships are awarded each year but 5,000 or 10,000, or some 
number, and I do not know how large it should be, but many thousands 
were awarded on the basis of achievement, on the basis of merit, this 
would stimulate a rising intellectual standard in the public schools 
throughout the country, in a way which would not put the Federal 
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Government in control of the schools, would not put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in position to dictate the curriculums of these schools, but 
would offer an incentive so the schools themselves would, as my friend, 
Dr. Rabbi said, “Get about the business of pulling up their socks,” of 
improving their intellectual standards, and of helping their students 
choose to take tough and demanding courses. So I think a scholar- 
ship has this opportunity of offering incentives to enable our public 
schools to lift their intellectual level. 

Mr. Gwinn. Before you leave that, Doctor, I think the testimony 
shows thus far that the Federal Government is so afraid to set up 
standards that they are simply going to send checks around to the 
States. 

Mr. DuBriner. For scholarship purposes ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. Now, how are you going to create what you have 
been describing by simply adding more money to a school system that is 
already deficient? ‘The scholarships would affect very slightly the 
total number of schools really. I do not see how without the Federal 
Government really getting into this and attempting to influence the 
subject matter of our education by offering a prize that you really 
are going to affect the situation much. It will simply mean that the 
boys who are now going to your institute and to other places get those 
scholarships. Plenty of them will get the number that we could pos- 
sibly think of offering. 

Mr. DuBriner. Well, I think there are 1 or 2 remarks to make in 
response to this. Of course, I am not an Pgs om on the administrative 

roblems of how the Federal Government should initiate and operate 
its scholarship program. It seems to me, however, that it could be 
operated through the State. 

For example, if Federal funds were made available to a State and the 
State were told this money is available for awards to students provid- 
ing they pass certain intellectual standards in some kind of a testing 
program or a program which maybe the State itself can set up, but 
require that State to set up such a program that oniy the best prepared 
students in the State can qualify for these scholarships, and provide 
that whatever testing program is set up shall include tests in tough, 
difficult, intellectually demanding subjects, such as math let us say. 
Then I believe the States would be forced to set up tests or criteria 
for the awarding of these scholarships, which would encourage 
throughout that State the high schools to look at their own programs 
and ask, “Do we offer the proper preparation so our students have a 
fair chance in competing with other students in the State?” 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the real problem. 

Mr. DuBriwer. It is. 

Mr. Gwinn. How are you going to get, politically speaking, the 
Federal Government, a political body, with ideas of patronage and 
all that, to exercise an influence without raising immediately a bigger 
objection than the influence is likely to be? 

r. DuBriwwer. Yes. While you are asking me a political question, 
lam a scientist. So I probably cannot give you an adequate answer. 
oo Gwinn. Suppose you are a scientist administering the scholar- 

Ips ? 

Mr. DuBriner. Yes. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Of the Federal Government, and you are very defi- 
nitely slanted toward math and science. Some of those farm folkg 
out in Illinois and Iowa may say, “Well, you make scientists out of al] 
of our boys, and maybe teach them political ideas that we do not like 
in the meantime. There will not be enough of the other folks to pick 
up the pieces around here after the shooting is all over.” 

Mr. DuBrinez. I certainly would not advocate— 

Mr. Gwinn. We have a deficiency of other kinds. 

Mr. DuBriwer. We have a deficiency of other kinds making this 
scholarship—lI like to call them prizes more than scholarships, schol- 
arship prizes, let us say—lI certainly would not advocate making them 
available only to those who want to go on to science or engineering, 
I would put no strings at all on them as to the field in which they be 
to enter. But I would require that in competing for these scholar- 
ship prizes, in winning one of these scholarship prizes, they would 
have shown good preparation, good achievement in some intellectually 
demanding areas of study. 

I think mathematics is a good example, and that if one required 
high achievement in mathematics, for example, then this would help 
lift the intellectual level in mathematics in the various schools, I 
think just lifting even that one subject would provide an intellectual 
tone to our schools which might help them look at other subjects and 
say, “Are we doing as well ?” 

I would not confine it to mathematics. I would say foreign lan- 
guages, political science, history, these subjects also are important, 
English grammar, and I would require good achievement in these 
solid basic areas of study and not confine it to any single one. How 
you do that, I do not know. 

I think, for example, the Federal Government could get some pri- 
vate organization such as the Educational Testing Service, to prepare 
a sample test which would be available to use. The States might not 
be forced to use this particular test but say this test or a comparable 
one should be used as a basis for choosing the award winners. Then 
one might be able to do what I am hoping for. It will not solve the 
problem. It is only a tiny step. It is only just a signal that tells 
the country that the Federal Government is interested in the brains 
of the people and their development and will give a tiny spark and 
stimulation and maybe the States will add to the money or adopt other 
measures which work in the same direction. 

It is only a way for the Federal Government to signal its interest. 

Mr. Gwryn. Now you already signaled to this whole country the 
opportunities in your institute. In a sense you have done just what 
you are asking or thinking that the Federal Government might do. 
The same thing is true of many other institutes like yours; is it not! 
Most boys know about the possibilities in this direction. The trouble 
of it is we are not doing the job lower down. You have to find these 
boys way down. 

Mr. DuBripee. Right. 

Mr. Gwinn. Have you not? 

Mr. DuBriner. Of course. 

Mr. Gwinn. Some of them ought to go to the vocational or the engi- 
neering schools, the trade schools to start with, should they not? 

Mr. DuBriwer. Of course, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gwinn. These tests, are they not going to do that? 

Mr. DuBrince. No. No, these tests are solely for the purpose of 
picking the top students of the country and giving them an opportunity 
to go into the colleges and universities. They do not touch the 

roblem of vocational training; they are not intended for that, what 

have in mind. That is another problem and will have to be tackled 
jn some other way. But if we are anxious to pick the top, shall we say 
the top 10 percent, of our students in intellectual ability, the ones who 
can make the teachers, the engineers, the scientists, the top business 
and professional people, the Congressmen and Senators of the 
country 

Mr. Gwinn. That excludes us certainly. 

Mr. DuBrincr. If one would like to pick the best people in the 
country and try to make sure that they will get a higher education, 
this might be a little stimulus and at least work in the right direction. 

Mr. Upauu. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. I will yield. 

Mr. Upauu. If I gather the point Dr. DuBridge is making, and to 
me it is one of the most interesting points that has been brought here 
to us, it is that a scholarship program not only will stimulate the 
student but will permeate the whole educational system with a new 
challenge, at the primary level as well as the secondary level. That 
is your point, is it not? 

Mr. DuBriner. That is what I would hope. Yes. I hope it is set 
up so it will do precisely that. 

Mr. Upaut. So far as the standards and interference of the Federal 
Government with the National Merit Scholarship program, they have 
their technical setup. We might simply borrow their procedures. 

Mr. DuBriner. You could use somewhat the same procedure, yes. 
I do think, however, that the Federal program should be administered 
through the States. It is true that in the Merit Scholarships, the 
students in the richest States and best schools have the best chance. 
I think many States are inadequately represented in the Merit Scholar- 
ship contest, simply because their schools are not adequate. But by 
giving each State its own program, then every student in that State 
would feel he had a chance. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. DuBriner. And he would not be competing with students from 
richer States and have no chance at all. 

Mr. Upatt. It would have the effect of galvanizing the whole exist- 
ing plan. 

Mr. DuBriner. Yes. 

Mr. Trtuter. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New York 
yield to the gentleman from New York? — 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from New York yields to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. Trtier. Dr. DuBridge, are you not saying in effect, at least I 
gathered from it as an inference by conclusion, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set up the standards for testing? 

Mr. DuBrinee. I think that one comes close to this, and I realize 
the danger of this point. 

Mr. Tetter. Why do you call it a danger? 

Mr. DuBriner. Because this would at once raise the fear that the 
Federal Government was attempting to control our school system. 
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As everyone knows our local communities have a jealous regard for 
their own independence and their own control of their own loca] 
school system, and I agree with this attitude that the local community 
should have the final say about its own school system. I do, on the 
other hand, feel that somehow the Federal Government can point to 
standards, can stimulate higher standards, suggest higher standards, 
can develop ways of measuring attainment, can encourage private 
organizations, for example, to dev elop tests for determining whether 
an individual has met or can meet high standards without imposing 
these standards by law or by edict. 

It can say, “Here is a test that is useful,” and the States could 
well use 

Mr. Tetier. As I understand your statement, it is to the effect that 
the proposal for these rigid standards comes close, as you put it, to 
require that the Federal Government should establish the standards, 
You reached that upon the grounds of principles as an educator, 
Then, on the other hand, you make a political observation or come to 
a political conclusion that it might be well to give some of it to the 
States. Your views as to giving some of it to the States, they are 
based on political considerations, are they not / 

Mr. DuBriner. Of course. 

Mr. Tetirr. They elude the basic proposals you make for these 
rigid national standards, do they not ? 

“Mr. DuBriver. I do not know. Iam not sure. 

Mr. Trier. You are saying, on one hand—the reason I am led 
to ask this question—let me phrase it another way. You say that 
you want the national scholarship or prize program, one of the rea- 
sons that you say we ought to have it is that it will inspire the States 
and localities to bring their educational systems up to a standard, 
or a higher standard. 

Now, is it consistent with that objective to give to the very States 
that now have these lower standards the administration of the schol- 
arship program, the testing proposals, or the methods? Is that an 

effective way of bringing out your essential idea of raising the na- 
tional standards by a scholarship or prize program / 

Mr. DuBriner. I think it would also be more efficient for the Fed- 
eral Government to dictate, if it wanted to, what standards the schools 
should follow. But I do not think it is a democratic way in this 
country. 

On the other hand, I have the feeling that every State, every State 
government, would like to have its schools good. It would ‘like to 
have them as good as it could possibly make them. If the funds were 
provided to that State to offer a stimulus to its schools, I believe that 
every State would say, “This gives us an opportunity to reward our 
best students and to lift the standards of our schools.” I think they 
would respond and do the best they could. 

Mr. Texter. Suppose the States did not do so? 

Mr. DuBrwwer. I think the Government could withhold funds from 
any State that declined to enter a scholarship program or declined 
to have any intellectual standards for their scholarships. I think cer- 
tain minimum requirements could easily be imposed that a competi- 
tive examination or a competitive mechanism of some sort must be 
used to pick the best students. But no State would decline that, I 
would think. 
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Mr. Texter. We find some surprising things happen in Federal- 
State relations, particularly in the field of education. 

Mr. DuBruiner. I see. 

Mr. TrLLer. Suppose the standards of the State—by the way, the 
Beplarship program you propose, would it be proportionate to popu- 
Jation in the various States ? 


Mr. DuBriver. I think there would have to be some allocation; yes. 
Mr. Teviter. Would the Nation benefit from such a program? If 
some of the States had standards which were so inadequate compared 
to the others, persons with relatively low I. Q.’s would receive prizes 
and scholarships paid for by Federal funds. In other States, people 
with higher I. Q.’s would be denied them because of their high stand- 


ards. 

Mr. DuBriwer. Yes, I think so. For this reason, once you give 
the student one of these prizes—let us say the prize is $1,000 a year— 
and this student is from State X, which, as you say, is one that possi- 
bly has low standards in its schools. This young fellow with $1,000 
in his pocket can select any college in the Nation to go to school, but 
he must be admitted to that college. 

Now, if a particular State finds that its scholarship winners cannot 
get into Harvard, Princeton, MIT, or Cal Tech, or what have you, 
then that State will say, “Our standards are low and advisedly not up 
to the standards of the rest of the country.” 

This would give an additional incentive. As soon as you encourage 
students to go to good schools around the country and those schools 
impose intellectual standards and prize students from particular 
States cannot meet those standards, this will be another stimulus 
to the States to lift their standards. 

I believe the stimulus will be there, and I think it will grow. 

Mr. Tetier. I just do not understand why you want to give ad- 
ministration of this scholarship program over to the States. You 
said, as I understand you, that that would be the democratic way. 
Why do you characterize that as the democratic way? Is the Federal 
Government less democratic than the States? 

Mr. DuBruner. It is more centralized, yes, and therefore it imposes 
nationwide standards policy procedures, where the States themselves 
ought to have something to say about it. You would get an exagge- 
rated proportion of the youngsters from the wealthier States, which 
have the best school systems, and I want to improve all school systems 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Tretier. The question is whether the States want to do so. 

Mr. DuBrince. Yes. You feel that some of the Statesdonot. This 
is news to me. You may be right, and I have no data to contradict 
you, sir. I just would have had the other feeling, that in every State 
there are in the Government people who are anxious to elevate the 
standards of the schools and of its people. 

Mr. Tetier. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me suggest that Dr. DuBridge be given an oppor- 
tunity to finish his statement, and then we will have questions, as 
many as we care to ask. 

Mr. DuBriner. I think, sir, I was essentially through with my state- 
ment when Mr. Gwinn asked his question. I had essentially nothing 
more to add. 

98049—58—pt. 2——_18 
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My concluding point was simply that I hope a scholarship prize pro. 
gram would be established which would help to stimulate intellectual] 
attainment throughout the country. 

I have only one other suggestion about the Federal Government's 
activities. This refers to my own field of science and engineering. | 
think that the Federal Government has given inadequate attention 
and support to the development of scientific training at the advanced 
levels. Now I think the National Science Foundation has done q 
fine job with the funds which it has had at its disposal. I think the 
Office of Naval Research, the Research Division of the Atomic Ener 
Commission, the Office of Ordnance Research, the Public Health Sery. 
ice have all done excellent jobs, each in its own field. But I feel, for 
example, in the National Science Foundation, it has each year since 
its founding been given funds far less than the amount that it could 
have efficiently, effectively, and productively used for the support of 
research in basic science, for progress in engineering, and for the sup- 
port of graduate teaching programs in science and engineering. 

I hope very much, though this may not be within the function of 
this committee, that among the things which the Congress will do will 
be to give more adequate support to the research agencies within the 
Federal Government, the scientific research agencies, which are doing 
so much and can do so much to support graduate training and researe 
in the universities in the fields of basic science. 

I realize that is a special field in one special area, but it is a vitally 
important area in a country whose industrial and _ technological 
processes are so important in these days. 

I think, sir, that is all I had to say in my general statement. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Dr. DuBridge, you speak of these scholarships as 
prizes. How many prizes would you recommend that we orowieal for 
the Nation ? 

Mr. DuBriner. I think that is a difficult question. I am not pre 
saat to give you a specific answer. I think I was asked by Dr. Kil- 

ian a few weeks ago to review the programs of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department and the National Science Foundation and 
to study them. I have not studied all of the bills which are before 
Congress including your bill which is before this committee. 

I have a feeling that the number of new scholarships offered each 
year ought to be something on the order of about 10,000 to 20,000. 1 
would have no objection to 30,000 or 40,000. I would think that 2,000 
or 3,000 would be much too small. So I think that the proper number 
is possibly between 10,000 to 40,000 each year, and I think it is a little 
hard to determine. 

It is hard for me to determine precisely how many is the proper 
number in that area. I think any number from 10,000 to 20,000 would 
be a sufficient stimulus. I think even the merit scholarships of 400 
to 500 have been sufficient stimulus. But I think one has to go beyond 
that and encourage participation throughout the country. I think 
we should start with 10,000 or 20,000 and if we start this for a few 
years we would know whether it is adequate or not. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Here is a thought that runs through my mind, Dr. 
DuBridge: There are 60 high schools in the congressional] district I 
have the privilege of representing. If you divide 10,000 scholarships 
by 435 districts—and I know that is not the manner by which they 
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would be divided—if you did it on that basis there would be about 
93 scholarships per congressional district. I have the very definite 
feeling if we are going to stimulate, such as you spoke of, the interest 
of the young folks, and the qualifications, and the schools, and all of 
that, that there certainly ought to be one scholarship for each high 
school, or something approaching that. ; 

Mr. DuBrince. Do you know how many high schools there are in 
the country ‘ 

Mr. Ex.iorr. No,sir. I donot. 

Mr. DuBriwer. I do not either. 

But I think consideration of the sort that you mention would have 
to go into the study of the number. 

On the other hand, I would like to point out that even if there are 
10,000 scholarships divided around the country, this will seem like a 
small number, but the total number of people who get stimulated by 
the program is far beyond the number who win scholarships. If 
there are 10,000 awards to be given, my guess is that several hundred 
thousand, 200,000 or 800,000 students, might well compete or be stimu- 
lated to try or to at least look into the possibility. So though the 
number of winners will seem to be small, there will be many, many 
students who are competing and who are stimulated, and many of 
those who do not win these prizes will win some other prize. Or they 
will be stimulated to compete for other prizes, and there are lots of 
scholarships around the country in the various colleges, the States, 
and soon. So that it will go far beyond the mere matter of just the 
number of winners. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. DuBridge, the very efficient clerk of this com- 
mittee tells us that there are 25,681 high schools in America, 

Mr. DuBringe. Yes. 

I think I would say then 10 to 20 thousand is about right. A lot 
of these 25,000 schools are very small ones with only a few students. 
If you try to offer one to every high school I think one would have a 
little difficulty in justifying that every high school should have one 
scholarship. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exuiorr. Back on the record. 

Do you feel, Dr. DuBridge, that a program of loans might fit into 
this picture anywhere? 

Mr. DuBriver. Yes; very decidedly. There are quite a number of 
people who feel, and I share the re that one should not go too 
far in making gifts to students, but one should give students a feeling 
of responsibility that they are making an investment in their own 
future when they go on to a college or a university. 

So I would like to advocate in connection with a scholarship pro- 
gram, though one does make prizes for achievement as gifts, that one 
also encourage students to borrow the money which they need to 
finance their own higher education because they and their families 
will profit from this experience in later years and they can afford to 
return the investment that has been made. 

So I would think that a loan program would be a very desirable 
program to accompany a scholarship program. We are trying to 
devise a more effective loan program in our own institution. We 
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have a substantial scholarship program, but we feel too few students 
borrow the money that they need and somehow the idea of borrowing 
the money has become a little unpopular among students. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Except for automobiles, Doctor. 

Mr. DuBriner. That is just what I was coming to. People are quite 
used to a deferred-payment plan. They are quite used to travel now 
and pay later. 

I am going to propose that we educate now and pay later, and that 
a deferred-payment plan for students and their families be devised ag 
a way for paying over a longer period for the cost, say, in a private 
institution over a short period. 

We figured, for example, that a family of a student who wanted 
to put his boy through our institution, and we are thinking of raising 
our tuition substantially, so it will be a fairly high tuition, that over 
a 4-year period his tuition will cost him under our new proposal— 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. DuBrinee. Ontherecord. Our tuition will be higher. 

In order to help boys finance this, we are proposing a 10-year 
payment plan and it turns out that about $40 a month for 10 years will 
finance the entire cost of tuition for 4 years. 

Now, we need money, of course, to finance that. So a loan fund 
would be a very useful device to help us finance this higher tuition 
through a deferred-payment plan. I think some kind of imaginative 
new type of loan program needs to be developed. Whether the Federal 
Government needs to get into this, I do not know. I think possibly 
it does need to provide a pool of funds for it. It would not cost 
any money in the long run because it would all be paid back. To pro- 
vide a pool of funds would be very useful. On the other hand, I find 
quite a number of companies and banks are intrigued with this idea 
and seem to be willing to help the private institution to provide the 
funds for loaning on a deferred-payment plan of some sort and if 
the Federal Government provided a pool of funds this might stimulate 
companies and banks to provide additional funds. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentlelady from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. DuBridge, you mentioned that 30 to 50 percent of 
the top 10 oa do not go to college. Do you know what per- 
centage of the total high-school graduates do go to college? 

Mr. DuBrinee. Of the total high-school graduates it is about 30 
percent I believe. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If the gentlelady will yield, I think the Com- 
missioner of Education yesterday said 32 percent, because I recall his 
testimony. 

Mrs. Green. Thirty-two percent do go to college ? 

Mr. DuBriwer. I think that is the national average. I think in 
some States it goes much higher. I believe in the State of California 
last year well over 50 percent of the high-school graduates last June 
entered some college or university last fall. It varies greatly. Thank 
you very much. Thirty-two percent is the average. 

Mrs. Green. California Tech accepts 1 out of 10. Did I hear at 
the Yale conference that you admit 1 out of 10 applicants? 

Mr. DuBriwer. We admit slightly more than that but of those that 
show up and actually register only about 1 out of 7 or 8 actually 
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ister of those who apply. Of course, we do not encourage an 
application unless the man seems to have the ability. 
rs. GREEN. You have done a screening process even before that. 

Mr. DuBriner. Before the application has been submitted, a man 
must pay an application fee, so we discourage many from making an 
application at all if he is clearly unqualified or clearly so far down 
that he would not be admitted. I should possibly add, however, that 
the California Institute of Technology and a few other engineering 
schools are possibly in a somewhat unusual position in this respect: 
There are private engineering colleges that are quite good that are 
not full, that could admit more students if they applied. I believe 
that there are spaces in our private engineering colleges for more engi- 
neering students at the present time. So it is not facilities or space 
in our private schools that is preventing more engineers from being 
trained. 

Mrs. GreEN. You mentioned funds being channeled through the 
States for a scholarship program. 

Mr. DuBringe. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I believe that the representative from the American 
Council on Education recommended that a State quota be set up. 
Would you favor a quota by States, or would you favor finding the 
brains, wherever they are, and letting them be awarded the scholar- 
ships ¢ 

Mr. DuBruwwez. For the undergraduate scholarships I would prefer 
a State allocation of some kind. In the National Science Foundation 
there are science fellowships at the graduate level for graduate study. 
This is a national contest. But there is even there somewhat of an 
allocation among the States. After the best candidates of the country 
have received awards from the National Science Foundation, they 
then look and see how these best candidates are distributed among 
the States. If certain individual States seem to be low in the number 
they will bring a few more in from that State. There is a certain 
State allocation even at the graduate level. Naturally, we want to 
find the best brains wherever they are throughout the country. 

In order to accomplish the purpose I was suggesting to stimulate 
the schools throughout the country, I think it would be eves for each 
State to have the feeling that it had a chance comparable with the 
ae of the other States that its best students would receive these 
awards. 

And I do not believe there is any favoritism among the States. I 
do not think God gave any particular State more brains than any 
other State. He may have given them more money but not more 
brains. There are just as many smart people in State A as State B. 
And the fraction of population having brains is probably about the 
same in the States. But the education systems vary for a variety of 
reasons. So I think this would justify a State allocation, so the best 
brains in each State would have a chance and not be handicapped 
because their particular State happens to have low educational stand- 
ards and have not been able to afford better schools, let us say. 

Mrs. Green. You suggested a number somewhere between ten and 
mee thousand. Would you have all those undergraduate scholar- 
ships ? 
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I was talking solely about that rather than graduate scholarships. © 

Mrs. GREEN. What do you recommend on the graduate level? Do 
you think the Federal Government has a responsibility here, and, if $9, 
to what extent ? 

Mr. DuBriner. The Federal Government is already giving fellow- 
ships in science through the National Science Foundation. They are 
giving fellowships in medical science through the Public Health 
Service. I believe the Federal Government is not giving scholarships 
in nonscientific fields as far as I know. To what extent you should 
go into that problem I am a little undecided. I think you get into 
rather difficult areas there and also areas where the needs are possibly 
not so critical so far as the Federal Government is concerned. I do 
think, however, that the proposals of the National Science Founda- 
tion, and I think also the Public Health Service for an increasing 
number of graduate fellowships in science and medicine are justified 
and, indeed, very much needed. I hope very much that the additional 
graduate fellowship program now being proposed and talked about 
will pass the Congress. 

Mrs. Green. You would favor the expansion of this program ? 

Mr. DuBriner. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. You think it is inadequate now / 

Mr. DuBringee. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. You made a very definite point that the scholarships 
should be awarded on the basis of merit and achievement. Do you 
think there should be any financial test? Do you think there should 
be a means test ? 

Mr. DuBriner. For the kind of scholarships we are talking about 
I prefer to have a means test attached. 

Now, this may sound strange and for a long while I was very 
uncertain about this particular point, but the more I thought about it 
the more I have come to the conclusion that for the Federal scholar- 
ship program, if one of its primary functions is to be to stimulate better 
work in all of our high schools, then it is quite essential that these 
prizes be given solely for intellectual achievement without regard to 
financial need. The rich boy and poor boy should have equal chance to 
get this prize. 

I have seen many bitterly disappointed young men who were ex- 
tremely bright who won a scholarship and then were told they would 
not get any money because their fathers earn more than $10,000 a year 
and they were not eligible. This gives the boy a strange sense of 
frustration because he would like to feel he earned something on his 
own and the stimulation would be greater if it was his achievement and 
not his dad’s that enters into the picture as to whether he gets the prize 
or not. I would like to see this group of scholarship prizes that the 
Government offers awarded straight on the basis of intellectual merit. 
I think the National Merit Scholarship Corp. is probably doing the 
right thing in its program of demanding a means test, and I think 
in the colleges we are doing the right thing when we use our own funds 
to help students that we deem have not only intellectual achievement 
but also give the money where it is most needed, but if the Federal 
Government is going into this business, it is going in it, I hope, to 
raise intellectual standards and there the means test has no place. 


Mr. DuBrivee. I was thinking of undergraduate scholarships solelyy 
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Mrs. Green. May I say, Dr. DuBridge, I am delighted to hear you 
say this. This has been my feeling and you have been one of the 
few people who have appeared before the committee who has not 
favored a means test. 

Mr. DuBrince. Is that so? 

Mrs. Green. It seems difficult to set up the amount of money that 
the family must have. 

Mr. DuBrince. It is very difficult. 

Mrs. Green. And how many youngsters they have in highschool 
and college certainly has a bearing, and also if you put up a require- 
ment that they have a mortgage on their home I do not know that 
you are awarding the family that paid off the mortgage or awarding 
the family that has taken on too big a one. There are so many factors 
that go into that. 

Mr. DuBrince. I agree with you and the Federal Government to 
require a family to list bank accounts, salaries and income, and its 
expenditures and so on, I think gets into a very gravely difficult 
problem. ’ 

Mrs. Green. When you are talking about Federal control of the 
curriculum for personnel this could well be—— 

Mr. DuBriner. And Federal control of how you spend your money. 

Mrs. Green. I have another question. That is as to the problems 
that the colleges and universities are facing in meeting the operating 
costs and building construction costs. Do you feel that if the Fed- 
eral Government goes into a scholarship program that there 
should also be a matching sum or a sum given to the university or col- 
lege itself ? 

Mr. DuBriner. As a college administrator, naturally I would have 
to say yes to that question because it is perfectly true that in private 
institutions the charges for tuition are very much less than the actual 
cost of education, but when I look as a citizen at this particular pro- 
posal that we have been talking about of awarding prizes to students 
then I am inclined to think that that should not be accompanied by 
grants to the institution. Needless to say I have no objection to that 
grant but I think maybe the point of this program might be more ob- 
vious if it were simply said that this was a prize to the student. Now, 
as a prize to the student it will help the colleges. It will help us in 
two ways. 

Incidentally, with only 10,000 of these being awarded, this is not 
going to flood the colleges. I mean we are already admitting six or 
seven hundred thousand college students a year. If there are 10,000 
more it is not going to change the order of magnitude of the problem. 
We hope many of these 10,000 would have gone anyway. Therefore, 
it is not true to say that we are going to flood the colleges with more 
students than they can take care of by such a program. The numbers 
are not great numbers. 

_ It will help us in two ways. First, it will help us in the private 
institutions to charge a higher tuition and practically all the higher 
institutions are going to be forced to charge higher tuitions. And the 
thing that impedes us to charge higher tuition is we hate to exclude 
able but impecunious young men and women. If the very able 
ones are unable to pay their way by winning such a prize then it 
would be such a hardship on them if the tuition is increased. Sec- 
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ondly, if in our private institutions a modern number of scholarshj 
winners appear with their $1,000 available to pay their tuition, thig 
will relieve our scholarship funds and the scholarship funds we haye 
for allocation can be allocated to others. It will make our funds go 
farther. 

I would like to suggest that the program be set up as a prize to the 
student for intellectual achievement entirely, that the student be 
allowed to go in any field he desires, to any institution in the country 
that he desires, that he simply be given this prize money each year 
and that that is his to use as he wants and that this be set up, frankly, 
as a prize program to encourage higher intellectual achievement on 
the part of the students in our schools. 

Mrs. Green. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I have thoroughly en. 
joyed hearing Dr. DuBridge again today before the committee, | 
think he has been an outstanding person to come help us in our prob- 
lems. The people who attended the Yale Conference the other da 
I am sure recognized him as one of the outstanding speakers at that 
conference. He spoke at the luncheon meeting. 

Mr. DuBriwee. Thank you very much, Mrs. Green, I appreciate 
your words. 

Mr. Exxiotr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwiyn. Dr. DuBridge, the thing that troubles me about you 
is you have your own highly specialized, very dear pet, where you 
want the Federal Government to enter in. 

Mr. DuBriner. May I put it differently? I am only speaking in 
the field where I have some knowledge. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now, I was thinking while you were testifying that 
we could bring here witnesses to make out just as good a case, theo- 
retically of the Federal Government making our electric power and 
energy and managing that because we have done some very bad jobs 
in the past, and the farmer will make a case for the basic principle 
of the Federal Government supporting that basic industry for the ve 
survival of us. You can go all up and down with a list with eae 
expert in his field with the same emotional drive that you have for 
your field, and the first thing you know we would all be looking to this 
godlike source down here, which is nothing in the world but a very 
human political organization. You idealize what we are going to do. 
I think it is a very poor case you make out for money with no control 
and no influence and no standards. I think it is irresponsible for 
the Federal Government to take by force from the people their tax 
money and then hand it back to them in the form of a check with 
no accounting to Congress as to what performance we are getting or 
likely to get and what our objective is to start with. If we do that 
then we have many examples of the Federal Government interferi 
with education, plenty of them, certainly by negative suggestions 6 
various sorts. Take vocational education. 

Mr. Upatu. Will my colleague yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I will just finish this point. I, myself, think that edu- 
cation entered in about the time of the progressive education, and 
may be more responsible for these soft courses that bring about the 
results that you so well describe, bring about a lack of intellectual 
effort. The Federal Government paid the teachers more for giving 
the soft courses than the local taxpayers could pay or did pay for the 
hard courses, the tough courses. Is that not so? 
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Mr. DuBrwer. You are thinking of State programs and the land- 

nt colleges ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I am thinking of the total influence. 

Mr. DuBriwce. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of the Federal Government on our educational sys- 
tem. ‘There are those areas where we were paying the highest salaries 
and having the best equipment which were the sources where the soft 
courses were, were they not ? 

Mr. DuBriner. I do not believe so. I am not fully competent in 
that field, but if you are speaking of the land grants to the State 
colleges 

Mr. Gwinn. Now I am speaking about the high-school courses in 
yocational engineering. 

Mr. DuBrineer. I see. 

Mr. Gwinn. Boatbuilding, carpentering, and that sort of thing. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; I yield. 

Mrs. Green. I do not know about other States, but I think in my 
own State that the athletic coaches, who are paid entirely by the local 
school board, are the highest salaried people in the educational system. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be just the kind of activity that the Fed- 
eral Government would be likely to support, because that would be 
politically popular. 

Mr. Upatxi. Would my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Uva. I do not want the witness to feel that he is expressing 
the sentiment of the whole committee. In fact, it seems to me, and the 
witness certainly proposed that we set up standards and guidelines if 
we had a program. The gentleman from New York is essentially 
saying if we do not do that and simply give them money we are being 
irresponsible. On the other hand, 1f we propose to set up standards, 
the gentleman is talking about controls. So, we lose the argument 
with him either way. On one hand we are irresponsible and on the 
other hand we want to control the local people. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is not important whether we use the argument either 
way, if we have no sure argument. The witness has traveled around 
the world and his very first statement of pride was— 
with all of our shortcomings, we have the best educational system and are 
getting the best results out of it, including the Russians. 

Is that not right ? 

Mr. DuBrincr. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. And the Federal Government had not given us these 
scholarships to that point. Would you make the same argument for 
other areas of Federal Government going into it because it could do 
it better than we could do it in the 48 States. 

Mr. DuBriner. I appreciated very much, Mr. Gwinn, your point. 
You expressed my own misgivings in regard to too great a Federal 
participation in any area. I do feel, however, that in this particular 
area we are facing a special situation and a difficult situation today. 
It is true that I think we do have the best educational system in the 
world, but I do not think it is good enough. I think we could make 
it better, and I think it is up to us to make it better. I think we are 


facing a challenge from another power to our intellectual competence 
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and to our progress and to the soundness of our economic, political, 
technological, and industrial system that we never faced in history 
before. 

We, therefore, have special urgency of improving our intellectya] 
standards all the way up and down the line. I agree with what yoy 
implied. This is really the problem of local communities and the 
local States. But, like national defense is a problem for the Federal 
Government, so the national strength in the face of this challe 
from abroad is a matter of interest to the Federal Government, | 
think it is of very great importance that the Federal Government 
exhibit its interest in this field, exhibit its interest in higher intelleg. 
tual standards, exhibit its interest in having the brains of the people 
more effectively developed and more effectively utilized. 

Now, the Federal Government might exhibit its interest by speeches 
from the Congressmen and from the White House and from Federal 
offices, but I think a little cash helps, too. This, after all, is the eapi- 
talistic system, and we exhibit our incentives and interest by a little 
exhibition of cash now and then. I do not think it will in any way 
hurt for the Federal Government to say, “We are so interested in 
this problem that we are willing to put up a little money toward it,” 

The amount of money is a small amount when you come to the 
expenditure for education in the country or the total amount of 
expenditure by the Federal Government. It is only a little signal, 
a little spark, a little stimulus that I am talking about. And I do 
not think it is irresponsible if these funds are given for achievement, 
These are prizes given for achievement. These are just not handouts, 
These are given for special intellectual achievements, and only given 
to those who have shown their capacity. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, it is not the money involved, but it is the influ- 
ence of the Government that worries me. 

Mr. DuBriner. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think the Government influence is likely to be bad, 
because about all it can do is to give money. It overemphasizes by 
publicity, by the very overpowering influence of Government itself, 
the speeches of the President and the Vice President and the Commis. 
sioners, with sputnik adding to our emotional tendency, anyway, 
which is worse in Washington than any place else in the world, I 
think. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would my friend from New York yield to me? 

Mr. Gwinn. Let me finish this, and then I am going to yield the 
floor. For instance, the Government could not possibly round out 
its total influence on our educational system by putting a needed 
modicum of religious instruction alongside of this mathematical and 
scientific instruction. So, when we come out we may be one-sided 
mathematicians and scientists, may we not? Even as great as our 
need is, we may not produce the total picture that we need to pro- 
duce in order to survive. 

Mr. TuHompson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DuBriner. I agree. In fact, I said we are talking about only 
one phase of our problem, the educational phase. We are not talking 
about the church, not talking about homes, not talking about like 
institutions. 

Mr. Gwinn. The Federal Government is totally neglecting that in 
the money talk, is it not? In this picture we are talking about right 
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now is a one-sided, highly specialized field. Where are we going to 
et the equal amount of influence and stimulation to round out even 
the scientists that you are talking about ¢ miaitrcte 

Mr. DuBrwer. If I may say so, sir, the colleges and universities of 
this country are doing their best to produce—I do not like the phrase, 
but it is a symbolic one—a well-rounded individual. Our education 
in the best universities of this country is not highly specialized. At 
the California Institute of Technology we try hard to insure that 
the scientist and engineer learns not only his science and nee 
but learns other subjects, too, We force him to spend a substantia 
amount of his time in nonscientific, nonengineering subjects. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. You do that in your institutions. But you are 
a private institution. 

Mr. DuBrmae. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. The Government is not able to do that. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia, and I am giving up the 
floor. ' 

Mr. Lanprum. If you will yield the floor, I will defer my ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. Tuompson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I will yield. I am sorry to have taken so long from 
the other members. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, let me say, first of all, in all due 
respect to our distinguished colleague from New York, I did not 
understand the witness at any time today to imply that these scholar- 
ships ought to be limited to the scientific and mathematics field. As 
a matter of fact, I want to commend Dr. DuBridge that, in spite of 
the fact that he represents a great school of science and engineering, 
he specifically stressed in his statement that any national scholarship 
program should not be limited to those fields, and that the students 
should be perfectly free to major in any particular area that he 
wishes. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. DuBriner. That is correct. That is what I advocated. I did 
suggest that in the tests demanding intellectual subjects, such as 
English, grammar, foreign language, and mathematics be stressed. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

_ Mr. DuBriwer. Rather than basket weaving and automobile driv- 


ing. 

Mr, McGovern. Presumably the student would have to demonstrate 
competency in all the basic fields of knowledge, grammar, history, 
literature, science and mathematics, as a well-rounded education back- 
ground. 

Mr. DuBrinex. Yes. That is what I was suggesting. 

Mr. McGovern. There was one specific question that I wanted to 
direct to you, Dr. DuBridge. I had an inquiry from some of the ad- 
ministrators of the schools in my own State recently and they were 
disturbed about the fact that in our State, which is rather sparsely 
populated, and is becoming more sparsely populated, in some areas 
as the farm units become larger and the ranching units become larger 
that they are unable to maintain a tax base that is good enough to sup- 
port good faculties, particulary in the field of mathematics and science. 
They were suggesting that possibly some of the larger high schools in 
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the State could open up a night school program, possibly 1 or 2 nights 
a week, or as an alternative, a plan of a summer school program that 
would operate in some of the larger schools and the students from the 
smaller schools would be invited to come in 1 or 2 nights a week or 
perhaps a month in the summer to take courses, special work in mathe. 
matics and science under people who presumably are better equip 

in the larger schools and that it would require some assistance eit 
from the State of Federal Government to carry out a program like 
that. 

As an educator, do you think that that kind of a program would be 
worthwhile and practical ? 

Mr. DuBriwwce. Yes. I do, very much. 

When I suggested certain things that the Federal Government might 
do to help in the educational process, I did not mean those were the 
only areas that needed attention or the only areas that needed some 
thing to be done. I think the States and local communities have a 
vast problem to improve their schools, and I think it is quite true, as 
you said, in many communities it is the tax base that offers the problem, 
And do you have an income tax in your State, for example? 

Mr. McGovern. No, we do not. 

Mr. DuBriner. Maybe the State would have to impose an income 
tax to assist in the educational process where the real estate and prop- 
erty taxes are not adequate. 

In California, for example, the State collects an income tax and 
helps support the local schools through State income tax funds. 

But there are many things to do in stimulating and training teach- 
ers of the sort you suggest. This is another thing the Science Foun- 
dation is doing in the field of science to help stimulate and train teach- 
ers in mathematics and science throughout the country by summer 
school program and by evening lectures and evening institutes of 
various sorts by offering scholarships, so that these teachers can 
back to school and get additional training in their subject matter field 
and a variety of other ways. 

These, I think, are very important, and very good and can mostly 
be financed at the State and local levels and managed at the State and 
local levels, but although the Science Foundation has a national pro- 
gram and the science teaching field I think is also a good one, there 
are even certain high schools around the country that are moderately 
well equipped with faculty and equipment in certain fields that are 
offering to give education and summer programs to high school 
students from other areas or other high schools that are not as well 
equipped and are offering attractions to high school students to come 
and study advanced courses in mathematics and science and langu 
during the summer period if those courses are not available at their 
own schools. 

There is a great surge of activity, I think, in the educational field, 
and I think this is all tothe good. There are many, many things that 
are being tried and achieved. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you very much, Dr. DuBridge. 

Mr. Etatorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frecincnuysen. Mr. Chairman, I listened to Dr. DuBridge 
with great interest, also, and I just want to follow up what he was 
commenting on with respect to the role of the Federal Government. 
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I think perhaps it is almost too easy to overstress the scholarshi 
roposal as the most appropriate or the only reasonable way in which 
the Federal Government can help. Of course, in the administration’s 
rogram, which is one of the major bills before us, a relatively small 
amount of dollars out of a total of roughly $1 billion to be spent over 
the next 4 years would be allocated for scholarships. 

I think it is something like $75 million over a 4-year period, per- 
haps. I think it is that much. 

There is something like $600 million out of the $1 billion that would 
be provided for, or the intention would be, to improve teaching, and 
I wonder whether you would care to comment on the 2 items you 
mentioned at the outset, buildings and equipment and teaching and 
what the Federal role might be. Do you think it would be advisable 
for Federal money to be made cates to supplement teachers’ sal- 
aries, to provide money to support additions to the faculty, to provide 
equipment, scientific or otherwise to our institutions of learning? 
Is this a reasonable responsibility of the Federal Government in a 
way in which we can help with the specific problem of improving 
the quality of the teaching, which, of course, is a key question in this 
whole situation ? 

Mr. DuBriner. Yes. Well, the answer to your question, of course, 
is political rather than the technical education. There is no question 
but what there is a tremendous need for additional salaries for 
teachers. 

One of the reasons we are attracting fewer able people into the 
teaching professions at the elementary and high school level is the 
matter of teachers’ salaries and that there is a tremendous need 
throughout the country for increasing the attractiveness to the teach- 
meprotecsion to our young people, both intellectually and financially. 

ow, the question is as to whether or to what extent the Federal Gov- 
ernment should enter this picture is a question which has many dif- 
ficult political overtones which I am not competent to judge. My 
first inclination would be to suggest that maybe as a signal again 
that the Federal Government is concerned with this problem that it 
hopes the State and local communities will take a greater interest in 
this problem, it might offer some kind of a prize program for reward- 
ing good teaching by additional salary awards through the local 
communities, and thereby increase somewhat the level of teachers’ 
salaries, that this might again be a good thing. 

I think for the Federal Government to enter into a permanent 
subsidy of local schools, that goes against my political feeling that 
this is desirable. 

So I would like to see the Federal Government confine its attention 
to doing emergency things and to offering stimuli to the local school 
systems to do a better job and to offer them temporary financial relief 
in building their teaching faculties, their teaching staffs, and reward- 
ing good teachers as well as good students. 

r. FretincHuysen. The program, of course, advocated by the 
President, is described as an emergency program. 

Mr. DuBrivcer. Yes. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. Of course, if the Federal money is serving a 
useful purpose 

Mr. DuBrwwer. Yes. It could be continued. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. If there are needs at the end of the 4-yeay 
period you cannot be sure it would not continue. m 

Mr. DuBrince. Yes. 

Mr. Fretrnenuysen. Once you start something. 

Mr. DuBrince. It is very difficult to stop. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. You may find good reasons to continue it. 

This is more than a token program. I assume you are talking about 
$150 million a year to be made to the State for a variety of purposes, 
including buying of equipment or supplementing teachers’ salaries, 
or other ways. ~Primar ily, it is aimed, at the present at least, at 
science and mathematics. 

Mr. DuBrince. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. It is aimed at strengthening those areas of our 
education system where the interest seems most apparent and the na- 
tional interest seems most. vital. 

Mr. DuBrmwwce. Yes. That is, in a sense, a token program. After 
all, we are spending in the country many billions of dollars a year on 
education. 

Six billion dollars, is it, or something like that ? 

Mr. Upatu. Sixteen billion dollars. 

Mr. DuBrince. Sixteen billion dollars. 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. DuBrince. And $100 million a year contribution is, in a sense, 
token only and does not dominate or greatly change the picture. 

For that reason I favor the President’s program because it is set 
up to meet a current special situation and, though I agree there are 
dangers that it might continue, but that is not the present purpose that 
it should continue and it is a token program, a program whose purpose 
it is to stimulate State and local communities rather than to take over 
and manage and pay the bill from Washington. 

Mr. Frenincuvysen. Thank you very much, Dr. DuBridge. 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman. 

Doctor, I thoroughly enjoyed this discussion. I believe it to be the 
most refreshing one I have heard about this problem of education. I 
would say that you had described with rare diplomatic eloquence a 
softness which I believe we all know exists in our high schools and 
which, personally, I have been aware of for more than 20 years. 

I am inclined to be somewhat more blunt about it than you have 
been. I wonder if you could say it is not true that the most critical 
problem in the field of education today is the softness in our high 
schools, public high schools generally, the softness of the curricula. 

Mr. DuBrince. Yes; I believe I would agree with that. 

Mr. Lanprum. And until we correct that we are not going to move 
any great degree toward the solving of this shortage of the intellectual 
need. 

Mr. DuBriper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. As I understand your recommendations here you do 
not favor the Federal Government entering into any subsidy of our 
educational programs throughout the States. Your recommendations 
are directed at the principal critical problem of providing a stimulus 
in the local schools 

Mr. DuBrince. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Lanprum. To get these schools to again require the hard courses 
asthe fundamentals of our educational program. 

Mr. DuBriwcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprvum. I have been one to oppose the entrance of the Fed- 
eral Government into our education but faced with such a problem as 
we all know and as you so well describe here today, I would be inclined 
to say that thou almost persuaded me and I have been just about as 
obstinate about the thing as my dear friend from New York is and 
probably all of us shined be: 

Mr. Du Briver. Thank you, sir. 

May I say also I was hard to persuade on this subject, too. It has 
been a long time before I came to the conclusion that I expressed today. 

Mr. Lanprum. Let me ask you one question: I was interested im 
your response to Mrs. Green’s question about the requirement for 
financial inability before you rendered the scholarships. Would you 
attach any obligation to the prize—not the loan, now, we are staying 
outside of that—would you attach any obligation to the recipient of 
that prize after his graduation from college or university ? 

Mr. DuBriver. No, I would not. I would only require that he 
receive the prize each year, only provided he maintain standing in the 
college or university that he was attending and I would stop the prize 
if he were kicked out of college or failed to make the grades. 

Mr. Lanprum. He would be completely free so far as his obligation 
tothe Government for that prize ? 

Mr. DuBrinver. Yes. I do not believe in indentured servitude. I 
think to give a man a prize and say this requires you to make some 
service at a future date would be unfortunate. 

Mr. Lanprum. I would like to ask one other question if I would not 
be too indulgent here. 

Is it your observation that the Federal Government has been re- 
sponsible somewhat for the development of this soft curriculum in 
our high schools ¢ 

Mr. DuBriwee. I do not believe that any specific act of the Federal 
Government could be held responsible for this. If one wants to say 
that the Federal Government could have prevented this happening by 
taking more of an interest in our educational welfare, our educational 
vam before, then I suppose one could not deny that if the Federal 

vernment had said 25 years ago that the intellectual attainments 
of our people are of great interest to us for purposes of national wel- 
fare, it is conceivable that this softening process could have been 
slowed up or retarded. In other words, looking back you can say 
this, but this does not mean I think it was appropriate for the Federal 
Government necessarily to have done this. 

Mr. Lanprum. Could the support of the Federal Government of 
higher salaries in the field of vocational education, to which Mr. Gwinn 
has referred, have had any influence on the exclusion of the hard 
courses to the favoring of this broadening of our vocational field 

Mr. DuBrince. Frankly, I never heard before the charge that this 
has been a deteriorating influence on our schools, and I am really not 
competent to answer whether it has or has not been. 

I felt that in the field of higher education the land grants by the 
Federal Government in the field of agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
as it was called, has been stimulating good and has elevated the work 
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that we have done in higher education, especially in the agricultura] 
areas. 

As to the special question of vocational education, however, I mug 
simply say I do not know what the influence of the Federal Gover. 
ment has been in that field. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I make a comment there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think it has a very great bearing on it. When we 
took everybody into our high schools, which we did not do before 
the First World War, we enormously increased our public school at. 
tendance in high school. The idea was that there would be high 
schools for college, that is, the student entering into high school 4 
would get the regular basic subject matter and be prepared for colle 
as they are today, in the nonpublic schools. Then there would be 
regular industrial arts high schools that we have in the city of Yon- 
kers, the famous high schools in industrial art, which means that we 
train boys and girls in industry. They have no intention of going 
to the colleges, the accredited colleges. Then there were other subject 
matters “a we set up other high schools to take care of the group 
of boys and girls that either felt they did not want to go to college 
or that they were not equipped to go. 

But we messed up this college high school with a lot of this stuff, 
so as to ease it up and make it more popular and give the children 
a better selection. We got, as I understand it, our softening courses 
or the courses that were different and much easier than the basic sub- 
ject matter, scattered all through our system. 

Mr. DuBriner. In other words, what you are complaining about 
is a confusion of objectives. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. DuBriner. I think this may have happened. But I think this 
may not have happened if we could select the proper students to 
to the vocational schools and learn to be our carpenters, our brick 
layers, our mechanics, our electricians, and our electronic technicians, 
We need those desperately and badly. It would be a good type of 
training for them to have. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. DuBrince. We also ought to select out this opportunity to do 
the academic and intellectual work. 

Mr. Gwinn. I sympathize with the man from Georgia. If we ar 
going to correct it, we have to correct it down there where the trouble 
1s. 

Mr. THomprson. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Gwinn. L[yield. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Dr. DuBridge, unfortunately I did not hear your 
opening remarks. I am sorry. But we were working on another bill 
in the next room. But I have been very interested in the discussion, 
Do you not feel that in selecting out those best fitted for various fields 
of endeavor, whether they be for science, for literature or bricklaying, 
= pe business of testing and guidance counseling would be valu- 
able 

Mr. DuBrince. Yes, that is one. One of the reasons for a scholar- 
ship program is to stimulate a search for the good students, and the 
search must be carried on partly through testing, partly through cout 
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seling, partly through encouraging and stimulating a student to take 
the proper courses, and partly through providing a respectability for 
getting an A. There are many schools in which it just is not respect- 
able to win a top grade; that the respectable grade is a C, but if there 
isa stimulus there, maybe we can lift the respectability of intellectual 
achievement. 

Mr. THomrson. Does Cal Tech use the college board entrance exam- 
ination, Doctor ? 

Mr. DuBrince. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Tuomrson. They are from the Educational Testing Service at 
Princeton. 

Mr. DuBriner. That is correct. 

Mr. Tromrson. Which is in my district and I am very proud of it. 

Mr. DuBriner. We used to give our own examination and then for 
several years we gave both and compared the results of the two and 
we found that the college board examinations were somewhat better 
predictors of success than were our own examinations which we our- 
selves had prepared. 

Mr. Trrompeson. I have one more question. I hope I am not imposing 
too many, Doctor. 

I have been suggesting for some time, and this legislation is not 
before this committee, but it is pertinent, I think, the creation of a 
distinguished civilian award by the Government of the United States 
for outstanding achievement each year in the arts and sciences. 

Do you think a think like that would provide a stimulus to those 
who are doing research and writing and taking part in the various 
humanities and sciences ? 

Mr. DuBriner. There is such an award in the field of atomic energy, 
the Ferma award for high achievement in the area of atomic energy. 

Yes; I think such awards are very valuable and could well be awards 
in other fields. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hotianp. I want to commend you, too, on the presentation of 
your case. I might add way back in 1956 I sent a questionnaire out 
toevery dean of engineering school in the United States. Out of the 
148 that I sent out 135 people answered, and they answered exactly 
the way you are talking today. These were the problems they had 
that they had gone a little further. They state that the big problem 
isthat they are competing with industry for science teachers, engineer 
teachers, and mathematicians and until we raise tehir income up to 
what they get in private industry we will never solve this problem. 

[ am in an industrial area, the Third Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. The Third Congressional District has 68,000 employees 
in the steel mills alone, plus the large number in the Westinghouse 
plant and other plants. 

We cannot keep mathematics teachers in our high schools. To prove 
this case, I hand out or give out my appointments to the service schools 
strictly through a competitive examination. They are held by the 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools, the superintendent of the 
county schools, the superintendent of the parochial schools, and the 
superintendent of all the independent school districts. 
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The first time we had the examination 1 out of every 4 passed and 
3 out of every 4 failed. That was just to make a standard mark 
Some went down as low as 30. 

Mr. Gwinn. In Algebra ? 

Mr. Hoxuanp. In algebra, chemistry, and in English. 

Beginning this term I appeared before all the high schools in m 
district and met with the principals and we tried to spark it up 4 
little bit. In the examination we held this year we had a larger num. 
ber. One out of every three only failed. <A lot of the boys took algebra 
and chemistry and stayed after school to do a little cramming and 
I am proud to say out of this group there are 31 of them trying to 
take some of the foundation examinations this year. 

This is what I think is most important and I find it is from my 
experience with over 23 years in education. i 

For your information, I was on the education committee in the 
house of representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and for 
13 years in the senate of Pennsylvania and I am the author of the 
teachers’ tenure act of Pennsylvania. And in the Sabbattic League, 

I think the problem is that we have never given them incentive, 
When they found out how much it was going to cost them to become 
scientists, they immediately dropped out because they knew they did 
not have the money and they took some other subject. 

To answer Mr. Gwinn, I guess you and I are around the same age, 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoxianp. Because when I went to school we had an academic 
high school, a commercial high school, and we had a teachers’ high 
school, a normal high school. They were the only three we had in the 
city of Pittsburgh. There were three separate schools. ‘Those who 
went to the academic high school received a lot of chemistry anda 
lot of algebra and a lot of mathematics that they do not get today. 

I think one of the big problems is how we are going to reach into 
in high-school courses; and also how are we going to influence the 
men who are graduating from engineering school to take up a 
in the preparatory school and teach the subjects. And of course 
think one of the big problems is how are we going to get people to 
go into graduate work. 

In talking to the group of deans of engineering that I had in my 
office 3 months ago from the largest schools of the East, they told me 
that most of the boys had a standing joke in the fourth year of engi 
neering school. When you ask them are they going into graduate 
work they say: “I am going where the girl has a good income and 
a good job. If she marries me, I am going into graduate work. If 
not, I am going to work.” 

And I think that is very true. I think that is a problem. I have 
a bill, but it is not in this committee. I do not believe we should work 
with the States at all, the departments of public instruction 

Mr. DuBriwee. At the graduate level ? 

Mr. Hotiann. What is that? 

Mr. DuBrince. Do you mean at the graduate level ? 

Mr. Hotxanp. Yes. 

Mr. DuBrinee. I agree. 

Mr. Hotanp. I think we should work exactly with the good stu- 
dents. The examination should be continued by the National Se 
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ence Foundation. It should be apportioned by congressional dis- 
tricts because then the Congress will become interested in notifying 
everyone that there are those types of examination. _ 

[also think that the boy, like you say, should be permitted to choose 
any school he wants to. The Federal Government, through the 
National Science Foundation, will work collectively with that col- 
lege or the university ; and I also believe we should subsidize the fac- 
ulties of all the engineering schools and also encourage the boys who 
graduate if they go to teach for a certain period of time—and you 
may not agree with this—if they go to teach for 3 or 4 years that the 
Government will subsidize them their difference in pay they would 
receive as an engineer working in private enterprise above what they 
receive as a teacher; and that, at the end of 4 years, they be given an 
opportunity without costing them to enter graduate schools and be 
paid their expenses while they are there. 

I am alarmed. In these last few weeks I have received a list of 
all those who work on atomic energy or the atomic energy bomb. 

I do not know if you have it, Mr. Gwinn. If not, I will send it 
over to you. They were all educated abroad. In the satellite we put 
up, there were very few people educated in America that put it up. 
The team came out of the schools of Germany and Hungary. 

Mr. DuBriner. May I enter a slight objection to the last statement ? 

Mr. Houianp. Yes. 

Mr. DuBrincr. The putting up of the Explorer was a joint effort 
between the Army Ballistic Missile Agency in Huntsville, Ala., and 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Our people have responsibility for all the upper end of the 
missile. —The ABMA had responsibility for the lower end. 

It is true that at Huntsville the work is in the charge of Dr. Von 
Braun and many of his colleagues from Germany. At the California 
Institute of Technology, the work is in the charge mostly of men who 
received their bachelors, masters, and doctors degrees at Cal Tech. 

Mr. Hotianp. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. THomrson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Houianp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. I might say that during the war I had command 
of the first unit of ships to use spin-stabilized 5-inch rockets. They 
were developed at Cal Tech by Cal Tech. In the course that I took 
there from your people in the operation of these things they were all 
Americans. That was an absolutely revolutionary weapon develop- 
ment, and I do not know whether anyone ever reported to you, but they 
worked just beautifully. 

Mr. DuBrince. We have a record of that. Thank you. 

Mr. Hottanp. May I ask you a question ? 

As to all the teachers you have educated in the United States, are 
these people graduates of American schools that worked in Cal Tech ? 

Mr. DuBriner. If you take the top—naturally we welcome people 
from every country on our faculty, and we have many people from 
other countries. 

Mr. Hotianp. Foreign educated. 

_Mr. DuBriner. But if one looks at the top people on our staff, our 
1X division chairmen, they are in charge of the major divisions, aca- 
demic divisions, all of them were born, brought up, and educated in 
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the United States and a very large fraction of the top professors were 
also. We have some very fine men in the field of astronomy, in the field 
of biology, and in other fields that were borne and brought up in 
Europe. Some immigrated here in the war or in the Hitler regime, 
Others we have attracted over since the war because they were great 
scholars and we wanted them to come, but that percentage is rela- 
tively small. 

Even in the atomic-energy field, if I may say so, though it is true 
there have been some very conspicuous leaders in that field from other 
countries, and we owe them an enormous debt for the people like Fermi 
and Von Neumann and other people of that caliber, at Los Alamos 
it was directed by Dr. Oppenheimer, an American, born and educated 
in this country. 

Mr. Hotianp. He was put out of his job. 

Mr. DuBriper. That is right. 

Some of the chief division chairmen were Dr. Bocker, from Cornel] 
University at the time, now at Cal Tech; Dr. Bainbridge, from Har- 
vard; Dr. Elsell, from California, and many others, all of whom are 
Americans. 

So we do not need to hang our head in shame. We do owe a great 
debt of gratitude to some of these very brilliant people and are very 
fortunate that they came over, but by no means do these dominate the 
situation. 

Mr. Hoxianp. I do not think we made the advance in science we 
should have made, considering the amount of money we had in edu 
cation. 

Mr. DuBrinee. If you look at the years, in 1925 we were far be- 
hind Europe in our advanced education in science. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about that. But we have caught up, I believe. 

Mr. THomrson. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Hotzann. No. I want to make one statement. 

I never made this statement publicly before. Are the newsmen 
here ? 

In 1944 I had the job of taking around the United States 14 so- 
called Soviet labor leaders. At that time we were all going to live in 
beautiful coexistence, if you remember. On that trip was a man 
named Netzoff, who is now the Deputy Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union and at the United Nations, who was a graduate of Carnegie 
Tech in Pittsburgh, who worked in the Jones-Laughlin Steel Corp, 
when I worked in the Jones-Laughlin Steel Corp., and who lived a 
few squares away from me. He was head of that group. He kept 
me awake day and night telling me what Russia was going to do in 
education and science, and I discounted it a great deal because I 
thought it was communistic propaganda. 

He told me this: They were going to forget about educating no- 
bility but were going to start to educate the ability. He also ad- 
vised me that the men who were going to follow the science field 
did not have to be a member of the Soviet Party, that their pay as 
teachers would be 8 or 9 times what the pay of laborers would be m 
the Soviet Union. They were to be given the best house and they 
would also be given vacations at the best beaches. 

He said: “You mark my words. We are going to be able to take 
our strong-backed Russians that you had and called hunkies in the 
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steel mills and educate them with the greatest education in the world. 
We are going to devote time and effort and give them all the en- 
couragement in the world.” 

And I believe it is fairly the truth today that they have done that. 

Mr. DuBrineer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Honuanp. And. they are not members of the party, even. 

“We are not asking them to be members of the party. We are 
going to ask them to develop their brains and get a desire to do some- 
thing g creat in their own name.’ 

Mr. Gwinn. In this connec tion, many of us would like to have gone 
to Cal Tech, and this is the only opportunity we are likely to have. 

Mr. DuBrincr. Thank you. I am sorry you were not there, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. In connection with what the gentleman from Penn- 

sylvania says, isn’t it true that Russian scientists for a long time back 
nee developed special facility in astronomy and in this very field 
they now seem to be excelling in. That is, does this date back and has 
it been built on a tr ‘aditional intellectual development in the particu- 
lar field of science that we see manifested now ? 

Mr. DuBriwce. My impression is that before the revolution under 
the Czarist regime that Russia had an educational system somewhat 
like those of other European countries of the time which specialized 
on the nobility, the high class, members of society, but gave them a 
quite good edue: ational « experience through gr: aduate school. 

As a result there were a number of conspicuously good scientists, 
physicists, astronomers, mathematicians, especially chemists, in Rus- 
sia before the revolution. 

After the revolution I think the educational system, went through 
avery great upset and change and for a while they were developing 
their scientific and other educational fields. But they discovered, I 
think it was about 30 years ago now, that is, in the late twenties 
or early thirties that they must rebuild the educational system clear 
up through the top level. So I believe they started at the early 
grades, with this single purpose in mind of creating technicians and 
scientists and engineers for this regime, but started in their earlier 
grades and gr adu: lly built up and in recent years, since World War 
II, they have been giving special attention to the univ ersity, to the 
engineering sc hools, ; and to the graduate schools, and they have now 
built up quite good university “and graduate work in the Russian 
universities. 

So they are now turning out good scientists, and something which 
isnew, good engineers. 

In the old da ays Russia was not known for its first-class engineers. 
There were some good ones, but it was not known as a great engi- 
neering center. Since World War II they have concentrated on 
science, and engineering. 

So the people who have done the rocketry, for example, are largely 
engineers, who have made practical the ideas of the scientists, and 
l think the surprising thing of recent developments is not so much 
that they have good sc ientists but that they have done such a good 
job in engineering, and production, which was not a spectacular 
achievement for Russia before. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. DuBridge, I want to express the appreciation of 
myself and each member of this committee for the very fine statement 
and the very fine help that you have brought us this morning. 

We thank you very much. It was most kind, considerate and help- 
ful of the understanding of our program. 

Now, tomorrow we will hear the followi ing witnesses : 

Representative Adam C. Powell, Representative Coya_ Knutson, 
Representative Jack Brooks of Texas, Representative Thomas L 
Ashley, beginning at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

On ‘Monday we will hear Adm. H. G. Rickover at 10 o’clock, Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Monday will be the last day of the hearings until week after next 
on account of the celebration of Lincoln’s Birthd: uy, which will come 
in the middle of next week, and many of the Members desire to be 
absent at that time. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Thursday, February 6, 1958, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m. February 7, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1958 


Hovuss or RerreseNTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SreciAL Epucation 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:23 a. m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon, Carl Elliott, presiding. 

Present: Representative Elliott (chairman of the subcommittee on 
Special Education). 

Also present: Representatives Bailey (chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on General Education), Perkins, Metcalf, Thompson, Udall, 
and Gwinn. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; Charles M. Ryan, general counsel, Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief in- 
vestigator; Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk; and Robert E. Mc- 
Cord, clerk, Subcommittee on General Education. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The Subcommittees on Special Education and Gen- 
eral Education, sitting together to hear the testimony on the scholar- 


ship loan, work study, and science teaching equipment and other sub- 
ject matter embraced in thirty-odd bills pending before the commit- 
tees, will be in order. 

We are a happy this morning to have as our first witness Con- 


esswoman Coya Knutson, Representative in the Congress from the 

inth District of Minnesota. 

We are most happy to have you, Mrs. Knutson. 

I personally know something about your interest in the subject 
matter with which the committee is now concerned. I am happy 
that you have that interest. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I know that you have pending before the committee 
a bill dealing, among other things, with a student loan program and 
that is a program that I too am very much interested in. 

I have a bill that has a title providing for a program of student 
oans. 

I might say, by way of introduction, that some of the best testi- 
mony this committee has received on the student loan program came 
from a citizen of your State, a man by the name of Mr. Risty, who 
works for the University of Minnesota, who has operated a student 
loan program there at that school over a period of several years. 

On my right is Congressman Bailey, who is chairman of the sub- 
committee on General Education of this committee, and of course 
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you know the gentleman from Montana, Judge Metcalf, and the gen. 
tleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. 

With those preliminaries—and I might say I see we have copies of 
your statement, Mrs. Knutson—you may proceed in any manner that 
you may desire. 

Weare happy to have you. 


STATEMENT OF COYA KNUTSON, A UNITED STATES REPRESENTA. 
TIVE FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mrs. Knutson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I really appreciate this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee. 

I would like to say, before I begin my statement, that we have 
with us this morning, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Asbjorn Barlup, a science 
editor of the Ver den’s Gang, a new spaper in Oslo, Norway. 

He is with the Norwegian Embassy and he is here doing articles 
on science and the public. 

I would like to have him stand so that you may see that he is here 
today. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We are certainly happy to have the gentleman visit 
this committee. If we can be of any service to you in providing in- 
formation or otherwise, we would be happy to do so. 

Mr. Baruur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, you know that Norway figures 
largely into my student loan program because that is where I have 
received this information. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems facing education stir me deeply because 
I am a parent and a former high-sc hool te: ucher, and because I realize 
the grave obligations of a Member of C ongress in these times. 

We are on that pinnacle of history from which we m: iy descend to 
peace or war, freedom or serfdom. Our legislation on education will 
guide us from that pinnacle whichever way we see fit. 

If the limited approach of aid only to students of the sciences is 
adopted, we face the future as a nation of dwindling culture and 
dwindling national prestige. Every great civilization has needed not 
only scientists but ayer people in all phases of life—farmers, phil- 
osophers, historians, businessmen, teachers, musicians, and statesmen, 

Broad education gives us understanding of ourselves, our world 
and our place and strength in the world. We have no need to fear 
Russia. Our country is rich in natural and creative human resources, 
We have just proved as we all knew we could, that we play in the same 
league with Russia scientifically though we’re still in the cellar, edu- 
‘ationally. Our Explorer—the third earth satellite—this very minute 
may be shooting 18,000 miles an hour over our deliberations. All we 
really need to fear now is ourselves, the return to complacency and our 
judgment in handling the overall problems. Only extensive education 
can meet the needs of the times. 

The idea of loans to students for education is of some years’ stand- 
ing with me. As a high-school teacher I knew many capable seniors 
who were encountering difficulties in their efforts to go to college. 
Then I learned of a student from Nor way who borrowed from his 
Government to attend the University of Iowa. 
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After my election to Congress, several constituents suggested similar 
ideas. When a representative of my office was invited to Norway by 
the League of Norsemen to speak on daily life in Norwegian America 
I made the stipulation that in addition he was to study the Norwegian 
student loan program to the greatest possible extent. 

Norway pioneered in student loans and my bill is patterned on the 
Norwegian plan with one major and some minor variations which I 
will explain more fully later. 

Halfway measures and wishful thinking will not do the trick. To- 
day everyone is t talking about education. Ky veryone is talking about 
its importance in preparing America for victory in the cold war and 
ultimate victory for the free world in securing a iF asting peace. There 
isno earthly reason why we Americans should go off halfcocked in 20 
directions hoping to get ourselves out of our educational dilemma by 
wishful thinking and halfway measures. Let’s get over our infer- 
jority complex and get to work. And, if it’s for education, let’s spend 
the necessary money. Let’s start “running scared.” There are no two 
ways about it: unless we do enough for education in terms of energy, 
initiative, imagination, and dollars, we will have done nothing exc ept 
further muddy the already muddy American educational waters. 

During the 84th Congress, almost 3 years before Russia’s oe 

ot all America talking about education, I introduced the National 
tudent Loan Act bill, (H. R. 11414), calling for a $10 billion revolv- 
ing student loan fund. Again, last February, I introduced this same 
bill (H. R. 5479, 85th Cong.), again calling for the large, but really 
very small sum of $10 billion to set up a national fund from which our 
students can borrow against their future productivity for an education. 

I believe the $10 billion figure is a good figure. In 1955, 1956, and 
early 1957 this figure was thought by some te be astronomical; how 
prophetic. Such a fund would ‘be capable of continuing a stream of 
educated people for many years to come into our national life, to fill 
our scientific needs, our economic needs, and our cultural needs. Ten 
billion dollars compares favorably with the $14 billion to $15 billion 
GI education bill with its most satisfying results. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert some figures that would 
break down the number of people that covered that particular amount 
of money at that time. 

Ten million veterans have been trained under the GI bill. Of the 
10 million veterans we have 500,000 as engineers, 250,000 as teachers, 
170,000 as doctors, dentists, and nurses, and 115,000 as scientists. 

This is making a total of $1,035,000 in that ¢ ategory , but it is very 
significant to realize that we trained 10 million veterans under this 
program. 

At the present time, we have 3,068,417 students enrolled in our 
colleges and that was the 1957 figure. 

The essence of my bill, H. R. 5479, is to give every student considera- 
tion and encouragement to attend school if he so wishes. 

My bill provides for carefully selected members on a board who are 
sympathetic to student problems. When a student has proved passing 
grades he can borrow money for living costs, educational costs, and 
moderate spending money, without interest, while in school, with 3 
percent interest and repayment starting 1 year after he graduates. 

Intense interest has been shown in this plan. Last year President 
Eric A. Walker of Penn State urged student loans in a major address 
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here in Washington. The acclaim given the idea by such eminent 
people, plus the enthusiastic opinion polls throughout the country 
indicated to me this is a coming program. 

The State convention of the Indiana Farmers Union passed a rego. 
lution endorsing the Knutson student loan bill. All Americans 
free education through high school. But the student who is capil 
of college work, and can benefit from the higher salaries normally 
earned by college graduates, should be expected to pay his own way, 
unless he can earn his degree by exceptional scholastic achievement 
through scholarships or as a return for military service. 

I may add right here, Mr. Chairman, that the figures prove that a 
college graduate earns $103,000 more in his lifetime than does a high. 
school graduate. 

There is a new principle of economics in this proposal as revolu- 
tionary as installment buying. Twenty years ago a person was 
scorned in his community for buying on time payments instead of by 
cash. But borrowing against one’s future productivity for an educa- 
tion is unquestionably here already, as indicated by public opinion on 
student loans. 

Loan fund idea has been successful in Scandinavian countries. 

My bill has the advantage of prior experience in Norway—the first 
country to use this principle. The Norwegian Government-loan fund 
for undergraduates was instituted in 1947 and adopted by Denmark 
and Sweden a few years ago, around 1954, I believe. The Norwegian 
plan has been most successful. It is so simple a plan that it can hardly 
go wrong—and the most important thing in that it can hardly go 
wrong—and the most important thing is that it is not a giveaway plan, 
it is a loan fund. 

Norway gives long-term, low-interest loans to students at univer- 
sities, colleges, technical institutions, and schools of higher learning 
throughout Norway and for study abroad. These loans are given 
without security and bear no interest during the study period. 

The source of the funds under the Norwegian plan is the old-age 
pension fund. This is similar to our own social-security fund. In 
other words, the old-age fund serves a twofold purpose; it educates 
the youth, and upon repayment it cares for the aged. 

I think that you will be interested in hearing more about how the 
Norwegian plan works. The Norwegian Parliamentary Act reads 
as follows: 


THE GOVERNMENT LOAN FUND FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


NORWEGIAN ACT NO. 2 OF JUNE 6, 1947 





Section 1. The object of the Government loan fund for undergraduates is to 
lend money to undergraduates of Norwegian universities and scientific colleges, 
to students of teachers’ training colleges, and exceptionally also to Norwegian 
subjects studying at similar institutions abroad. 

Provided that the Parliament agree, the King in council can resolve that the 
object of the loan fund shall also include the making of loans to help students 
attain other higher education. 

Money may be lent to applicants who are considered suited for such education 
and who are otherwise unable to procure the means required in a reasonable 
way. 

The registered office of the loan fund is in Oslo. 
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Sro. 2. The loan fund is to have a capital stock and a reserve fund, made up 
of the capital granted or transferred by the Parliament. The loan fund shall 
not pay interest on these funds, which, in case of winding up, shall revert to 
the Eschequer. 


So the money that is never used is returned there. 


For the purpose of its business the loan fund may raise loans to an amount 
totaling up to eight times its stock capital. Due repayment of these loans shall 
be guaranteed by the Government, and they may be raised by issuing bearer 
ponds or by such other transactions as prescribed by the relevant Ministry. 

The Ministry shall call the accounts in for audit, and shall supervise the 
management of the loan fund. Once a year an annual report and the accounts 
shall be submitted to the Parliament. 

Sec. 3. For a period of 3 years the King in Council shall appoint 3 directors, 
each with their personal deputy, to conduct the business of the loan fund. Every 
year 1 of the directors and his deputy shall retire from the board; this shall be 
determined by lot the first and second year. For a period of 1 year the King in 
Council shall appoint 2 of the members of the board of directors as chairman 
and vice chairman, respectively. The remuneration to be paid to the directors 
shall be stipulated by the Parliament. 

Sec. 4. As a rule loans may not be made for a period exceeding the usual 
duration of the education in question. The loans are repayable from such a 
date as specified by the board of directors, usually from a date not later than 114 
years after completion of the education, and total repayment shall, as a rule, 
have taken place within a period of 15 years. 

No interest shall, as a rule, be paid on the loans till the education is completed. 
Later on, interest is to be paid by the Government. An additional amount, not 
exceeding one-fourth percent, may be charged to provide payment for adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Sec. 5. The expenditure of the loan fund to cover the loss incurred because 
the borrowers are exempted from paying interest while carrying on their 
studies, shall be defrayed by the Government (op. sec. 4 hereof). The Govern- 
ment shall also pay that portion of the administration expenses which is not 
covered by the additional amount referred to in section 4 hereof. 

Sec. 6. This act shall come into force as and when the King in Council shall 
decide. 

The King in Council or the person or persons authorized by him shall issue 
the requisite regulations concerning the organization and transactions of the 
loan fund. 

The regulations issued pursuant to this act are as follows: 

Section 1. The board of directors shall be in charge of the capital of the loan 
fund and raise the necessary loans, subject to the approbation of the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Finance (sec. 2, pars. 1 and 2, of the act). 

It is for the board of directors to decide on the details concerning the book- 
keeping of the loan fund, to conduct the administration from day to day, and 
to appoint the necessary staff. Wages agreed upon need the approbation of 
the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Finance. 

Minutes are to be kept of the proceedings of the board of directors. These 
minutes shall be signed by the directors after every meeting. A copy of the 
minutes is to be submitted to the Ministry of Education at the end of every 
quarter. 

The number of directors who must be present to form a quorum is two. 

The signature of the chairman, or the vice chairman in his absence binds the 
loan-fund. The board of directors may authorize one or more of the employees 
of the loan-fund to sign letters and other dispositions of daily occurrence. All 
signatures are to be countersigned by one of the employees of the loan-fund. 

The board of directors shall decide to what amount the employees who are in 
charge of the cash balance, bank balance, bank deposits and other means be- 
longing to the loan-fund, are to be required to find security. 

The board of directors shall prescribe the forms for the applications for loans 
and for the bonds to be issued by the borrowers. 

Sec. 2. The board of directors shall stipulate the total amount which the loan- 
fund may at any time lend to the undergraduates of the educational institutes 
referred to in section 1, pars. 1 and 2, of the act. 

The board of directors shall also make decisions as to the interest to be paid 
on the loans and their repayment (sec. 4 of the act). 
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Sec. 3. Applications for loans are to be sent to the office of the loan-fund jy 
Oslo or to such other institution as prescribed by the board of directors, [If 
possible the applicants should hand in their applications personally. The office 
receiving the applications shall control that the forms are properly filled in ang 
that all particulars are available. 

If the applicant is studying at the Oslo University the office of the loan-fung 
shall submit his application to the relevant students’ committee (see sec. 37 of 
act No. 2, of October 9, 1905). 

The students committee shall make inquiries to ascertain whether the appli- 
cants have the qualifications required for obtaining a loan (sec. 3, par. 1, of the 
act) and if so, the committee shall suggest the amount to be lent, with due 
consideration to the total amount alloted by the loan-fund to the faculty op 
institute to which the applicant belongs (see sec. 2, par. 1, hereof). The appli- 
cation is then to be handed over to the financial board of the Students’ Assoeia- 
tion in Oslo whose opinion is requested before the application is returned to the 
loan-fund. 

With regard to applications from students at other universities, scientific ¢o}- 
leges and teachers’ training colleges the board of directors shall decide on 4 
similar procedure. 

Sec. 4. Loans are usually to be granted for a period of 6 months at the time, 
In stipulating the amount to be lent the board of directors shall take into cop- 
sideration the cost of living at the place where the undergraduate is studying 
and the cost of the textbooks and other educational material that will be re 
quired. In addition to the money granted to him as a loan, the student should 
usually receive some allowance from his parents or family, and/or be in a posi- 
tion to earn something by his own work. 

~«« accordance with provisions laid down by the board of directors, loans may 
also be granted for the conversion of other debt incurred for the same reason, 
provided that such older debt is especially burdensome for the undergraduate. 

Sec. 5. Every sixth month the borrower must undersign a preliminary bond 
which is not to carry interest or to be repaid for the present. 

The amount of the loan is to be paid to the borrower when the loan has been 
granted and the preliminary bond is found to be in order and duly signed. The 
payment to the borrower is usually to be effected by depositing the amount ona 
Savings account under his name with a savings bank and by placing the de 
positor’s book at his disposal. 

The preliminary bonds are to be converted into a final bond, comprising all 
the temporary loans, either at such time as decided on by the board of directors 
or, at the latest, when the education is completed. On the amount of the final 
bond, interest and installments are to be paid as prescribed by the board of 
directors in accordance with the rules laid down in section 4 of the act. 

Sec. 6. Undergraduates owing money to the loan-fund in accordance with pre 
liminary bonds shall inform the loan-fund every sixth month before the 15th 
of September and 3list of January respectively, of their abode and address, and 
shall include in this report an account of how far they have got in their cur- 
riculum and when they expect to complete their education. The board of 
directors may prescribe a form of this report. 

If such a report is not submitted in due time, the preliminary bond becomes 
payable. 

What was the Norwegian experience with the act? In 1951, the News of 
Norway reported : 

“In one of its first actions during the current session, the Norwegian Parliament 
unanimously approved a 1.5 million kroner (equivalent in American dollars is 
approximately $200,000) increase in the capital funds of the State Bank for 
Loans to Students * * * 


“REPAID LONG BEFORE DUB 





“Designed to help students solve their economic problems during their studies, 
the bank has proved a success in the 4 years of its existence. In the fiscal year 
1950-51, loans were extended to 36 percent of the total 12,000 students attending 
institutions within the scope of the loan bank. In the 12-month period, student 
loans totaled 6 million kroner ($800,000), compared with 3.3 million ($400,000) 
in the first year of operations. As of June 30, 1951, the bank had lent a total 
of 23.6 million kroner ($3 million) since it was established in 1947. Loans in 
1950-51 averaged 1,785 kroner ($260) per borrower. Repayments totaled 650,000 
kroner ($90,000), which is significant in view of the fact that only 246,300 kroner 
($35,000) were due under the loan contracts * * *,” 
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I might also add here, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Barlup just said this 
morning that repayment was far bey ond expectations of the contracts 


due. 


And I would also like to mention here that the dollar spent in Nor- 
way has at least twice the buying power as the dollar spent in the 
United States. 

They also have free tuition to all university students in Norway, and 
J understand that they are more frugal and their money goes a little 
further, so it isa great help. 


In determining the size of the student loans, the state bank considers such 
factors as local living costs, available family support, costs of required study 
pooks, the economic conditions. Priority is given to youths who are willing 
and able to accept part-time work while studying so that their debt upon gradua- 
tion may be held at a minimum. 


The following table retocts data on the operation of the program 
during the year 1951- 


| 
| 
| Number; Total grant Average loan per 
| of loans | | student 
| 


University of Oslo 1,003 | NKrl, 637, 850 NKr, 635 | $233 
University of Bergen 80 | 130, 900 1, 635 233 
Colleges and institutes - -- ; 1, 124 2, 550, 050 | 2 270 | 324 
Teachers training colleges _- } 1,148 | 2, 079, 000 1. 810 | 258 
Technical schools. - - . : 357 | 725, 050 2 030 | 290 
Other schools- -. - -._- 294 528, 100 | 1, 795 256 
Students abroad ‘ : 397 854, 400 | 2, 150 308 


aka nae aomeaie dusts ‘ : 4, 404 8, 505, 350 | 1, 930 272 


| 
| 


In the last column you will find the figures in the American dollars 
to the amount of loans in those various colleges and universities. 

Commented George M. Wiley in his book on the educational system 
of Norway : 


The State loan fund for students in the universities and colleges of Norway 
is regarded by many as one of the most significant events in Norwegian student 
history. * * * There can be no question but that this plant of a students’ loan 
fund has done much to democratize the opportunities for university and tech- 
nical education throughout Norway. * * * More young people of ability are 
now enjoying university training. 

During the year 1951-52, 5,407 applications were received for student loans. 
Of these 4,403 were granted. The average amount of the loan approved for 
the individual student for the year mentioned was NKr1,930— 
about $300. 

During the year mentioned there were in attendance at the uni- 
versities, the scientific colleges, and the teachers’ training colleges, 
included in this list, a total of 11,100 students. This means that 39.7 
percent or approximately two- fifths of all the pupils in attendance 
at these institutions during the year mentioned were receiving some 
aid through the student loan fund. 

Without question, the student loan fund is one of the outstanding features 
of the program for higher education at the university and college level in 
Norway. 

My constituents think that student loan act is a good idea. 

Two years ago, after my original bill was introduced to provide 
the means for any person to go to college by means of interest-free 
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loans while in school, a poll was taken in Minnesota which gave the 
bill overwhelming acceptance. 

A survey was conducted by the Minneapolis Tribune in 1956 amo 
a cross-section of Minnesota adults. The newspaper opinion po 
asked the following question : 

It’s been suggested that Federal or State funds be used for loans at low. 


interest rates to help young people attend college. Are you in favor of, or 
against, that idea? 


The answers in percent were: 


Men 


In favor__--. 
Against- 
Qualified 
No opinion. 


Total_. 





Colleges and universities over the country wrote to me in support of 
this legislation. The following are excerpts from letters I have 
received in support of my bill: 

From the President of the Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, 
Wash. : 


I am confident that there will be little loss in trade by the Federal Govern- 
ment under such a program. Sometimes I think we should introduce a bill 
that would give to every good student coming out of the public schools a bill 
comparable to the GI bill now being enforced in our country. The Government 
can well afford to assume such burden, in contrast with the tremendously huge 
mammoth sums now being spent outside of the country where we get no returns 
whatever. 


From Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. : 


Far too few people in America today realize what an acute manpower shortage 
we face, especially of persons with college training for scientific, technical, and 
professional occupations. Our chief means of solving this problem is to en- 
courage college attendance by all youth who have the mental ability to benefit 
from it. Studies show that only approximately half of such youth are now 
attending college. I am sure the legislation you propose would be most helpful 
in this regard. 


From Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


I want to congratulate you on your efforts to establish a Federal loan fund 
program where students may borrow as long as their scholastic standings pass 
the minimum standards. * * * Certainly it would be of great advantage to 
many students who are in that financial bracket where they need the assistance 
of a non-interest-bearing loan to see them through to their college degree. 


From Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. : 

I am in complete agreement with a national student loan fund for capabl, 
needy, and deserving college students. My experience of 27 years in recruiting 
high-school graduates enables me to know the need. 

From the University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. : 

I like your plan because the assistance given is in the form of a loan. The 
student really pays for his education, as he should, but at a time when he is 
able to do so. 

This morning I received a telegram from W. A. Poehler, President 
of Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. 
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With your permission, Mr. Chairman, may I insert it as a little 
testimony for this bill ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection it will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Fresruary 6, 1958. 
Mrs. CoyA KNUTSON, ’ 
Representative, United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN: I was impressed and heartened by the report in the 
Minneapolis Star yesterday, February 5, on your plan to a $10 billion revolving 
fund for loans to college students. I would be happy to assist in developing sup- 
port for your program from this area. You may quote me on the following 
statement : 

“It seems poor economical reasoning to make it possible for the college student 
to purchase an expensive automobile with borrowed money and without a down- 
payment with banker’s guaranteeing the loan when that same student cannot 
go to the average bank and receive a loan to finance his education.” 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. PoEHLER, 
President, Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Knutson. In summary, I am an advocate of student loan 
legislation. All possible views and proposals should be given the 
most careful consideration. The important thing in strident loan 
legislation is a logical, simple, and workable first step in the solution 
of our education problems, Four points are raised in my statement: 

1. We’ve got to make available more than $1 billion of Federal 
funds for education. President Eisenhower’s plan doesn’t even go 
halfway. $10 billion student aid would be more like what we really 
need. 

2. Scholarships are not sufficient. Scholarships are fine as return 
for military service and in recognition of outstanding scholastic 
ability and achievement. Loans will be far better for our Nation and 
the nature of our independent individualistic people. 

3. A loan fund, on a revolving basis, has been proved successful. 
Norway’s plan is an excellent example. While our social security fund 
is tied up, we can set up a revolving fund. 

4. The American people will support educational loans, Educators 
like the idea and there is every reason why Americans can borrow 
from themselves to make America and the free world secure for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Knutson. I would like to 
ask you 2 or 3 questions in connection with your testimony. 

First, do you feel that with a loan program there should go a 
scholarship program ¢ 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, yes, not possibly with my particu- 
lar bill, but I think that scholarship bills have been a big help in 
the past and I feel personally that they do not go far enough. Many 
of our colleges are expending money for scholarships throughout 
every year and the latest figures I have on that, Mr. Chairman, are 
190,000 scholarships granted by these colleges and universities in the 
United States and they amount to $45 million each year. 

Now, if we could incorporate that into our student loan revolving 
fund, I think that burden should be taken off the colleges so they can 
expand as they see fit, because their teachers’ salaries are inadequate, 
many of their operating facilities are inadequate, they need the ex- 
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pansion, they need the extra money and this way it could be incor. 
porated I think to work very well. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do I get the impression, Mrs. Knutson, from what 
you say, that such scholarships as the Government might see fit to 
provide should be given : the nature of prizes as advoc ated, for 
instance, yesterday, by Dr. Lee A. DuBridge? 

He advocated a system of se holarships 1 to be used as prizes to 
to the students who ranked very high in scholastic achievments with- 
out any needs test whatsoever. 

Do you conceive that scholarships should be given as prizes or 
should they be given on the basis of the need of the student for a 
scholarship ? 

Mrs. Knutson. Of course, I certainly do not want to discredit 
scholarships in any form or any manner, but I think that. in this par- 
ticular case if we want to continue a steady stream of people into 
our colleges to meet our cultural, our scientific needs and so on, we 
have to do better than a prize scholarship. It just does not go far 
enough, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Euutorr. And you think it should be supplemented by a loan 
program. 

Mrs. Knutson. I certainly do. 

And I know there is a great deal of criticism directed at what you 
cail free riders in this particular case because sometimes they do not 
develop responsibility and initiative as they should and in a student 
loan revolving fund where they have to pay back their particular 
money, they have already proved themselves to be acceptable and 
good sturdy citizens by being able to do that sort of thing. 

Maybe I am not making myself very clear at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I think that the revolving fund would go a lot further. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We had testimony from your Mr, Risty, from the 
University of Minnesota, to the effect that the repayment of student 
loans at the University of Minnesota had been equal to the repayment 
of business loans and other loans to the First National Bank, I believe, 
of the city where the University of Minnesota is located. 

Mrs. Knutson. That speaks well for the responsibility that these 
students have, then, in repaying this money. 

Mr. Exxrsorr. It seems to me also, Mrs. Knutson, that a loan pro- 
gram is certainly in accord with the old American tradition of self- 
help. 

Mrs. Knutson. That is right. 

Mr. Exutorr. My bill on loans contains this kind of a provision; 
namely, that the loans be repaid 1 year following graduation over a 
period of 10 years at a rate of 2 percent interest, the interest to begin 
1 year following graduation. 

Mrs. Knutson. That is very good. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do youthink that sounds like a reasonable approach to 
the repayment problem ? 

Mrs. Knutson. Indeed it is, Mr. Chairman. In fact, in my billl 
have been thinking about a 3-percent interest a year after graduation 
and after they have been on the job for 1 year. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, then, my bill has this further provision, that if 
a person who gr aduates from’ college through the use of one of these 
loans or as the result of the use of loan money desires to go into the 
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teaching field that his loan will be forgiven at the rate of 20 percent 
foreach full year that he teaches. 

You may not want to commit yourself on that provision, but I would 
like to have you think about it. It seems to me that that might en- 
cou age P eople to enter the teaching profession where the need, accord- 
ing to all the evidence we had, is very great. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. C hairman, I think that would be an excellent 
idea. I think that this partic ular program or bill, whatever we have 
to work on, can have many good features put into it of that kind and 
wecan still workit. Itisa workable plan. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Baitey. First of all, I want to compliment the gentlewoman for 
the very excellent presentation she made. There are a few questions 
that occur to me and one of them is this: 

In the study of the Norwegian plan, what is the mortality of those 
loans? How many of them are unpaid? Do you have those figures ? 

Mrs. Knurson. Yes. I am glad you asked me that because the 
only ones that were not repaid by the students themselves, I must say, 
were the ones who had died. Otherwise they were repaid 100 percent. 

Mr. Battery. Another question occurs to me. I note the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Special Education suggesting a 2-percent 
interest rate. We already have on the books legislation to make loans 
to colleges for construc tion purposes. The interest rate there is 2.78 
percent. 

I am wondering whether the interest rate on loans of this kind to 
individuals might not be acceptable if it was probably in line with 
the rate we are charging colleges. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is entirely possible, Mr. Bailey, and I think that 
isa subject that needs to be looked into carefully. 

Mr. Bartey. What do you base your request for $10 billion on? Do 
you have any figures to back that up ¢ 

Mrs. Knutson. I have taken those figures for the similar reason that 
during the GI bill we spent from $14 billion to $15 billion, Mr. Bailey, 
to educate 10 million veterans, and that is the basis on which I had 
based this $10 billion figure. 

I have no means of breaking down the amounts of money and where 
they went. I know that is in the record. But I felt that if we could 
start at a $10 billion figure, it would not be too far off from what the 
GI bill has done. 

I understand that in a review given by some of our corporations in 
these United States on the educational facilities tay have provided, 
scholarships, and so on, that the colleges have a $3 billion and $4 bil- 
lion operating expense. 

Now, if we are to continue to have a stream of college students and 
to fill the needs of this country culturally, economically, and so on, 
we need to expand, and the figures that this particular individual 
gave was that $10 billion would be more nearly the figure that we 
should operate with. 

Mr. Battry. Does your legislation contemplate the setting up of 
a corporation somewhat similar to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration 4 

Mrs. Knutson. Yes; it is similar. 

Mr. Battey. With authority to issue bonds ? 

98049—58—pt. 220 
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Mrs. Knutson. I think that would work; yes. I am not too familiar 
with details like that, Mr. Bailey, but I know that it could be yery 
easily worked out. 

Mr. Battery. I know you are making provision there that the Qoy. 
ernment write the interest period for the period of which they ar 
doing the studying. 

Mrs. Knutson. That is right. 

Mr. Battery. So as to relieve the student of payment of interest 
during that time. 

Mrs. Knutson. But I might also add, Mr. Bailey, as far as the 
Norwegian students are concerned, they repaid their loans ahead 
of time and I feel that our people can certainly do the same. I am 
sure they would. 

Mr. Barer. That isall. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THomrson. Mrs. Knutson, I like your statement very much, | 
commend you on it. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. 

Mr. TxHompson. I particularly like your courage. I see no reason 
why any specific figure should be arrived at. 

Mrs. Knutson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Tuompson. You could set up a $10 billion fund and if it were 
more than adequate that would be fine. 

Mrs. Knutson. That is right. 

Mr. THomrson. The money would still be there. I think the essence 
of the thing, as you pointed out, is that we must make enough money 
for everyone. 

Would you loan money to any student who was accepted by an 
accredited college or university ¢ 

Mrs. Knutson. Indeed I would. 

Mr. THompson. The student would then take his choice. 

Mrs. Knutson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. I have a loan bill, which I introduced, I think in 
the 2d session of the 84th Congress, and again in this Congress, which 
I do not think is quite as sound in many ways as the chairman, Mr. 
Elliott’s bill, but it has a slightly different approach. 

My loan funds would be administered through the colleges. The 
student is accepted in an accredited institution and goes to the insti- 
tution, which handles the whole thing. 

It seems to me the mechanics of the thing are not too important 
just so long as they are not too expensive. I see no reason why the 
interest should be over 2 percent. I would say that the interest should 
be limited to the actual cost of administration unless one conceived 
of a program which would pay for itself. In other words, the interest 
would keep adding to the total. 

I was interested to read just the other day that the total expenditure 
in the United States on education from all sources and for all pur- 
poses, including capital improvements, is a mere $15 billion a year. 

That much is spent on advertising, and of course $40 billion is spent 
on national defense. So that is one reason why I am particularly glad 
to see you ask for $10 billion and if you had said $20 billion I would 
be saying the same thing to you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Una... I, too, have been impressed by the very resourceful and 
imaginative presentation. _ . 

We have had a lot of talk in the last few months about cooperating 
with our NATO allies and exchanging scientific ideas and sciences. 
Our colleague here exemplified that by attempting to borrow from the 
experience of Norway in the field of scholarships, and I think it is 
very admirable. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We, I think, have demonstrated to you, Mrs. Knutson, 
our appreciation for your fine, imaginative presentation of a subject 
in which the American people are deeply interested. 

Thank you so very much. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Representative Thomas L. Ashley had been scheduled 
to testify today as had Representative Adam Clayton Powell. Both 
have sent word that it will be impossible for them to get here today. 

Our next witness is Congressman Jack Brooks, a Representative 
from the Second District of Texas. 

May I say to you, Congressman Brooks, that the members of these 
two subcommittees are happy to have you appear before us this 
morning. 

We look forward to your statement. We recognize and appreciate 
the interest that you have in the subject matter before us. 

Now, you may proceed, Congressman Brooks, in any manner that 
you see fit. I notice we have a statement. If you care to read the 
statement we would be most happy to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACK BROOKS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you for inviting me to be with you this morning to take part 
in your consideration of our science education problems, And I would 
like to express my appreciation to you and your fine subcommittee for 
taking on your own shoulders the responsibility of working in this 
constructive way toward some practical answers to the problems our 
country faces in maintaining technological superiority in the world. 

Your work along these lines is not easy. The subject is high con- 
troversial and in spite of repeated warnings by the leading scientists 
of our country, some critics persist in maintaining that there is no 
problem. However, I believe, if constructive legislation is approved 
from these hearings, The people of the United States will soon come 
to appreciate the efforts you are making here now. 

Race for survival: Mr. Chairman, as every member of this com- 
mittee already realizes, our country is engaged in a full-scale race for 
technological superiority of the world. This is a deadly serious race 
for the very survival of democracy, and it is obvious there will be 
no prize for second place. 

The most important resource we have in our free Nation is talented 
young men and women. Perhaps the most important shortcoming we 
have let survive in America lies in our not offering sufficient encourage- 
ment for each individual young man and woman to develop his own 
God-given capabilities to their maximum extent. 
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This race for technological superiority has been called a war of the 

classrooms and the Communists boast they shall win this war. Thisig 
indeed a war of the classrooms; however, I believe that freedom to 
inquire and to think and to create is a superior climate for education 
than the climate of unnecessary regimentation if our young people 
are realistically encouraged to exercise that freedom. 

Top students quit school : In a great deal of study of the educational 
opportunities in my own congressional district and over the Nation, 
one of the most disturbing facts I have reviewed is an estimate that 
fewer than one-half of the t top 25 percent of our high-school graduates 
ure obtaining the higher educ: ation needed for full development of 
their individu: al capabilities. It is also estimated that each year more 
than 100,000 high-school graduates capable of doing well in college 
do not attend college because of financial hardship. 

College training is not essential to a useful and a full life in our 
country, but no one can deny that a person’s contribution in life could 
be made significantly greater if he has had the opportunity to develop 
further his native abilities through continued education after high- 
school. And no one can deny that in this race for technological 
development, college training is necessary for our scientists, our engi- 
neers, our technicians, and our teachers of these subjects who will ‘be 
leading our Nation in this race a few years from now. 

Figures comparing the technical educational programs of the So- 
viet Union with our own give us a further clue as to why the Com- 
munists apparently have overtaken us in vital areas of. scientific 
achievement. These figures have been compiled by responsible na- 
tional and private institutions, and I feel sure the committee has al- 
ready given them a great deal of study . 

Teacher short: age. I submit, gentlemen, that these comparisons must 
not be taken as a wholesale criticism of our local school boards, our 
colleges, and least of all our teachers. We do not need unconstructive 
and unfair criticism of our school systems and the dedicated people 
who work in them. The shortage of teachers in scientific and engi- 
neering fields alone, both in our secondary schools and colleges, has 
reached the point of a national emergency. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of additional science and 
mathematics teachers needed in our secondary schools. However, a 
recent survey of the United States Office of Education revealed that 
an estimated one-half of our high schools offered courses in ¢ hemistry, 
about one-half offered courses in physics, and about one-half offered 
solid geometry and trigonometry. 

The paucity of qualified science and mathematics teachers is be- 
lieved to be a prime cause of the complete absence of these courses 
in many schools and a basic reason that only a small fraction of stu- 
dents take these courses even when they are offered. 

Best efforts needed: There is no single cure-all solution which will 
place the United States back in undisputed first place in the tech- 
nological race for survival. But one factor in any solution is clearly 
apparent. To regain the undisputed lead in our race for survival and 
to retain that lead are going to call for the best efforts of every part 
of our society. 

Educators, businessmen, labor leaders, industrialists along with po- 
litical and military leaders are all going to have to make a significant 
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contribution. In this way I believe we can demonstrate that an ac- 
celerated program of science education can be developed in our coun- 
try without destroying or endangering any of the democratic free- 
doms we are working to preserve. 

In order to immediately begin a constructive program toward train- 
ing more interested and “qualified young opapie ine in scientific fields, I 
have introduced in the House of Representatives H. R. 9635, entitled 
“The National Science Scholarships Act.” 

Brooks’ scholarship proposal: My proposal would provide a 6-year 
scholarship program for 20,000 new students each year who are 
qualified to work toward a bachelors degree in the field of science, 
mathematics, and engineering. Special “encouragement is included 
in the bill to students who select required education courses as their 
minor subjects or elective courses so they will be qualified to enter 
the teaching profession upon graduation. 

Interested high-school students over the Nation would take a uni- 
form aptitude test. ‘Then State educational agencies would provide 
for final award of scholarships to students making outstanding grades 
on the examination. ‘The State agency would also consider the stu- 
dent’s ability to finance his own college education wtihout scholar- 
ship aid. The 20,000 schol: arships would be divided among the several] 
States and Terr itories in proportion to the total number of high-school 
graduates in each State or Territory the preceeding year. 

Once awarded a scholarship by the State, the student would be free 
to select his own college or university from an approved list of accred- 
ited institutions. Each student would be awarded an amount not to 
exceed $1,700 per calendar year to meet payments of tuition and fees 
required by the institution and to be applied to his living expenses 
and books. 

Balanced program: 'To help the colleges and universities meet the 
additional need for laboratories, equipment, and other facilities to pro- 
vide adequate training for national science scholarship students, my 

roposal would also ‘include provision for extension of the college 
program administered by the Housing and Home Finance Agenc y 
to include these facilities. The appropriation, of course, would be 
considered in the annual budget for the HHFA by appropriate con- 
gressional committees. 

This proposal is not one which will upset a normal, healthy balance 
between science and liberal arts students. Asa matter of fact, if every 
one of the 120,000 scholarships were used to its fullest extent by able 
students who would not have otherwise gone to college, we would have 
an estimated increase for 6 years of about 19 percent of science and 
engineering graduates. 

And as the bill st: ites, its purpose is to encourage capable young men 
and women to continue technical education courses after high school 
and not to siphon off liberal arts students into scientific fields. Well- 
trained scientists and engineers can keep us in the race for survival, 
but it will be the 1 esponsibility of our liberal arts graduates—ma)joring 
in English, economics, government, or the social sciences—to solve the 
ultimate problem of wor rid peace. 

No Federal control: This bill, I would point out, in proposing a 
$100 million loan fund for the colleges and universities themselves 
(in title IL), would not make our institutions of higher learning de- 
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pendent on, or controlled in any way by, the Federal Government, 
Many schools have already taken advantage of loan funds available 
under this program as now administered by the Community Facilitig 
Administration for the construction of dormitories, cafeterias, and go 
forth. 

The $100 million provided for in H. R. 9635 would be specifically 
earmarked for what we might call nonrevenue producing construe. 
tion such as science laboratories and equipment. No direct income 
would come to the schools from these facilities. The schools would 
repay these low-interest loans out of their own available resources: 
the loans would, in other words, permit construction to proceed imme. 
diately on additional needed facilities. 

I believe it is important here to point out that some colleges, most 
in need of assistance in construction, might not have available funds 
with which to repay these loans. The subcommittee might considera 
direct grant assistance program along with this proposed loan pro- 
gram. 

Congress can help: Scholarships and loan programs will not in 
themselves guarantee the United States technological superiority in 
the world. But I believe these two areas are excellent ones in which 
the Congress can add impetus to a practical program to strengthen 
our forces in the “war of the classrooms” without weakening our 
traditional concepts of local control of education. 

Our efforts to assure the United States of technological superiority 
in the world are going to require the cooperation and coordination of 
every part of our democracy. Working together with this serious 
goal in mind, I believe this job can be done. 

Mr. Chairman, over the past several months I have received com- 
ments on my own national science scholarship proposal, as well as the 
entire complex educational problem before us, from a number of 
leading educators and scientists over the country. 

Other opinions: These gentlemen were quite frank in their appraisal 
of scholarship aid, and I want to say that they did not all agree that 
my proposal was adequate to meet the present emergency. How- 
ever, I feel sure that the committee would want an opportunity to look 
over representative excerpts from their comments, and I include them 
at this point for the official record. And I might add that I feel sure 
that these gentlemen would not object to having their views presented 
before, and considered by, this committee. 

Needless to say, scholarships for students who need funds to begin or complete 
their college education are much needed, and it would be in the national interest 
to assist in removing economic barriers which prevent students from complet 
ing their higher education.—L. A. Dusripver, president, California Institute of 
Technology. 

We favor scholarships that are of a lump sum nature, similar to the present 
Veterans’ Administration program, with each recipient paying his own tuition 
and fees.—LocANn WILSON, president, University of Teras. 

It is my opinion that such a (scholarship) bill should include an equal amount 
to go to the school of the individual’s choice to defray the cost of his education. 
The colleges are in need of help as well as the students.—W. Lr1GHTON COLLINS, 
secretary, American Society for Engineering Education. 

There are certain points in your plan which seem to me admirable. For one 
thing I like very much indeed the idea that students selected for scholarship 
aid, as a result of national competition, would be enabled to select their own 
colleges and universities——V. BusH, Massachusetts Institute, of Technology. 

My personal view is that careful examination of the probable burdens placed 
upon the institutions of higher education by a sizable expansion of scholarships 
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and of the means of carrying them out is very much in order.—Henry Davin, 
tive director National Manpower Council. 

I think that the legislation would be very much more useful if the scholarships 
were offered without regard to the student’s field. I am delighted to see that 

ou are including a means test in your proposal. The college scholarship service 
could handle this quite well.—Barnasy C. KENny, president, Brown University. 

This scholarship proposal is indeed a step in the right direction, and recognizes 
not only the general need for trained scientific personnel but also the ingredients 
by which awards of individual aid to higher education may be made operational.— 
NicHoLas DEWITT, Russian research center, Harvard University. 

In view of the serious situation in which this country finds itself, I expect we 
will have to limit these scholarships for the immediate future to those interested 
jn scientific fields. The fact is, however, that the great problems of mankind 
cannot be solved by technicians or even by accomplished scientists. They must 
be dealt with by men and women of broad cultural accomplishments and wis- 
dom.—Ear_ J. McoGratua, erecutive officer, institute of higher education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

My suggestion is that this program be divided up more equitably between be- 
ginning men and advanced-degree candidates—W. R. Woo.rion, dean of engi- 
gecring, University of Texas. 

Iam especially interested in your plan to set up qualifications for the uniform 
examination given throughout the Nation to high-school seniors. If the boys and 
girls from Texas are passing the examinations, while the boys and girls in Arizona 
are not—this would give major incentive to the citizens of Arizona to take a long 
hard look at their school system.—WILLIAM BeENnTON, publisher and chairman, 
Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


And so, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I offer 
H. R. 9635 for your consideration in your efforts to work toward a solu- 
tion of this problem. I hope it will make a real contribution to the 
material you already have at hand and if I can be of any help in clari- 
fying any questions you might have, I hope you will not hesitate to 
call on me. 

Thank you very much for this time you have permitted me to appear 
before you. 

If you have any questions, I would be pleased to try and answer 
them, realizing that you all are authorities in this field, and I am just 
al-year student on this particular bill. 

r. Exiiorr. I would like to ask the gentleman two questions. 

My bill contains a provision providing matchable grants to the 
States with which to improve science teaching facilities and it is 
based largely upon an investigation which I made last year in 
several high schools in my district and a few others where I found 
that science teaching facilities or equipment were in some cases prac- 
tically nonexistent and in every case appeared to me to be seriously 
deficient. 

Task the gentleman this question because I recognize his great inter- 
est in the study that he has given to the matter. 

Do you think that that might be one way to meet the scientific defi- 
ciency in America, a practical way? I am speaking in terms of 
authorizing the appropriation of money to build up the laboratory 
facilities in the high schools all across the country to some reasonable 
degree of use and proficiency. 

r. Brooxs. This is in high schools, not in colleges ? 

Mr. Exutorr. Yes, in high schools. 

Mr. Brooks. I have not considered the problem in detail at the high- 
school level and below in my current study, because I thought that was 
more or less covered in the other education bills that we had on Fed- 
tral aid to education. As distinct from that problem I was trying to 
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consider the problem of higher education, that is, college level and 
above, although undoubtedly one of the basic problems in the scigp. 
tific fields is that many of our students are not prepared as well as they 
could be for college work. I am no scientist. I am by profession g 
lawyer and a newspaperman. But the scientists I know have said 
that one of the basic problems is that the graduates of high schools 
are not well prepared. They do not have adequate bac keround to 
really take advantage of a scientific college education. 

So, certainly there is a problem there. Matching funds may wel] 
contribute towards its solution. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Also, my bill has a title providing for the grant of 
funds to higher institutions with which to do the same thing, namely, 
bring their laboratory equipment up to date and those funds are to be 
matched by the institutions. 

Mr. Brooks. Ona 50-50 basis ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. On a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. Brooxs. This, I think, might be a practical solution to it. 

I had suggested the loan program in my bill but as I got into itI 
got some interesting letters from leading educators who “pointed out 
that the schcols who had less endowments would be less able to take 

care of their commitments on a loan program for these nonrevenue 
producing facilities. It may well be that we should consider a grant 
ora partial grant, as you are in your bill, to take care of the average 
college institution of higher learning, and give it an opportunity to 
at least halfway meet the obligation that would be necessary to 
amortize and pay out a substantial loan for laboratories which are 
pretty expensive. 

Mr. Exniorr. Has the gentleman given any consideration in his 
studies to a loan program for worthy and needy qualified students! 

Mr. Brooks. Frankly, I considered it very briefly and my conclusion 
was that a loan program was not the solution for this reason : I remem- 
ber only too well when I went to college. I could have borrowed the 
money then from one of the existing scholarship agencies to go to 
college. 

When I started to college you could have gone very handily for 
$100 a month, room and board and live first class. Since then it has 
gotten more expensive. But even then I was reluctant to go into 
debt to the extent of $3.000 or $4.000. 

As I look back I think perhaps it was foolish. But I believe there 
are many loan funds now that are not fully utilized. I do not know 
what the extent of those moneys is but I believe there are now con- 
siderable funds available for loan purposes. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Let me say to the gentleman that our committee has 
looked into that question fairly extensively to date and here is what 
we find about loan funds. There are in total amount considerable loan 
funds. But those loan funds, by and large, are repayable at 3 months, 
6 months, 1 year,2 years. You almost never find one repay: abla’ in more 
than 2 years. That is, the great average of them are short term. 

Mr. Trompson. There are $60 million of loan funds. 

Mr. Exsiorr. If there is $60 million my judgment would be that 
$40 million of that money would be payable in short terms. 

I can hardly think of anything that a sophomore in college needs less 
than he does— - 
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Mr. Brooks. A 90-day paper. 

Mr. Exxiorr. A 90-day paper. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. It would not help him much, would it ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. One of the proposals we are wrestling with here is 
one that provides for repayment over a period of 10 years. And some- 
body figured it out. I had not figured it myself, but somebody figured 
out ‘that $5,000 over a period of 10 years would repay itself with 2 

recent interest, I think, at about $45 a month or as like that. 

Mr. Brooks. T think that that may well be true. I did not consider 
the total educational problem as you all have. I was thinking more in 
line of the emergency we now have on scientific education. That is the 
problem that I was attempting to deal with, that segment of it. It 
may be that a revolving loan fund would be desirable. In my own 
experience I have not found it was necessary. Mine is only a very 
limited individual’s experience and may not prove true all over. There 
may be a need for a general loan fund. 

Mr. Evuiorr. The number of scholarships is some 20,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Twenty thousand scholarships for a 6-year period, 
that gives us 120,000 scientifically trained people, either for industry 
or the purpose of teaching. This would not bring about any great in- 
balance in the percentage ‘of scientific ally trained compared ‘with Eng- 
lish, economics, history, and social study majors. Neither would ‘it 
detract from the need of the teachers. I think it will involve that, too. 
It will help the teaching shortage for these same scientific studies. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from West Virginia, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Bartey. I have no direct questions to ask, Mr. Chairman. I 
feel more hopeful that we will get somewhere in the field of Gov- 
ernment assistance in education when I realize a man is coming up from 
the South and advocating Federal assistance in any field of education. 

Mr. Brooks. I am from east Texas. 

Mr. Baitey. You are to be congratulated. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you. You are very kind. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THompson. i: too, want to congratulate my friend, Congress- 
man Jack Brooks. 

I think that basically you have a good idea. I am sorry to have to 
take exception on the emphasis on science and engineering, because I 
am firmly convinced that if we have a need for scientists today—and 
Ihave repeated this so many times now that I am getting tired of 
hearing it myself. 

Mr. Brooxs. I have not heard it and I would be delighted to hear 
it. The committee might have heard your statement before. 

Mr. Tuompson. But I just feel if the Soviets come forward and 
advance in the field of biology as great as there was in rocketry then 
we might have someone ¢ oming in ‘and saying: “Let us educate 20,000 
biologists a year.” I think our people gravitate in line with their 
abilities to a variety of fields. I applaud this. I think it is super- 
lative as far as it goes. I would be infinitely more pleased with it 
if it had 20,000 or 60,000 in addition for the humanities, because we 
need people who understand other human beings as well as mechanics 
and machinists and I know the gentleman recognizes that. I like 
again the part of your bill in which the student can select his own 
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institution as long as it is an accredited institution. I think that 
is essential to this program. 

We have been talking, Jack, here, about a lot of tests to determing 
children’s abilities and then guidance and counseling service. Mp 
Elliott has it in his legislation and others have it. 

Do you think it would be helpful in the selection of the peopl 
whom you are after to educate if they were tested at a relatively early 
age and given guidance all the way through school to lead them jp 
the direction that you would like to see them go ¢ 

Mr. Brooxs. I would say it would be very helpful if they gaye 
comprehensive aptitude tests at the earliest practicable ages in order 
that the students might know at an early age that they had mor 
capabilities toward law than they did toward economics or they did 
toward mathematics, that they might use that as a guide for their 
own study. 

From the standpoint of examinations in my bill and in any bill 
I think we should have a uniform examination that they would al] 
take, not only to assure that we would get qualified candidates, but 
to serve as sort of a yardstick for our high school, for our local eduea- 
tional institutions. 

I have a short paragraph to that very point from William Benton, 
the publisher and chairman of the Encyclopedia Britannica. I would 
like to read itagain. Hesays: 

I am especially interested in your plan to set up qualifications for ‘‘the uniform 
examination given throughout the Nation to high school senior.” If the boys 
and girls from Texas are passing the examinations, while the boys and girls 
in Arizona are not—this would give major incentive to the citizens of Arizona 
to take a long hard look at their school system. 

This was just by example and it might be the other way around, 
It might be that those boys and girls in Arizona are passing with 
flying colors. 

Mr. Uva. It probably is. 

Mr. Brooks. While it could be those in some other States are not. 

Mr. THompson. Like those in West Texas, for instance? 

Mr. Brooks. That might be the case. 

I think a uniform test would give us a basis on which to evaluate 
the job that our high schools and local school boards are doing with- 
out pointing out that some of them are not what they would like to be. 

Mr. Tompson. I think there is fairly substantial agreement on 
this subject among members of the committee, and we are going to 
have testify the head of the educational service, that is, the organiza- 
tions that do the college entrance board examinations, and all sorts 
of education testing and it is Dr. Henry Chauncey. 

When he has told us their procedures and so forth, we will learns 
great deal that will be of assistance to us. 

I thank you again very, very much for coming and I think this is 
an excellent proposition. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Upatt. I have just a comment or two. 

Our colleague from Texas is a very stimulating member, as we all 
know, and his presentation today here has, I think, been first rate. 
It is obvious, as usual, that he has gotten underneath the surface and 
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{think his proposal is going to be very helpful for us in drafting 
legislation. i 

Like our colleague from West Virginia, I am very encouraged be- 
cause of not only the leadership being provided by our colleague who 
ig chairman of the committee, but by the gentleman from Texas, be- 
cause many have said there is more opposition to Federal aid in 
education programs in the southern part of the country than else- 
where and I think these gentlemen are proving that some of the best 
thinking is coming from that area and it is a very refreshing thing. 

Mr. Brooxs. I would like to say in defense, if it is necessary, of 
those most wonderful citizens in the world, from the south, that elect 
Brother Elliott and myself, that I have had very little adverse criti- 
cism of my proposal from my home district where I discussed it with 
educators and school boards from over the district and then the press 
ran several stories on my proposal. Actually, we have had good 
reception for it. 

Ido not think there is any antipathy toward some sort of encourage- 
ment for young people anywhere in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to belabor the point. I am sorry I 
took so much of your time. I do enjoy visiting and I learned some- 
thing myself. I want to assure you of my cooperation with the com- 
mittee in whatever you feel is best to help solve this educational 
problem. I do not know whether we can get a bill passed. It is going 
tobea tough fight. 

But I think, if you will just take my suggestion, if you at the soonest 

ssible date get a bill out of your committee so we can start work on 
iton the floor and start getting some encouragement, I think we would 
have a chance, a real chance of passing it this year. 

Mr. THomeson. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooxs. I want to thank you again. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Congressman Brooks. Your 
testimony has been most helpful and we appreciate it very much. 

The two witnesses that we have just heard are all the witnesses for 
today. 

The committees will hear on next Monday at 10 o’clock Admiral 
Rickover and until 10 o’clock on Monday the committee stands 
adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:26 a. m., Friday, February 7, 1958, the subcom- 
mittees recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, February 10, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectaL Epucatrion 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL Epucation, 
ComMirrre ON Epucation AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott, presiding. 

Present: (Subcommittee on Special Education) Representatives 
Elliott (Chairman) and Green. 

(Subcommittee on General Education) Representatives Bailey, 
Metcalf, Thompson, and Haskell. 

Also present : Representatives Wier, Gwinn, and Holt. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. Gra- 
ham, minority clerk; Charles M. Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy 
Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief inves- 
tigator; and Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittees studying the 30-odd bills before 
it dealing with scholarships, loans, work study, equipment for scien- 
tific education, in both the high school and the college, and with pro- 
visions pertaining to counseling, guidance, and consultation and 
others, will please be in order. 

The committee is happy to have as a witness today Adm. H. G. 
Rickover, a graduate of the United States Naval Academy and 
Columbia University. Admiral Rickover is presently assigned to the 
Division of Reactor Development of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and is also serving as Assistant Chief of the Bureau for Nuclear 
Propulsion, Bureau of Ships, Department of Navy. 

Admiral Rickover has given much of his time to studying the edu- 
cational problems of this country as well as to studying the systems 
of other countries in recent years. 

He has distinguished himself in many fields, and we are delighted 
to have him here this morning. 

Admiral Ricxover. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. With that as a background, Admiral Rickover, you 
may proceed in any manner you desire. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. H. G. RICKOVER, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
DIVISION OF REACTOR DEVELOPMENT, ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION, AND ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU FOR NUCLEAR PRO- 
PULSION, BUREAU OF SHIPS, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Admiral Rickxover. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
but I believe that the work of your committee is about as important 
asthe work of any committee in Congress. 
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I further believe that your work should not be predicated on the 
particular momentary requirements of defense, but that the subjeg 
of education can stand on its own feet. In fact, I believe that eqy. 
cation is more important than the Army, the Navy, or the Air Forg 
or even the Atomic Energy Commission. It is on this basis that] 
would like to address myself to your committee. 

We really have a much greater problem than defense, when yp 
consider education, because in this rapidly spiraling technological 
period that we are in, no country can remain a first-class power 
unless it gives primary attention to education. 

Furthermore, the people of no democracy can remain free and 
ignorant at the same time. 

So we have the problem of what science is doing to us. We alg 
have the problem of rapid depletion of natural resources. The only 
way we can lick that problem is through trained manpower. I dono 
mean only engineers and scientists, I mean in all professional ep. 
deavors. 

Having said this, I would rather that you ask me questions. I think 
that I can bring my thoughts out best through answering your ques. 
tions than through a prepared statement. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Admiral Rickover, the bill which I introduced pro. 
vides for 40,000 scholarships to be awarded to the bright boys and 
girls who are selected by the State commissions. 

Of course, that thought is predicated upon the fact that roughlya 
quarter of a million per year of our brightest students are not going 
on to college. The studies indicate that the biggest single reason 
that they do not go on to college is the fact that they do not have the 
money to pay the $1,500 or so that college education requires per year 
now. The scholarships are on the basis of $1,000 each. 

The administration has before the committee a bill calling for 
10,000 scholarships. It is thought according to the testimony of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, that those scholar. 
ships will run in the nature of $750 each. 

Those scholarships would be awarded on the basis of need as well 
as brilliance or high intellectual capacity. 

Would you care to comment upon those proposals as one of the 
means of attacking the educational deficiencies and shortages that 
the country finds itself faced with today ? 

Admiral Ricxover. I believe that your statement that students do 
not go on to college because of financial need is only partly true 
I think, perhaps, a greater reason is that the love of learning has 
not been instilled in the students by their teachers. This is not the 
teachers’ fault, it is the fault of our system of education. 

Although I thoroughly agree with the purposes of your bill, andit 
certainly would do a great deal of good, I do not think you are really 
hitting at the crux of our educational problem. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What do you think, Admiral, is the crux of the 
problem ? 

Admiral Rickxover. The crux of our educational problem is pretty 
much a complete revision of our entire primary and secondary schoo 
system. I do not know whether you are really going to help that 
basic defect through your bill. In fact, I believe that there are cer 
tain aspects of your bill which may hurt. 
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For example, I think that by giving even greater control to the 
professional educationalist, you may be perpetuating a system which 
weshould get rid of. ‘ 

I agree with the purposes of your bill, but I would not let the con- 
trol of it be vested by the State boards of education. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Admiral, what do you think of the provision for 
joans? My bill contains a provision for $40 million a year for loans 
to needy students, again to be selected by State commissions. There 
are other bills before the committee that have some similar provisions. 
Mrs. Knutson of Minnesota, has a bill that pertains to loans alto- 

ther. There are other bills of varying degrees. 

What is your impression about a system of loans ? 

Admiral Ricxover. I agree with your system of loans, and I think 
it is not entirely necessary that the Federal Government do this. I 
think there are some private organizations that would be prepared to 
advance loans to students, perhaps with some Federal guaranty, just 
as we guarantee savings in banks. I think there has been some start 
on that. 

I thoroughly agree with all the purposes of your bill except one, 
sir, and that is to spend money on vocational training. I believe that 
vocational training can be done far better by industry than by any 
schools of the Government. We are cluttering up our schools with 
items which do not really belong there. 

Outside of that, I agree with all the purposes except that one. 

I do not agree entirely with your method of carrying it out. 

Mr. Exniorr. You would say then, Admiral, that the title of the 
bill pertaining to vocational abatatinn you do not agree should be in 
the bill ? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. I think industry could do a much bet- 
ter job on vocational training and in a much shorter time than the 
schools. The public schools are not a place for that sort of a thing. 

The function of the schools should be to train the intellect and 
not to train people in manual arts. I think this has been one of the 
big defects of our educational system, that we have devoted too much 
of our space and our teaching talent in that field. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Do you agree with my idea for a work-study program 
as contained in one of the titles of my bill? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You agree with that approach to the solution ? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes. I will repeat, sir, aside from the voca- 

tional training, I agree with the purpose of your bill, but not in the 
manner of execution. 
_ You might ask me what recomendations I would have for executing 
it, I would do it on a Federal basis. For example, you provide in 
your bill for the granting of congressional medals to high-school stu- 
dents who stand within the first 5 percent of their class. You may 
really be doing a great deal of harm there, because in some States, 
and-I think right in your State, you might hurt your State, because 
[believe the attempt should be to upgrade the school system, not to 
hand out medals where the school system may not be the best one. 

If the parents in your State found that their children were not as 
good as others, it might force your school system to do better. 
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You may actually hide defects by giving medals where medals ay 
not due. 

[ would give them on the basis of merit, on a national merit basis 
not by States. 

Mr. Extszorr. Admiral Rickover, how would you go about upgrad- 
ing the schools, as you speak of them ? 

‘Admiral Rickover. As an engineer, the first I would do would 
to set up specifications. We have today about 50,000 school boards 
in the United States. I think that 20,000 of these take care of about 
95 percent of the pupils. You cannot possibly have a decent standard 
for schools where you have 20,000 or more school boards who are not 
properly educated in the field of setting up standards. 

There has been some start made toward alleviating this situation, 
I believe in Connecticut, about a month ago, they decided to set u 
State standards. There should be a Federal standard. This should 

not be binding on any State, of course. This should not be set y 
through the Office of Education. The Federal Government should 
set this up possibly through the National Science Foundation or 
through some group of scholars. They should set up a national 
standard for what abilities a high-se hool student should possess on 
graduation from high school or secondary school. 

For the people who can pass these examinations, I would givea 
national medal. It should not be for those who happen to stand in 
the first 5 percent of a particular State. 

I think this is the most pressing problem. The setting of stand- 
ards could be solved in about 2 or 3 months, perhaps, with the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 to $100,000. It does not take much money. 

We could find out what other countries have done, find out how 
they handled the problems, and then we could decide how to go about 
having our high-school students, at the time they graduate, equal, in 
scholastic ability, to the high-school students of other countries. 

At the present time in many other countries the students of the 
same age of ours are about 3 years ahead. This is an intolerable 
situation at the present time. 

Mr. Ex.rorr. Admiral Rickover, have you given any study to the 
Russian system of education ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. I have given study to the Russian, 
to the English, to the Swiss, to the Swedish, to the Dutch, and to the 
French systems. 

Mr. Extiorr. How about comparing for us, just briefly, the Eng- 
lish system and ours? Are they relatively on the same plane or not! 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. They are on a higher plane than ours. 
The English system is a good one to compare with, because England 
faced about the same problem we did 100 years ago. They had the 

same problem of religious schools and Gov ernment. schools. They 
solved that problem. "T think what they did might be a lesson to us 
We could borrow some lessons from them in improving our schools. 

I think it was about 1840, before there were the beginnings of 
— control of education away from the Anglican Church. This 

as not re ally effective until the educational law which was passed 
in 1902. At that time, public schools were finally set up in England. 
By “public schools” I mean real public schools, and not the private 
schools which are called public schools. 
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The debates connected with that bill were about the most stormy 
debates they had in over half a century in the House of Commons 
and in Parliament. But they finally hammered out a bill which pro- 
vided for public education, with Government grants to assist public 
education. 

There were two distinct provisions put in that bill which made it 
effective. One, they would give no money to any school unless they 
met standards. And not one pound was ever given to any school 
unless they met standards which were set up by the Government. 
Secondly, they reserved the right of sending inspectors to see whether 
the money was spent properly. 

The first part can be done even in our Government. The second 
part could not be done. 

However, these inspectors never told any school what todo. They 
simply went around and compared what went on in one school and 
another, and give them helpful suggestions. 

The same system is in vogue in England today. 

In addition, they set up a system for scholarships, not directly 
from the government to the schools or to the universities, but via a 
university grants committee which operates under the British Treas- 
ury. Thereby they provide an indirect method for handing out the 
scholarships, but they do not hand their scholarships to educationalists. 

In my opinion, this would be one of the greatest disservices we could 
do in the country today, to strengthen the position of these boards of 
education who have been so largely responsible for the mess we find 
ourselves in today. 

I think this is one of the most important things I could say this 
morning. 

Mr. Mercatr. Would the gentleman yield? I want to clarify 
something. 

Mr. Exniorr. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr You say “State boards of education.” In many of 
the States, the State boards of education are lay groups consisting of 
maybe the ex officio members elected to office and certain appointed 
oflicers by the government. 

Admiral Rickover. Perhaps I should express it a little clearer. 

Mr. Mercatr. Do you mean that, or do you mean the professional 
educator / 

Admiral Rickover. The professional educators. I am sorry. I 
really meant that. 

You see, in this bill that you have there is a means whereby the hold 
of the professional educators would be strengthened. I think this is 
something we must stop. 

Mr. Metcautr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Ricxover. Have I cleared that up, sir? 

Mr. Mercaur. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Admiral Rickover, would you proceed with your 
comparison of our system and the Russian system ? 

Admiral Rickover. The Russian system is essentially the Euro- 
pean educational system. There is nothing peculiarly Russian in it. 


Russia, before the revolution, had started in to adopt the European 
system, 
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Would you care to hear something about the origins of the Eupo. 
pean’s educational system ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, a brief statement about it. 

Admiral Ricxover. The universities of Europe, of course, are a dj. 
rect descendant of the Greek school system. The first attempt to haye 
schools for the common people came with the Protestant revoluti 
because Luther believed and the Protestants believed man had direst 
access to God. They believed it was necessary for everybody to lear 
how to read the Bible. In order to study the Bible, they had to knoy 
how to read. Up to that time, the church had denied people permissign 
to read the Bible. 

So in 1524, Luther addressed a letter to all the officials in Germany, 
urging them to set up schools where all people could learn how to read, 
That was the beginning of the common school system. 

That would have gotten along pretty well except a 30-year war came 
along in 1618, and that pretty much wrecked everything. Then when 
Prussia became a power, they instituted compulsory education for al] 
the people. This was done by Prussia, not because Frederick |] 
particularly cared about educating his people, but as a military neces. 
sity. He found that in fighting the wars even at that time, he had to 
train his people to read. 

So they instituted compulsory education. That is, primary edu 
cation, not university education. 

That system went on until the Napoleonic Wars. 

In 1806, when the French defeated Prussia, the Prussians realized 
if they were ever to become a power again, they would have to com- 
pletely revitalize their educational system. So they revitalized or 
they changed many other institutions in Prussia. They put Von 
Humboldt, a nationalist, in charge of changing their school system, 
He introduced what is today essentially the European educational 
system. 

Even when Germany was unified in 1871, although the constitution 
provided that each state would be responsible for its own edueation, 
they nevertheless, all of them, adopted the Prussian system because it 
was so good. 

At the end of the war of 1870, the French adopted the Prussian sys- 
tem because they realized that one of the main reasons why they had 
been defeated so easily by the Prussians and why the Prussians had 
won the wars of 1864 and 1866 so easily was on account of their fine 
educational system. This Prussian system, this German system, has 
been adopted by nearly all of the western countries of Europe, in- 
cluding the British. It took the British 100 years to do it because of 
the clerical fight. 

Getting back to Russia, before the revolution they also had oda 
this system, and in 1914, when the First World War broke out, about 
50 percent of the Russian children were attending elementary school, 
and a small number were attending universities based on the European 
system. 

When the Bolsheviks seized power, they threw this all out. They 
wanted to set up a system where political dogma controlled, instead 
of the old system. This went on for about 15 years. Finally they 
learned that they could not carry out their 5-year plans with a political 
school system. 
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They adopted many of the ideas which had been taught in Teachers 
College at Columbia University. They finally found out they had 
to scrap that whole thing. They gave up Marxist. dogma and went 
right back to the European educational system. 

r. Batrtey. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
from West Virginia ? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Baitey. Admiral, you are not suggesting we start a Bolshevik 
revolution in this country in order to change our educational system, 
are you ? 

nivel Rickover. No, sir. I am saying quite the opposite. I 
was going to say that after they saw the failure of their Bolshevik 
school system, then went right back to the European system. They 
had enough strength of character, they had enough political realism 
about them, to throw out political dogma when they saw they could not 
carry out this industrialization of their country. 

I am suggesting exactly the opposite. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The altar from New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. The inference might be that we have already the Bol- 
shevik introduction of our bad educational system, and what the ad- 
miral is recommending is that we get back to the basic educational 
system. 

Ex driral Ricxover. I would not call it Bolshevik, sir. Its effect 
might be the same; that is correct, sir. I am sorry I was misunder- 
stood on that, but I can assure you I do not believe that. 

Mr. Baitey. Let me interrupt long enough to assure the Admiral 
that I was not under any misapprehension. I knew fully what you 
had in mind. I just raised the point to develop the situation a little 
more than it had been. 

Admiral Rickover. They went right back to the European system. 

I, as I said, I believe that their leaders deserve a great deal of 
credit. When they were faced with a situation which they could not 
lick by force or by propaganda, it was insoluble by either of those 
methods, they went right back to a hard-boiled viewpoint and they 
started making their children work hard. 

As a result today after about 25 years of effort along this line, 
they have a 10-year comprehensive school system which and in these 
10 years they cover what we do in 14 years, what our children cover 
from 6 to 18. 

Their children as of last year started at seven. This year or next 
year they will start at six, according to a new law. So they will be 
finishing by the time they are 16 or 17 what we finish at 18. 

But at this age they will know what our college students know in 
their field at age 21 or 22. 

_ This is the real significant thing that has not been understood. It 
is not a Russian system. It isa Seurensan system. The Europeans 
take another year or two to accomplish the same thing. 

This fact has never been gotten across in the United States. We 
are always making a mistake by equating the European secondary 
schools with our high schools. There is no such comparison at all, 
Mr. Elliott. 
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When a student finishes a secondary school in Europe he is read 
for professional work, which means the same as graduate work in this 
country. 

This is the important point to remember, that we can gain 2 or} 
years in our educational system by studying ‘other school systems and 
by adopting from them that which is best. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. Admiral, I agree with much of what you say. There 
are a couple points of disagreement. Who is in charge of the edueg. 
tional system in Russia ? 

Admiral Rickover. The educational system in Russia is run from 
a central activity. It is run from the central government. It is ip 
all the other countries too. It is in France and in Germany. 

Mrs. Green. Who is in charge? 

Admiral Ricxover. I do not know the name of the individual. 

Mrs. Green. Are the educators in charge of the educational sys. 
tem in Russia ? 

Admiral Rickxover. No, the people in charge of the education in 
any of the western European countries, inc luding Russia, are scholars, 
not educators. 

Mrs. GreEN. You mean it is impossible to be an educator anda 
scholar at the same time / 

Admiral Ricxover. No, it is not at all impossible, but it generally 
is not true, because the educators as a rule are interested in the 
methods of education and not in the subject matter. 

May I develop that point? 

Mrs. Green. Yes, I wish you would because I am at a loss to 
understand your fine distinction. 

Admiral Rickxover. Let me try to explain that if I can. 

This business of methods in education started with Rousseau, and 
was later take on by Pestalozzi, who was a Swiss, and who started 
this whole system of modern methods of education. 

The intent at that time was that these methods would apply only 
to the kindergarten and not to the first six grades, because after that 
the important thing is the subject matter. 

It really gets down to an issue: Do you teach the subject or do you 
teach the child? In Europe they teach the subject. For a man to be 
qualified as a teacher he must know his subject. The exception isi 
the first six grades where their emphasis is placed on teaching the 
child. 

What we have done here as a result of Henry James and Deweyis 
to teach the child. This in my opinion is what is so de: adly wrong 
with our school system. Our educators have become adept in teaching 
methods rather than in teaching the subject. 

Mrs. Green. You make rather a blanket indictment of all educators 
of this country, do you not ? 

Admiral Ricxover. Not all. Their problems are exceptions. 

Mrs. Green. As an admiral if we had matters of defense to decide 
should we go to the experts in the military ? 

Admiral Rrcxover. Mrs. Green, are you not qualified to talk about 
a school system too? Does one have to be an educator? If I think 
something is wrong with the police system in Washington, am I not 
qualified to talk about it ? 
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Mrs. Green. I think you are, but I think it is rather a serious charge 
to say that no educators are qualified to talk about education. 

Admiral Ricxover. I said there probably were some exceptions. 

Mrs. Green. I do not understand. If we have problems as far as 
medicine is concerned would you not go to the doctors, the ones who 
are the professional doctors ? 

Admiral Ricxover. But I notice that Congress has a committee that 
js studying that same subject. By what authority do you get into 
that? How is Congress qualified? I see in the papers you are study- 
ing these goof pills or whatever it is. 

Mr. Wier. Tranquilizers. 

Admiral Rickover. Of course you are as a citizen of a democracy 
entitled to question anything that is going on in Government. 

Mrs. GREEN. Admiral, we do not disagree on that. The only point 
of disagreement is apparently your charge that educators are the ones 
who are not qualified to decide what should be taught in our educa- 
tional system. 

Admiral Ricxover. I claim that they are not best qualified, Mrs. 
Green. 

Mrs. Green. Do you claim that the doctors are not best qualified 
todiscuss medicine then ¢ 

Admiral Rickover. Oh, yes; Ido. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you claim lawyers are not best qualified to discuss 
legal matters ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, I do, because the lawyers and the doctors 
have a much better professional standing than educators. I would 
certainly agree with you that lawyers and doctors are better quali- 
fied. However, up to 50 years ago the doctors were not qualified, 
and it took Mr. Flexner several years until he cleaned up the mess 
inour medical schools. 

There is no institution so hallowed that it cannot be judged by 
other people. Whenever you get to a point where you let the in- 
dividuals in a given calling or profession be their own judges, you’re 
in for trouble. 

Mrs. Green. Do you mean that the doctors in the American medi- 
cal profession are not ? 

Admiral Rickover. They are today but they were not at one time. 
It took a great deal of stirring to make them competent. I think the 
same type of stirring is necessary today in education. 

Mrs, Green. I think we could reevaluate our educational program 
and perhaps do a better job. 

I think we can always learn, but I certainly would take exception 
to your statement that the educators of this country are not the ones 
who are qualified to judge the educational program or to improve 
It. 

Admiral Rickover. They are not best qualified. 

Mrs. Green. Who is? 

Admiral Ricxover. There are too many vested interests. 

Mrs. Green. Who would you suggest ? 

Admiral Ricxover. I would take scholars. 

Mrs. Green. Would you name scholars who are not educators? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, there are many of them. As a matter of 
= there are very few scholars who would wish to be called edu- 
cators, 
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Mrs. Green. Would you name some? 

Admiral Ricxover. Dr. Griswold at Yale is one. He is not ap 
educator. He is a scholar. Dr. Teller is not an educator; he ig q 
physicist. 

T woah have the various subjects which are taught in our schools 
Judged by people who are professional in the subject, not professional 
in the method of teaching the subject. 

Mrs. Green. You mean you cannot be professional in both? 

Admiral Ricxover. You can be, yes, but very few people are, 

Mrs. Green. I think this is almost a cliché. I have heard it time 
after time in this committee. “Let us not leave it to the professional 
educators.” 

Admiral Ricxover. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. I think this cannot be documented. I think it can. 
not be established by fact. I think it isan emotional appeal. If there 
be weaknesses in our educational system today, and I grant you I think 
there are some, I think it is due not only to the deficiencies among the 
educators, but to the demand of other groups, to the demand of the 
eats that we spend more money on the military and we do not spend 
it on education, to the demand of the chambers of commerce that we 
should not spend money on education, to the demand of the American 
Medical Association that we spend it on other things. 

It grieves me to have people come and repeat time after time this 
cliche, that the people who are not qualified to work on the educa- 
tional program are the professional educators. 

I judge that president after president of the universities of this 
country who are charged with the responsibility of administering an 
educational program are honored to be called professional educators. 

I suspect that the majority of the people in the country do not share 
that opinion that the professional educators are not the ones who 
should judge our educational system. 

Admiral Ricxover. That is the trouble in the United States, Mrs. 
Green, that the majority of the people in the country do not really 
know how bad our educational system is. That is the trouble. 

I am not against educators if you mean by an educator a man who 
is proficient in the subject matter. But I am against people who just 
dabble in education. 

Take a lawyer, and I imagine there are some members of this com- 
mittee who are lawyers, are they judged by their tone of voice or how 
they act in the courtroom or are they judged by their knowledge of 
law? 

Mrs. Green. Are you saying that a teacher’s competency is entirely 
judged by his tone of voice and how he acts in the classroom? 

Admiral Ricxover. I said “teachers” not “educators.” No, ma’am, 
I think teachers in this country deserve a great deal of credit. Per- 
haps you have been a teacher. I have great respect for our teachers. 
I think they have done a marvelous job considering the circumstances 
including salaries under which they have to operate. It is not teachers 
T am talking about, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Again you are distinguishing between a teacher and 
an educator. 

Admiral Ricxover. I am only distinguishing between teachers and 
scholars and on the other hand professional edeahiens whose job it 18 
to teach the methods of teaching rather than the subject. 
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I say that this is all — up to the sixth grade, but not beyond that. 

Mrs. Green. Besides Dewey, would you name other people whom 
you call professional educators? I am curious about this. 

Admiral Ricxover. I do not think that in a congressional commit- 
tee, having stated my opinion of educators, that you would want me to 
start in giving names, would you? I do not think that is a fair 

uestion. 

on Green. I see no particular reason not to, because I think it 
js a blanket indictment that you cannot back up by saying that the 
professional educators in this country are not the ones who can judge 
the educational system. 

Admiral Ricxover. This is the very reason why your committee is 
meeting. 

If our school system is all right you would not be wasting your time 
here. 

Mrs. Green. I think you are wrong in that assumption, sir. We 
recognize deficiencies and we recognize a lack of money that has been 
spent on the educational program over a period of years, and as a 
congressional committee we are meeting to see if there is a Federal 
responsibility. 

ut we are certainly not meeting here on the assumption that our 
educational system is all wrong. I think that is not the assumption 
that this committee is operating under. 

Admiral Ricxover. I cannot answer to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say this to you, Admiral Rickover, 
that I really believe that the gentlewoman from Oregon was the type of 
school teacher who was good in the subject matter and good in the 
methods too. 

Admiral Ricxover. I believe that from the way she has talked. 

The Cuarrman. I promised to recognize the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Hour. Admiral Rickover, I am sorry I came in late. I am not 
amember of the subcommittee. I am a member of the committee. I 
am here because of interest in hearing your testimony. I am sorry I 
missed your specific recommendations, but I will get a copy of the 
record and see what they were. 

I gather, when I came in, you were commenting to a certain degree 
onthe Russian system of education, or you referred to it. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hour. Something has concerned me, having made a visit over 
to Russia and discovering that the things you learn are just about 
what they want you to learn, the things you see are about what they 
want you to see. 

We have discovered lately that these folks are fairly capable in the 
art of propaganda lineaghout the world. I cannot ask what you 
commented on because I did not hear you. I would be curious to know 
whether you think we are getting the true picture of the Russian 
educational system. 

_ lam not saying it is essential to have that to decide what we do, but 
it seems to be a factor now. Everybody is talking about it. I am 
curious because I saw so many of these people from Harvard and other 
_ over there that were supposedly gathering data for this study. 

ey had trouble getting around and getting answers to questions the 
same as I did. 
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Do you think we are getting a fair look-see to see what they are 
doing ¢ 

Admiral Ricxover. I think we are getting the results of their gys. 
tem, what they have done, sir. f 

I mentioned this before you came in. It is not a Russian system, 
it is essentially the standard European educational system which has 
been fixed up. It has cut out all frills. It has cut out the things that 
we have in a democracy where we try to take care of the needs of the 
people themselves. 

The people are being used by their government to make them pre- 
eminent in certain fields which are conducive to their military strength, 
It is obvious that they have done well in that. 

What has come out of this demonstration is something that few of us 
ever wish to believe. We believe that it is impossible for people of 
scientific types to work under a system like that. We also believe 
that people who are to become professional, proficient, and outstanding 
scientists and engineers have to have freedom. 

What the Russians have demonstrated is that for certain selected 
objectives, particularly with the subject taught that have no political 
connotations, it is possible to have very highly skilled people learn 
these things without the type of freedom we have. 

Perhaps there is the desire on the part of some scientific people to 
escape into an ivory tower where they can do what they wish and not 
worry too much about what goes on in the rest of the country. 

I think this is the danger that faces us. Certainly their people will 
not be taught to improve themselves as human beings, but they are 
being taught to produce potent weapons. 

Mr. Hott. I share your concern about the educators. I think of 
some of the people in our local school boards. I do not know whether 
you call them that, but that is what I would call the educators, to a 
certain degree. 

Out in my district, in the San Fernando Valley, we are probably 
making as many of these missiles in other parts of country as in any 
place else in the country. We have 4,000 youngsters going to school 
at the building I got them, the old Birmingham Hospital. 

One thing has concerned me, there will soon be 5,000 or 6,000 
youngsters going into the school. Here we are spending all this 
money at other things around there, and these youngsters have noth- 
ing but a half a day of school. 

What concerns me to a very great degree, not being a scientist at all, 
is can the local school system, can the educators provide the necessary 
equipment for these youngsters in the laboratories ? 

Admiral Ricxover. Can your local system afford not to provide 
them, Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Hour. Frankly we can just barely afford to build the schools 
fast enough. We have a real problem, which is one of the reasons I 
am sitting on this committee, because I fee] it is an overall problem. 

Admiral Rickover. I think perhaps we pay too much attention 
to facilities rather than teaching. That is where we could save a lot 
of money. 

I do not think the money is the entire problem with our school 
system. I do not think Congress is going to lick this educational 
problem simply by appropriating a lot of money. We always do 
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that. If we have a military problem we will appropriate another 
$114 billion then that is finished. ren 

If we have a school problem we think we can lick it by money. 

I do not think that is the answer at all. 

I do not think to improve our school system necessarily involves a 
great deal of money. As you know we are spending about 4 percent 
oneducation. The Russians are spending about 8 percent. We have 
about 5 to 6 percent of our students who get on to professional study, 
that is graduate study. 

The Russians have 8 to 12 percent. 

There is a country which has one-third of the national income that 
we have, the income per capita is about one-third, who spends twice 
asmuch as we do on schools. 

But it is not all money. I think it is increasing the excellence of 
the teaching and making our youngsters work hard. 

Here I would like to say something which I hope that Mrs. Green 
willagree with me. We are depending too much on the schools. The 
parents have a responsibility too. 

We cannot send children to school for a few hours a day when the 
mother and father get off to work and put the whole load on the 
schoolteachers. They cannot carry that load, particularly when the 
average grammar school has about 27 or 30 children in a class. They 
would have to be superhuman to do anything like that. 

We have gotten into the habit of just throwing the children off to 
school and depending on the school to perform all of the functions, not 
only educational, but moral and home training and all the rest of it. 

We must deliberately take the excess things out of the schools and 
make them places where the children learn, and require the parents 
to assume their responsibilities as far as the children are concerned. 

Specifically I would throw all of these fringe items out of the 
schools. For example, in one city in Illinois they have a course on 
how to tell when you are in love. I think there is a better place than 
a school to find that out. There is a more appropriate place to find 
out whether you are in love than the school system. It certainly has 
no place there. 

I understand last week at a meeting of the President’s committee 
at Yale, someone mentioned that one school had a course in “rest”. 
You got credit for resting. 

In Florida in one of the universities they have a course in fly- 
casting. The taxpayers should not pay for things like that. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, in order that the picture might be 
fully presented, I sat next to Dr. Harrison Brown of Cal Tech at 
the time he made the statement about courses in rest. At the same 
time he also pointed out that there are a tremendous number of high 
schools in the country which are doing a magnificent job of offering 
solid subjects. 

It seems to me we are so inclined to pick out the exception. We 
generalize and say this is the kind of education we have in the 
United States. 

_ I gave the example the other day. I have a sophomore son attend- 
ing a public high school in the District of Columbia, who is taking 
Latin, biology, English, geometry, and algebra. There are hundreds 
of thousands like him who are also taking solid subjects and who 
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are getting a good educational program in the hands of the educator, 

Now I am in agreement with the gentleman. I think there ary 
deficiencies in our educational program. I think that the youngster 
should work harder. I think they were inclined to get by the easy 
way. I think the demand of the parents in the community has done 
a great deal to water down the educational program. 

Admiral Ricxover. That is correct. 

Mrs. Green. There is a responsibility we must all meet. The onl 
difference that the gentleman and I have is his willingness to classi 
all school people or all educators as professional educators who can- 
not and should not be given the responsibility of improving the edu- 
cational program. 

On this I heartily disagree. I have a much higher regard—mor 
— for professional educators than does the admiral. 

would also agree with the gentleman that we cannot cure the 
deficiencies in the educational program just by the appropriation 
of money. However, I would not say that money woul not help. 

Someone has said, “We not only need a crash program in educa- 
tion, but we need a cash program in education.” 

Surely we could attract some of the best brains, the best scholars, 
to our educational system if we would offer the same kind of wages 
that industry pays. 

Admiral Ricxover. That is correct; I agree. 

Mrs. Green. Or the same kind of wages that were paid in many, 
many other fields. 

Admiral Rickover. Mrs. Green, if you and I could get together 
sometime I bet we would get along well on this subject. As you 
know, I have advocated that one of the first steps that I would take 
would be to immediately double the salaries of all teachers. 

You know back in Imperial Germany before World War I uni- 
versity people used to be rated socially the same as Army officers, 
which was the highest social standing. 

To give you an idea of what they thought of teachers, I wanted to 
bring that out. I think we should do the same thing in this a 
First, we should make teaching a profession, which it is not really 
now; and we should make it the most respected profession in the 
country. 

It so happens that in this country we judge people by the salaries 
they get. Therefore, I would immediately raise the salaries even if 
it included paying higher salaries than they deserve, because ulti- 
mately this would lead to attracting better people into the profession, 

Tam all for you. 

Mrs. Green. I am interested in the gentleman’s statement that in 
Germany they paid the teachers even as much as they paid the mili- 
tary people. Then following that a couple of sentences later he said, 
“even if some of the educators were overpaid.” 

Admiral Ricxover. I did not say “educators.” I said “teachers.” 
You keep on confusing teaching ability with educational ability. 

Mrs. Green. I am unwilling, Admiral, to determine the quality of 
an educational program by whether or not we win wars, or the quality 
of a teacher by whether or not he or she is paid as much as a military 
man. 

Admiral Rickover. I did not say that on the basis of winning wars. 
I merely indicated that education was so respected in Germany that 
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in a military state they respected their teachers as much as their 
officers. 
As you know at that time they had just as many freedoms in 
Germany as they had anywhere else or since in the world. It is not 
a case of respecting for military purposes, for they respected learn- 


» Green. I thought earlier in your discussion you were talking 
about the fine educational programs they had in Western Europe. 
And then you followed it by “they won wars.” 

Admiral Ricxover. No, I do not believe I said that. 

Mrs. Green. Then I misunderstood you. 

Admiral Ricxover. I believe I said that after the war of 1870 the 
French recognized that one of the main reasons for their defeat was 
due to their poor educational system. They adopted the Prussian 
educational system. So did other countries. 

It so happens that with the rapid advance of science and engineer- 
ing you must be prepared on these subjects. You must place more 
emphasis on science and engineering than you would want to because 
of the possibility of losing a war. Ido not like this. 

My idea on education is that we should improve all types of pro- 
fessional education, not just science and engineering. I do not agree 
with that at all. 

Mrs. Green. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Admiral Rickover. If we talked long enough you will find that 
you and I are in agreement. 

Mrs. GREEN. There are many areas of agreement. 

Mr. Hasxety. May I say that this magnificent testimony of yours 
is like a breath of fresh air coming into this room. I really appre- 
ciate your wonderful mind. 

Can I ask one question ? 

On the teachers’ salaries, would you care to comment on what the 
Federal Government might or might not do on this? 

Admiral Ricxover. I would be glad to, sir. What I would do is 
toset up through congressional action a level of what Congress thinks 
or what the Federal Government thinks a good teacher who can 
qualify on a certain subject should get. It certainly should be at least 
as much as some young engineers get who have been out of college 
l year. It should be a good salary. It should be made a real 
profession. 

Then for States that cannot afford it in certain selective subjects 
which Congress at a particular time thinks they’re important, I would 
make up that deficiency in salary. 

I would do that as perhaps a part of your bill. 

This can be voluntary. That is, the acceptance of this additional 
salary can be voluntary. You can thereby preserve the supposed 
constitutional standing of this thing. 

Incidentally, I do not fully agree that the Constitution prohibits 
help in schools. There is a general welfare clause in the Constitution. 
Tthink all of us are so afraid that people will be against what we are 
trying to do that you are hinging your actions here on defense and 
on State contro] of education. I do not think there is any particular 
virtue in that. Most other countries have found it essential to set 
national standards. 
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As I said at the beginning of my testimony, I think this committe 
could stand on its own feet. I think the job that you are trying to 
do here is more important than the job of any other committee } in 
Congress that I know of. 

If there were not enough money for this I would as a military may 
take the money away from a defense establishment. I consider 
education more important than current expenditures for defense, 

Mrs. Green, how do you like that ? 

Mas. Green. I like that from an admiral. 

Mr. Haske. In the Federal bill you put up a pool of funds. Hare 
you thought through the mechanics of that ? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes. You would probably have to limit it, 
I would limit it by setting standards. I would set up a Federal 
standard for teachers. 

Mr. Haskeu. Salarywise and competencewise / 

Admiral Ricxover. Both have to go together. 

Then if a teacher met that stand: ird or competence and if the going 

rate in the State was not enough, I would make that up to the teacher, 

Mr. Haskewi. As you know, 20 percent of our teachers today are 
not certified. 

Admiral Ricxover. Do not get me off on that subject because T will 
get into conflict with Mrs. Green again. 

Mrs. Green. That is where I think we agree. 

Admiral Rickover. Let me make this clear, sir. One of the things 
that they do in Europe in the western countries is that they havea 
standard for teachers. They have a standard for pupils who graduate 
from high school or secondary schools. They are given ex: iminations 

If, say, 90 percent of the graduates of a sec ond: ary school cannot 
pass the national examination and there is a weighted mark there 
where they take into account what the student has done during the 
course, and they weigh that with the final examination, that is a bad 
mark for that teacher. 

I would set up a Federal system of standards for teachers of a 
particular type in certain subjects which at a particular time the 
Federal Government has interest in. 

Today you no doubt would s yy mathematics, physics, certain foreign 
languages, perhaps biology. I do not know which you would do 
tomorrow. If the teacher can pass these examinations, and if in the 
particular State the teacher’s salary is not as high as another State, 
1 would have the Federal Government make up for that salary. 

Mr. Hasxett. Having set up these standards we would be short of 
teachers. 

Admiral Ricxover. I am sure it would not cost you a lot of money 
right away. 

Mr. Hasxexi. But you would have 40 children to the classroom. 

Admiral Ricxover. No, you cannot. 

Mr. Hasxexu. If you made the standards any higher than they are 
what are we to do for we cannot get over 20 percent certified. We 
agree in our objective. 

Admiral Rickover. Suppose you start in making your standards 

say 80 percent or 75 percent as high as you would ultimately want 
them. In my opinion this is the best way you can start improving 
the American educational system. 
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Of course there is another provision in your proposed bill that you 
would let teachers study, you would pay their way to improve them- 
selves. I am all in agreement with that. But then also give this 
guarantee that if they meet this standard you will take care of them 
fnancially. You will then start in getting good teachers. 

Mr. Haskeuu. Use the salary as an incentive. 

Mr. Wier. May I ask a question? What would happen in many 
of our major cities where you have, let’s say 50,000 more pupils where 
the sc T atboarda have the so-called automatic pay increase, and teach- 
ers get that added revenue as a matter of what we call seniority or 
moving along from year to year until they reach their maximum ? 
Would there not be a question raised there on the initiative of the 
individual teacher as against the school board’s policy of automatic 
increases ¢ 

Admiral Ricxover. I think you would find, sir, that regardless of 
all these automatic raises that you give, we still treat teachers as 
secondary-class citizens. None of these automatic raises are enough 
to take care of what a good teacher, a qualified teacher, should 
really get. 

I do not think there would be any conflict. 

Ultimately I think that as you got more teachers of this type there 
would be a great demand for them, and it practically would force 
communities ‘to pay their teachers higher in order to retain them. 

Mr. Wier. Who would determine this teacher’s added qualifica- 
tions ¢ 

Admiral Rickxover. There should be standards which are set up by 
the Federal Government. There is no other way you can do it. 

This is done in every country in Western Europe. The standards 
are set up centrally. You cannot do it any other way. 

Mr. Wier. I see the weaknesses of the automatic system. I served 
9 years on the Minneapolis Board of Education. I have seen the 
weaknesses of an automatic increase, where a teacher who is much more 
elicient and probably more acquainted with the work than any other 
teacher gets the same automatic increase. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, you cannot help that, because if you start 
doing it in any other way it would probably lead to too much ‘adminis- 
trative chaos. 

I do not think you will interfere with that at all because I do not 
believe that anywhere in the United States are teachers paid as much 
as the profession deserves. I did not say as much as the teacher de- 
serves, I said as much as the profession deserves. 

If you did set up these standards you would very quickly induce 
the teachers to improve themselves. You would also start to get people 
into the school system who are better. You would start to; get more 
men in the school system, if you paid them a living wage. 

I talked to one teacher in M: aryland. This came up at a PTA 
meeting where he was chastised because he was not preparing the 
children for college. He said, “Why should I? I do not get paid 
enough to send my own children to colleg e.” 

Mr. Wier. We will help them by en she go to the universities 
and take up supplemental work. 

Admiral Ricxover. It is not enough. I think there is no question 
about it, we are not paying our teachers enough. This is one reason 
why we are in the dilemma we are in. 
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Mr. Wier. That is all. 

Mr. Hour. Admiral, while we are on the teachers subject, I think 
if I recall correctly the last time I saw the national chart my State 
of California pays teachers in the top five, I believe. 

But as a practical problem when you go to writing legislation J 
agree with you. We are lucky the satellite thing came along. It gives 
us a chance to look at our educational system. 

Admiral Rickxover. That is the greatest service. It is a providen. 
tial warning, if we heed it. 

Mr. Hour. I agree. I think leadership has to be shown by the Fed. 
eral Government, if for no other reason because of our tax situation, 

Yet, on the other hand, I have a feeling that the complete central 
system that the Russians have would eventually come to a weakness, 

Admiral Ricxover. Why do you not take the English, the Freneh, 
the Swiss, or the Norwegian ? 

Mr. Hour. I accept it and stand corrected. A centralized control, 
Really I feel it is our system versus a centralized system. 

Admiral Ricxover. It is not a centralized system, sir. You are 
setting up standards. 

Mr. Horr. I agree with the standards. 

Admiral Ricxover. The Federal Government should not go beyond 
setting up standards to reward. 

Mr. Hour. You mentioned money. 

Admiral Rickover. But you are not forcing anyone to do this, 
They do in Russia and other European countries. For instance, in 
France, in any time of the day in any school in France in a particular 
grade the same subject is taught. I would not go that far. 

I would leave the teaching up to the local schools. But by having 
standards for both teachers and for pupils you do make it possible for 
the parents to find out how well their children are doing. 

This was my objection to this congressional medal for the top 6 
percent of students in any high school because actually you may be 
fooling the people in that State. In some States where the standard 
is low you will be giving medals to people who do not really deserve 
it, and you may be doing harm. 

I would do it on the basis of passing some examination which is set 
up through either some Federal agency or through some group of 
scholars appointed by Congress. I would not do it through the 
United States Office of Education, though. 

Mr. Hour. Let me ask the question this way: Let me once again 
express the problem I face, and I would like to explain it to my col- 
leagues. 

I think it is important that we have classrooms. It is ridiculous 
to offer a prize, as Dr. DuBridge says, to students who go to school 
only half the day all their life. Something has to be done for the 
schools out there. 

We do not get 815 or 874 money. Do you not think it is important! 

Let me ask the questions one at a time. If an area has a Federal 
impact growth of population, and they just cannot keep up with the 
school buildings, do you think something should be done by the Fed- 
eral Government to assist ? 

Admiral Ricxover. You are supposed to come from a very wealthy 
State, sir. What is wrong with your State supporting it? 
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Mr. Horr. Weare. We pay higher taxes. It will eventually meet 
our problems, but it is going to be 10 years off. We have to build a 
school every week in Los Angeles. 

Admiral Rickover. You do not expect the Federal Government to 
do that, do you? 

Mr. Hour. They do it everywhere else on 815 and 874. In other 
words, one of my schools is in the county. They will get money to 
build. Another is in the city. They do not get money. In the city 
they go to school half a day, and in the county they go to school a 
fall day. 

Admiral Rickover. You are asking a question which really gets 
beyond my competence. In my personal opinion I would have the 
local community take care of the school buildings. 

Mr. Hour. What if they cannot? Do you think it is important? 

Admiral Rickover. They might only have 1 car and 1 TV set, per- 
haps. 

Mr. Hour. I do not follow your answer to that question. 

Admiral Ricxover. I think if I were a parent I would skimp on 
an awful lot of things before I would skimp on my tax rates on schools. 

Mr. Horr. We are not skimping. We are paying more probably 
than anybody in the State. We cannot meet the influx. Have you 
been out to the San Fernando Valley ? 

Admiral Rickover. Not the San Fernando Valley. I hope I do not 
get in the same situation as I was with Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Hour. You are on your way, I will tell you. 

Mrs. Green. If the chairman will yield, will you please clarify just 
what that is. 

Mr. Hour. What it was 30 minutes ago, Mrs. Green. 

Admiral Ricxover. Mr. Holt, I do not know enough about that 

articular problem to make a categorical statement on whether the 
ederal Government should support your particular school district. 

Mr. Hour. Say the whole country, not my particular area, then. 

Admiral Rickover. As far as buildings are concerned, I am not too 
great a believer in large buildings or in fancy buildings for schools. 

You know they ran a test at Fort Belvoir several years ago. They 
took too groups of soldiers. They put one in fine buildings and 
another group in cold buildings. The ones that were uncomfortable 
did the best in their schooling. I think we could do much on this 
building business. 

I think you could even teach in a barn, Mr. Holt. I would rather 
go to school in a barn with a good teacher than in a beautiful school 
with a poor teacher. 

Mr. Hour. I understand that program. 

_ Admiral Rickover. Mr. Holt, you are getting me off into a subject 
ii which I am really not competent—what function the Federal Gov- 
ma should have on buildings. I really do not know enough about 
that. 


I think there is some Federal support. I have been concerned more 
with teaching and scholastic requirements than with buildings. 

Mr. Hour. Let me ask you a question on that subject. 

Admiral Ricxover. I am not helping you much in your district. 
Mr. Horr. Not at all. But that is all right. I am not helping you, 
either, so we are even. 
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Secondly, Dr. DuBridge, of Cal Tech, for whom I have a lot of 
respect, mentioned scholarships as more or less prizes for an incep. 
tive. Do you goalong with that ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; I do. I go along with all parts of 
your bill except the vocational-training part. 

Mr. Hott. That is interesting. I ran into a problem the last time 
I was selecting people for the Academies. These youngsters took my 
civil-service examination, and I got their high-school transcript and 
had two or three interviews with them in trying to select the best 
10 or 15 out of 75 or 100 applications. Because of the educational 
concern, I even went into more detail than before. 

I discovered that some of these youngsters had not only a desire to 
enter the Academy; there was a desire for scientific knowledge and 
education and, of course, a career. 

There are about 10 boys who I am not going to do anything for who 
I would like to see go on to greater things in service to their count 
in science. Several of them, I think, really could do something for 
their country. They are going to be lost because of lack of scholar- 
ships out there in Los Angeles. 

Admiral Ricxover. I agree with you. If these boys are qualified, 
they should have scholarships. Yes, sir; I definitely do. 

Mr. Hour. I wonder if you g got into that ? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, no; I did not get into that part. 

I agree with you on the basic issue that anyone who has the re- 
quired talent, and if his parents cannot afford to send him to school, 
he should go to school by some other agency, even the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pay for a scholarship. It is not a case of doing 
something for anyone anymore. We are doing something for our- 
selves. We just cannot afford not to do it. I do not think that we 
should consider on this program that we are conferring a great favor 
on anyone. I think we are doing something for ourselves, because 
we are not going to survive as a first-class nation unless we do it. I 
think this is the attitude to take. 

Mr. Hotr. We are outnumbered. 

Admiral Rickover. It is not entirely a case of being outnumbered 
Wars today are fast and speedy. You have got to have fast and 
speedy ways of countering them. It is not entirely the number of 
people, the number of soldiers you have. It is whether you can ex- 
ploit some new things rapidly. You can only do that by having 
a great deal of trained intelligence. This is what we are really going 
after. 

Mr. Horr. Quality ? 

Admiral Ric KOVER. Yes, sir. We should consider this as a national 
problem. It is just as important to spend money on this as it is on 
immediate defense needs. 

Mr. Horr. I agree. That is what I was getting at as far as the 
shortages of school buildings are concerned, because if we are going 
to set up an overs all program of quality, we want to assure quality for 
10 or 15 years from now. 

Admiral Rickxover. I think as a rule it is probably easier for the 
Federal Government to help with the schools rather than with real 
estate. I am not too familiar with that. I am sure the members of 
this committee know more about that. 


. 
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Mr. Hour. Let me ask another question and then I will yield back 
to the floor. 

To me it is vital to stimulate under our system of Government in 
this country the local State and the local school boards in taking action 
themselves and recognizing where they have had shortcomings. 

Admiral Rickxover. But they are not qualified to, sir. That is the 
trouble. ‘The vast majority of the schol boards are not trained enough 
to know what a proper educational system should be. 

In England in this educational reform of 1902, they abolished all 
the local school boards and they set up about 250 or 300 county school 
boards. They at least minimized themselves to that extent. They 
found they could not have a decent educational system with a large 
number of school boards. 

Generally the members of the school boards are not by education or 
training qualified to judge. I think that is the dilemma that we 
are in. 

Mr. Wier. Would you recommend the Virginia system ? 

Admiral Rickover. The Virginia one, sir ? Tam not familiar with 
the Virginia system, sir. 

In Connecticut, as I mentioned earler, they are getting to the 
point of setting up a State standard. I think that is a very wise 
move, to do away with the mdividual opinions of school boards. 

Gener: ally when the State will set it up they will set up probably 
a better average standard than individual school boards would do. 

Mr. Hour. Have you given any thought to a national science acad- 
emy? Would that be of any value? 

I thought of this when I had this academy problem. 

Admiral Ricxover. I do not think that is necessary. I think we 
should try to upgrade all of our universities, both State and private 
universities, 

I think they can take care of this. 

This business of putting up a new academy here or there offhand 
sounds as if you would solve your problem quickly. I think you tend 
to forget a problem. You do something and you get it out of your 
mind. 

Mr. Hour. Rationalization. 

Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Admir: al, your statement about setting standards which 
the Federal Government would support by giving prizes would still 
make a demand by the Federal Gov ernment on the school system and 
would still be within the constitutional function of government to 
prepare and maintain our military or our defenses. Is that not right ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. But I do not think you need tie it to 
the military, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Unless you go over into the welfare clause as a source 
of your authority. 

Admiral Rickover. You have done that before. You have the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. You have the Morrill Act. You have 
done that. 

Mr. Gwinn. You immediately get into the problem of many, many 
fields where we are not doing too good a job. On that basis you could 
justify the Government going in. 

98049—58—pt. 2 22 
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The weakness of this whole business to me is that — set up a 
control or even a basic concept of education at a central point. 

Admiral Rickover. You set up a recommended standard, sir. It js 
not obligatory. 

Mr. Gwinn. Still you are likely, in a political system like ours, to 
fall into the hands of the educationists who have already weakened 
our system thus far. 

Admiral Ricxover. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have a State system of education now reall 
which creates the educationists or the professional or the monopoly 
power in that central group. So the United States Office of Education 
is one of that group. 

Admiral Rickxover. I would not have it run by the United States 
Office of Education or by any professional educators. I would haye 
the standards set up by scholars. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand that. How can we get what we want 
from our educational system? That is the question that we face and 
that is the question I think is not very clear. This committee is not 
going into the question of how good our system of education is. 

I have been on this committee a long time. We have never inquired 
into what ails our education had as you have in your articles which 
I have read. We seem to lack the disposition and maybe power. We 
build on the theory that these local functions will function and will 
give us the product that we need without the Federal Government 
getting into it and telling them what and how. 

There is a danger there, do you not think? 

Admiral Rickover. You mean there is a danger in the Federal 
Government stepping in? The Federal Government should not tell 
them how. The Federal Government should say, “Here is a standard 
that we think is necessary for a modern educational system. This is 
what we think you ought to have.” Again, leave it up to the States, 
but reward people, students and teachers, who can meet this situation. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you have a scholarship of say $1,500 for every high 
school, and there are 26,000 of them, do you think that would per- 
suade every high school to get in line and teach these basic subjects! 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Out of which the scholarship would come? 

Admiral Ricxover. No; I think the girl or boy who would make out 
best in that high-school class would get to go to college anyway through 
some other means. I do not think that the object is to try to get 1 or 
2 or 3. 

I would like to see a complete upgrading of our entire school system 
and to try to make is possible for everyone who is potentially qualified 
to meet his potential and go on to college. This is what I would like 
to see. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, but as I understand it we are not within gunshot 
of any such program as that. 

Admiral Ricxover. You never will be if you do not start. If you 
do not start arming yourself you will never be able to fight that war. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not see any other way of developing this by 
emphasis, by publicity that we are getting today ? 

It ought to put this in the minds of the local school districts. 

Admiral Ricxover. Mr. Gwinn, I have been getting quite a bit of 
correspondence as a result of the speeches I have made. The general 
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tone is, “We want to do something. We want to do something and 
what shall we do? Many devoted parents have written tome. I do 
not know what to tell them. It certainly would do no harm to set 
up @ national standard which is not obligatory to anyone, but at least 
to permit the parents to judge the efficacy of their own school districts. 

ff the children would have an eet to take the examination, 
then the parents could see how well their school system works. There 
would be great pressure on the school system to improve. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you set up that standard and you have some induce- 
ment for the boy or girl or the parents to put the child in the way of 
claiming that went or getting that job that may be ahead for him, 
it would seem to me that might stimulate the whole system. _ 

You could not have a system of education to make a few prize boys 
without affecting the whole system. 

Admiral Rickxover. This of course is one of the things you are at- 
tempting to do here, and as I said I am heartily in accord. 

I Save another point I would like to make. 

About 75 to 100 years ago there was a great battle fought in this 
country to have free secondary public school education. That battle 
was won. But if we go on the way we are we will do away with our 

ublic-school system. The idea was in a democratic way to treat every- 
bod the same, but if we go on the way we are now the wealthier parents 
will send their children to private schools and the public school system 
will suffer. 

I don’t know how true this is, but someone told me that in Chicago 
half the schoolchildren now go to parochial schools. That is not a 
true measure, but I think that more and more parents who can afford 
to are taking their children out of the public schools and sending them 
to private schools. 

So in this way by not improving our school system we are defeating 
this very fine democratic objective that we had. 

Mr. Gwinn. I agree with you. 

The enrollment in the private schools in the last 10 or 15 years has 
risen by 106 percent, the public schools by only 30 percent. 

Admiral Rickxover. This is not good, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you see any better work done by the private schools 
in vour studies ? 

Admiral Ricxover. I think they probably do better work because 
they ure able to pay their teachers more. [ think the results in the 
universities show that on an average, and this is considering a number 
of people who go to private schools and get into college, that there is 
a considerable greater portion of private-school students who make 
out better than the public-school ones. This is considering the num- 
ber that went to the private schools in the first place, not on an abso- 
lute basis, because the number who compete, the number from public 
schools who compete to get into the Ivy League colleges is far greater 
than those from private schools. 

In addition for this country to remain strong and great I think it is 
absolutely essential to do something to improve our public schools in 
order for us to remain a democracy. 

Mr. Gwinn. If this public-school system is as weak as you say, and 
as we fear, maybe we need a system of education to go back into 
private enterprise. 
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Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. I think it would be very unfortunate 
to do away with our public school system, bec ase it offers us the 
means for building up citizenship, for exchange in common experi- 
ences, to make one whole out of the people of this countr y. 

It would be unfortunate to do that, sir. 

We can stand a certain amount of private and parochial schools, 
but I do not think we should go back to that. I think it would be 

very unfortunate for the U nited States and it would be a divisive 
factor. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think the weakness at the local level is really 
in the school board or is it in the hier: archy of educationists who are 
in control of our school system really, and virtually in control of the 
school boards. 

Admiral Ricxover. I think it is the fault of all of us, Mr. Gwinn, 
I think the educational system has served the purpose for what we 
wanted out of it, for which it was intended. 

It was perfectly all right for a time when the country was expand- 
ing and we had a larger number of immigrants who had to be t taught 
civies and citizenship ‘and so on. 

I think this whole business has caught up and we have been aware 
of what has been happening in the world. We have used the scientific 
talent of foreign countries. It was possible to do that until World 
War II. It was during World War II that we found out we did not 
have enough of our own. Sputnik, of course, has put the cap on that, 

Perhaps I should not be too strong about the thing, but it so hap- 
pened about the time the public high school was introduced into the 
United States, about 1870 or 1880, that the whole business of progres- 
sive education started. It was a coincidence. I think this is what has 
caused the trouble. The influence of progressive educators has tended 
to hide the defects of the system. I think this is what has happened. 

As far as I am concerned I would rather leave this on the basis that 
it is the fault of all of us, but we should now recognize the situation 
and take whatever steps are necessary to improve it if we agree that 
this is the most important thing that faces the United St: ates. I have 
stated that I think it is. 

How isthat, Mrs.Green? Was that a good statement ? 

Mrs. Green. I think that is just excellent. 

I think it is the responsibility of all of us. 

Admiral Rickover. Surely it is the responsibility of all of us, even 
vou too. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would be strongly against sending this money back 
to the 48 States and say, “You conduct your own tests and give your 
own scholarships ?” 

Admiral Ricxover. I would, sir. I would be against it. I would be 
against sending any Federal money unless I was sure that it was being 
spent for the purpose for which your committee intended. 

I would not hand out Federal money to anyone and let them do it 
as they wish. 

Mr. Gwinn. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it might be com- 
paratively easy, for this committee, to set up certain standards of per- 
formance and offer scholarships or prizes on performance on examina- 
tions. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 
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Mrs. Green. As a former—I hesitate to say “educator” or 
“teacher” 

Mr. Gwinn. Say “teacher.” 

Mrs. Green. As a former teacher and as a present politician, may I 
say in all honesty that I would hate to see the 435 politicians in the 
House set up the standards for the educational system of the United 
States. 

Admiral Ricxover. Do not have the politicians do it. Why do you 
not appoint a committee 

Mrs. Green. That was his suggestion. 

Mr. Gwinn. This committee. 

Admiral Rickover. May I attempt to modify your suggestion, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Surely. 

Admiral Ricexover. I would ase Congress set up this council of 
scholars to set the standards. 1 do not think that € ongress would 
want to do that directly. I agree with Mrs. Green on that. I would 
have this set up by a council of scholars. You might have the National 
Science Foundation do it. You might have some of the foundations 
and some of the large universities get together and nominate people 
to be on this council to set up this requirement or this standard. 

How would that be ? 

Mrs. Green. I would much prefer that we have some people in the 
educational field, and I will not argue whether they are professional 
educators or scholars or teachers. 

Admiral Rickover. Can’t I ever get you to use the word “scholar” ¢ 

Mr. Gwinn. I think I would accept that amendment to our bill, 
Mr. Chairman, to set up a foundation or assign this job not to the 
United States Office of Education, which is affected politically the 
same as Congress is. 

Admiral Rickover. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. But set up the foundation that has scholars in it, I 
take it. 

Admiral Rickover. They do that in England, and the people who 
serve on this committee are not paid. It is a committee on grants. 
With their system of government I suppose it is all right. It works 
directly for a government department. These people are not paid. 

Tam sure that there are plenty of people who are interested in this 
plan who would be willing to serve without pay on any such board. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is it not a fact that we know now substantially what 
those hard-core subjects are ? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir: we do not. 

I would strongly urge that there be an amendment to this bill that 
would provide for finding out what is done in foreign countries. 

The excuse is given, “Well, if it is E uropean or Russian, we cannot 
do it.” 

jut you know, the sock was invented in Europe. People do not 
go around without socks. Glasses were invented in Europe, and we 
Wear glasses. 

Let us find out what the others do. The smart person finds out 
what other people do before he goes and does something because he 
saves himself a lot of time, money, and trouble. 

Let us find out what the others do. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Do you think scholars would give us other subject 
matter than is now being taught, say, in private schools? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

You do not have to take people from the private preparatory schools, 
I am sure if you took people from some of the leading universities 
of this country, not professional educators, and put them on this board, 
I think you would get a pretty good answer. 

They would set up a standard which we should have. We might 
not be able to meet that standard, but it would be a goal to shoot for, 

Would you agree with me, sir, that the children at the age of 19 
should be as well educated as the children in western Europe at 19? 

Mr. Gwinn. Why, of course I do. 

Admiral Rickover. That is all I am urging. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not say how much time the children are in 
school over there. 

Admiral RKickover. They are in school longer than they are here, 
Their vacations are shorter. They attend school generally 6 days a 
week. They doa lot of things that we do not do here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is there any evidence that their system of education 
reduces juvenile delinquency compared to ours? 

Admiral Ricxover. I would say on the basis of the law of averages 
if the child were on the streets less and if he were in school more and 
studying, there would be less juvenile delinquency. 

I think some of our juvenile delinquency is due to smart kids who 
are not being pushed and do not have anything else to do. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you favor decreasing our age limit on the right 
to work for youngsters and let youngsters go into industry for this 
vocational education ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir, after a while those who cannot meet 
standards should. If it is pretty obvious that it does not do a young- 
ster any good to go beyond 14 vears I would let him out to go to wae 

Mr. Gwinn. Would you agree with that, Mrs. Green ¢ 

Mrs. Green. | think of a conversation that I had Saturday with a 
person from Oregon who said that within a short period of time we 
would have a 28 percent unemployment in our State. I am not sure 
that I agree that you can say to every 14-year old that if he cannot 
benefit by education the thing to do is go out and get a job. 

Admiral Rickover. Are we to make our schooling a football of any 
transient situation that develops at anytime? We are talking about 
a basic educational system. On the basis of what you say when we do 
not have enough people to do a job then we ought to let children get 
out of school. That would be a logical deduction. 

Mrs. Green. I think we should not water down our educational pro- 
gram to take care of the youngsters who are not academically inclined. 
I think the answer is in the vocational and trade schools which the 
American people have been unwilling to pay for because they are more 
costly. 

Admiral Ricxover. I will tell you from my experience with the 
vocational training program that I think for less than half the cost 
and less than half the time this is a job for industry to do. 

As a matter of fact, much of what is called vocational training is 
really a waste of time and hurts. The type of people that you have 
teaching these subjects would never be employed by industry. They 
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could not get better jobs in industry at higher pay because they are 
way behind. 

i do not think you are really doing the youngsters any good by 
keeping them in school to learn vocational material. They should 
jearn that ona job. That isa part of industry. 

Mr. Gwinn. If there is something in a child to do a real job than 
todoa play job at school. 

Admiral Rickover. We teach printing in the District high schools 
for one semester. I suppose at one time, one of the members of the 
board of education was a printer, so now we teach printing. I think 
that is a terrific waste of Government funds. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. No more questions. 

Mrs. Green. You say that you agree on the bill that Congressman 
Elliott has introduced. Do you favor a means test for the scholar- 


ships ? 

amital Rickover. The words “means test” do not strike me right. 

Mrs. Green. Financial means. 

Admiral Ricxover. I think of Nicholas Nickleby or some of the 
Dicken’s characters. It sounds like poorhouse proposition. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think financial need should be one of the 
criteria ¢ 

Admiral Ricxover. Certainly I do not think the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay to educate children of parents who can afford to send 
theirchildren toschool. I see no reason for that at all. 

Mrs. Green. Let us take two parents. A Mr. X has been very 
thrifty, has saved his money, and has his home paid for, and each 
month has put aside money to send his youngster to college. 

Mr. Y has spent his money as he has gone along. He does not have 
his house oni for. He has not saved anything for the education of 
his children. 

If you require a means test, are you encouraging the person who 
isnot thrifty ¢ 

Admiral Ricxover. The quicker you get that child away from his 
spendthrift parent, the better off he will be. 

Mrs. Green. You are not getting him away, are you! 

Admiral Rickover. I think you can go too far into these things. 

Generally, I think most self-respecting Americans would not partic- 
ularly care to have the Federal Government pay for the education of 
their children. If the child won a scholarship on a competitive basis, 
that would be all right. 

I think our whole system of paying tuition in colleges is wrong. 
There is no reason why the colleges and the universities cannot require 
that the boys and girls who go there, sign some kind of an agreement 
that after a given number of years, after they finish their education, 
they will repay the college for the excess cost. 

Most State universities have a tuition of about $600 to $800 a year, 
and it costs them about twice as much. 

I see no reason, since many of the students go to college in order 
toincrease their earning power, why they should not pay this modicum 

k at some time. 

Mrs. Green. You are in favor, then, of one criteria being the finan- 
dal need of the students? 
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Admiral Ricxover. Yes, I am. I would make it rather generous, 
I would not get into a means test or anything of the sort. I would be 
generous in the way I would go at it. I certainly do not think the 
Federal Government should pay for any youngster to go to college ag 
long as he can afford to go. I would not want to. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you are thinking in terms of the Federal Govern. 
ment getting the very best boys we can get 

Mrs. Green. And girls. 

Mr. Gwinn. I mean for the military. I do not want the girls to get 
shot. 

Admiral Rickover. I would make no distinction between boys and 
girls in this thing. 

Mr. Gwinn. You want the best boys and girls to get the scholarships, 
It is pretty tough on the boy whose dad has been frugal, as we say, and 
maybe has a little money. He will lose out in his efforts. He is an 
individual all by himself. Should not all boys and girls be free to 
compete for these prizes irrespective of their means, and will not the 
Government get a better result and the child be in a happier frame of 
mind ? 

Admiral Rickover. Then why do you not do this, sir, as a sugges 
tion: Why do you not provide that over a period of years, the boy pays 
back the scholarship ? 

Mr. Gwinn. That would suit me. 

Admiral Rickover. Then you might get around it. You do 1 of2 
things. In most European countries now, higher education is cheaper 
than it is in this country. For example, in England about 75 percent 
of the students that go to Oxford and Cambridge, the Government pays 
to some extent. You will find, if you investigate this, that it is much 
easier to pay your way through professional training on the Conti- 
nent than it is here. 

In Russia, for example, they have made all education free. That 
is one way you can do it. 

I do not think we care to do that, but you certainly could provide 
that if you give a scholarship to someone, and this takes care of the 
frugal and spendthrift parents, that over 10 or 15 years he pays this 
money back. There is nothing wrong with that. 

I am sure your committee has the figures that college education is 
supposed to be worth. 

How is that for an idea? 

Mr. Gwinn. I think it is good. Of course, we do have lending 
funds now that are not being used in the universities. 

Admiral Rickover. May I make an observation along this line? I 
think the reason that we can be so free with spending money today is 
because we do not realize we are really using up our capital in this 
country. We have all the success money, and it is pretty easy for 
Congress to do its job on appropriations. They are using up all our 
natural wealth. 

You could do this thing one way or the other. I think if you look 
at it from a long-range viewpoint, we are not being frugal as a Nation. 
The reason we can increase our current income is not because we earn 
it from our own efforts. It is because we are using up our vast nat- 
ural resources. 

Mr. Gwinn. I agree. 
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Admiral Rickxover. From that standpoint, I think it would be a good 
idea to start being frugal in the Federal Government. We are teach- 
ing a lot of people bad habits. 

Mr. GwINN. How about these industrial scholarships like Westing- 
house? They are picking out and offering scholarships to young men 
and women. 

Admiral Rickxover. They figure for outstanding people that it is 
worthwhile for them to send these people to school at their own ex- 

nse and pay for them. 

Mr. Gwinn. With all this talk we have had in the country now, we 
are alerted to our problem. Do you think if the Federal Government 
does not come forward with some kind of a political scholarship pro- 
gram, that foundations and private persons and industry will? 

Admiral Ricxover. Not enough, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not think they will? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, they will not. 

I think the aim should be that anyone who can meet the qualifica- 
tions must go to college, unless he does not want to. I think many 
do not go because they are not sought out early enough, they are not 
imbued with the idea. Their time is wasted in the early years. 

I think we should try to bring a situation around that every child 
is urged to work harder and go on and do more, and make sure that 
all who are capable go to college. It is more important to have them 
go on than it is to be concerned about the el 

Mrs. Green. If we venture into a scholarship program, do you think 
we will get any youngsters with exceptional ability into the colleges 
who would not otherwise go? 


Admiral Ricxover. Yes, I am sure that you will, because I think 
there have been many evidences that there are youngsters who are 
good. You know, of course, the figure of the 200,00 of the top 25 
percent from the high school classes. But I think there are many other 
youngsters who are ruined in the early years who could do a pretty 
good job. 

Why do you not set uf the national standard and see what you get? 


You may find instead of handling this money out to State educational 
groups and setting up a standard as a Federal proposition, you will 
be giving it to people who deserve it. You are accomplishing your 
purpose. You are making sure that there is no waste in it. 

Mrs. Green. We seem to be in agreement that the most important 
thing is to improve the intellectual climate. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Green. We should increase the love of learning. We should 
eliminate the anti-intellectual feeling in the country. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I am wondering if perhaps we cannot do better by re- 
ducing college expenses and paying something more to teachers. Then 
the colleges would assume the responsibility of screening and admit 
the more capable students. 

Admiral Rickover. What I said about secondary schoolteachers, 
Mrs. Green, I would apply anywhere. I would apply it to college 
too. I think the colleges can improve the situation. They could make 
students make deferred payments for the cost of their education 
which they do not pay currently. 
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You cannot do that in the secondary schools. That is why it js 

important to start with the secondary schools. 

think our graduate schools are fine. They are as good as any jp 
the world. Our primary and secondary schools are not. That js 
where the advancements come. 

Now it is high schools. I think that perhaps equally important am 
the grammar schools. 

Mr. Euuiorr. Admiral Rickover, I want to thank you on behalf 
of the two subcommittees who are hearing this problem for your in. 
formation, suggestions, and recommendations. They may not have 
met with universal agreement, but they have caused us to think. Foy 
that we can express our Seerecssee- 

The next meeting of the subcommittee will be next Monday on the 


17th of February, at 10 a. m. 

The witness to be heard at: that time will be Mr. Devereaux Josephs, 
recent chairman of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School. 

(Whereupon, at 12:04 p. m., the subcommittees recessed, to re 
convene at 10 a.m., Monday, February 17, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON EpucaTiON AND LABor, 
SuscoMMITTEF ON SpeciAL EpucaTIoNn AND 
SuscoMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucarTIon, 
Washington, D. C0. 


The subcommittee met, pacman to recess, at 10:20 a. m., in room 
499, Old House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott presiding. 

Present : Subcommittee on Special Education, Representative Elliot 
(chairman ). 4 

Subcommittee on General Education, Representative Wainwright. 

Also present : Representatives Weir and Gwinn. 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; John O. 
Graham, minority clerk; Charles.M. Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy 
Ward, assistant general counsel; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investi- 
gator; and Mary P. Allen, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education and General 
een of the House Committee on Education and Labor will be 
inorder. 

We will proceed at this time with testimony pertaining to one of the 
some thirty-odd bills that are now pending before the committee. 

The bill we will hear this morning is that of Mr. Multer, a Member 
of Congress from the State of New York. Mr. Multer is with us and 
I would like to say on behalf of the subcommittee to the gentleman 
from New York that we are very happy to have you and we are happy 
to have this interest demonstrated, and particularly this morning. 

Mr. Multer, to tell you the truth about it, when i left home a little 
while ago I doubted if you would be here. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to be here 
and present my views: to you: I came down yesterday and spent 7 
hours on a 34-hour trip in order to be with you this morning. With 
oe — what it is I am surprised that any of us have been able to 
get here. 

Tam sure that Congressman Wainwright must have flown in 2 days 
ago to be here. 

If it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I will read my prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Mr. Muurer. Many words have been written on this subject in the 
past few months. I will limit my remarks in the hope that this com- 
mittee and the Congress will soon substitute action for words. To my 
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mind there is no more important action that this Congress can take 
than to enact a Federal aid to education measure. This would go to 
heart of the problem pointed up by sputnik and in the long run ¢op. 
tribute more to the strength of our country than having any number 
of spheres circling the earth. We will miss the boat and perhaps even 
the spaceship if we are satisfied with crash programs in weapons and 
satellites which will provide only temporary strength. Gentlemen, 
you are now considering the very future of this country. I hope only 
that my bill and my testimony this morning will be of some assistance 
to you in successfully discharging this task. 

The purpose of H. R. 821 is to furnish loans to the country’s needy 
and scholastically qualified students so that they may continue their 
education beyond the high school. State agencies will select the stu. 
dents to receive these loans. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Let me interrupt at this point and ask this question; 
[s your bill limited altogether to loans? 

Mr. Munrer. Yes, that bill is limited just to the loan program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How much is there in the loan program? How much 
is the authorization ? 

Mr. Mouurer. I suggest in my bill a starting point of $5 million, 
It is a starting point. 

The amount of money available to a State would be determined 
by the ratio which the number of its members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives bears to the total number of members from all the States 
which have accepted the provisions of this act. My proposal, if 
enacted, would authorize for the Federal scholarship fund the sum of 
$5 million for fiscal year 1958 and $10 million for fiscal year 1959 
and such sums as are necessary for succeeding years. For a student 
to be eligible for a loan, his State must designate a State agency and 
establish certain methods and standards of selection. 

Moreover, the Commissioner of Education may suspend loans to 
students if he determines that the State agency is discriminating 
against individuals on the basis of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
The State will only be required to make certain deposits into the 
Federal scholarship fund if the fund is not self-sustaining, but in no 
event can this State payment exceed 10 percent of the amount of 
advances made to students from that State during the preceding year. 

The Federal Scholarship Act would loan to an eligible student an 
amount not in excess of $1 thousand a year for the first 4 years of 
study in any educational institution of college grade studies. In ad- 
dition, the bill would provide $1,500 a year for 4 years to students in 
graduate schools. 

Repayment of the loan by the student will be over a 10-year period 
with interest at 1 percent per year. 

Let me review briefly the reasons such a program is needed. As 
you know I have supported such a program for years and first intro- 
duced this legislation in 1955. 

Recent events have dramatized the urgency for such a program, 
which is long overdue. The reasons we must now enact a Federal 
education program fall into four categories, viz, security and de- 
fense, rising costs of a college education, the requirements of a free 
democratic society and the moral obligation of the Government to 
the youth of the country. I shall discuss each of these briefly. 
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(1) Security and defense needs: There is no reason for one to dis- 
cuss this in detail. In recent months the facts and arguments have 
been well publicized. We are not developing to their fullest (neither 
quantitatively nor qualitatively) our most valuable natural resources ; 
human talent, ingenuity and skill. And this is true in all fields, not 
just physics and mathematics. The Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training concluded in 1954 that— 

The Nation is producing enough persons competent for higher education to 
meet the demands for specialization in all fields. 

In other words we need not emphasize one or two fields of study 
if we do something about the fact that fewer than half of the upper 
95 percent and only 6 out of 10 of the top 5 percent of high-school 
graduates are obtaining the higher education which would enable 
them to develop their full potential. Other studies indicate that with 
aid available for study in any field, more than half of the students 
would pursue careers in teaching, engineering, and scientific research. 

Congressmen should be well aware, as are most scientists and edu- 
ators, that successful solutions of our national problems are equally 
dependent upon the contribution of biologists, medical doctors, law- 
yers, economists, social scientists, and the like. If we overemphasize 
asingle branch of learning we will probably create as many problems 
as we solve. 

(2) The rising cost of higher education: If we review briefly the 
yearly income of the great majority of American families as compared 
to the present average costs of attending college, there can be no 
doubt that a financial barrier exists for many bright young students. 

In its current population reports, the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mated that in 1956 there were 23 million families that received a yearly 
income of $5,000 and less, 7 million families had incomes of $2,000 and 
less. Now, a recent report of the United States Office of Education 
states that the cost of attending undergraduate college in 1956-57 
averaged $1,500 a year at public institutions and $2,000 a year at pri- 
vate institutions. I will not belabor the point. The facts speak for 
themselves. Most of the children of these families cannot financially 
afford to attend college. The Congress of the United States cannot 
afford to allow America to draw her future brainpower only from 
the economically favored few. As we all know there is no correlation 
between a family’s income and the capabilities of its children. Tens 
of thousands of capable high-school students fail to enroll in colleges 
each year for financial reasons. We must rectify this situation. 

(3) The point clearly emerges from this, gentlemen, that our ideal 
of equality of opportunity conflicts with the situation which we are 
allowing to persist. Let us recall that education is essentially the com- 
munication of a society’s culture or way of life. As our western 
culture becomes more complex, higher education becomes more im- 
portant. We have progressed from a system of education solely with- 
in the family to one where it requires 16 to 20 years of formal educa- 
tion to acquire specialized knowledge. 

_ Therefore, to deny financial assistance to capable, needy students 
is to deny them their equal opportunity to acquire knowledge of, and 


participate fully in the cultural heritage and way of life of the United 
States. 
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In addition we endanger our democratic institutions if we do not 
meet the increasing demand for broadly educated scientists, la 
educators, yes, even legislators, to deal with the increasingly comple; 
problems of the social and physical world. 

(4) The moral responsibility of the Government grows out of al] 
of the above. It is our duty to see to it that the country is now secup 
and remains so and it is our duty to see to it that all talent is given 


the opportunity to develop through its own efforts in order that the | 


country remains morally and physically strong and that our ideals 
do not become empty words. 

I will now deal with the special value of the loan program pro. 
vided for in my bill. It alone will not do the job. However, not 
only will a greater number of students receive specialized training if 
this Federal scholarship fund is created, but the better, more serious 
students will be attracted by such a program. If we provide this 
opportunity for loans, the industrious, serious, and highly motivated 
students will respond. Slackers and those not serious about the im. 
portance of an education will not undertake the obligations of 
repayment. 

In this way we are assured that those mentally gifted students 
who are willing to exercise initiative and to work hard will have the 
opportunity to develop themselves and thereby make a high level con- 
tribution to society. A loan program is therefore an important con- 
plement to any scholarship grant program which you gentlemen may 
consider. 

Let me now briefly deal with arguments ‘which have been advanced 
in opposition to such a program. First of all there are those who 
contend that the loans will not be repaid. This cynical argument dis. 
playing an amazingly profound lack of faith in the youth of ow 
country is not borne out by the facts. The record is as follows: 

During World War II we had a temporary measure, the student 
war loan program, which lent $314 million in its 2 years of existence, 
As of Deals 31, 1957, approximately 80 percent of this sum has 
been repaid in addition to $375,695 in interest. Only 1.4 percent 
or $46,403.81 has been charged off and referred to the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

In other words, the Government made a profit on this program. 

An undetermined amount of this has even been collected. he De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare anticipates that the 
major portion of the smal] outstanding balance will be collected. 

The experience of private institutions is likewise very successful. 
The following is from an article which appeared in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun, May 5, 1956. 

According to the director of admissions at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
“The experience of almost every college is that there is virtually no loss by 
default.” 

Thus, the record supports those who have faith in the integrity 
of the Nation’s students. 

The most foolish argument is that no one would take advantage of 
a loan program. I suppose I find this point peculiar because I j 
do not know anyone who withholds help from those who need it for 
fear it will not be accepted. This is too easy an‘escape from fulfilling 
an important responsibility. In addition, I am convinced from my 
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mail and the facts that a publicized Federal loan program would not 
pegging because it would be meeting a real need and one that will 
increase in the future. 

Let me point out in conclusion that this bill will not place a burden 
on the Federal Treasury since it provides for a revolving loan fund. 
Furthermore, the issue of Federal control is not involved as the aid is 
to students with the administration of the program placed in the hands 
of State agencies. 

Please understand that I do not say this bill is the panacea for educa- 
tion. It will not cure all problems. It will not give us all the special- 
ists we need—not even those in any single field. But it is one instru- 
mentality that will help the overall program. 

Gentlemen, we can and must at this juncture in our Nation’s his- 
tory provide for the future, demonstrate an abiding faith in our 
youth, and discharge our moral and legislative responsibilities. I 
submit that the one thing we cannot afford at the present time is fur- 
ther postponement of enactment of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before 
your committee to present my views. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Multer. I have one comment with 
respect to your statement, and that is in the nature of a question. Do 

u think that the $5 million which you propose for the first year, and 
310 million for the second year, and such sums as may be necessary for 
the years thereafter, are sufficient to get the program under way? 

Iam thinking of this against the backlog of something over 200,000 
of the brightest students who do not go on to college each year. 

Mr. Mutter. I am sure it will not solve the full problem, nor will 
itdo as much as it should. Let us start it gradually. Let us see if it 
does have the popular acceptance that I think it will have. 

Secondly, we can start off the first year with 5,000 students. If we 
double that the second year we can take care of 10,000. Let us see how 
many will avail themselves of the privilege. If the demand is far in 
excess of the amounts provided for, we can then in 1960 or even in 
1959 as we see what the demand is for the program and how many 
students are availing themselves, then reassess the program. We may 
in 1960 say there is not enough demand for it. Let us abandon it. 
I doubt it. I think the demand is going to increase for the program. 

This is not an expenditure. It is not going to cost us any money. 
From the experience we have had, every dollar of this money will come 
back. With the 1 percent interest it will pay all the administration 
costs and return the money and cover any possible losses. 

Let us try it as a test program. We tested it, as I indicated, during 
World War II on a temporary basis. Let us try it again. After we 
have had a year or two of experience let us reassess the program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. I would like to congratulate my friend, Mr. 
Multer, on the program, and point out several things in his statement. 
First of all, he was a presputnik on education, which I think is quite 
relevant these days because so many of us—to a certain extent, my- 
selfi—have only been fairly recently enlightened. I think that your 
program, which as you point out, you put in in 1955, was a proper 
start, 
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I am inclined to agree with you in your monetary value. Qn the 
other hand, there is another school of thought which must be give, 
careful consideration. 

The chairman has a comprehensive bill in. Title III of the chajp. 
man’s bill provides a $40-million amount generally along these game 
lines as your bill. However, I am not clear on this. Does your }jjj 
specifically tie it into a scholastic qualification? In other words, is 
there eligibility, as there is in the chairman’s bill, only to those who 
fit into certain requirements ? 

Mr. Muurer. Oh, yes. I leave it to the States to pick the students 
but the States will have to set standards. It will not be merely apply- 
ing for a loan because the boy or girl wants a loan to pay tuition, 
The boy or girl will have to show aptitude. 

Mr. Warnwricut. How about economic requirements? Will the 
applicant have to show that he is a needy case ? 

Mr. Mutrer. Yes, the applicant should show that he is a needy 
case. He should not be required to show financial responsibility, — 

Mr. Watnwricutr. He would show that he did not have sufficient 
funds? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, he should show that if he did not get the loan, 
he could not carry on. 

Mr. Watnwrient. You were in Congress then. I did not know 
awbout this program that you referred to. Was it called the student 
war loan program ¢ 

Mr. Mutrer. That was the title of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warnwricur. As of December 31, of this past year, there wer 
80 percent paid up? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. Was this a 10-year program, do you know? 

Mr. Murer. Yes, I believe the program permitted a student to 
repay his loans over a period of 10 years. It did call for a higher 
interest. I think it called for 4 percent interest. 

If you noticed the figures, I pointed out with a $46,000 chargeof 
of loans as against $375,000 of interest, if we would divide that by4 
so as to reduce the interest rate, instead of 4 percent to 1 percent, you 
would still have $90,000 of interest collected in this period, and you 
have only had $46,000 in losses. It did cost more than $46,000 to 
administer the program. 

Mr. Warnwreicut. Many of the proposals that have been presented 
to us tie in a loan program to the qualification of the student. That 
will mean that it will be necessary for this committee and for Con- 
gress to have some kind of legislation similar to that recommended 
by the administration where we can find out who are the bright ones 
and who are the dumb ones and separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Would you be inclined to support such a program ? 

Mr. Motrer. I would support that all-inclusive bill that the ehair- 
man has introduced. I have no pride of authorship. I am not asking 
this committee to report my bill. I am asking the committee to re 
port a bill which will include this program. The grant program’ 
important. All the items in the chairman’s bill are important, All, 
together, will go a long way toward solving the whole problem. 
The loan program is only going to solve one part of it, a small part 
of it. 
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Mr. Warnwaicut. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Exaiorr. The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Wier. I only have one curiosity to throw out. If this pro- 

was in effect during World War II—and I have no knowledge 
of it; as a matter of fact, of course, I was not here during those days— 
who sponsored this legislation, why was it sponsored, and why was it 
discontinued ¢ 

Mr. Mutter. I was not here in Congress when the bill was originally 
enacted. I came down in 1947 in a special election. This was al- 
ready on the statute books at that time. 

I felieve the reason for initiating the program was because there 
was a tremendous need to channel more students into the colleges. 

Mr. Wier. Was it initiated by the Department or by the commit- 
tee or how did it come into being? 

Mr. Mutrer. I know that it had the administration’s support, but 
whether the original idea came from the administration or from some 
Member vf Congress or from outside educational forces, I do not re- 
member. I know it did have the administration’s support. 

The surprising thing is that after it proved so successful on a tem- 
porary basis, we let it die. ; 

It just so happened that nobody showed enough interest to revive 
the program or extend it. 

Mr. Wier. I assumed from the résumé that you made that you had 
made a pretty close check on the legislation and that you had gotten 
intouch with the HEW for a history of the bill. 

Mr. Motrer. I did not check on who sponsored it. 

Mr. Wier. I mean the history of it. 

Mr. Mutrer. I did check and study the operation of the program 
to determine whether or not it was a successful program. It was 
successful. Students did apply for and get the aid and then kept 
their obligation and repaid. 

I think you will find that most of the debts that were written off 
were because the student died rather than because he wanted to default. 
Mr. Wier. Where did you get the information you have today? 
Mr. Mutrer. From the Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare. 

Mr. Wier. You did not ask them anything about the history of the 
bill? 

Mr. Mutter. Nothing about the original sponsorship; no, sir. 

Mr. Wrer. Let me ask the chairman a question. You have had the 
Department here. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wier. Has there been anything approached on a question of a 
trial run on this type of legislation, by the administraiton, or do they 
not know anything about it ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. They have referred to it, I will say to the gentleman, 
just in passing, to the effect that this program was in existence during 

orld War Il. I believe, to be specific, that the witness, Dr. Flynt, 
referred to it. I think in the testimony that he gave originally here 
last August or thereabout, that you will find something about it in the 
printed volume of hearings. 

Mr. Wier. I know where to look now. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn. 

98049—58—pt. 2——23 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Multer, I was reading last night a little Greek his. 
tory and you reminded me of the statement of Socrates which was to 
the effect that statesmen or politicians who concerned themselves only 
with the immediate demands of organized groups, used the power of 

overnment for temporary purposes, were only contributing to the 
retraction of the nation, whereas those who took a long look into 
the future and thought in terms of the future welfare were indeed 
great statesmen. j 

So you qualify as a great statesman if you had lived in Socrates’ 
time. 

Mr. Mouter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder if you have got enough evidence to support 
the idea that the student today needs loan funds. I had a letter fon 
the University of Virginia last week saying that they have, in that 
single university, $300,000 unused for lending to students. 

Mr. Mutter. I am surprised to hear that, Mr. Gwinn. I think there 
has been a poll made of educators on the subject. I think they divide 
about equally between those who would favor grants and those who 
would favor loans. 

I will say that if you take the total number that would favor both 
grants and loans, you find that a very large percentage of them favor 
the principle. 

I assume that that takes in men who have had experience in colleges 
that is quite different from the one you referred to. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is another feature. I think we lack specific in- 
formation about what the need is. The fact that only $334 million was 
applied for in World War II would indicate that the demand was not 
very great at any time, and the fact that it was discontinued after 2 
years was further evidence that the demand for loans was not very 

at. 

re Mutter. Except, Mr. Gwinn, we must have in mind the war 
years and the temperament of the boys during the war years. There 
was much uncertainty of what their future was. Their desire was to 
et into the service and get the job done. I had that with my own 
ys. The older boy was then in an engineering school at Cornell, and 
his desire was to get in and get his service behind him and get the war 
behind him. Parents who had boys in colleges those days did not 
know whether those boys would go back or not when the war was over. 

Most of them, when they returned, went right on and did finish. 

The temperament of the boys was very much different. 

I think the encouraging thing is that they did use as much as they 
did during the war years for a loan program. 

Having in mind that this is really going to cost us nothing om 
possibly, the cost of administration of the program, and that will 
very small, let us try it and see what happens. 

Mr. Gwinn. It gets the Federal Government into the business again 
that belongs to the individuals and to the local community. It seems 
to me you get to the point where it will raise the constitutional ques- 
tion once more. Is this a proper function of the Federal Government! 
It cannot be really called a defense measure or a military measure. 

Mr. Mutter. It is a welfare measure. I think I know your philos- 
ophy on the matter. Let me put it this way, sir: Why should we 
not take this position? As long as we are going to continue to make 
loans, Federal loans to business, why should not we also make it to 
the youth of our Nation? 
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Mr. Gwinn. Why, you can justify most anything on the loans 
that we are making, which is Five one-fifth of all the lending that 
js done in the Nation today. That is the trouble. Most of those loans 
are partially bad. Many of them are wholly bad. We have the 
Government in business on a big scale. Of course, that, to me, is 
the reason why we should not certainly expand further this incredible 
Government that we have, and I am speaking of it under Republican 
auspices, because I think we are making respectable everything that 
Roosevelt and Truman did, cemitenees respectable. Why should 
we not, while we are trying to revamp our notions about what the 
functions of government are, try to stop this sort of business? ide 
do we not take a look at what it is that we have already bought wit 
Federal dollars? 

Mr. Mutter. I am the wrong one to ask that, Mr. Gwinn, because, 
as you probably know, I thought those were good programs under 
Roosevelt and I'ruman, and espoused them. I think they are good 
programs under Eisenhower. I think they are good programs, no 
matter what party is in control. That is why I think we ought to 
expand them. 

f you disband our Small Business Administration, where are these 
small-business men going to get the loans? If you take away the 
Federal Reserve Board and its Federal Reserve banks, where will 
the big banks get their money? I say that is good business. It ig not 
only good business; it is good for our country; it is good for our 
economy, and we could not get along without it. 

If we agree with the material viewpoint that it is proper for gov- 
ernment to help business, then it is proper for government to Sip 
these youngsters get an education. Maybe some of them will later 
come to this body as Congressmen and espouse your viewpoint rather 
than mine, but I am willing to run that aa 


Mr. Gwinn. If they are beholden of the Government they will 
begin to ae the Government like they did in olden times. 
here, 


r. MULTER. also, I do not agree. When you get to worship- 
ing a government in a democracy, in a republican form of govern- 
ment like ours, it is self-worship, and we are not going to get to the 
point of worshiping ourselves. We are too individualistic for that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wish I were as hopeful as you. 

Mr. Ex.isorr. Thank you, very much, Mr. Multer. Your state- 
ment has been most helpful, and we appreciate your time and 
consideration. 

Mr. Mouurer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Devereux C. 
Josephs, of New York. In recent months, Mr. Josephs has completed 
his duties as Chairman of the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High Schools. Accompanying Mr. Joseph is Mr. Collins, 
executive assistant, New York Life Insurance Co. Mr. Collins former- 
ree Acting Executive Director of the President’s Committee on 

ucation Beyond the High School. 

Iam happy to welcome you, Mr. Josephs and Mr, Collins. We will 
here what you say very gladly and in any manner that you care to 
present it. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Mr. Chairman, before Mr, Josephs starts, I think 
the record should show that Mr. Josephs came down here, and posterity 
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will not know this, but, during one of the aftermaths of one of the 
worst snowstoms in history, he could not get on either plane or trajp 
yesterday afternoon, so he got on an evening plane to come down, J] 
can testify to this, because I was with him. He has not had any sleep 
all day yesterday or today, in his effort to appear here on time today, 
I think the committee ought to make note of that and be appreciative, 

Mr. Josrrus. Perhaps the record ought not to show this, but the 
Congressman said he was sorely tempted to stay in New York last 
night but he thought perhaps on the whole he would come down and 
hear what I had to say. I urged him strongly to stay in New York, 

Mr. Watnwricnt. I think the record should not show that. 

Mr. Josrrus. Mr. Chairman, perhaps if I made a brief statement 
here, and there are copies of it, then I suggest either that you ask 
questions as I go along or put questions to me when I have finished 
reading it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you allow us to put questions as you go along! 

Mr. Joserus. Certainly. I am going to be reading from this, soI 
will not be upset at all. 


STATEMENT OF DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., ACCOMPANIED BY JACK COLLINS, FORMER ACTING EXECV.- 
TIVE DIRECTOR OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCA. 
TION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL AND EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Mr. Joserus. My name is Devereux C. Josephs. I am chairman of 
the board of directors of the New York Life Insurance Co. Mr, Chair. 
man, I think you and the committee for this opportunity to present 
my views on some of the critical problems we face in providing ea 


of the right kind of post-high-school education. They are the views 
of a layman—not an expert. From time to time, beyond my regular 
activities as a business executive, I have served on various public and 
private committees dealing with some problems of higher education. 
Most, if not all of my views, derive from these experiences. 

The interim and second reports to the President of his Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School are the basis of my comments 
on the legislative proposals before these subcommittees. These re- 
ports emphasize a balanced approach to the problems of post-high- 
school education. I attribute the general unanimity of these reports 
to the efforts each member of the President’s Committee exerted to 
achieve a middle ground. We found in examining the questions be- 
fore us that it was necessary to achieve a balance between these oppo- 
site demands: 

1. Our national tradition has emphasized that education is 
local in nature, but we are all aware that it is national, even 
international, in consequence. 

2. We realized that education is an intensively selective proe- 
ess, and that human capacities to profit from it vary greatly. Yet, 
on the other hand, we were equally aware that our democratic 
system requires education be open to all who can profit from 1 
bounty. 
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3. Recent evidence underscores that there is a tremendous need 
for certain kinds of education in depth, particularly scientific; 
a we are well aware that a healthy society requires education in 

readth as well. 

One conclusion I drew from observing the process of balancing 
any factors is that we must proceed slowly and steadily to the goals 
we define. Certainly, one single stroke will not solve all our educa- 
tional problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I will, with your permission, now turn to comment- 
ing on the two principal bills pending before your committee. The 
first of these, H. R. 10278, implements the program recommended by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The other bill, H. R. 10381, is your bill, Mr. Chairman. After I 
have completed my comments on these bills, I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions the subcommittee members may have. 

H. R. 10278: The bill, H. R. 10278, entitled the “Educational Devel- 
opment Act of 1958,” is divided into five titles. 

Title I, part A, would provide assistance to the States in the early 
discovery of student aptitude and assist them to develop these apti- 
tudes during high school through improved guidance and counsel- 
ing service. 

agree with this proposal. The President’s Committee strongly 
recommended that steps be taken along these lines. 

Mr. Watnwricut. On that point, before you go any further, your 
committee recommended that steps be taken along these lines, but did 
you recommend that the Federal Government do it or that States do it? 

Mr. Josrrus. The Federal Government makes appropriations to 
the States for that purpose. 

Mr. Waxwwaneity; ¢ dia not realize that. I believe in the printed 
report that was issued in July there was sort of a general recommenda- 
tion to the effect that the Federal Government keep out of education 
beyond the high school. The impression I got was that the Federal 
Government stay out of the educational field in principle and leave it 
tothe States and the local communities to handle it. 

While I agree with you 100 percent on this, I just wondered whether 
there is a change or modification of this July report ? 

Mr. Joserus. No. We did not in our report recommend a Federal 
grant for that purpose, but we made it very clear that this was some- 
thing that had to be further developed and emphasized. I think that 
perhaps there was the implication that if Federal money was to be spent 
in this area, this would be a good place for it to go. It was not spe- 
cifically stated. 

Mr. Gwinn. What page is that you are referring to, Mr. Wain- 
wright ? 

Mr. Watnwrrcnrt. It is at the bottom of page 21 of the second re- 
port to the President. Actually this was the main report. It was 
followed, I believe, by a letter report in December. This is the 
printed one. I have not looked at it for sometime. I want to make 
sure I am right. 

Mr. Joserus. Title I, part B, provides financial incentive to able 
students in the form of undergraduate scholarship assistance. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 students would be assisted the first year of the 
program’s operation and this would increase to 40,000 students in the 
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4-year period. This would require a first-year expenditure of $7, 
500,000 rising to a fourth-year expenditure of $30 million. : 

I agree in principle with this recommendation. I believe that this 
program should be regarded as an experiment in Federal undergrad. 
uate scholarships; not as a full-blown continuing program. The facts 
we have now do not support a need of a giant Federal scholarship 
effort at present. 

If we regard this effort as experimental, we can gain knowl 
that we badly need for future plans. It should also be noted that any 
scholarship program not eX Abana a cost of education grant to the 
institution receiving the scholar puts a heavy burden on the institution 
(or the supporting taxpayers) that accepts him. I note in title IV 
concerned with graduate education, that there is such an institutional 
grant. 

Title II, parts A and B, relate to science or mathematics instruction 
in public elementary or secondary schools. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s Committe did not study problems 
of elementary or secondary schools. I am insufficiently familiar with 
the nature of the problem to offer specific comment. 

Title III would authorize assistance in the expansion and improve- 
ment of the teaching of modern foreign languages through arran 
ment with institutions of higher education and would also establish 
institutes for advanced training of foreign-language teachers. Fur- 
ther, it provides assistance to institutions of higher education to estab- 
lish centers for teaching rare languages. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s Committee strongly emphasized 
teacher training as one part of improving the quality of the teaching 
profession. Although this title deals only with part of the problem, 
foreign language teacher training, I am in substantial agreement 
with it. I might also point out that many of the techniques developed 
in foreign-language instruction might well have a value in other teach- 
ing fields. I hope that proper steps be taken to apply some techniques 
relevant here to these other fields. 

Title IV would provide assistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the establishment of new programs of graduate education and 
for the expansion of existing programs including fellowships with a 
preference for individuals interested in teaching at institutions of 
higher education. 

I strongly concur in this title. I would add in respect to the estab- 
lishment of a National Advisory Committee on Graduate Education 
that full use be made of the experiences already gained in similar 
types of programs through the work of many foundations, particu- 
larly Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie. Their experience should be 
utilized here so that the funds appropriated for this work do not 
duplicate work already accomplished. 

Title V would among other things, authorize grants to the States 
to improve and scathes State educational statistical and informa- 
tional programs. 

While I concur strongly in the general principle of this recom- 
mendation, I feel that this does not go far enough toward the total 
objective of improving our national educational statistics and 
bot miGin. 


I particularly see it needed for a mechanism to coordinate the 
Federal statistical agencies and utilizing their present capacities to 
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the fullest in the production of educational statistics and information. 
I will, when commenting on H. R. 10381, refer to this matter again, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I am going to ask Mr. Collins to amplify it at that time or subse- 
quent, if you so with. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, subject to my comments, I am ‘in 
support of H. R. 10278. 

HL R. 10381: I would like to turn now to H. R. 10381 and give you 
my views on this bill. 

With respect to Title II—National Defense Scholarships. 

I note that during the life of the program, a total of 240,000 stu- 
dents will receive scholarship grants. In addition, 20,000 additional 
scholarships will be created to students already attending colle 
This would thrust this many more new students into the unready 
universities and colleges with consequent additional local costs to 
them. Expenditures notwithstanding, such a high input would not 

roduce the results we all wish. 

It could well impair the quality of education our young people now 
receive. I have already indicated my support for the Galatenitends 
scholarship program outlined in H. R. 10278. I did so because I 

rd this as a necessary worthwhile pilot experiment. I point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that once a massive program of this type is undertaken 
there would be great difficulty halting it if proved unworkable. I am 
suggesting, therefore, a more moderate approach until we are sure of 
our ground. 

Title III: National defense student loan program, provides for a 
federally sponsored loan program which enables the “Commissioner 
to make loans to persons selected by State Commissioners * * *,” 

Although the President’s Committee is on record in support of loan 
assistance, I believe this is an area in which private capital can op- 
erate with the greatest effect; it is a field which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not enter. I think we must give strong encourage- 
ment to programs such as the HELP program in Massachusetts, the 
New York State plan and other plans. Let us hope that there will be 
satisfactory fruition of plans now under consideration by private 
philanthropy. 

Title IV : Work-study program provides that the Commissioner can 
make grants to institutions of higher education to provide work-study 
assistance. This program is to be operated on a 50-50 matching basis 
with the institutions involved. 

The President’s Committee is on record in support of such a pro- 
gram, and this title fully implements its recommendation. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I call your attention to the fact that 
these provisions for student assistance, scholarships, loans, and work- 
study programs are not an integrated whole. I feel that any rounded 
program of student assistance must make it possible for the student 
to get, in appropriate measure, assistance from any combination of 
these three factors. He should, for example, receive so much in 
scholarship assistance, a loan of so much, and whatever work-study 
support he needs. Without such a provision, something similar to 
the principle of Gresham’s law will operate. Soft money drives away 
hard money; gift of scholarships takes away the appetite for loans. 
Title V, part A, relates to assistance to State educational agencies. 
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This is a matter not discussed by the President’s Committee; and 
again, Mr. Chairman, I am not able to comment on it. 

Title V, part B, provides assistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out programs for the acquisition of 
science-teaching facilities. 

The President’s Committee did not devote particular attention to 
programs devoted to science-teaching facilities. The President’s Com- 
mittee did support, however, a recommendation for a Federal grant- 
in-aid program similar to the Hill-Burton Act to assist nonprofit 
higher educational institutions in constructing non-income-produci 
facilities. The President’s Committee’s recommendation is onde 
broader than that contained in this title. I support that recommenda- 
tian and this recommendation as far as it goes. I see no reason to con- 
fine a program to simply science-teaching facilities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you right there, Mr. Josephs, 
Would you put a limitation on such a title whatsoever? I limited this 
to science-teaching facilities. You say you would go further, as did 
the report of the President’s Committee. 

Mr. Joserus. That is right. 

When it comes to the drafting, certainly it should be for instructional 
buildings where instruction would be carried on. It would be for 
laboratories. It would be perhaps for development of libraries. It 
certainly would be closely associated with instruction. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Laboratories, science buildings, and library buildings 
you think might be covered ? 

Mr. Josepus. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course, those are two of the very fundamental] ele- 
ments of college education, and they are so recognized by all of the 
accreditation boards about the country. I am wondering if the sug- 
gestion you have made in that behalf is not a very good one. 

Mr. Joserus. We thought it was because at the moment the col- 
leges are able to borrow money for income-producing facilities. 
That can be for student unions, dining halls, residences. Those are 
the main areas. But there is no way in which they can get assistance 
in order that they might build classrooms, libraries, laboratories, and 
so forth. Of course the laboratories might come in under the scientifie 
purposes as was contemplated in your bill. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you expand this title to include the ordinary 
classroom, Mr. Josephs, for the teaching of the basic arts and science 
subjects, we will say ¢ 

Mr. Joserus. Oh, yes, most certainly ; because to my mind, and our 
report says this again and again, we think too great an emphasis on 
science is a bad thing, that it puts unusual pressure at a point where 
it isnot wholly desirable. A broad general education is the best foun- 
dation, and then let the specialization be built. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In your recommendation do you carry the thought to 
the extent that it would cover, we will say, auditoria ? 

Mr. Joserus. I suppose auditoria might be income producing. That 
is always the hope in the colleges. We did not specifically mention 
that. Wesaid in our report—such as classrooms, laboratories, libraries, 
and administrative buildings. 

Perhaps auditoria could be in. Your original question was, should 
it be limited? Yes, I believe it should because in all the recommenda- 
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tions that we make in my own personal view, I feel very strongly that 
we should experiment, that the programs should be pilot ones; we 
a out and not go too far. 
herefore, I would like to see a limitation on this and, if it works 

well, then would be the time to add the auditoria or various other 
activities which might or might not make a return. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Of course, stadiums presumably would yield a very 
good return if the college had a very good football team. 

Mr. Josepus. I was going to say it was wholly a function of the half- 


Title VI provides summer school or extension training courses for 
teachers. This, Mr. Chairman, is a matter outside my purview. 

Title VII: National defense fellowships provide initially 1,000 
fellowships for college- and university-level teachers for study in 
fields consistent with the national interest. 

I agree in principle with this recommendation as I did with the 
proposal contained in title IV of H. R. 10278. I would like to point 
out, however, that title 1V of H. R. 10278 provides for an institutional 
grant; this title does not. I think it is most important, Mr. Chairman, 
that this kind of provision be included. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Would you amplify on that? Is it because you 
are placing a burden on an institution ? 

Mr. Joserns. Graduate schools are a very expensive business. The 
undergraduate college, particularly the private one, for example, 
draws a good deal of support of a somewhat warm emotional nature 
from the graduate. But when you get to the graduate school it is ex- 
pensive to maintain. 

Those who are in a graduate school do not tend to support it for 
sentimental reasons at a later date. ‘The graduate school does its work 
for the whole of the Nation. It is the point where research is done, 
where teachers are created. As such, it is much wider than the con- 
stituency of a college. Such has been the explosion of knowledge, 
that the universities and our graduate schools are rapidly outgrowing 
the traditional support which they have had. 

This is true of all of the universities, both the public and the private. 
The various graduate schools such as medicine and law and science 
require equipment, very good teachers, a very careful curriculum, and 
it is pretty expensive. 

Title VIII: Guidance and counseling, parts A and B, refers to State 
support of guidance and counseling programs and institutions of guid- 
ance and counseling. I concur with this title in principle. 

Title IX relates to State secondary schools. I have no comment to 
offer on this title. 

Title X, part A, relates to research and experimentation or more 
effective utilization of television, radio, motion pictures and the re- 
lated media for education purposes. I strongly concur in this recom- 
mendation. I feel that this is a necessary part of increased services 
that the Office of Education should properly offer. 

Part B, relates to the acquisition and development of materials in 
connection with the proposal in part A above. Again, I concur in 
this part. 

Part C refers to the establishment of an Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation Media. I concur in this part. 
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Mr. Warnweicut. Would you expand a little bit on that, why you 
feel personally interested in it? 

Mr. Joserus. There is a great deal of experimenting going on now 
and there is very little interchange of information. It is awfully 
hard to get it around from one place to another. So there are two 
things that are needed. One, perhaps, the money to do the experi- 
menting. For most colleges, budgets are so tight that there is not 
much risk money around for experimenting and the second thing ig 
that when one develops a pretty good idea, he has about exhausted his 
money and cannot pass the word along to others or no attention is 
paid to it. 

To have a central clearing house for that, it seems to me, is a very 
desirable thing. We have a lot of new scientific aids which we have 
been using in other activities in our business, commercial activities, 
and I am sure that some of them will eventually find their place in 
education. 

Education is very conservative. They do not change very fast. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I thought, Mr. Josephs—and I do not know; 
I am trying to find out about this—that was one of the things that 
HEW was supposed to do anyway, pick up these new methods and 
techniques and in turn, feed them back and disseminate them to the 
teaching fraternity. 

Mr. Josepus. Could I ask Mr. Collins to expand on this, because 
he has had very close dealings with them on just this very subject. 

Mr. Coturns. Mr. Chairman, what Mr. Wainwright has said is abso- 
lutely true. This recommendation in part of this title and the other, 
the strengthening of statistical services, is likely to be the area that 
I = is the most important, where a Federal contribution can be 
made. 

In the course of the President’s Committee, as you know, we had 
five conferences throughout the Nation with educators and people 
interested in education. The constant theme was that they e not 
know enough about what is going on in other areas to put it to use. 
As one example, when we sobihadan the work of the President’s 
Committee we had $15,000 to devote to a project we called a casebook 
pegject. 

his was nothing more than taking experiments in education, reduc- 
ing them to about two pages and circulating them to other education 
institutions. We had a surprisingly fine result from that. People 
wrote into the Office of Education and said, “This is the kind of thing 
we wanted to know, what other educators were doing; how they were 
solving their problems.” 

Surprisingly a great number of these letters came from legislators, 
particularly State legislators, saying they were glad to hear of this 
going on in other States so they could put it in their own plant. There 
is, in my view, a very poor circulation of educational information. 

This leads to another point. It was the view of the staff that the 
Office of Education was seriously handicapped in terms of their finance 
to produce this kind of job. They had excellent staff people, but 
their program was much too small to them, small comparing it to the 
Bureau of Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics. } 

There simply was not the kind of support that would disseminate 
the information we already have. This is the Office of Education’s 
proper function. 
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Mr. Wainwricut. Did you run across any type of work done b 
a foundation, such as Ford or Carnegie, or Common-Wealth Fund, 
or similar to those, who had taken something like this on as a project 
to compile new data and new methods and disseminate them ? 

Mr. Coutins. As you are aware, one of the foundations made a grant 
to the American Council to improve their statistical service. I recall 
it was in the neighborhood of a $300,000 grant to develop this very 
thing. Their complaint was in order to prepare studies they did 
not have enough information. 

In reading the President’s report, we have commented on this in 
several places. It was particularly true on adult education where 
information simply does not exist. The point I think that under- 
scores this whole thing, Mr. Chairman, is that in making educational 

lans we will never have all the information, but we ought to have 
a lot more than we have now and while this is true at the national] 
level, it is most certainly true at the local level. 

Mr. Warnwricur. How far would you extend your source as to 
curricula, methods, classroom data? What type of interchange- 
ability ? 

Be Couaawe. As this title X suggests, and this is the type of infor- 
mation, one type, they need, the other they need on administrative 
cost, which you would call statistics relating to the area of admin- 
istrative management of educational institutions. 

For example, if you want to find out what the average teachers’ 
salaries are now in any point in time, every institution has to make 
its own survey in order to make comparable salary data. 

Mr. Warnwrient. Are there not a class of institutions that set the 

attern? In the law business in New York, you can say White and 

ase pay such and such and they follow that. 

Mr. Cotiins. That is true, but when you want to make this kind of 
case you have to go out and explore for yourself. Many colleges do 
not have this kind of facility that will enable them to do this. In 
H. R. 10278 that is a correct approach. They are first going to 
strenghten the State educational statistical epeenenes or agency. — 

The type of information cannot flow back because it does not exist 
in the States and this is the correct place to start, but much more 
has to be done in this. Part of the chairman’s bill, these two parts 
Mr. Josephs is commenting on, is certainly one important aspect, but 
in discussing scholarships, facilities, and teachers’ salaries this is a 
subject that is likely to fall between the chairs if it is not brought out 
and amplified more. 

For a small expenditure of money, we can get a tremendous amount 
of planning data we do not now have. 

r. JosepHs. We found ourselves very much handicapped in our 
work because there was no information or very little information 
available. When we finally filed our report, you will not find in it, 
except in the economic area, but in the area of educational statistics you 
will not find anything later than 1954 because there was no information 
available and even the 1954 information we got before it went to press. 
_Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt there, Mr. Josephs, to ask Mr, Col- 
lins a question. 

get the impression from what you have said, the Office of 
Education is deficient in two aspects: (1) It does not have the money, 
enough money to make these studies in the field of, you pointed out, 
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school administration and other fields; and (2) it does not have the 
money to disseminate such information as it does have and that that 
may be up to date and quite useful. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cotutins. That is correct. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Josephs pointed out that some of the information 
that you have badly needed was only current to 1954. Now, do you 
recall how much money of the Office of Education expends in this éetd 
or in these two fields 1 have mentioned, now, at about what rate, Mr, 
Collins? 

I donot know, myself. 

Mr. Coturns. Mr. Chairman, I tried to find that out but the Offics 
of Education, as I understand, does not budget for information and 
statistics as a discrete budget item. That item is in the secondary and 
elementary division. It is spread out throughout their budget, not 
in one item. 

I would like to say that it was our opinion, after reviewing what 
they were doing with what they have, they were doing a splendid 
job. I was surprised that we had as much information as we did have 
out of their work. I think it was highly professional and a first class 
job, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. The enactment, I think, in 1868 set up the United States 
Office of Education for the very purpose of collecting these statisties 
that you speak of and disseminating them. That was their job. They 
issued reports regularly for many, many years. Then they got to 
falling behind. 

The larger they grew, the more money Congress appropriated, it 
seems that they failed to get their statistical work out. They werea 
year or more behind, so that their work was not useful to the schools, 
They had to get it some place else. I cannot understand this ery of 
lack of money. I think there is some other reason back of this. 

They are much more interested in what is being taught; they cer- 
tainly have had a great part to play in the advancement of our progres- 
sive educational system, holding meetings and conferences and all sorts 
of things on the content and the methodology in education. 

That office, like any Government office, is human. You found it so, 
did you not? Wealldo. 

Mr. Cotir1ns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. They have their theories of what education should 
be, naturally. That is why I dread to build up these bureaucracies. 
I would not be at all surprised if you find a group in the United States 
Office of Education that is against television. 

What kind of statistics are we going to get out of a political office 
that represents may be a million school teachers who are not too keen 
about the prospects of television? I am skeptical about this being 
a center of information. 

Mr. Joserus. I do not know what their attitude is, for example, 
on the question of television or almost any other subject. We do not 
have as much information about education available to us as the 
businessman or the farmer has in his field. Maybe if the information 
is biased, isn’t it better to start collecting the information than not to 
have any, on the fear that it might be biased ? 

For that reason, it would seem to me that this is a thing worth 
doing. They are no more human or any less human than those in 
other departments. 
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Mr. Gwinn. You would think if they were doing anything at all 
in the way of collecting and disseminating it, they would be doing 
it about television ; would you not ? 

Mr. Couttins. Mr. Chairman, they are doing, in my judgment, what 
they can do with what they have. I did not detect any bias in these 
statistics, any more than any other Government statistics, I mean it 
js very difficult, as you know, to detect bias in statistics. 

Secondly, the problem, the need for planning material has grown 
a great deal since the Office of Education was organized. They are 
supporting their statistical operation pretty much as at the time it 
was organized. I am not an educator and did not get into the mysteries 
of progressive education. That was not our field. 

They tried to get seriously, every bit of information they wanted. 
The mechanics for collecting them in terms of the kind—for example, 
they do not have in the Office of Education nearly the same amount 
of equipment that other Federal statistics agencies have for collecting 
information. 

Mr. Wainwrigut. You mean like IBM machines and so forth ? 

Mr. Couuins. That is right. That is one reason for Mr. Josephs’ 
comment that in order to help the Office of Education there should 
be a closer coordination between other Federal statistical agencies that 
do have this. Still, this does not complete the problem; simply saying 
we should do more in coordination does not do it. 

They have to develop a statistical and information program to carry 
out their responsibility, as the gentleman from New York points 
out. 

Mr. Gwinn. In industry, we have these industrial associations, 
fairs, conferences and ventures, which seem to be the best source of 
information. I should imagine that in television, for example, the 
convention showing the experiment going on in Hagerstown or Pitts- 
burgh, or Boston, would be the best source possibly, of information on 
the subject of what is doing in television. 

Maybe we need to apply in Government somewhat the same kind 
of thing we apply in business. We get our information from the trade 
or association source. Do you have any idea about that? 

Mr. Joserus. Could I answer that? Let me speak from the ex- 
perience of my own company, the New York Life Insurance Co., and 
some companies of which I am director. We rely very heavily on the 
statistical information that the Department of Commerce gives us. 
We would feel that we were unable to go about our jobs properly un- 
less we had that information and had it up to date. So that we need it; 
we rely on it, and I would presume that the farmer has the same 
attitude. 

Mr. Gwinn. Maybe there is a difference, Mr. Chairman, in this 
education business. The Commerce Department does not attempt to 
run your business or have any ideas about how to carry on the life 
insurance business, I imagine. But somehow or other, this educational 
center down here keeps coming up before this committee with ideas 
about what the Government should do in education and has a lot of 
statistics about why the Government should be in education, for 
example. 

It becomes an advocate in a very different way from the United 
States Department of Commerce, I should imagine. 
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Mr. Joszpus. Well, they were very kind toward us because 
did not subject us to any influence at all during the year and a ha 
that we were their tenants. 

Mr. Gwinn. I feel they must have had some influence, because you 
are, it seems to me, rather uncertain about how far you think the 
Federal Government should go in many directions, and I do not gee 
any fundamental principle underlying your statement which would 
help us to determine what function the Federal Government has ip 
education, if any. 

We know it has a function in defense and in the military, that is its 
primary function, defense, and scholarship could be justified on that 
score. But I do not see how you justify a fot of these other programs 
in terms of the fundamental function of Central Government. 

Mr. Joserus. Well, the Government has been spendin about a 
billion dollars a year in education. It has been doing it for a very 
long period of time. 

r. Gwinn. That is primarily on the defense side of government, 

Mr. Joserus. No, the land grant colleges which were established in 
the 1860’s, had an enormous influence. They gave money for agricul- 
ture and mechanical arts and such that the whole system, not all of 
the State universities, but many of them, were bredined as a result 
of that. 

That was money that came from the Federal Government beginning 
then and has continued now. Of course, there are in other areas 4 
great deal for the military, but some for the training of Government 
experts in other fields. 

r. Gwinn. You still have the question of what is the function of 
Government, whatever they did, in giving the land in the beginning, 
The colleges developed like they gave land to individual citizens, to 
get the land parcelled up, but we are not operating with the present- 
day influence on those very colleges you are speaking of, are we? 

We are not following up these universities by appropriation or con- 
trols of any kind ? 

Mr. Josepus. We have in our report the list of the annual payments 
by the Federal Government to the colleges and the universities and I 
think it comes to about $875 million a year. 

Mr. Gwinn. Where does the Federal Government get that money 
from, generally ? 

Mr. Josepus. It gets it from the taxpayer. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does that come out of general appropriations ? 

Mr. Joserus. No; they are various appropriations. There is voca- 
tional rehabilitation, education and training of veterans—that is the 
GI bill, the Korean bill, Air Force ROTC program—— 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand that. That is what I was saying, that is 
justified. 

Mr. Joserus. The international educational exchange program, De- 

artment of State, research fellowships, National Institutes of Health, 
National Institutes of Mental Health training grants, the National 
Science Foundation fellowships, and so on. Eight hundred and eight- 
een million dollars is the bill. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think you will find that is virtually all on the defense 
program. That is proper function of Government to build up defense. 
I think you get much further than that in these programs. 
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Mr. Joszrus. This is bound to be a difference of opinion in regard 
to the function of Government, the Federal Government, in regard to 
education. The concept that it is wholly a local measure is one which 
I think we originally began with. 

I am not sure, in my own opinion I do not believe, that it is one that 
wecan wholly continue with. Education does not stay within the State 
or locality. It flows outside. There is interestate commerce in educa- 
tion. I think it is an inevitable consequence of the more and more com- 
plicated society we have, that there be a certain amount, beginning 
perhaps with centralized recordkeeping and matters of that sort, that 
the Federal Government enters in and from then on perhaps it does 
more. 

Certainly, the quality of education of this country is a national] con- 
cern, not a local concern, and if one area of the country is less educated 
and does not keep up with the rest of the country, why it is a matter 
of national concern. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course it is a matter of national concern that we 
raise corn. Do you think it is a function of the Federal Government to 
carry your money, Massachusetts money, out of those rich, black-land 
farmers in Illinois, to pay them for raising corn? 

Mr. Josepus. I have never done any farming. I am afraid I must 
admit to a prejudice in that area. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know, but we have to have a principle in this field, 
it seems to me a theory on which the Federal Government operates. 

Mr. McGovern. Some of those farmers are not as rich now as they 
once were, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Josrrus. I think in the area of education, just as we have done 
in many other things, there is not a clear-cut black or white way, 
but that we operate as a combination and a very successful one in this 
country, a combination of both having the Government assist and be- 
ing independent. We have had our private educational system and 
our State supported one that have lived side by side. 

Now, we have one principle of free education and another one of 
only education that you pay for. Those represent compromise and in 
my opinion there are certain things that the Federal Government 
not only should do, but it is the most effective way of accomplishing 
certain results. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what I was trying to get at. What is it that 
the Federal Government should do? I gather you think they should 
get together to make a commission study and a few of us think it 
should do one thing and some another and we compromise and it does 
almost anything and all things before we get through. 

Mr. Joserus. Well, I do not think that has been the history to 
date. Many bills are proposed, but not all of them are passed. There 
is a gradual change of procedures that come from the acts of Congress. 
We slowly modify our system of government to the society that we 
are living in and it changes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you believe today strongly in the constitutional 
concept of limited functions of government ? 

Mr. Joserus. I do not think I am equipped to get into a debate with 
you, Mr. Congressman. I do not think that that is an area which I 
have thought enough about or that I can speak well enough on to make 
my point clear. 
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I have this, though: I believe that as our society becomes more 
complicated, there are certain things that are the responsibility of.no 
one of us and maybe in no one locality that must be shouldered even- 
tually by the Government. I have always assumed that the Constitu. 
tion was such a document, that allowed for that type of development, 
for that is surely the way we are developing. 

Mr. Gwinn. I was looking for a statement of principle I do not 
get. Will you illustrate your statement now, that because we 
complicated the Government should do something? Why should Gov. 
ernment do anything but defend our rights and protect our individual 
liberties at any point ? 

Mr. Joserpus. Well, we have, I think, six commissions that I heard 
about recently here in Washington, that are charged with regulation 
of the air and communications. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the police function. That is corrective, of 
course. That is a defensive function because they do not want one air- 
plane to follow in the same pattern as the other. 

Mr, Joserus. I meant also the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and others. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a police function. Here we are talking about 
appropriation for education, corn, power, and all the rest. That is 
the reason I brought up the question, to see if we really have anybody 
left in this country that believes in a limited concept or can we go into 
anything that our best minds think we should go into. 

Mr. Warnwricur. I think that Mr. Josephs is a moderate and he 
actually has given, I think, a very forthright and dignified and ap- 
propriate statement of a moderate in the field of education and consti- 
tutional government. 

He is neither an extremist to the left, nor is he a conservative as 
some of you visualize conservatism. 

Mr. Joserus. Could I read something from the conclusion in our 
report in which we state: 

That the Federal Government should provide broad, national leadership, should 
eollect and provide useful data and service and should provide certain other 
needed assistance such as is recommended in this report, but it should do these 
things only by methods which strengthen State and local effort and responsibil 
ity and in the case of direct financial assistance, only through programs which 
are periodicaly reviewed and which are promptly terminated when no longer 
clearly justifiable. 

And finally, the Federal Government should studiously avoid programs and 
policies which carry the threat of control or of other adverse effects upon educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mr. Gwinn. What page is that, Mr. Josephs? 

Mr. Joserus. Page 106. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of the first or second report ? 

Mr. Joserus. The second report. 

We also spoke there of the processes we observed by which Federal 
policy was made, that it was not, as nearly as we could see, made by 
a single bill or by a single determination of principle, but by a gradual 
change. We had this to say: 


In almost all areas of national affairs Federal policy rarely has been created 
by a single piece of legislation or at a particular moment of time. It grows over 
an extended period from diverse origins, this modified by subsequent legislation 
and administrative decision and by the impact of the contemporary experience 
and events. 
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That is the principle, the background, upon which I have been en- 
deavoring to explain my position on these particular items. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You may continue with your statement. 

Mr. Joserus. Title XI—Congressional Citations for Outstanding 
Scholastic Achievement. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter which was not discussed in our com- 
mittee and I do not have any firm opinion at this time. 

Title XII relates to assisting States in providing vocational educa- 
tion of less than college grade in essential occupations. 

Although the President’s Committee supported this kind of educa- 
tion, that is, technical and vocational education after high school 
outside of colleges and universities, I do not know enough of the de- 
tails of the implementation to discuss it at length. 

Title XIII, section 1302, provides for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Science and Education. 

In principle, this section is consistent with the recommendation of 
the President’s Committee. I do, however, raise one question: Is it 

ssible that education will not receive full and proper attention 
when a single committee is concerned with both science and education ? 

I do suggest that these are inconsistent, but to give education the 
stature it deserves, I would prefer that there be a National Advisory 
Council on Education. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my comments on specific portions of 
H. R. 10278 and H. R. 10381. I would be happy to try to answer any 
questions you or your colleagues may have at this time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Josephs, I listened to your statement with 
great interest and appreciation just as I did to the report of your com- 
mittee some months ago. 

I notice on page 6 with reference to the chairman’s bill, Mr. Elliot’s 
bill, you describe this as a massive program. In view of the fact that 
under the terms of the chairman’s bill we would only be providing 
scholarship for about 40,000 students a year out of a college popula- 
tion of somewhere between 3 million and maybe 5 or 6 million, is it 
really correct to talk about this as a massive program ? 

Mr. Joserus. Well, I suppose massive is relative. It is larger than 
we thought of or I personally thought of. It is larger than would 
be needed for a pilot program. My view is that we ought to start 
with an experimental program, first, and perhaps the use of the word 
“massive” istoo strong. It isa relative word. 

Mr. McGovern. Is it your thought that even a comparatively small 
program would have an indirect benefit in at least signaling to edu- 
eators and students and citizens all over the country that the Federal 
Government thinks education is important and that good scholarship 
is important ? 

Mr. Joserus. Well, I think there are a lot of signals that are being 
sent out throughout the country now, in regard to the interest of the 
Congress in education, the number of bills, the discussion, the trip 
that the chairman took around the country and eliciting discussion, 
those are all matters that show that the Congress is interested. 

Now as far as I am concerned, I am not sure how good a Federal 
scholarship program can be. There must be tests in the States. 
What sort of tests will they be? How well will they be done? What 
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are the problems of the means? How many people would have gon 
to college anyway? How many people might borrow the money tp 
go to college, in what is really an American traditional style? 

They borrow their money for many things of far less value, why 
not for a college eduction? I am not convinced yet that we need, 
Federal scholarship on those things. There is a big segment of people 
in the field of education that believes there should be very large Fed. 
eral scholarships, much larger than the ones which the chairman hag 
proposed. 

I am not convinced of that yet. 

Mr. McGovern. Do I understand you correctly, Mr. Josephs, to 
state your own view that if we have any kind of Federal scholarship 
program that it should not be limited or even weighted on the side of 
science or any other particular discipline, that the student ought to 
be completely free to select his own area of study ? 

Mr. Josepus. Absolutely, I feel certain of that. The scientists wil] 
emerge, the ones that are going to be good scientists will tend to de. 
velop from it. I do not believe you can make scientists in a pressure 
cooker. 

Mr. McGovern. I agree with you on that. I just wanted to bring 
out that point. Was it your feeling in traveling around the country 
on your committee work that from the standpoint of public opinion 
it might be easier to convince the American people of the scholarship 
a ie geared to general education ? 

r. Josepus. No, not a bit. People were talking in two different 
ways. There were some who I believe had not very deeply thought 
about it and were quite worried, but the majority we saw said that it 
shold be as broadly based as possible. 

Our report, of course, came out before sputnik came up. We pointed 
out the need for emphasis on science and physics, but I have a feeling 
that the better teaching of science and physics and mathematics is 
probably the best solution, and not in forced draft. 

Mr. McGovern. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Josephs, that you 
are not convinced that we need a scholarship program of any kind! 

Mr. Josepus. A Federal scholarship program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. But that you are, as I get from your statement, quite 
willing that we attempt on a small scale a pilot program? 

Mr. Joserus. That is correct. 

Mr. Extiorr. Then, to assess and see if it does have the value that 
some of us think it has? 

Mr. Josepus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. And for that reason you would support the Presi- 
dent’s proposal or the Department of HEW’s proposal of 10,000 schol- 
arships ? 

Mr. Josepus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Now, this thing keeps going through my mind, Mr. 
Josephs, in connection with that. We have about 27,000 high schools 
in this country and it seems to me that if this program is to mean 
anything much, that certainly those scholarships ought to be, at least 
one of them, within the range of every high school in the country. 

Now, I know large numbers of people are eligible to go to college 
and large numbers that are not now going. I am thoroughly convinced 
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that the great contribution that this program is going to make is the 
inspirational pull out of the general educational system. 

f these scholarships are so terribly few that the fellow out here in 
the ordinary high school never has a chance any more than to just 
hear one or read about one in the newspaper, then it seems to me it is 
not going to have that inspirational effect, certainly, that we look 
for this program to have. 

Mr. Josepus. That is a very cogent argument because we found out, 
or we tried to identify the reasons why the bright youngsters did not 

0 to college. For some it was the lack of money, but for some they 
had not thought about it. They did not realize there might be some 
local scholarship money available. 

So that the dramatization does have a value, but I would think 
there might be less expensive ways of dramatizing than by actually 
putting the money on the line. 

Mr. Warnwricut. One of the things that the chairman brings out, 
of the 27,000 high schools he is talking about, 5,000 high schools pro- 
duce 82 percent of the college students. So you have 22,000 high 
schools that he is talking about where you have just a dribble com- 
ing in. 

hat he is trying to do is to stimulate interest in these high schools. 
On the other hand, as the commandant at West Point pointed out, 
very often the students coming from the 22,000 high schools do not 
have the intellectual capacity to fulfill the requirements that are going 
to be necessary under the scholarship program. 

Mr. Joserpus. There is an optimum size for a high school and many 
were established at a time and built before the automobiles were gen- 
erally available and roads generally available. 

The result was that small high schools were established at below 
the size which could afford to really have first-class instruction and 
first-class facilities. A lot of those 22,000 high schools probably 
should be consolidated. 

There is a study going forward now which I have great hopes for, 
that James B. Conant is doing, on the subject of the high school. He 
is a very able educator and he is very much concerned with it and 
high schools have never had an ex-president of a university, an ex- 
ambassador, come around to them at 8 in the morning and talk to the 
teacher and students. 

He is doing this and he will spend 2 years on it. He is already be- 
ginning to get some pretty good information. This was outside the 
area of our committee for we were posthigh school. But posthigh 
school are the children, are those in high school and this is an area 
which has been left alone locally, and in some areas it is good and in 
some it is bad. 

Now, he is beginning to identify those areas in which there is no 
thought much of going to college. You have pretty bright boys but 
there is no college tradition. Now how you get them to go on, I don’t 
know. Perhaps the very large scholarship program would be one way 
to do it. There may be other ways, but I am sure that 27,000 high 
schools are too many. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, my second question is this: First, I want to 
preface it a bit. We have barely scratched the surface of looking into 
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loan programs. There are many loan programs available throught 
the country, but those programs are all too often so restricted and 
limited that they are of practically no value. 

Now, I can think of nothing that a sophomore in college needs legs 
than he needs a $200 loan to be repaid in one year. 

Mr. Joserus. That is right. They are categorized by the donor. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have so many of these loan programs and I am 
hoping we are going to be able to find out the exact number and get it 
in better shape than it is now insofar as the knowledge I have of itis 
concerned. I believe that probably half the loan funds available today 
are almost unusable, maybe more. 

Now, the University of Minnesota has a pretty good program. 
They have a long repayment period. They are lending $300,000 a 
year and they need much more money. Their loan man testified. Their 
repayment rate has been first rate. It has been the same as has been 
the repayment rate of the First National Bank of the city wherein the 
university is located. 

The point you make is that that should be handled locally. 

Mr. Joserus. There are two types of loans. I think this is not al- 
ways clearly understood. There are the loans that are needed by 
the people of moderate and middle income or upper-middle income 
who have had the misfortune to have 8 children born within 5 
years. 

They need some financing, but they are people who have credit, 
but for reasons which are not very clear to me the American family 
will not borrow for an education for their children. If they cannot 
get it in scholarship, they do not like to borrow. They will borrow 
for an automobile, for a refrigerator, or a trip to Europe, but they 
won’t borrow for an education. 

Now, that is one type of loan, The other type is the loaning to the 
people who have no credit, or who are going into the type of profes- 
sion which does not earn enough money to assure the rapid repay- 
ment such as the teaching or the ministry, to give two, and resetiill 
of various varieties. 

Now, there you have a great variation of need and of type. What 
I fear about the Federal loan or even the State loan is that it sets 
too rigid standards and I have a feeling that whatever could be done 
could be done best at the university or the college itself, and let them 
make the arrangements with the borrower where there is a sentimental 
relationship and the feeling toward your alma mater is perhaps the 
best guaranty for repavment. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thirdly, my bill has, as you have recognized, a work- 
study title. I, personally, feel that the loan title and the work-study 
title are in accord with some of the best of our American traditions, 
namely. the idea of self-help. 

Mr. Joserns. Yes. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Not many people who have testified about this bill 
to date have supported the work-study provision with any great de- 
gree of enthusiasm. I note that you observed that there is not enough 
coordination between the three approaches and I call your attention to 
page 71 of my bill, section 1308, which at least makes some little ap- 
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proach in that direction under a title styled, “Limitation of Benefits,” 
wherein it is provided: 

The aggregate of the amounts which a student may receive under a national 
defense scholarship awarded pursuant to title Il, a national defense student 
joan granted pursuant to title III and under a work-study program pursuant 
to title LV, may not exceed $2,000 for any academic year. 

I think that maybe that is a step toward what you are talking about 
and as I envision my bill, I have in mind that it might be possible for 
a youngster to get some grants, some loan, and do some work-study 

in the same year, on thereby keep his education costs within 
some bound. 

Now, I hardly see how you can do that though, unless you provide 
for it in such a bill as we have. If you leave the loan to the system 
that is in effect now, then certainly you have very little coordination, 
it would seem to me. 

Mr. Josrrus. I am hopeful that private philanthropy may pick up 
the tab here. There have been a good many conversations going on in 
the last 6 months and I think it might be awaiting some crystallization. 
That would be useful and it would be pretty much on the basis of the 
individual or the student borrowing the money and repaying it, at 
pretty good interest rates but perhaps with some alleviation that comes 

om philanthropic capital that goes in there. 

I do not want to prophesy but I have a suspicion that this may be 
avery big thing in the future. Loans to date have been for the use of 
the very poor. I have a feeling that loaning for college education is 
going to be used by the middle income to a very large extent. 

Mr. Warnwricut. You, yourself, just said there was apparently, 
and also unexplainable to me, reticence on the part of the middle class 
to go ahead and borrow in this field. 

Mr. Joserus. It used to be for an automobile that a person was 
supposed to be a spendthrift that used his automobile before he paid 
for it. Now, 80 percent of the buyers of cars buy on time. Even the 

oungsters now buy their babies on time. They pay the doctor on an 
installment basis. 

It is developing this way; it did not use to be that way. Why not 
for education? My general view is that if we can do this, ourselves, 
as a private plan, let us not get the Government into it until it is dis- 
covered that it is the only solution. 

Mr. Watnwricut. There will have to be a sort of change in the 
mores of the banking fraternity, particularly in small areas that the 
chairman is interested in, where the president of the national bank 
is willing to loan Mr. Jones $1,500 for this year on a note to send his 
ehildren to school. 

Mr. Josepus. Suppose the college is the one that does the loaning 
and rediscounts the paper and then use the affection of the graduate 
and, let us say, the persuasion of the alumni association to collect the 
money ¢ 

a Did you find in your discussion with the college 
fraternity that they were showing, particularly the treasurer and bur- 
sars and so on, that they were showing more of an interest in this 
type of proposition ? 

“Mr. Joserus. They are showing a great reluctance to put their 
names on the paper, but I think it is going to be unavoidable. 
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Mr. Exxiotr. You mean as an endorsement to the bank? : 

Mr. Josgrus. Either that or to deposit the note and agree to keep 
its good notes in there. That is a way in which yon do not put your 
name on the paper. You simply agree always to keep a live note and 
then it stays off your balance sheet. 

Mr. Watnwrient. I am sorry, but I did bring up hae report, 
and it mentioned that. I was referring to the bottom of page 19. | 
will read the sentence, actually. You were talking about need for 
assistance to students, which is on the chairman’s point and, also, J 
think, generally in the field of scholarships under chapter 2. Para- 
graph 7 says: 

The Committee believes, insofar as the assistance given by the Federal Goy- 
ernment is concerned, it should not at the present time in light of considerg- 
tions presented in this chapter undertake to provide new scholarships other 
than work study which has been discussed for undergraduate students. To the 
extent that other sources should prove, after a fair trial, to be adequate to 
meet the requirement of the Federal scholarships, the Committee would favor 
a Federal scholarship program only as a way to fill the gap. 

The general tenor and philosophy of this is that that actually led 
me to believe you were far closer to Mr. Gwinn than we believed by 
your statement today. 

Mr. JosErus. You were surprised in my statement that I came out 
in favor of the scholarship program ? 

Mr. Wartnwricut. Only in lieu of particularly what I quoted. 

Mr. Joserus. A certain number of things have happened since the 
report came out, and it seemed to me, personally, and maybe the other 
members of the committee would not feel the same way, it seemed to 
me worthwhile trying the experiment. Our Committee was by no 
means unanimous on the subject of Federal scholarships. There were 
a number of people on the Committee who believed there should be 
Federal scholarships and they should be.quite substantial. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. Thank you, Mr. Josephs. I have mo further 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Josephs, I would like to say that I have enjoyed 
and deeply appreciate your testimony, and I would like to say fur- 
ther, as the author of the bill creating your study group, that I think 
you did an excellent job, something that needed to be done in that 
field, and though you did have troubles with it—I know your money 
was short many times, and that was not your fault—that you have 
given us a fine working base for this whole undertaking. 

I hope that we may be able to do something in this field, and I ho 
that we may do the right thing and whatever program we undertake 
will be something that is helpful and is in accord with the best think- 
ing of what should be done in these fields. 

thank you very much. 

Mr. Joserus. I am most grateful to you for giving me the chancé. 
I am afraid I ran on a lot of different subjects, but you will for- 
give me. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Your statement was very helpful, and we thank you. 

(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman, the following material 
is made a part of the record :) 
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§raTEMENT OF Hon. THOMAS J. LANE BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Epvuca- 
TION AND LABOR, IN Support or H. R. 8571, a But To Proviwe FepErat In- 
SURANCE FOR LOANS MADE TO SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING STUDENTS FOR TUITION 


EDUCATION—THE “ULTIMATE WEAPON” TO WIN “STRENGTH FOR PEACE” 


Mr. Chairman, since I introduced a bill to provide Federal insurance for loans 
made to science and engineering students for tuition, on July 8, 1957, fast-moving 
developments have shattered our complacency. 

What seemed advisable then, has become imperative now. The Russian success 
in opening up the age of space has shocked us out of our lackadaisical attitude 
toward education. We have come to realize that the trained capacity to think 
isnot merely a sideline but the very essence of our way of life. 

To design and produce intercontinental missiles, to explore space, and in 
everything required to win peace and progress, education is the key. 

The New York Times of October 27, 1957, quotes the Educational Testing 
Service as reporting that lack of money keeps many of the best high-school 
students from college. “Some 150,000 high-ability students would have gone 
to college had adequate financial support been offered them.” 

Benjamin Fine, of the Times, has this to say: “To help the qualified students 
enter, many colleges offer scholarships and student loans. Even though scholar- 
ships have jumped 100 percent in the last 5 years, still not enough is done to 
meet the tremendous demand for help. The hunger for scholarships was high- 
lighted last Tuesday when 300,000 high-school seniors took part in the Merit 
Scholarship examination. This is probably the most intensive talent hunt in 
our Nation’s history. The examinations are sponsored by the National Merit 
Scholarship program, set up 2 years ago with a $20 million grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Since then, business and industry have added several million 
dollars. 

“The results of the Tuesday tests will not be known until early spring. Of 
the 300,000 who took the difficult examinations, 7,500 will enter the semifinals 
of the merit program. The final winners will split about $4 million among them. 
Only 800 of the 300,000 who sought help through scholarships will actually get any 
kind of financial asistance. What happens to the other 299,200 eager candidates? 

“‘This waste must stop,’ one educator insisted. ‘We can’t afford the luxury 
of keeping our best brains out of college.’ ” 

Even the cautious recommendations of the President on this subject will fail 
toeliminate this waste. 

Soviet Russia is training scientists and engineers at a rate that will leave us 
far behind unless we exert ourselves to the utmost. Incidentally, in that Com- 
munist society, they do loan money to bright students to open the doors of educa- 
tional opportunity for them while we cling to the old formulas of financing the 
higher education of promising students; the formulas that are inadequate to meet 
the demands of the space age. What incentives do we offer? 

To digress for a moment, I would like to point out that the highest salaries 
in the United States are paid to business executives and movie stars, while in 
Russia the highest salary is paid to the president of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. 

The more I think of the critical challenge confronting us, the more I am con- 
vinced that our survival depends upon a bold and generous program to make 
our educational system the best in the world. 


The bill I have introduced— 


To provide Federal insurance for loans made to science and engineering stu- 
dents for tuition is a modest step in that direction. I realize that much, much 
more must be done to make up the deficit of our longstanding neglect of educa- 
tion. But it is a beginning. 

For the purpose of facilitating loans for tuition to science and engineering stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education, lenders shall be insured by the United 
States against losses on loans made by them to such students after January 1, 
1958, if made upon the conditions and within the limits specified in this act. 
The total principal amount of new loans to students covered by insurance under 
this act in any fiscal year shall not exceed $25 million. 

From this beginning I hope that other and far more expansive programs will 
develop so that American education becomes the ultimate weapon that wins, 
strength for peace. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled mat- 
ter was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 18, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES 
ComMITTEE ON EpucaTion AnD Lasor, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON Specian EpucatTion AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpvucaTIon, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 429, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Graham A. Barden (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Barden, Perkins, Wier, Elliott, Landrum, 
Roosevelt, Zelenko, Thompson, Holland, McGovern, Dent, Gwinn, 
Kearns, Frelinghuysen, Nicholson, Ayres, and Griffin. ; 

Staff members present: Fred G. Hussey chief clerk; Charles M. 
Ryan, general counsel; Kennedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel ; 
Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator; Mary P. Allen, clerk (Sub- 
committee on Special Education) ; and Robert McCord, clerk (Sub- 
committee on General Education). 

Chairman Barpen. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, I did not know of any business to come before the full 
committee this morning. However, I did give notice of the meeting in 
case someone did have a matter to bring before the committee. 

What I really had in mind was, if there is no business before the full 
committee, to turn the committee over to Mr. Elliott, the chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Chairman Barpen. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Just how are we getting along with Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874? When will those bills be before the full 
committee ¢ 

Chairman Barpen. It is my information that Mr. Bailey is getting 
along pretty well with it and hopes to be out with those bills probably 
within a week. 

My information has just been reinforced by a direct report from 
the committee. They do hope to have that bill out within a week. 

Is there any other matter? If not, I shall turn the gavel over to 
Mr, Elliott, who has something of interest to the full committee as well 
as his subcommittee. 

Mr. Ex.iorr (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I feel that 
the committee is very fortunate today to have as its witness Col. J. W. 
Knighton, of the Philco Corporation of Philadelphia, and also Mr. 
John R. Booth, director of the TechRep division of the Phileo Corp. 

If you gentlemen will come around, we will be glad to hear you. 
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STATEMENTS OF COL. J. W. KNIGHTON; JOHN R. BOOTH, DIRECTOR 
TECHREP DIVISION; AND J. R. LEWIS, MANAGER, PROGRAM 
AND PLANNING, TECHREP DIVISION, PHILCO CORP. 


Colonel Knicuton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce My 
John R. Booth, the director of the TechRep division of the Phile 
Corp., who has a very short prepared statement. 

Mr. Barpen. Would you care to sit with him, Colonel Knighton! 
We might ask you questions as we go along, too. 

Mr. Boor. Gentlemen, we are happy to have this opportunity tp 
suggest to your committee a method of minimizing the shortage of 
technically trained manpower. 

The TechRep division of Philco Corp., with its 17 years of world. 


wide experience in the training and use of technically trained map. | 


power at all skill levels, is keenly aware of the know-how sho 
which exists and its effect on national security. In the light of this 
experience, the Philco TechRep division and its technological center 
has given a great deal of thought to various methods of alleviating the 
shortage. We have devoted many months to the evaluation of pm 
posed solutions. 

The solution we are suggesting to the committee details one phase 
of a program which is more broadly covered in the literature which 
will ee left with the committee. We propose a sound method of alle 


viating the shortage of technically trained manpower. 

Our solution is not a panacea which will pluck technically trained 
personnel out of thin air, but it does overcome one flaw inherent in 
other possible solutions—namely, the time required for the solution to 


make itself felt. ‘The college training alone for an engineer or scientist 
requires time which is measured in years, and changes in a scientific 
curriculum to shorten this time cannot be made instantaneously. 

The complete program which Philco presents for your consideration 
seeks to increase the useful output of scientists and engineers already 
trained, but presently enmeshed in many routine duties which could 
easily be sarkonais by technicians. With proper training at the tech- 
nician level, the results of such a program would be apparent in 4 
matter of a few months rather than the years required to fully tran 
high-level scientists and engineers. 

Our complete program also offers a tested and proven method of 
training which can be applied wherever a need exists, and it furnishes 
a continuing method for keeping scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
skilled maintenance or operating personnel informed regarding new 
developments or advances in the art. 

Finally, our complete program is designed to apply equally well to 
all levels of technical instruction such as: 

(a) Students in academic or technical-vocational high schools 
(Basic training for their technical knowledge.) 

(5) Engineering students in colleges and universities. (Practical 
aspects of engineering are applied. They have an understanding of 
what they are studying.) 

(c) Scientists, graduate engineers, technicians, and other skilled 
personnel in industry who must be kept informed regarding new tech- 
niques such as single sideband and forward scatter communications; 
new devices such as various types of computers and computer systems} 
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and new components such as transistors, semiconductors, et cetera. 
All of these programs used in the high school, in the universities and 
colleges, and in advanced areas can be applied to personnel serving 
with the Armed Forces, and similarly it can be applied to trained per- 
sonnel in allied countries needing some know-how assistance. 

In order to meet the scientific requirements of the future, we must 
motivate students, parents, educators, industry, the Armed Forces, and 
our allies to adopt usable programs designed to reach our objectives 
for training technical personnel. 

It is Philco’s sincere hope that the ideas expressed here will help the 
committee in the overall evaluation of the problem and lead to an effec- 
tive and economical solution. 

At this time, gentlemen, I would like to present to you Mr. J. R. 
Lewis, manager of the programs and planning department of the 
TechRap division. Mr. Lewis is one of our key personnel in the 
development of the program we now present to you. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wier. Would the gentleman yield before you pass on to your 
colleague there ? 

Mr. Boorn. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Wier. I am wondering if you can answer the question of 
whether or not our Government is making use of all the available, let 
us say, technicians that you referred to, those with degrees from col- 
leges and universities in the various fields of science and so forth? 

t came to my attention in Minneapolis—that is the city I repre- 
sent—that there, because of cutbacks on contracts and layoffs, there 
are available in our area up there any number of men that are well 
developed in this field, but they are unemployed. 

Most of the members of this committee come from urban centers and 
Iam just wondering whether or not there is this so-called available 
number of men in the profession. Are we making use of those that 
we already have sent through colleges and universities? 

Mr. Boorn. Well, sir, that is a rather difficult question to answer 
directly, in all honesty, for the simple reason that it covers such ter- 
titory that it is hard to evaluate it. I might say this, however, from 
my impression of your question: That we will, from time to time, have 
peaks and valleys where we are very short of people, and at other 
times seem to have an excess amount. That will be occasioned when- 
ever you have any changes in the overall activity of an industrial 
nation such as this. 

It happens frequently when plants are retooling or coming into new 
designs. There are periods of excess personnel, and then again when 
production reaches its peak and the consumption is taking the product 
you will have shortages. 

We have been through both areas in the 17 years that I referred to. 
There are times when we really have to dig and hunt to get people 
arable with enough know-how to do the work that we are talking 
about. 

Right now, at this particular moment, because of general conditions, 
there is an excess because some plants have closed down on some of 
their production requirements. There seems to be an indication, how- 
ever, that that will be changing and I could not help you predict that 
situation at all. Iam not capable on that point. 
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Mr. Wier. Thank you. 

Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, may I just say a word here in order 
that the committee might understand how this came about ? 

About 3 years ago, I believe it was, I was very much interested, as] 
have been for many years, in the vocational training program. 

At that time Dr. Mobley, head of the vocational setup here in Wagh- 
ington, was in touch with Colonel Knighton, whom I have known for 
many years. He was with the Marine Corps and has a very fine record 
with the Marine Corps, and at one time was liaison man between the 
Marine Corps and the Hill, and there never was a better one and never 
will be a better one than he was when he was looking out for the 
Marine Corps in pretty rough days. 

At that time I got together with Colonel Knighton, who was tre- 
mendously interested in just exactly what he is bringing here today, 
At that time it impressed me, but I did not see exactly where it would 
fit into the problem or the picture at that time. Therefore, when this 
came up the other day, I took the liberty to call Colonel Knighton and 
ask him if he had the setup in such a way that it could be presented 
to this committee and told him that this committee was looking for 
information. 

We did not know just where we would eventually wind up in the 
field, but we wanted to have him. He very kindly consented to come 
here with some of the people of Philco. He told me it was nota 
selling proposition and that the system they have in mind is bei 
used all over the country, as far as that is concerned, so I invi 
him here after conferring with Mr. Elliott. 

We thought it was a good idea and I am sure it will be interesting 
to the committee. I thought I would just make that statement so you 
would understand that Colonel Knighton has not come barging in here 
with some policy of his own. I was looking for him, rather than he 
looking for me. 

Mr. Chairman, I see the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Derthiek, 
here, and since he is equally interested in this, I think it would be quite 
appropriate if Mr. Derthick would come up here where he can look 
at this and probably get a better view. 

Mr. Derruick. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to say at this point that we are very 
happy to have you, Mr. Commissioner. We are happy to have you 
sit with us, and according to my schedule you will be with us again 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Derrnicx. Thank you. That is right. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. However, in a different capacity. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. This is a more honored seat and more com- 
fortable seat and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Booth, as I understand, you have a plan that you 
want to present to the committee that would show us how America 
might, while there is some considerable shortage of engineers, make 
better use of the engineers we have through the training of technical 
people who can do in many instances the work now being performed 
by engineers. That is one of your missions here, is it not ? 

Mr. Boorn. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. You have with you, as you mentioned, Mr. Lewis, of 
the programs and planning department of your concern, and we will 
be happy to hear from him now. 

Mr. Boorn. I might say, gentlemen, that our thinking has nothing 
to do with today’s problem. It is every day’s problem, the problem 
of the future. We have to take young people and bring them along 
with proper guidance so that they are prepared to meet the challenges 
that they are going to face at a later date and Mr. Lewis will point 
that out to you. 

Our thinking has nothing to do with what is going on in the United 
States today other than to get ready for tomorrow. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will you be available for additional questions, Mr. 
Booth 

Mr. Boorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is 
a plan prepared for Hon. Graham A. Barden, Member of Congress, 
and chairman of the Education and Labor Committee, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Congress of the United States. 

The plan for electronics training in high schools which follows has 
been prepared by the technological center, Phileco TechRep division, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Exurorr. What is the meaning of “TechRep” ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is a coined word, sir, taken from “technical repre- 
sentative,” and covered our original task, providing technically 
trained manpower for various customers, military and industry 
primarily. It is a separate division of the eee 

Since Philco is most widely known as a television, radio and appli- 
ance manufacturer, we would like to take just a couple of minutes to 
explain that its Philco TechRep division has for many years been 
4 pioneer in the technical training field and is recognized as a leader 
in the field of electronics training, and is, therefore, well qualified to 
present this plan to you today. 

Our experience in electronics and technical training dates back 
some 27 years, and the company’s capabilities were already recognized 
at the outbreak of World War IT when the Government called upon 
Phileo to train electronics specialists for the Armed Forces. 

Phileo immediately established the Phileo Training School and 
trained over 18,000 electronics specialists for the Armed Forces dur- 
ing the war. 

ew concepts in training that lead to today’s advanced methods 
grew out of that experience. To further develop ways and means to 
train engineers and technicians on all scientific advances, the Philco 
TechRep division established the Phileo Technological Center, a com- 
plete training center which offers comprehensive correspondence 
courses on technical subjects, as well as other technical training pro- 
grams designed to help technical and scientific personnel keep pace 
and familiarized with all scientific advances. 

Phileco made major contributions to the establishment of the Navy’s 
airborne coordinating group, now called NAESU. This organiza- 
tion still exists today and is a model for conducting electronics training 
at advanced levels. 
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Following World War II, Philco’s TechRep division expanded its 
training facilities with the Armed Forces, Government ageneij 
industry, and many foreign countries. For example, Philco hag 
trained literally hundreds of thousands of electroncs specialists fop 
the Armed Forces of the United States and NATO countries. 

We feel that this brief summary will give you an idea of Phileo’s 
tremendous background of experience and know-how in electronieg 
training. Currently our activities continue with the Armed Fores 
at such installations as Fort Monmouth, Fort Bliss, Air Traini 
Command, Redstone Guided Missile School, Naval Air Techni 
Training Center, at Memphis, Tenn., United States naval shipya 
and many, many more too numerous to mention; with industry in 
such diverse industries as Bell Telephone Co., both in the United 
States and Canada, Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, 
Lockheed Aircraft, Allegheny-Ludlum, Todd Shipyard, plus many, 
many more; with colleges and universities, such as the United States 
Military Academy, the United States Naval Academy, College of 
William and Mary, and Oklahoma A. and M.; with United States 
Government agencies, such as Central Intelligence Agency, Coast 
Guard Academy, National Security Agency; with foreign govern- 
ments—in France, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Thai- 
land, Liberia, Argentina, Canada, Cuba, Formosa, Greece, Turkey, 
the Philippines, and Brazil. 

It is from this extensive experience that Philco has developed proven 
electronics training programs, and long ago recognized the need for 
adequate electronics training in our high schools. 

To meet this need, the Philco TechRep division developed special pro- 

ams for electronics training in high schools. These programs have 


en proven and are now in use in eres high schools, such as the 
i 


Mergenthaler Vocational and Trade High School in Baltimore, 
Md.; Bethlehem Vocational High School in Bethlehem, Pa.; Spring- 
field Trade High School in Springfield, Mass.; Danville Technical 
Institute in Danville, Va.; the A. A. Hansen Trade High School, 
Waltham, Mass.; Broome County Technical Institute in Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Melvin V. Weldon Vocational High School in Medford, Pa; 
Edmunds High School in Burlington, Vt.; Everett Vocational High 
School, Everett, Mass., and Spaulding High School in Barre, Vt. 

Many more school officials with whom we have talked are keenly 
interested in initiating this program, but are unable to do so because 
of insufficient funds. This is the major deterrent to more widespread 
use of the program. 

It is from this extensive background in electronics training and with 
these proven programs that have been developed through the years, 
and with a knowledge of the problems incurred in implementing these 
programs that we submit this plan to you today. 

A plan for electronics training in academic and vocational high 
schools: Advances in electronics technology have made electronics 
scientists, engineers, and technicians vital to our national defense, és- 
sential to our expanding economy, and important to our international 
commitments. 

The demand for trained electronics manpower has outstripped our 
existing educational capabilities in this vital scientific field. Not onl 
are we not keeping pace with present demands for electronics = . 
ists, but we are jeopardizing our future by not training sufficient 
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gientists and engineers to keep us ahead in development, nor enough 
technicians to support the future level of the technology. 

There exists in this country today a serious shortage of adequately 
trained electronics manpower in every skill level from master scientists 
tothe semiskilled technician. 

Mr. Gwinn. What authority have you for that statement ? 

Mr. Lewis. The statistics on which we base that statement, sir, were 
gleaned from the best available information that we could find in the 
public press, from witnesses before other congressional committees, 
and published books, and represents, we believe, a consensus of opinion. 

e realize that there are those who say to the contrary, but we be- 
lieve that this is a consensus of the best opinion. 

Mr. Gwinn. We often find that we get a consensus of opinion that 
starts in one place in Washington. After a while it is a national opinion. 
It is a good idea to know where it starts and you still do not tell me 
any specific, independent source of information. The press may print 
everything it says from some bureau here in Washington. 

Mr. Lewis. I do not believe that I am prepared today to hand you 
specific references, sir, but I could, I believe, provide you with repre- 
sentative references if you so desire. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think when you make statements we ought not to be 
left to assumptions that may be mere repetitious statements. 

Mr. Boorn. Mr. Chairman, I might say that one of our guides is 
the “help wanted” advertising columns of the newspapers through- 
out the United States. Because of the nature of our work, we have 
five men who spend their entire time conducting interviews in local 
areas, traveling through the States, “putting on hooks,” if you so 
care to express it, prospective technical personnel that could be located 
if the need develops. 

Now, at no time in the 10 years that I have consecutively followed 
this technical shortage problem have I seen any newspaper that was 
not advertising for technically qualified people for one reason or an- 
other. If one manufacturing plant is decreasing its activities, an- 
other one is increasing its operations, and I do not think that Ameri- 
can business concerns would be advertising steadily in newspapers if 
they had a complete staff of employees and all work was being con- 
ducted to their entire satisfaction. Therefore, I think that constant 
references to newspaper advertisements is probably as good a guide as 
we can possibly find because it would be almost impossible to tabulate 
the requirements of every individual business, of every individual 
agency, of every research and development activity, and verify all 
such needs, either Government or business. 

It would be very hard to get such facts. We will have to go, I 
think, largely on what we do get, as Mr. Lewis says, from the news- 
papers, from other people who have studied the situation and from 
‘help wanted” advertisements which indicate who wants what type 
of skill and what they are willing to pay for it. You have seen the 
tates go up in recent years because there is more and more demand 
for technical capability. 

Mr, Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Booth, as I recall your testimony, you 
pointed out that one reason why we might need to train more tech- 
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nicians would be to release those with greater qualifications, scientists 
and engineers, for more important jobs. 

Mr. Boorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Fretineuvysen. So it might be a misuse of talent to some ey 
tent that would require this additional amount of technically trained 
people. Is that your argument ? 

Mr. Boor. In many instances today a project engineer, regard. 
less of his field, research and development, or getting ready for pro. 
duction, or acting as an engineer that takes an area of special respon. 
sibility, has to use a great deal of his time to get facts and informa. 
tion and plan work that could be performed by technicians, The 
scientist or engineer will be assisted greatly if he had 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
maybe if he handles several projects, many more technical assistants 
who could do the benchwork, prepare reports from tests or evalua 
tion studies, so that the engineer could devote his time to the engineer. 
ing and the administration of the combined programs that he is try: 
ing to develop or complete. 

Mr. FreitincuuyseNn. It is like asking a doctor to do routine admin. 
istrative work when he could be doing something more vital. 

Mr. Boorn. That is right. Our educational institutions have de. 
veloped in that field technical secretaries who have great capabilities 
and have greatly assisted the registered nurses and the physicians 
Gentlemen, we are speaking of electronics. We think that every cate. 
gory has a parallel. 

en I was a youngster, high-school physics was a subject with 
relatively limited scope. Because of scientific developments physics 
has so expanded that portions formerly treated in a limited manner 
deserve to be expanded and treated as individual subjects. Yet the 
time devoted to physics in high school has not been expanded com- 
mensurately. 

The complexity that we face must be simplified and organized in 
order to explain it to students. We have to break complex matters 
into little pieces and have those mesh like a crossword puzzle so that 
they come together and make sense to the student. We have to train 
persons with mechanical ability to maintain our automatic equipment, 
to maintain our mechanical equipment, to operate power sources, and 
things of that sort. 

We need technical personnel experienced in business administra- 
tion to handle our logistical requirements so that when we encounter 
electronic problems, we have the capability in every category which 
is needed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Booth, out of that newspaper advertising for en- 
gineers, it would be very difficult to get figures on shortage, 
you have some way of measuring the number that a given advertiser 
turned up short with. They may all be filled or maybe an exchange 
arrangement is going on there, the newspaper simply being in a sense 
an agency for employment. 

There may be as many persons ready to fill the job as there are jobs, 
so that it would be difficult, would it not, to get any figure of shortage 
out of what you mention as newspaper advertising ? 

Mr. Booru. I do not think it is possible to get a figure that would 
answer all your questions. I think in some cases you have to consider 
the situation and use the very best judgment that you can apply. 
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Mr. Gwinn. The thing that I was interested in, as was apparently 
the gentleman from New Jersey, was the statement that you have 
made, and the Society of Engineers has made this, that the trouble 
jg that we have a lot of trained men doing work that is beneath 
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Ne eX | their ability and we are not utilizing the technical ability that we 
rained | have properly. I take it that is what you are going to get at here; is 
it not ? 
gar: | Mr, Booru. It is in that parallel; yes, sir. 
rpm} Mr. Hotuanp. Would the gentleman yield? 
spol: | Mr. Gwinn. I am through. 
orma- | Mr. Hotianp. Do you not think that what you are trying to tell 
_ The us is this: In this age of automation we have engineers who are taping 
5, atid | machines, and the technicians should be taping those machines in- 
stants | stead of engineers; is that not right ? 
valu | Mr. Boor. That is right. 
ner: | Mr. Hotiann. Of course, we are talking about full employment, 
18 t¥ | shich we do not have at the present time, but in full employment 
. | we are going to need all these technicians to tape machines because 
‘dmin- | yo are really running our steel industry today, which I am very well 
acquainted with, with engineers who are taping the machines, and 
Ve dé | voy should have a technician there to do the same type of work. | 
bilities |“ Mr. Boorn. If we had nothing else, we would have the attrition 
ican | that comes with age, so we must have replacements coming for that 
y cate | ondition. Either we are going to broaden and increase our consump- 
., | ion One way or another, or we are not. If we are going to close up 
t with shop, then you do not need technical education, but if we are going 
rhysics | to progress as our history indicates we should, then I think that we 
hannet | must start to prepare now because people who have considered the 
‘et the matter, and I think you gentlemen are probably in agreement with 
d com | them, have agreed that you cannot wait to educate a person late in life. 
a A student must get high-school basic edue:tion during high-school 
ized in age and must complete advanced education in general at college age. 
natters | Mr. Dent. Mr. Chairman, would it not be good for us to hear the 
30 that plan before we discuss its merits or demerits? All we have is prelim- 
o trail | inary discussion. Let us just see what the plan is and then discuss it. 
pment, Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman, Mr. Lewis, may proceed with his plan. 
es, amd | Mr, Lewis. I think it is obvious from this discussion so far that 
: industry, the Armed Forces, Government agencies, and educational 
nistra- | institutions all have been concerned with this situation. Many have 
ountet | undertaken remedial action aimed at the problem from their indi- 
which | yidual viewpoints with a wide variation in results. 
The need exists for an overall plan for electronics training begin- 
for et- | ning in our high schools, providing motivation and basic training for 
unless | those who will become the scientists and engineers, and providing a 
ertiset | sound and complete technical training for those who will become the 
change | technicians. 
a sens’ | This training must start in the high schools. At least 500,000 high- 
: thool graduates each year who are considered intellectually capable 
re jobs, | of successful careers in science do not go on to advanced training. 
ortag? | With proper motivation and training in high school, many of these 
would choose scientific careers, and thousands would select the elec- 
would } tronics technology. 
onsider any agencies in Government, industry, education, and other inter- 
ily. sted and affected segments of our economy have made extensive stud- 
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ies of the need for electronics training, and based upon these studies 
and the counsel and recommendation of these groups, concepts funda. 
mental to a sound plan for electronics education can be enume 
and essential ingredients for an effective program can be defined, 

This program must (1) begin in early high school; (2) make maxi. 
mum use of existing facilities and capabilities of our educational sys. 
tem; (3) recognize the distinctly different needs of: (a) the academig 
high school, (6) the vocational high school; (4) provide a firm bagg 
for either scientific and engineering or technician careers; (5) teach 
electronics as a separate subject on a par with physics and chemistry; 
(6) emphasize the advantages of career opportunities in this field to 
both students and parents; (7) allow for participation by local indus. 
try to increase motivating forces and insure prompt and efficient uti. 
lization of graduates. 

This program requires, first of all, capable teachers. These teachers 
must be provided with: 

(1) Indoctrinational training, adequate financing for attending 
summer courses, and guidance and advisory assistance. 

(2) A comprehensive textbook developed for the high-school level, 
interesting, clear and complete. 

(3) Training materials correlated to the text: 

(a) Demonstration equipment that improves and simplifies 
presentation. 

(6) Laboratory equipment that enables the students to perform 
practical and interesting projects. 

(¢) Lesson plans, laboratory workbooks, and other course ma- 
terial which provide teachers and students with a completely or. 
ganized program. 

(d) Visual aids for maximum teaching efficiency. 

In other words, we need properly indoctrinated teachers with an 
organized electronics curriculum which correlates the textbook, the 
laboratory equipment, presentation devices, workbooks, and al] ma- 
terials for a complete and sound high school program, for both the 
academic and vocational high schools. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Kearns? 

Mr. Kearns. At that point where do you have the source of those 
teachers ? 

Mr. Lewis. We are coming to that. 

Mr. Kearns. You mean that they should have special training? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. We will attempt to show how existing, 
available teachers can be prepared for electronics training and, by in- 
ference, for other new and important technologies. 

In the academic high school, principles of electronics science must 
be emphasized to give students the educational foundation for con- 
tinuing on to college and scientific and engineering careers. One year 
is recommended as we see it. In the vocational high school, however, 
application of electronics principles must be emphasized to prepare 
students for employment as a technician immediately after gradua- 
tion, and basically equipped to go on to scientific and engineering 
careers. Three years is recommended here. 

Complete training packages exactly suited to these two specific re 
quirements must be made available to get effective electronics traim- 
ing programs started immediately. 
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All essential components for these packages are available now, and 
as we stated earlier, these programs are now in use and thoroughly 
yen in a number of high schools around the country. They in- 
clude: 

(1) The text, specially developed and prepared for the high school 
students to cover the subject from basic principles through typical 
applications, planned and organized to take full advantage of the 
teacher’s time, completely correlated with the demonstrations, labora- 
tory experiments, workbooks, and so forth. 

2) The demonstration equipment, which presents the principles 
and applications of electronics in modular units, just like building 
blocks. ‘These units are basic circuits and can be joined. together to 
form actual, functioning systems on the console demonstrator right in 
theclassroom. As each unit or circuit is added, the teacher can easily 
explain its function and its relationship to the entire system. Stu- 
dents progress logically and steadily through this interesting and sim- 
plified method. All demonstrations are correlated to the textbook. 

Mr. Dent. Who makes that equipment ? 

Mr. Lewis. We make it for our own use and we have been providing 
it to the high schools. 

Mr. Exuiorr. How many high schools have that equipment already, 
sir? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not believe I have that information with me, sir. 
I would estimate a couple dozen. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Only a couple dozen ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. It is primarily a matter of funds, and 
from my own knowledge of it, the new high schools are usually the 
ones who are able to anticipate and fund for this type of training. 

Mr. Kearns. What is the cost to equip one high school ? 

Mr. Lewis. I will come to that in a moment, sir, if I may. 

Mr. Kearns. All right. 

Mr. Lewis. (3) Laboratory equipment. This equipment follows 
the same modular concept as the demonstration equipment. There is 
a counterpart laboratory unit for each of the modular demonstration 
units. With these the student can duplicate the actual functioning sys- 
tems which the instructor has presented on the demonstrator, extend 
the demonstration coverage, and perform investigations and experi- 
ments of all kinds. This equipment presents a challenge and encour- 
ages students to expand their knowledge in the field. Laboratory 
equipment is correlated with the demonstration equipment and, of 
course, the text. 

(4) Associated materials. There are lesson plans, laboratory work- 
books, and all other necessary course materials, all completely organ- 
wed and correlated to the text, and audio and visual aids judiciously 
selected and incorporated into the program to add excellent supple- 
mentary support. 

(5) Indoctrinational training for teachers. Summer seminars for 
teachers will enable them to quickly adapt their training and knowl- 
edge by providing intensive instructions in both electronics technology 
and in the use of the packages. 

Mr. Etuiorr. Where are those courses held now, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. We have conducted them in Philadelphia for special 
purposes. We have not made them generally available because we 
are not primarily in that business. 
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Mr. Exusorr. Thank you. 
Mr. Lewis. Seminars are conducted by experienced electronics jp. 
structors in locations convenient to the teachers. Separate seminary 
will be held for academic and vocational high-school teachers. 
Reasonably accurate estimations of the costs of these programs ar, 
and these are based upon estimates on the materials and p 
which we have ourselves prepared and are presently making avai 
for the academic high school, about $2,350, and for the vocational high 
school, about $25,000. Included in the packages at this cost are ap. 
ropriately selected classroom or aboratory equipment, 
aboratory benches, laboratory tools, test equipment, textbooks, in. 
structor prnenenn meee manuals, reference library, and repair parts, 
The above packages are designed for lecture and laboratory classes 
of up to 20 students each. Forty students could be in electronics train- 
ing simultaneously, with half the class in the morning in lecture and 
vice versa in the afternoon, and when used in three successive grad 
training could be scheduled for up to 120 students, with the above listed 


—m. 
. Mr. Gwinn. Could that be increased by television or visual equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not believe I am qualified to discuss that, sir. 

Mr.Gwinn. You spoke of visual aids. 

Mr. Lewis. I am speaking there, sir, of the more conventional films, 
slides, and sound films. It should be pointed out that the equipment 
we are talking about is nonobsolescent because of its building-block 
‘nature. If something new is invented you add a block. You do not 
throw the whole thing away. 

A conservative estimate of the life of the equipment is at least 20 
years. They are built for classroom use. This brings the cost per year 
per student, or per student class hour, to a very economical figure. 

Estimated costs for teacher indoctrination: The cost per seminar 
based upon 6-week seminars of 20 teachers each is $9,600. This aver- 
ages out to about $2 per student hour and this cost could be cut to 
approximately $4,800 if seminars could be conducted continuously 
throughout the year, rather than all at the same time, say, in the 
summer. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How much is that figure per teacher, Mr. Lewis? 

. Mr. Lewrs. It is about $480 a piece, sir; 20 teachers in a class at 
9,600. 

Mr. Extsorr. In other words, it is not $9,600 for one teacher. 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. Exzorr. For 20 teachers. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

This chart is a cost comparison that someone asked about, the cost 
comparison for equipping a vocational high school to handle repre- 
sentative trades and crafts. Electronics, as described in this pro 
gram, $25,000; a machine shop, $100,000; printing, $70,000; building 
trades, from $15,000 to $20,000; practical nursing, $17,000; auto shop, 
$15,000; beauty culture, $10,000; distributive education, $8,000. 

The cost for each trade or craft vary, of course, but the figures 
above are representative of the costs Laveleed: and I might say that we 
got them by contacting quite a number of new high schools that are 
going up in our part of the country. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Lewis, I think it was Admiral Rickover testifying 
here the other day who indicated that he thought it was an improper 
burden on the taxpayer and not a very practical way to teach 
high school students these subjects in schools and that industrial train- 
ing itself would be a quicker and better way of educating. 

you have any ideas on that ? 

Mr. Lewis. I have a great deal of respect for the admiral, but I 
disagree with him on that. 

r. Gwinn. It would be cheaper, of course, to the industry if the 
taxpayer would attend to all this printing and typing, and all that 
business, but are you not very good teachers of technicians in your 
own plants ? 

Mr. Lewis. Generally speaking, the technicians for our own plants 
are upgrade-trained from something that is basically trained outside 
of the industry itself. 

Mr.Gwinn. You take them from the high schools? 

Mr. Lewis. From the high schools, from the local technical insti- 
tutes, and convert them to the technicians. I am not speaking of a 
line troubleshooter or something like that, which is a fairly low- 
level technician and can be usually trained in a matter of a few hours, 
his primary duty being to see whether a needle comes up to a certain 
point on the gage and if it does not come up there, he discards that 
unit and calls for a technician. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are there a substantial number of private schools in 
this business of teaching technicians? 

Mr. Lewis. I think perhaps I might touch briefly on that and at 
the same time may be answer an earlier question of yours. Your 
question, I believe, earlier was with regard to the extent of this short- 
age in technicians. 

A pretty generally accepted estimate of the number of technicians 
that could be profitably used by an engineer ranges from 2 to as high 
as 10, depending upon the type of work that is being done by the engi- 
neer, but if we were to just take the minimum of that estimate, 2 
technicians per engineer, and, knowing that our present output of 
engineers is somewhere between 25,000 and 35,000, I believe, by the 
latest statistics, it would seem then that we should have at least 50,000 
technicians per year ae graduated. The latest figure I had on that 
was that something in the neighborhood of 15,000 technicians were 
being graduated from recognized technical institutes, or post-high- 
school type of training. 

Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, would you let me make just one 
statement ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The chairman of the full committee, Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barpen. I would like to say this, Mr. Gwinn: I do not know 
the admiral personally to whom you referred, but from the best figures 
Ican get the most expensive educational system I know on this earth 
is in the Defense Department, and, of course, we are pene uncon- 
scious of the fact that here we are looking at equipment that kind 
of makes us cringe a little bit when we see an electronic laboratory 
costing maybe $20,000 or $25,000. It might be interesting to you to 
visit some of these defense laboratories where there are somewhere 
from a quarter to a half-million dollars of equipment in there, and 
if they do not like this kind of education, then why are they constantly 
advertising to the world and to everybody in America that they are 
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offering some nearly 200 different courses of education in the Defense 
es ye eary 

do not know the admiral, and I am sure he is a fine gentlemay 
and a good admiral, but if we had some of the equipment that the 
have, we would not be worrying like we are now. I felt that that 
ought to be said, because I do not want anybody from the Defengg 
Department suggesting economical ways of running a competitive 
educational system to me. 


Mr. Gwinn. You can go on talking about the Government as long 
as you want to. 


ii r. Hottanp. And he has never worked a day in industry in hig 
ife. 


Mr. Barven. I just thought we ought to know that, because we are 
charged with some knowledge about the whole educational setup in 
this country. 

Mr. Lewis. In conclusion, then, based upon the need for accelerated 
electronics training and upon this logical program that can be ini- 
tiated immediately and can produce effective results at an economical 
cost, we recommend that consideration be given to provide the neces- 
sary funds and that a Government agency be appointed to handle the 
administration of this program. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me a couple of representative samples 
of this equipment that we have been using in our own school and which 
we have been providing to the Armed Forces and to the various high 
schools if the committee would be interested. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed to exhibit them, Mr. Lewis, if that 
is your desire. 

r. Boorn. The committee may be interested in learning how this 
equipment was developed. Our original approach, and one which is 
still in use in far too many schools, was to assemble parts into circuits 
on “breadboards.” The instructor would use these in his lecture to 
some extent, and then the student would carry out certain sterotyped 
exercises using them. Unfortunately, much time was lost in meaning: 
less repetition of certain mechanical manipulations by the student, such 
as soldering and wiring—so that too little time was available for learn- 
ing electronics. Moreover, the “haywire” contraptions would often 
malfunction in such a way as to produce incorrect results for the ex- 
periment being performed, introducing wrong ideas into the student's 
mind. 

With the materials we have developed, we can truly teach by telling, 
showing, and doing as is recommended by so many eminent teachers. 

Mr. Lewis. Just another little bit of history that might interest the 
committee. We had been using this equipment in a relatively crude 
form in our own school and some visitors from the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard training activity for their electrical and electronics — 
happened in and saw them. Recognizing their potential, they wan 
to buy what we were using right in our own labs, and, of course, we 
refused to sell them in that particular form because we recognized 
the problems that would be inherent in something that had not been 
processed for production. We proceeded then to process into produc 
tion the equipment which I will show you. 

For the use of the instructor we have provided all of the important 
basic electronics circuits as actual operational units built up on an 
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aluminum panel with the wiring actually on the back of the panel in a 
yery simplified form compared to an actual piece of electronic equip- 
ment, but even more simple on the front where we have Lager the 
circuit in its symbolic form and mounted right alongside of it the 
actual electronic component. 

The electronic components are removable so that the instructor may, 
if his class is at a fairly high level, dicuss design criteria, and point 
out the effects of a change in value of that component, or if he is 
teaching the atedbiabianet troubleshooter type of technician he puts 
in & a atinon component and he does not merely have to say, “Now, 
if I have a defective component here, this will not work.” It will not 
work. 

It really holds the students’ attention. Furthermore, we provide 
them with a fine selection of defective parts and it may strike you as 
being a little absurd, but believe it or not they cost more than good 
ones because we have to have them made especially and marked 
especially, and, of course all that special handling costs more. 

Nevertheless, they are worth it because you can really demonstrate 
the circuit both as a correctly functioning unit and as a malfunction- 
ing unit, and you can tie together your theory along with the prac- 
tical aspects of it. 

To make it convenient for the lecturer, we then proceeded to build 
up what we call a console. This sample is a very miniaturized version 
of it, and stored in here are the individual panels themselves. They 
can be taken out and slipped into place here and the instructor can 
proceed to demonstrate one circuit, tell all about it, and show his stu- 
dents anything he wants. After he is sure they understand one cir- 
cuit, he then pulls out another circuit and he teaches that circuit with 
all its implications. 

By this method, he is able to take two simple circuits which a 
student can understand and tie them together to make an operating, 
functional unit. This has a great deal of dramatic appeal and keeps 
the students’ interest at a high peak, and so you have here this selec- 
tion of these basic circuits which enables the instructor, say to build 
a PA (public address) system, a transmitter, a receiver, or even com- 
plex circuitry out of a radar as his class advances. 

That is all very well and good. You have told the student all 
about it and you have shown him, and we feel this is fine; this is 
necessary. However, I think most teachers will agree with me that 
this is not enough, that you will not retain enough of what you have 
been taught if that is all the farther you go. The next step, of course, 
is to let the student do it himself; and so we build up a counterpart 
of this demonstration unit [indicating] in a form now approaching 
more closely a conventional piece of equipment, with more compli- 
cated wiring on the back, but still retaining the capability of having 
components removed and different or incorrect values or defective 
components put in. Now you have the opportunity of teaching the 
scientist or engineer design principles, or you may teach the tech- 
nician troubleshooting and repair techniques. 

All of the circuit parts are available to him. He is able to analyze, 
troubleshoot, measure all of the circuit parameters, and completely 
follow in the laboratory everything that the instructor showed him 
inthe demonstration. It is this tying together of all these facets that 
enables us to make this story stick with the student and has enabled 
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us to provide, we feel, a better product in a shorter period of time, 
It is in this that the high schools that have been able to purchase thig 
equipment are in ee with us. 

Mr. Roosreve.tt. Mr. Lewis, you made mention of the fact that o 
a limited number of high schools had been able to afford this equip. 
ment. Is your thought that the Congress should make direct grants 
to high schools in order to enable them to make the investment in 
this equipment ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am just an engineer working for Philco Corp. Ido 
not feel that it is my position to point out to you gentlemen what 
should be done. I can only say that we have mnovidel this equipment 
for our own use, for the use of the Armed Forces in many of their 
schools and installations, and for a number of high schools that haye 
been able to program it and buy it. The results Rave been good, and 
we feel it is worth your consideration. The means of going about it 
I am afraid are beyond me. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Roosevett. Yes. 

Mr. Extrorr. What do the schools call this particular course? 

Mr. Lewis. After they have acquired this equipment, the usually 
call it “Electronics.” Their earlier attempts are usually radio repair 
and then as they become more sophisticated they go into television 
repair. 

Mr. Hottanp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from California has the floor. 

Mr. Roosevetr. I yield. 

Mr. Hotitanp. How do you take up your subject or academic 
courses? Have you talked to Dr. Batey in county schools in Penn- 
sylvania? He is trying to start a school of this type and is trying 
to tie up an academic course with this training—in other words, the 
higher mathematics—to show the student how he must know higher 
mathematics to go into these courses. 

In these schools you have now, how do you take up the academic 
course with this type of course? 

Mr. Lewis. The tie-up into the academic field has been very lim- 
ited at the present time because of the concept that you will teach 
So many years of mathematics and so many years of science and 80 
much chemistry and so much physics, and according to the newspa- 

ers, it also includes so many years of basket weaving and a few things 
fike that, with the result that there has not been time in the usual 
curriculums for a separate treatment of electronics. 

What some of the schools have been talking to us about, and I do 
not know of any of them that have instituted this, is working into their 
physics course some use of this equipment where it is already available 
to them through a vocation branch of their school. 

They recognize the impact that this thing can create and would 
like to work itin. That isas far as I know. 

Mr. Hoitanp. Dr. Batey has an idea of having a technical high 
school and by bus systems they could take them from the other high 
schools, the acdemic high schools throughout the county, for say 4 
morning, and then they go back to the academic school for the after- 
noon and then there would be another class that afternoon, in other 
words, using this material for double use all the way through. 
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Is that the way these other schools are working it ? 

Mr. Lewis. It sounds like a very good idea in any area where the 
density of population would permit it. 

Mr. Hotzanp. The density is there. If you are going to have a 
academic course with this, especially higher mathematics, we are sup- 

lying it to the Defense Department, Mr. Barden. My nephew is 
in the Navy and has gone through a lot of schools and they are spend- 
ing fortunes to teach their boys the same thing that you are teaching 
here, and then they resign from the Navy and go into private enter- 
prise and get a darned good job. 

Mr. Kearns. The Federal Government could no more go into the 
purchase of this equipment any more than they could the purchase 
of textbooks, but I think you will find that there is a type of thing 
like this in the making. I am glad the Commissioner of Education is 
here, too, this morning because we will take a high school that has 
this course going and naturally the boys and girls Both with his apti- 
tudes and high I. Q.’s would be quite interested in the challenge of 
this course. 

Would we not in time have those people go directly into industry 
as technicians where a lot of them would have the ability to go on to 
colleges and universities to become engineers and scientists? Could 
we not get overstaffed with so-called technicians and they would not 
bother going ay further because they would be so wrapped up in this 
type of thing 

r. Lewis. If I may say so, sir, the primary need right now seems 
to be to motivate more people in this direction and I do not believe 
that the average youngster who has the capability to go more deeply 
into this will be satisfied with staying at the technician level. 

Mr. Kearns. That is interesting. I was down in Cincinnati. They 
have the GE there. They have 2,000 engineers I addressed down 
there and they just laid 400 of them off. They asked for a little 
meeting with me after; so I spoke to them. They said, “Should we 
stay around here now to be reemployed by GE, or should we branch 
out now to go into some field of electronics rather than waiting for 
GE to turn over into the missile program from the jet-propulsion 
program ?” 

What would they do? They are college graduates, professional 
engineers, and yet there is no job. 

r. Hottanp. Would you yield? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Hotzanp. A doctor performs an operation. He has a lot of 
technicians that help him to make that operation a success. What 
you are doing here is having the technicians who have their place 
with the well-trained engineer to fill in; is that right? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. In addition, it is our very strong 
feeling that many youngsters who would not otherwise have had elec- 
tronics brought to their attention will become sufficiently interested in 
it to go on to the professional level. The reason I feel so strongly 
that this is the case is that, from the Armed Forces —_ that we 
have trained in our school, we have had a number of them stop in 
and see us when passing through Philadelphia, and bring to our atten- 
tion the fact that they became interested in electronics through the 
medium of this Air Force-provided training and had gone on after 
they were out of the Air Force to obtain their degree. 
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Mr. Hotianp. I think it would be a good thing for this committeg 
to visit one of the mills today that has high automation and let them 
see for themselves the need of technicians taping and the different 
materials that go through the mill. 

I would be very glad to have the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, 
invite you to one of the latest mills in Aliquippa. All a man dogg 
there is punch a card and puts it in. He computes it by mathematical 
formula first. A billet goes in. It comes out a certain depth, a cer. 
tain width, and a certain length, and that is what the world is coming 
to. 

There is no more man with a strong back needed in the mill. They 
need technicians. I think your industry is the greatest example of it, 
Right today in your industry, Philco, I think, is working with about 
26 percent of the men who turned out more material than they did 
before; am I right ? 

Mr. Booru. I am not sure of the percentage. 

Mr. Hoxianp. It is close to it, though. I know that one of your 
competitors is doing it in Chicago—Admiral. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I would like to have you explain what you mean 
in the last sentence of that chart. 

Mr. Lewis. As I said, I do not feel competent to suggest to this 
committee the mechanics for going about this, but we know from our 
discussions with educators that the big stumbling block for most of 
them in getting this kind of training started in their schools is lack 
of funds and lack of cross-training for their instructors. 

We recommend that some consideration be given to finding ways 
and means of getting this kind of training started in the many schools 
that would like to participate in this kind of work, but are unable 
to do so because of lack of funds. 

Mr. Nicwotson. You have in your outfit a pretty good sized re- 
search department. 

Mr. Lewis. Electronics research ? 

Mr. Nicwortson. And you give them practical knowledge instead of 
the theory that they learn in school, physics and so forth. 

Mr. Lewis. I do not believe I quite understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. If you were going to hire somebody, you would 
probably take somebody from your own organization, would not! 
I mean, you would not take one of these boys who just graduated from 
high school ? 

Mr. Lewis. It would depend, sir, on the type of job we were going 
to fit him into. If we were going to put him into one of our research 
laboratories as a beginner technician, we have hired graduates from 
the local technical schools—local technical high schools as weil as tech- 
nical institutes. However, as you imply, we do have in-plant train- 
ing programs and cooperate with the individual in obtaining addi- 
tional training outside of Philco by subsidy of his tuition and so on to 
encourage him to obtain further training. 

However, if we are looking for a research engineer, we, of course, 
look to our colleges and universities for those people who are basically 
trained in that sphere. 

Mr. Nicworson. Of course, there is one big question here as to 
whether or not you want the Federal Government to get into the edu- 
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cational department of the boys and girls in the country and whether 
the other system has failed or not. Is that not so? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not feel qualified to answer that question, sir. As 
[ say, 1 am just an engineer working for Philco. 

r. Nicriorson. You recommend that we turn it over to the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; 1 do not. That is not what it says. I said we 
recommend that consideration be given to providing the necessary 
funds. The mechanics of this, as I say, are beyond me. We also rec- 
ommend that a Government agency be appointed to handle the admin- 
istration of this program. 

Mr. Booru. I might interject here that just before we left Phila- 
delphia—and it was so recent that I could not get copies of it, but we 
would be very pleased to send copies to the chairman of your commit- 
tee to add to your references—we received an inquiry I am sure will 
interest you. 

The Oklahoma A. and M. College and their Oklahoma Institute of 
Technology became interested in adding the Philco training material 
at their facility. Lacking funds to implement the program, , contribu- 
tions were solicited from alumni and students tow ard the estimated 
$2,800 cost for an initial installation. The material was purchased 
and has been employed most effectively. 

Chiefly because of Oklahoma A. and M. College experience, a rep- 
resentative of the Oklahoma State Board of Vocational Education 
spent several days at our Philadelphia office, studying our methods 
and suggestions. Since that gentleman returned to Oklahouna, we 


have been informed he recommended that the State of Oklahoma 
standardize on our suggested program. A trial program has been 


authorized by the Oklahoma State Board of Education to use the 
Philco materials in a 3-year program at Shawnee High School. As 
funds and details are worked out, the program will be expanded into 
other schools in the State. The State of Florida has indicated a very 
direct interest. They had purchased a little material to sort of 
“guinea-pig,” if I might use the expression, just try out and explore, 
and they wrote us a letter and wanted to know what it would cost to 
provide assistance for a seminar for instructors from the high school, 
technical and vocational areas of the high schools in Florida. 

We will advise them that if they will establish a time, set aside some- 
where between 4 and 8 weeks, depending on the ground they want to 
cover, but probably an average of 6 weeks, we can give them some 
assistance and they can take on from there. 

Philadelphia is an industrial area with a number of prominent 
electronic manufacturers, as well as other manufacturers involved with 
various types of products. You have Phileo, RCA, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, Budd, the aviation factory at the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard, activities at Willow Grove Airbase, and all sorts of 
industrial activities in which a knowledge of electronics is necessary 
in order that each industrial concern shall survive and grow. 

For instance, Abington High School in suburban Philadelphia is 
one of the newest and finest equipped schools in our area. With the 
principal and some of his faculty associates, we explored the idea of 
starting night-school class for electronics at Abington High School. 
The class would start at zero, get the basic theory, and develop usable 
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technical capability in a course that would be factual; teach them 
trade, so to speak. 

We decided among ourselves that a class of 20 would be required 
to make a self-liquidating attempt. We have not had enough experi- 
ence to know what the costs actually are, but as a target a tuition of 
$200 was established. That took care of textbooks, some of the equip. 
ment needed, reimbursement for extra time on the part of the instrue- 
tors and some miscellaneous items. 

They started this fall with a class of 20 and had an overrun. Th 
established a second class. There has been some attrition. I thi 
in the two classes at the present time they are running about 32 or 
something like that out of the original 40 that started. 

Some of those attritions were due to various reasons, inaptitude or 
health or some other particular condition. However, in this instances 
local money is being applied at the local level. 

I was very much interested in an editorial in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer recently commenting on the activities in Massachusetts with 
regard to financing student education on a loan basis to be repaid 
over a period of time. They have succeeded to such a marked degres 
that the editorial indicated 16 other States were investigating Massa- 
chusetts’ experience because they saw the opportunity of financi 
advanced education particularly for people that were able to help 
themselves, even though they needed temporary aid. 

I do not know how, and I know Mr. Lewis does not know how this 
problem should be solved. With the thought that this committee has 
very definitely indicated this morning, I think we are developing an 
approach to a solution. 

great deal of this problem will be attacked as it becomes ro 
nized at local levels, as indicated at Oklahoma, Kansas, and so fo 

You practically never build a ship now without putting radar on it, 
New aircraft is carrying radar. Labor unions are interested in taking 
plant electricians and upgrading them so that they can handle the 
problems of automation. Electricians want their sons to have a better 
education than they had, even though they may follow the same trade. 
The back of a television set looks like a rat’s nest as far as the wiring 
goes, but there is a very simple, easy way of finding what is wrong 
with it. 

The thinking of many educators is that what we need more than 
anything else in the United States of America is an agreement to do 
something about this problem. It would be physically impossible for 
any one organization to undertake a program of this kind to the ex- 
tent that it should be carried. You are going to need everybody. You 
are going to need all of the high schools, the technica] schools, the col- 
leges, and industry. 

want to say this, because sometimes kaleidoscopic pictures may help 
ou in fathoming some of the things that you are trying to find: Just 

t, week I attended a ceremony at which Mr. Baker, who for 25 years 
served as principal of the Murrell Dobbins Vocational School, was 
given an award as the man of the year who had started in a meager 
way and then made a great contribution. 

fter the ceremony, the principal, his associate, Mr. Lipp, and Mr. 
Polan, the gentleman who teaches electronics, wanted us to take a look 
at the laboratory because we had not seen it for 2 or 3 years, and sol 
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went over and we talked to Mr. Polan about the advancement of edu- 
cation and especially this need, and I said to him, “By the way, how 
did you get in this business?” He said, “Well, 10 years ago Mr. Baker 
thought I had a way with young so and he encouraged me to come 
down here and work with some of their night classes.” He said, “I 
got interested and he encouraged me to go to the University of Penn- 
sylvania and find out how to teach, take a course in education.” He 
said, “I became intensely interested, and here I am.” 

I think—and this is just a personal opinion—if anybody is going to 
really get some benefit from any program he will do better if he con- 
tributes something. A few years ago the Air Force sent 50 basic air- 
mento Philadelphia. They were billeted in the Marine barracks at the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. They were given access to the hobby 
shop down there, and they came to our school daily by bus. 

Part of the course was a kit of parts to make a simple little radio, 
but, although Uncle Sam purchased the course and the kit, we very 
carefully left a few components out of the kit so that the airman, 
inorder to complete it, had to go down to Market Street or Arch Street 
like a ham radioman and get a part which might have cost him 50 
cents, 75 cents, $1, or $1.25. 

I do not think any of them paid more than $1.50, but they had to 
buy something with their own money. They were given the privilege 
of the hobby shop in the yard so that they could work a little bit at 
night, and our boys during their lunch hour were willing to take any 
of them in the laboratories and work with them. 

In our training programs where we are upgrading Philco engineers 
scattered around the world, keeping them in pace with things while 
they are away, we purposely charge them something for their course 
ad yet they are in ouremploy. Likewise, if accountants want to ad- 
vance in their field, if an engineer wants to make a study, if a techni- 
cal person wants to study at night and head toward an engineering 
degree, if he will obtain proper marks and goes to a school that the 
corporation has recognized as reliable, they will share with him the 
cost of his education, but he pays part of it and we only contribute 
asan industrial concern to encourage him. 

We could not tell your committee where to start or how to start. 
We just thought it might be helpful if we would give you a little 
bit of this and a little bit of that, and you would eventually develop 
a formula by consulting among yourselves and with others, because 
we are going to need the brains of everybody to make this think come 
out right. 

I think, personally, and this is absolutely personal, that you will 
find that educators are ready to go. They may have to have some 
sort of a revolving-fund setup. Maybe they can do it in their own 
local area. Maybe it can be financed in some way at the local level. 
Maybe they might feel that the United States Government could help 
how to give them the pushoff, and yet maybe they would prefer that 
their own State or their own local area would like to do it. 

Anything that comes up in my little community has usually been 
acommunity job, and I think that we are very much interested in 
our taxes, but we are more interested in the future welfare of our 
young people, and in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania people are 
paying school taxes whether they have any children in the school or 
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not, and whether they have graduated all of their children, they an 
still backing up the young people. 

It will take money. How to get it or who should arrange it, and 
so forth and so on, I think, gentlemen, you have more powers of 
observation in more corners of the United States than we have jg 
the little city of Philadelphia, and, if we can tell you the homely in. 
cidents, I think that will help. 

Let me tell you about two boys in the Panama Canal area, They 
were strong boys and they helped move some 85 cases of a radar set, 
They opened them. They began sorting out the base plates and some 
of the structural parts. Their enlistment ran out just about the time 
they had the upper platform assembled, and the boys went to the 
company commander and said they were learning so much that they 
would reenlist if they could stay in the outfit and finish that particular 
piece of equipment. 

Naturally, the company commander made that free and easy and 
the boys saw that equipment finished. They had a pride in it which 
became kind of personal. With their own money they bought the 
Philco technical representative field engineer two shirts and a wrist- 
watch as a repayment for the encouragement that he gave them. 

When I was at one of the remote sites just outside of Harmon 
Field, I met a technical sergeant who had reenlisted the hard way. 
They would not reenlist him in New York to go back to that particular 
outfit. They would not do it in Boston. He thumbed his way up to 
the boat. He paid his fare across to Newfoundland and he got back to 
Harmon and his old company commander was very glad to reenlist 
him. He wanted to get back in the very area with the thing that he 
had worked with and learned so much about. I do not know, but I 
think that man will be a career man in electronics. I know his fingers 
are going to guide a number of young men that will pass through his 
hands. 

How we do it, the way we do it, or where the money comes from, 
gentlemen, we will leave that to your committee, because I think that 
any decision that you make will be the best decision for the entire 
United States. 

However, I think we can do better, not by telling you what to do, 
but tell you what has happened, or what is happening, and what the 
trend is. We could not tell you who needs money or how they should 
ask for it. 

Mr. Extiorr. Chairman Barden ? 

Mr. Barpen. I have no questions. I thank the gentlemen. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Perxtns. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, I am delighted 
that these witnesses were requested to appear here today, because I 
feel that the testimony has been very much worthwhile. It gets us 
back to the high-school curriculum, and, of course, I personally feel 
that we should authorize the expenditure of some money for the pur- 
poses that have been discussed by the witnesses here this morning 
and, perhaps, do it on a matching basis to afford the inducement for 
the high schools at the county level, and then, of course, that will 
bring up the problem at the local level, in order to qualify for the 
matching, that they must rearrange their curriculum and so forth, I 
think the testimony has been very helpful, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman, I have only this comment: That 
I feel the material presented here this morning provides some real 
food for thought. I am delighted to have had the opportunity to 
listen to all of the gentlemen, particularly the specific presentation of 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Lewis, if we were going to add one new tech- 
nical course to the high-school curriculum, presumably to strengthen 
modern technology, would electronics be the best course to add? 

Mr. Lewis. Of course, you are asking a prejudiced person because 
I am an electronics engineer. However, I feel that electronics has 
become part and parcel of almost every other engineering field. 

For example, the chemical engineer in a petroleum processing plant 
has to know electronics to appreciate the automatic controls that are 
being incorporated into the latest refineries. I believe it was Mr. Hol- 
land that pointed out the extent of the use of automation, which means 
electronics, in the steel mills. 

Almost any engineering field now must know electronics to some 
extent and for that reason I feel that it would be a very worthwhile 
addition to every high-school curriculum. 

Mr. McGovern. Since presumably we are going to be faced with the 
problem of money when we start talking about improving our educa- 
tional program, if it came to a choice between adding technical courses 
such as electronics to the high-school curriculum or allocating addi- 
tional funds to improving the general level of our instruction in phy- 
sics, chemistry a mathematics, and in fact all basic subjects, which 
do you think would be the best investment of the taxpayers’ money in 
terms of our overall national interest ? 

Mr. Lewis. When I say I recommend the addition of electronics as 
a course, I am also contemplating there that you are going to bolster 
the teaching staff, perhaps by as simple a program as we have outlined 
here, perhaps something more basic. I do not think you can do one 
tothe exclusion of the other. 

Mr. McGovern. However, you would not suggest if a school is 
operating on a limited budget and with limited assistance from outside 
sources that it miss an opportunity to strengthen the overall curri- 
culum and the quality of courses in other areas simply to meet this 
technical problem that we have facing us today ? 

Mr. Lewis. I have read a great deal of some pretty competent au- 
thorities in the educational field which leads me to believe that the 
majority of our high schools have courses in their curriculum on which 
they are spending money which could very well be dropped without 
hurting anybody’s feelings except perhaps the educators who are ad- 
vocating that particular subject. 

Mr. McGovern. I have been wondering in my own mind if possibly 
training in the field of electronics and other technical fields might be 
incorporated simply as one unit in the physics program. I think that 
is being done in most high schools now. They probably are not doing 
as good a job as we would like, but possibly with the use of the program 
that you spell out here this could be tied in as a part of the physics pro- 
gram rather than making it a separate course. 
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Do you think that enough material could be taught, let us Say, ina 
fifth, or a fourth, or a third, or whatever it might be, of the physic 
program to be profitable ? 

r. Lewis. Asa personal opinion, I do not think so, and I feel from 
my own investigation of existing curriculums in my own neighborhood 
that there is plenty of room on the existing high school pro 
timewise to afford a proper study of electronics, and I feel that it would 
have a tremendous impact collaterally on the other fields, mathematics, 
science, physics, and so on, because it is so interwoven with those that 
they would be mutually beneficial. 

Mr. McGovern. Maybe this question will ask you to go a little bit 
beyond your field, but you were telling us that approximately two 
dozen high. schools now have the kind of program that you have 
mapped out here today. 

Would you say that the basic factor in limiting it to that number 
of high schools to date has been the financial factor? Is that the 
reason more schools have not gone into it? 

Mr. Lewis. I would say so; yes, sir. Generally speaking, the onl 
ones who have been able to incorporate this have been the new schball 
where funding is being carried out for the whole thing at one time 
and where it is possible to slide this $25,000 figure into a $2 million 
hag. just to pull some figures out of thin air. 

x1ere a school board must decide to spend $25,000 as a separate 
item in their current expenses, it is pretty hard for the science teacher 
or the principal to sell the school board. 

Mr. i tisvene: I want to join with my colleagues in thanking 
you for your statement and also your answers. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Lewis, I take it that when you said you thought 
education could show a better utilization of the human materials we 
have, you meant instructing the boys and girls in these new oppor- 
tunities and sloughing off possibly other studies that are not quite so 
rewarding and for which there is not so great a demand? 

Mr. Lewis. I am sure that these are not my sentiments alone, I 
brought with me a text of a Philadelphia Bulletin forum which was 
on TV a number of weeks ago and the bulletin was kind enough to 
lend me their only transcript from their files. 

The participants in that forum were Alexander G. Koro] from 
MIT; Dr. Harnwell, president of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Walker, president of Pennsylvania State University ; and Brother 
Stanislaus, president of LaSalle College, and I am sure that the com- 
mittee would find this transcript of interest in that these “ivory 
tower,” shall we say, representatives are all pretty much in agreement 
that the high schools are wasting time on subjects that they should 
not be bothering with and not devoting an adequate amount of time 
to the sciences, and mathematics, and foreign languages, and so forth, 
the things that are needed as basic training for the science and engi- 
neering fields. 

Mr. Gwinn. What do you pay a good, bright high school boy that 
comes out of an electronics class? 

Mr. Lewis. I am not qualified to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you take on a young technician, how much do 
you pay him per year, about ? 
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Mr. Lewis. I am afraid I could not answer that. It is out of my 
bailiwick. 

Mr. Gwinn. If there is the demand for this type of training that 
you speak of, what is a better way of communicating that to the 

oung high school student and to his teacher and parents than to 
t it be known that there isa demand? Will he not respond to that 
demand ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. If I may have a moment, I think I can find a quote in 
here from one of the four people I just mentioned. Perhaps I can 
paraphrase it by saying that too few of our young people are afforded 
a direct contact with people in the engineering and scientific world. 
Too little publicity is given in our usual mediums, the papers, TV, and 
so forth—that is, until just en ee the opportunities in the en- 
gineering field, and this is one of the big reasons, as these gentlemen 
point out, that we have had too few people preparing themselves for 
the engineering and scientific fields. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the local community or the local high school does 
not respond to an obvious demand, there is nothing the Federal Gov- 
ermment can do about that that you can see, is there? 

Mr. Lewis. I think whether it is the Federal Government or who 
it is, there is a great deal being done right now in the way of needed 
publicity which is going to help. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is coming now through your own publicity, for 
example. 

If the high schools are not wide awake enough to see these possi- 
bilities for their students, then private individuals are likely to come 
along and start private schools to fill this need, are they not? 

Mr. Lewis. This is a possibility. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is actually happening to some extent, is it not? 

Mr. Lewis. The growth of these private schools, sir, I do not have 
any direct information on. I know that they exist and that they do 
make an important contribution to what I call our technical manpower 
pool, but their contribution is still far short of what it should be to 
meet this “two-technician-for-one-engineer” requirement. 

Mr. Gwin. Is Philco at this moment short of technicians? 

Mr. Booru. I do not think they are right at this particular moment, 
but if business goes back to where it was a little while ago they may 
be. They are always having something developing ; I mean new things 
or modifications of things that have been in current manufacture. 

When they come into effect, then production lines start going and 
activities pick up. It is very hard to try to connect this idea and this 
programing and this planning to day-by-day business. It would be 
very false if we tried to do it. 

Who would have thought that we would have to “pick ourselves up 
by the bootstraps” a few years ago, place people in uniform, and in a 
matter of 30 weeks teach them something that could have been accom- 
plished in a high school if we had planned in advance of the need. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have no real suggestion for us that would induce 
us to depart from the free market, = you, Mr. Booth? Is there any 
better or closer measure of demand and supply than the free market 
which we are now operating with more or less success? 

Mr. Boorn. I think the free market is the right way to do it. 
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Mr. Gwinn. There is not any doubt that you convey to the yo 
people and to the teachers and parents the story you conveyed to 
that out of the American system of education you think you get x. 
sponses you need, do you not ? 

Mr. Boorn. We hope so. However, we still have students who find 
it necessary or desirable to continue their studies at post high school 
commercial, technical institutes in order to qualify for technical types 
of work. 

It would be nice if all of the gentlemen wearing the ROTC uni- 
form in college already had some practical know-how. Generally 
mechanical engineers have to learn about diesels after they get an 
assignment in the service. 

Electrical engineers have to go to Fort Monmouth to get practical 
schooling in electronics. In the past graduate engineers enteri 
industry worked with “bolts and nuts” on the bench, way below their 
intelligence, because they had not learned what made a radio work, 
They had to learn the hard way. 

Some boys with incentive Redemne “hams” or worked on the radio 
station in their college or university and when they came to Phileo 
they were way up because of that practical experience. They had w- 
usual opportunities presented to them because of that fact. 

Mr. Extiorr. Speaking on behalf of the committee, we are very 
grateful to you, Mr. Booth, and to you, Mr. Lewis, and to you, Colonel 
Knighton, for this fine presentation which you have given us. We 
appreciate your kindness and your courtesy very much. 

The committee will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow. The witness will 
be Dr. Lawrence Derthick, who will resume his testimony which un- 
fortunately was interrupted some few days ago. 

Following yesterday’s proceedings, without objection, the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Thomas J. Lane, will 
be inserted in the record following the proceedings as the reporter 
now has them. 

Mr. Lane’s statement is on his bill, H. R. 8571, to provide Federal 
insurance for loans made to science and engineering students for tui- 
tion. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, Siem 19, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpeciaL EpucaTion 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucatTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey presiding. 

Present: (Subcommittee on General Education) Representatives 
Bailey (chairman), Gwinn, and Frelinghuysen; (Subcommittee on 
Special Education) Representatives Green and Wainwright. 

Staff members present: Charles M. Ryan, general counsel; Mary P. 
Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special Education) ; and Robert Mc- 
Cord, clerk (Subcommittee on General Education). 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

It is to be regretted that the regular chairman of this committee 
js not available for presiding over this morning’s meeting. It was 
necessary for him to make a hurried trip to his home State of Ala- 
bama, and he has asked me to sit in as chairman of the subcommittee. 

We have listed as a witness this morning, Mr. Rodger Over of Up 
‘N Atom Enterprises, of Inglewood, Calif., and Mr. Over is accom- 

anied by Mr. Carlisle Stevens, director of the Stevens Enterprises, 

nglewood, Calif. 
‘ou gentlemen may further identify yourselves to the reporter and 
proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENTS OF RODGER OVER, UP ’N ATOM ENTERPRISES, INGLE- 
WOOD, CALIF.; AND CARLISLE STEVENS, DIRECTOR, STEVENS 
ENTERPRISES, INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


Mr. Over. Thank you very much, sir. 

This is Mr. Carlisle Stevens, who is the director of Stevens Enter- 

rises and Up ’’N Atom Enterprises. We are located at 503 East Hyde 
Park, Inglewood, Calif. 

My name is C. H. Rodger Over, and I am an engineer and educa- 
tional coordinator, and consult and coordinate for both organizations. 

Stevens Enterprises is largely concerned with the construction and 
demonstration and manipulation of special science fiction and science 
fiction effects for the motion picture industry and other industries. 

We also manufacture computer training aids, audiovisual training 
aids, and devices for controlling the flow of human traffic. More or 
less as a suborganization, Up ’N Atom was formed in order to create 
an assembly program that could be presented to schools, particularly 
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in our area in the beginning, in order to create an interest in the field 
of science. 

In other words, we felt that science itself in the schools, sometimes 
in elementary courses, appears to be a rather dry subject, dealing 4 
lot with theory and mathematics and so forth, and many people in the 
early years in school are more or less steered away from this field. §o 
we thought perhaps in a sense we could dramatize to a certain extent 
the exciting end, and we created this original program, which wag 
so successful in the first tour, and, incidentally, reached about 250,000 
schoolchildren, that in the second year we had to add two more 
programs. 

That was last year. We had 3 programs on the road reachi 
over 900,000 students. This year we have five programs on the ren 
and again this is in demand. 

As a result of demand by schools over the country, it is actually in 
21 States now, reaching over 1,687,500 children. 

Presently we are obligated by contract to provide next year 8 pro- 
grams to go into 45 different States in over 4,000 schools and it will be 
seen by more than 3 million schoolchildren. This is both elementary 
and high school. 

As the program is established at the present time the schools pay for 
each presentation. The amount differs in each area. It depends upon 
the area where the school is located and the agency that books the 

—— for us. We do not book our own programs. They are 
ben ed through regular standard booking agencies who have been 
doing this for years—the National School Assemblies in one a 
and the University of Kansas Bureau of Concert and Lecture Artists 
in another area. 

We found it not economical for us to book our own programs, but 
that it is cheaper to pay these people a small commission for doing this, 

Mr. Warnwrieut. Is this a one-shot deal ? 

Mr. Over. Yes, it is a regular tour. The man on the road receives 
a list of where he is going and he follows it right straight through 
and goes in whichever direction they happen to be sending him. 

Mr. Warnwricut. In other words, you do not sell a display opera- 
tion that stays permanently in that school ? 

Mr. Over. No, sir. I think we should stress this because this is one 
of the important factors with us: They are not intended to be science 
education courses. We are not trying to teach science in an hour’s 
assembly program on a stage. 

We do not think this can be done in an hour or a day, or even & 
week for that matter, because there are too many other ramifications 
involved. 

What we are attempting to do is to show these students things that 
science has produced—new things that are just out, new develo 
ments, new gadgets, and so forth—in a manner as exciting as possible 
iv 7 interest is stimulated and they will want to continue in the 

eld. 

We do not stop there. We actually answer somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of over 400 letters a week. This varies back and forth, de 
pending on the schools. 

We do not encourage the children to write, but they do. The reason 
we do not is because we are not at the present time able to handle 
any more correspondence than we have now, but they do write asking 
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for information on the construction of various devices we have in the 
rogram, ideas for science fairs, school projects, and that sort of thing, 
and we try to cooperate as much as it is possible for us to do this. 

We also make available kits for the construction of gadgets and 
devices that have a practical value that are not readily available now, 
or if they are available, they are so expensive that they are prohibitive, 
and I can cite as an example this little unit which we have on the table. 

It does not look like very much, but actually this is a radio. This 
isa transistorized solar battery radio. We put out this unit in parts 
with the complete set of plans. 

In addition to sending the plans, we send them a pictorial, a pic- 
ture of each little part that relates to a schematic. As you know, 
schematics are a little hard to read, if you are not familiar with the 
way they are designed. 

ur pictorial relates to the schematics so that in a sense the school- 
children actually have to learn to read a schematic before this can be 
constructed, but it is not so difficult. 

This little unit utilizes components that are actually being used 
today in the satellites; the solar battery, and the transistor, and we 
relate to this type of thing in our material that we send out. We 
make these things available at what amounts to practically cost to us; 
cost plus a few cents for handling and postage and that sort of thing. 

We also have another unit that we make available which is a con- 
struction kit for building a theremin, which is an electronic device 
that could be called a musical instrument in that it is played with 
thehands. But the operator does not touch the unit. 

One antenna on one side controls the pitch of the sound and the 
other side controls volume. Before last September there were not 
too many of these units in the country and we put a program on the 
road this year in 1 area covering 4 States where there are 40 of these 

ings being constructed right now as a result of the program by 
schools and by children, to be used in fairs and that sort of thing. 

It has a very practical value actually in many areas for studying 
sound, and capacitance, and that sort of thing. This more or less 
covers sheet 1 which we have down here. 

One of the things that I did not mention is the manner of financ- 
ing and that is that the schools themselves pay for the program, 
but this amount varies from $22 or some to about $35 per school, 
depending upon the area that we are in. This is just about tops as 
to what these schools are able to pay for these programs, and of 
course we do not get that much out of the money that comes in. 

We average about $22 a program, and, as a result, we have to 
subsidize the balance of the cost of the program ourself, which is 
about one-third more. With one program this was not a problem, 
and we, willing, did this. 

With three programs it began to become a problem. With 5 it is 
avery definite problem now, and with 8 programs next year, we will 
not be able to continue unless we find some sort of support. 

Mr. Warinwricut. Why do you not sell these things like that sound 
— instrument that you showed? You are not in this for 
charity. 

Mr. Over. If we make them too expensive or if we add a profit to 
these little units, then many of the children cannot afford them. As 
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it is, this little unit sells for about $9 and $9 to school age is a lot of 
money to a schoolchild. 

The theremin unit averages about $38 for all the parts of it and 
this is a tremendous amount of money. We do not sell enough of 
them to make a difference on the cost of the program to begin with, 
We would have to sell thousands of these things in order to make 
a difference, so we would rather have more of these units available 
to schoolchildren to try to make a profit off of this. 

In fact, we buy in such quantity that we can sell them as cheap} 
as we can. These little units, for instance, made in this country, se 
for about $7.95. 

We made contact with a company in Japan which sells us a com: 
parably good unit for about $2.95, so this allows us to put this out 
that much cheaper. 

We are not trying to compete with an industry that is selling any 
parts or kits. We do not sell a kit which is already being constructed 
or being sold. 

Mr. Battery. I am somewhat disappointed to know that you ar 
taking advantage of cheap Japanese imports to put on this program, 
I am opposed to the idea. 

Mr. Over. Sir, actually it is a California company that is doing the 
importing, the Calrad Corp., so in a sense we are dealing with one 
of our own. But if we did not do that, these units probably would not 
be made available. 

As it is, we do the best we can on the price. That is the only reason 
we did it. We made that one concession for that purpose. ‘The rest 
of the material is all made in this country, the transistors and all the 
other parts, the major part of the cost. 

On page 2 we more or less express what we would like the Govern- 
ment to undertake so that we could continue to present these programs, 

I have made the rounds of a number of people here in Washington 
who would be primarily concerned with this type of thing. I will 
get this out and I can give you their names in just a second. 

At any rate, I have discussed the program in its entirety with these 
various people who have been indicated to me as being responsible 
parties in the school program area of one sort or another in education. 

Their response up to this point, at least to me, has been very favor- 
able. I discussed this subject with Mr. Homer Babbidge, who is 
assistant to Secretary Folsom in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. Babbidge appeared to be very interested in this and indicated 
to me that he felt that this type of program was well worth continuing. 

I discussed the subject with Dr. Ellsworth S. Obourn, who is the 
Director of Science Education in Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Dr. Obourn appeared very favorably impressed. 

I discussed it with Dr. Frank Dunham, who is Chief of Radio and 
Television, in Health, Education, and Welfare, and Dr. Dunham was 
very interested in the program. 

I also went outside of HEW to discuss it with Mr. Howard Foncan- 
non, who is the assistant to Dr. Kelly in the National Science Founda- 
tion, and he was favorably impressed. He suggested to us that there 
was a possibility that the National Science Foundation could finance 
a program such as this, if we had the sponsorship of a nonprofit or- 
ganization. 
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Wecan have this. There is an organization that we are very closely 
connected with in California called the Future Engineers of America, 
which, I think, would be happy to sponsor these programs. 

That only makes us eligible for a grant from the National Science 
Foundation and this is assuming that they have the funds available 
for this sort of think. So it does not mean we would get it actually 
simply by getting theirs were 

l also discussed it with Dr. Philip Hemily, who is the program di- 
rector for the Academic Year Institute for the National Science Foun- 
dation, and Dr. Arthur Kenny and they were favorably impressed. 

There are a number of others. Would you care for me to list them 
now! 

Mr. Bamzy. You might offer them for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Over. I talked to Mr. Watson Davis, who is the director of 
Science Service, which is located here in Washington, and this is a 
nonprofit organization devoted to disseminating information in the 
field of science. Their address is 1719 N Street. Mr. Davis felt that 
these programs were of considerable value, according to the informa- 
tion I got from him. 

I talked to Mr. Davis Purseglove, who is assistant editor of Chem- 
istry magazine for Science Service, and he said this was something 
that was very definitely a necessity. 

I talked to Mr. Joseph Kraus, who is the coordinator of the national 
science fairs, and he suggested to us that we perhaps would be able 
to utilize some of our programs during the summer in the national 
science fair program, that is, going out to some of the institutions 
who have grants for the purpose of presenting summer programs. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Peterson, who is the executive secretary of the 


Science Clubs of America, also was favorable to the program. 

These are the people who were in various positions dealing with 
science that I discussed it with. There are a number of people who 
have administrative or legislative positions that we discussed it with, 
and they seemed to be impressed also. I could mention their names 
quickly, if you want them. 

Mr. George Mahon has been very helpful to us, and he seemed to 
be very interested in the program. I talked to Mr. Charles McWhor- 
ter, who is legislative assistant to Vice President Nixon, and he said 
that he felt that the programs had value and he was the one who 
recommended me to the National Science Foundation; that is, made 
reference for us. 

I talked to Mr. George Miller in the House of Representatives, and 
he was very interested. Mr. Jimmy Roosevelt is from our area, and 
Idiscussed it with him and he seemed impressed. 

I talked with Mr. Paul E. Manolis, who is administrative assistant 
to Senator Knowland, who is from our State, and he attempted to 
help me as much as he could, as well as Mr. Merrell Small, who is 
the administrative assistant to Senator Thomas Kuchel. 

That is more or less the group that we have presented this to so 
far, and, in each instance, we have not been discouraged. Everyone 
has said that this is well worthwhile. 

We will go on now with my suggestion as to how this might be 
handled. 

This is something, of course, which is a legislative thing, and we 
are not too familiar with this but we felt that perhaps, according to 
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the bills as I have read them, in each case they suggest very strongly 
the stimulation and the interest in the field of science, but nowher 
in either bill is there any mention made from the standpoint of actygj 
physical stimulation initially. 

These bills apparently are wonderful, and I am just sorry one of 
them was not passed when I was going to school. I think I coulj 
have gone farther. 

At any rate, they suggest the idea of encouraging those people who 
already et an interest in the field of science to continue in this area 
by financing and that sort of thing, but nothing is stated about ap 
initial stimulation of interest in the elementary schools and the high 
schools where many of these people choose a life career or decide on 
what future they are going to have. 

We found this to S true in many of the schools we have been in, 
We did not conduct a survey on this, but we have found this informs. 
tion: Often the science teachers would come to us when we were pre 
senting a program and say, “We have the facilities for a good science 
class in chemistry or in physics, but we only have 5 people or 6 people 
interested in it in the class and we will not have them again next 

ear” and, partially, this is due to the fact that the original stimu 
ation or excitement about the field itself is not there. 

The student does not see the scientist as interesting a person as the 
eae the lawyer, the doctor, the teacher, or some in other fields, 

o they have asked us repeatedly how we might help them make their 
particular course more exciting. 

In a way, we are able to cooperate. Of course, our programs do 
this because after one of our programs is complete the interest in 
science is at a peak. We attempt to follow this up by leaving material 
concerning the program itself behind for the student and for the 
instructor and we would like, if we can get sponsorship and continue 
the programs, to send out a monthly newspaper which would go toall 
the students who would write in for it, and all the schools, explaining 
projects of other schools that are conducting various projects, a 
interchange of ideas. 

We have a number of the 10 best questions of the month and that 
sort of thing. In other words, it would be a comprehensive stimulant 
to continue an interest in this field. 

The suggestion made in here is that the Government set asides 
certain amount of funds each year to be administered by whomever 
would be the proper party, the Department of Education or others, 
through perhaps the National Science Foundation or someone els 
for the purpose of hiring private agencies to conduct these programs 

By private agency I suggest, of course, naturally, ourselves, becaus 
I think we can safely say that we conduct our programs more econom- 
ically on the whole than any other program being conducted in the 
field like this today. 

There are a number of sponsored programs on the road, none of 
them duplicating what we are doing, and all of them very important, 
but, at the same time, the cost of operation for them, according # 
their own figures, is about 25 cents per child, per impression, and 
they feel that this is rather economical. 

We are able to do the same programs with more material at a cost 
of about 4 cents per child. This would require for us the subsidi- 
zation of about 11, cents per child within the schools. 
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There is a good argument for not actually supporting these pro- 
and I think that these two points should be made: One, when 
a school has to pay for a program themselves they are very particular 
about what they get, the type of quality and what the program covers, 
and their utilization of it. 
We hear very drastically and very rapidly any comment about a 
rogram that we might present that is not actually what the school 
feels it should be, aa our record of this sort of thing is very high. In 
other words, we have very few complaints. 
That is one point why the program should be partially supported 
by the schools. | 
Another is that since the schools are already doing this up to a 
int, it would seem rather wrong in a sense to completely sponsor 
or subsidize these programs because this same money might be very 
useful somewhere else in some other field of stimulating interest in 
this area. 
The cost of supporting the 8 programs we have scheduled for next 
probably will not run in excess of about $39,000 or $40,000 for 
iterems to travel through 45 States to do over 4,000 shows in 4,000 
ifferent schools to over 3 million schoolchildren, figuring less than a 
cent and a half per child. 
We suggest that if this sort of thing is established, the contracting 
company that takes these programs or that bids or contracts for these 
rograms through NSF or someone else should be capable of present- 
mg them at least as economically and as thoroughly as we are now 


doing. 

They should be doing at least a minimum of 2 programs per day, 
not less than probably 12 programs per week. We do more than = 
actually. We average 15 to 17 shows per week per unit, depending, o 
course, on weather and school holidays and that sort of thing. 

We do about 450 shows a year with each program on the road. 
There are other organizations doing programs, but no one of them 
that we know of does more than one program a day. 

There is one completely sponsored group from the AEC and the 
National Scientific Foundation. They have seven programs in a 
tow called the Traveling Science Teacher. This individual goes into 
aschool and does one program a day for a small group of students, 
and this is a very valuable thing because I think they are working 
them with a nucleus group and they are teaching science for a short 
period of time. 

We are not pretending to teach science. We are trying to create 
interest. Everyone that I have spoken to in the educational depart- 
ment felt that these two programs would not conflict in any way at 
* but one would complement the other in this respect: 

f our program followed the Traveling Science Teacher into some 


school, we would saaply be aang to the interest in this particular 


field. It is ny that they would because we will only cover next 
year about 4,000 schools and I think this AEC program is only cover- 
ing about 200. So, if we did cross paths some place, it would not be 
more than 200 times. 

We would like to also see that the organization that undertakes a 
project like this be required to put out a monthly publication to 
schools dealing with science and so forth. 
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In other words, it is not just merely a case of presenting a program, 
The company should be responsible to follow it up and try to continu, 
and create stimulation of interest in this field. They should g@. 
courage the formation of science clubs within the school, affiliated 
with the science service or the science clubs of America and this 
sort of thing. 

As it is, we are doing the equivalent of putting out a paper by 
simply answering all the letters that we do answer. 

I refer to the third page in this first section, which is simply quoted 
material that we pulled out that we thought you might be interested 
in, quoted from the Council for Technological Advance, trying to 
indicate a need for some sort of stimulation in this field, as, of course, 
you are already aware. 

They quoted engineering schools as saying that 60 to 70 percent of 
the students that they get cannot carry college courses without re 
peating or taking mathematics and science courses that they should 
take in the high school before they can go on. 

They state that 37 percent of the American high school students take 
geometry and less than 65 percent take algebra, while every graduate 
of a Russian high school has taken mathematics through trigo- 
nometry. 

They also stated in this report that only 32 percent of American 
high school students take chemistry and only a few take it for mom 
than 1 year. 

This is something which we have found in the schools; the science 
teachers tell us that in many cases they have the facilities available 
and that it is not a question in many areas of a lack of facilities. This 
is something, of course, we have heard a great deal about today; that 
schools are inadequate, that teachers are inadequate, and many of 
the schools tell us that they are only inadequate because there hash 
no demand for them to be adequate from the students themselves or 
from the families of the students, but if the interest was there, that 
they have the facilities to provide these things. 

They often have chemistry teachers teaching history part time be 
cause there are not enough students taking chemistry to keep them em- 
ployed full time. 

The same report stated that every Russian graduate had 4 years of 
chemistry. They, at the same time, say 76 percent of American high 
school students have had no physics at all and every Russian student 
graduating from high school has had 5 years of physics. 

If there is any real question as to why in some areas we are behind 
academically, I think this can be attributed to some of these facts 
within the high schools themselves, because I can tell you by personal 
experience, from teaching at San Jose State College in California 
and we ran into so many students that had to repeat or make up 
courses that they should have gotten in high school, that they had to 
set up numerous separate elementary courses in the college, which they 
referred to as bonehead mathematics and bonehead English, and 
these other things which they should have taken in high schools. 

They had to repeat them in college. This means that a lot of these 
people spend their first year simply attempting to qualify to go on 
at a college level. There even are courses that have required these 
people to learn how to read well enough to take college courses, and 
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this sort of thing, of course, is unfortunate, but the fact that the col- 
provide these facilities is encouraging because at least these 
le get to go and follow a college career. 
r. Scere The Chair eae like to interrupt at this point. I 
believe a year or so ago the University of Maryland issued a state- 
ment saying that 37 percent of the students who applied for admission 
to engineering and similar courses were unable to meet the require- 
ment for entrance at the university because of their inadequate high 
school oe 

Mr. Over. Yes, sir. Of course I was very interested in education 
and that is the reason I was working as a teacher, but one of the 
major problems that we found was that during the high school years 
many of these people had no idea what career they wanted to pursue 
in college. 

When they got to college they still had no idea what career they 
wanted to pursue. They would have a slight interest in the field of 
sience or maybe in the field of business or something, but they 
thought they would stay in college a couple of years and then choose 
amajor. 

Of course most of the colleges frown upon this sort of thing. They 
would like to have people know what they are coming to college for, 
but they do not male an issue out of it and many people do spend a 
year or a couple of years in their college education before they decide 
on @ major, and then they have to spend an extra year or two follow- 
ing the regular 4-year program in order to make up all of the things 
they should have taken the first 2 years. ; 

We are not trying to cure the ills of education because this is a tre- 
mendous job, much larger than our little company, but we suggest 


s: 

We would like to feel that as a result of our stimulation of interest 
inthe field of science we would at least have a few people who, during 
their high school career, would have chosen science or have decided 
upon a science as a major to follow, and during the high school career 
be preparing for this. 

We would like to do in our paper several things which the high 
schools are very lax on, simply because there is no organization in this 
area. 

We would like to choose a career person in science, somebody who is 
already successful in a particular field, in industry we will say, as an 
electronics engineer or an engineering chemist, or something in this 
field, and we would do a background story of what was required for 
this person to achieve the position he now has. 

We would evaluate the type of job opportunities that we know of— 
and I might interject that we are in an excellent position to do this 
sort of thing at very little extra cost to ourselves because the nature of 
our other business requires us to keep tabs on research and develop- 
ments constantly. We spend a great deal of time simply making the 
rounds of research laboratories where we are known so that we may 
keep track of the newest things that are being developed. 

We also do a small amonut of research ourselves in specialized areas. 
We are located in more or less an industrial area of a great deal of 
of research and development and this keeps us more in contact, I think, 
than perhaps someone located here, for instance, because we are able 
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to go right into these laboratories in the Los Angeles area and stud 
what is going on, and we also have very excellent relationships wi 
the colleges and the universities in all the area around San Francige 
and the peninsula, which is largely electronic today. | 

At any rate, we would like to follow a career each time. We would 
like to make a list of schools that are particularly well equipped to 
give a major in a particular field of science, as some schools are and 
some are not, as you know, and we would also like to get their m 
quirements and the things that they should do while in high school in 
order to be ready to go the minute they hit the particular college they 
choose. 

We would also like to compile and try to keep a list of scholarships 
available in this particular field, which we would add from time to 
time to this publication as it went out. 

We want to do everything we can in this particular thing to en- 
courage these people to pursue a career in the field of science. 

Naturally someone is going to ask what is our motive in doing this 
sort of thing. We have twoI think. We are not selling a product, 
We do not manufacture automobiles, or electric lights, or anything 
like that that these schoolchildren are going to buy. 

In fact, in many of the areas they do not know our program is 
called Up ’N Atom because it is booked as the University of Kansas 
lyceum service science programs and booked in another area as 
Through the Science Barrier. So as a result, the name Up ’N Atom 
is less well-known to the schoolchildren than it is to many of the peo- 
ple on the faculty who know what program they are booking. 

We have no gimmick from the standpoint of selling to these people, 
At the onset most of us have been interested in education in one form 
or another, and when you like this work and you cannot do the full 
time, often you try to supplement it in some other way and thisis 
one method of doing this. 

If these programs are subsidized to the extent that we have sug 
gested we are not going to make any great, vast amount of money off 
of them, I can assure you of that. We will probably, according to the 
figures that we have worked up, break even with just a little to spare 
in the event of some sort of an emergency, which happens to us, as 
Mr. Stevens just reported to me when I got out here this time. 

A couple of our units on the road had accidents and breakdowns as 
a result of the bad weather, and just this week we have expended 
almost $1,000 in expenses just to keep these units going. 

So far we have been very lucky. We have had very few cancella- 
tions. We hardly ever cancel a show. The schools sometimes do 
during the flu epidemic and that sort of thing. 

We try to maintain as many programs as conceivably possible for us 
todo. It is hard for us to understand how fully subsidized agencies 
can feel they are earning their money if they do one program a day 
and they are exhausted at the completion of this, because we feel these 
programs can be done at least three a day if they are handled properly 
and set up properly. 

Our shows are very compact, and we will show you that later. We 
can be at school 15 minutes before a program and by program time 
it is ready to go. Ten minutes after the show, if it is necessary, We 
can be back on the road again. 
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It is a rolling unit which goes in, is unpacked, the show is pre- 
gnted, and out it goes again. If we have more time, then the indi- 
yidual who conducted the program stays behind and discusses the 

m, and answers questions, and that sort of thing, which is 
usually the case. 

I would like to go on to page 5 on this and we have a list here of 
reasons why we would like subsidization of some sort or we would 
like to have support of some sort. 

I hesitate to use the word “subsidization” because I know this has 
been maltreated, but this lists more or less what we have in mind 
to present science demonstrations of such a nature and at a level to 
appeal to all persons. But primarily we are trying to interest people 
between 8 and 18 years of age. 

We want to create an interest in the field of science as a career. 
We want to foster the continuation of this interest in the science field, 
and we want to form and cooperate with Science Service or someone 
4 National Junior Scientist Club of some sort, which will be continued 
within the schools. 

There are 17,000 assorted science clubs in the country affiliated with 
Science Service. 

Mr. Battey. Will you allow me to interrupt? 

Mr. Over. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. That brings us to a point directly concerning the com- 
mittee. We have legislation pending here by a Member of Congress 
and I was interested in your mentioning in the preliminary state- 
ment about the future engineers and an organization there in Cali- 
fornia. 

This Member of Congress has approached a Federal charter for the 
Future Scientists of America, modeled somewhat on the plan and 
charter granted to the Future Farmers of America. 

Do you see any possibility in a national organization of that kind? 

Mr. Over. Tremendous possibilities. 

Mr. Bairry. Tell us a little something about that engineering 


up. 

Mr. Over. I would like to have Mr. Stevens answer this. He is 
the vice president of Future Engineers of America and perhaps he 
can ye you the information. 

r. Stevens. The organization was formed slightly before actu- 
ally the Future Scientists of America and it is doing exactly the same 
thing. It has been entertained that we merge together and form the 
Future Engineers and Scientists of America or Future Scientists and 
Engineers, depending on how it works out. 

a Battery. Are you functioning outside of the State of Cali- 
ornia. ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. To some extent, but not too much. There is not too 
much in the way of population outside of the State of California 
immediately. 

In other words, there are long distances and a small amount of 
people, so we have not been able to spread out as of yet easily, but 
we intend to do this, 

We have an affiliation with the Jet Clubs. You may be familiar 
with the Junior Engineers and Technicians, I believe, clubs that are 
sponsored by the University of Michigan. 
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They work throughout the States of Illinois, Ohio, and all aroung 
the Great Lakes area, and this is very expensive and they are doj 
a very good job, and they also actually have a few clubs as far 
Texas. But they are also doing essentially the same thing as th 
Future Scientists of America. 

They put out a monthly bulletin to their clubs, and they condug 
science fairs and they give awards and prizes for the best proj 
produced by the kids, and in general it is working out very well, 

Mr. Battey. Do they carry on demonstration projects like the 
Future Farmers? 

Mr. Srevens. To some extent; not as great as the Future Farmer, 

Mr. Barter. Would that not be a major objective? 

Mr. Srevens. This should, I believe, be a major objective of a 
organization like this, but they have been under the same problem 
that all of these clubs, the Future Engineers, the Future Scientists, 
and all of us, have been under, the financial burden of doing this 
properly. 

The Jet Clubs have just received very considerable sponsorship 
from the local power companies there in their State. So they ar 
doing quite well now and they are beginning to expand in this 
direction. 

Mr. Baier. I do not think you would have any difficulty if the 
Congress gave national recognition to an organization of that kind 
You would have no difficulty in getting sponsorship. 

Mr. Srevens. It would be a wonderful thing. 

Mr. Bamey. I just wanted your reaction to the proposal becaus 
1 expect to open hearings on the proposal shortly in the other sub- | 
committee. 

Mr. Stevens. I would like to say in view of this that this is some 
thing that is needed desperately right now, something to bring thes 
kids together and give science some prestige, make them think that 
to belong to this club is worth something to them from the standpoint 
that they will be looked up to by the other members of the school, 
This is the genuine idea of a club of this nature. 

Mr. Baitry. One thought I had in mind in particular was the 
benefits that might accrue from an organization of that kind. It 
would take you into the type of high school that is not touched by 
the Future Farmers of America because their activities are confined 
largely to our agricultural high schools and areas in which the 
major part of the students come from agricultural areas. 

It would take you into our industrial and metropolitan high schools 
where there is so much juvenile delinquency. It would give them 
something to take their minds off of just pure cussedness and give 
them something worth while, and I think that would be the major 
benefit accruing from an organization of that kind. 

Mr, Srevens. It would give them something to join and work 
toward. 

Mr. Batter. If a young farm boy can set up a calf program, o 
a lamb program, or would have a plot of ground to grow straw 
berries on, or what have you, in these industrial high schools, there 
is nothing to prevent their setting up some kind of a scientific project 
in which they are interested just the same as the farm boys are i- 
terested in the farm problems of their communities. 
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Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Baitey. I think there are a lot of possibilities and I just 
wanted to get your reaction. 

Mr. Stevens. My reaction is quite favorable to this. We feel also 
that we can work with these organizations as we have been doing 
with the Future Engineers in terms of going into the high schools 
and junior high schools with our program. 

We stimulate in the minds of the students a desire to go into sci- 
ence. At the same time, we help the science teacher by supplying 
him with the literature and some directions, and so forth, to get a 
club started in that school. 

We help him out and we are only maybe in that school 2 hours. 
In that time we have already stimulated interest in the students who 
are interested in joining a science club and we have singled out the 
science teacher or teachers and given them aid and help where it is 
needed in order to get a club started. 

Then we send them the monthly publication, the Future Engineer, 
which you have a copy of up there, I believe. 

Mr. Battery. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Stevens. This is only the second issue that you see there of the 
Future Engineer, which is a major undertaking on our part of an 
organization which has a very small budget. A lot of that work 
isdone free by the printing companies, and so forth, in order to get 
the magazine out. 

Mr. Battery. It is a very attractive program. 

Mr. Over. Might I make the suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have an article on page 36 that Mr. Stevens wrote up in answer to 
so many requests from schools all over the country for the construc- 
tion of the Tesla coil or the Oudin resinator. 

He put in a complete set of plans for the construction and under- 
standing of it, which is not a simple unit, actually, to construct. 

We have a little one sitting in front of you there on the front of 
the table which we would like to show you a little later, if you do not 
mind. 

At any rate, so much for that. I would like to suggest that in your 
interest in this particular area you might, if you have not already, 
contact Mr. Joseph Kraus, who is coordinator of National Science 
Fairs at 1719 N Street in Washington, and Mr. Kraus at the present 
time is, through Science Service, doing science fairs to a limited ex- 
tent over the country. 

In reference to this other thing, you might be able to get some help 
from those people or some suggestions as to how this might be best 
handled, because they seem to be very efficient people. 

We would and have agreed to work closely with them in this same 
respect as well as with the Science Clubs of America, which is also 
located at that same address. 

Mr. Barter. It might be worth while while you are in Washington 
to consult Congressman James Wright of Fort Worth, Tex. He 
is the author of the proposal to set up a national organization known 
as the Future Scientists of America. 

Mr. Srevens. An organization does exist now by that name. 

Mr. Barter. However, they want to give the national recognition 
and issue a charter like they issued to the Future Farmers. 
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Mr. Over. I think this, in a sense, is probably one of the most eon. 
structive suggestions made. We know the effectiveness of the groups 
like the Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. Batxy. I have not gone into the proposal. I just glanced gt 
it when it was referred to my subcommittee and I see the possibilitigg 
in it. I want to conduct hearings on it and, if possible, put the leg. 
islation through the Congress. 

Mr. Over. I might make a suggestion. My own background is jn 
psychology. I have a master’s degree in this field. One of the 
areas I would suggest where this is a most valuable contribution js 
in this respect : 

Many pithe people who are responsible for the so-called juvenile 
delinquency are individuals of superior intelligence who have never 
been challenged sufficiently by any school or field. 

Mr. Batter. They have misguided and misdirected energy? 

Mr. Over. Yes. Most of the people find that the trouble in school 
does not come from the quiet subdued child, but from the child who 
is filled with energy and ideas who constantly irritates and bothers 
them, and these are the people who really need the stimulation of 
interest, because these are the people who have the talent to continug 
in this area in many respects. 

Mr. Barer. A question to you, Mr. Over. Your organization, 
being a private organization, does not in any way attempt to sup- 
plant the program of science within the high school itself? You 


are more in the nature of creating added energy and showing the 
possibilities ? 

Mr. Over. Yes, sir. I think we might take exception in one area 
there. Our attempt is not to supplant it, but in many cases we do 


supplement it in this respect; that we present units or devices whieh 
either the school cannot afford to entertain or own, or it might bea 
little too dangerous for them to handle themselves, or might not just 
be available to them because it isso new and different. 

We deal with some very new devices that are available to us be 
cause we get them practically in the experimental stage in some 
instances. 

Mr. Bartxy. Are you doing far enough to give them a glimpse in 
the future of the possibility ? 

Mr. Over. Yes, sir. It is the future that is now the present, 
actually. For instance, we deal not with science fiction in our school 
programs, but these things which are sometimes so different as to 
almost seem like science fiction and yet they exist today. 

This thing is not new. This oudin resinator is not new. Yet you 
would be astounded at how many people have never heard of this 
and have never seen it in operation. 

Two of our programs deal with the field of ultrasonics, which isa 
very new field of science. It is just coming into its own with tremen- 
dous future for someone who wishes to specialize in it. It is very, 
very rapid sound, very high sound. 

Well, the human ear hears about 20,000 vibrations per second, and 
ultrasonics run well up into 114 and 2 million vibrations per second. 

This field has some fascinating ramifications and it is still in the 
experimental stage. Ultrasonic units are being used by industry in 
a number of places for cleaning tiny parts. What used to require 
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one skilled technician to clean in 20 minutes a single part, now will 
be cleaned in 5 minutes by ultrasonic units, with a liquid simply 
blasting all the dirt and small particles. They now have ultrasonic 
drills which can drill teeth painlessly and the fillings last longer 
because the hole is just as smooth as though it was highly polished. 

Ultrasonic disposal units are being developed in Kansas City by 
which you throw your garbage in and it chews it up silently. There 
are also ultrasonic dishwashers and ultrasonic washing machines. 
The practicabilities are practically unlimited in this field. 

This is a whole new field of science that is now available to some 
of these people, if they want to come out of school and follow it, and 
this is just one of many that we know. 

Mr. Stevens. We deliber: ‘ately try to avoid using any demonstration 
that they may already have in their school. In “other words, if you 
normally find something i in a high school chemistry laboratory ¢ and/or 
a high school physics laboratory, then we do not have it in our 
program. 

We try to give them something that they would not be able to see 
ordinarily. 

Mr. Over. Could I continue on this area of suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Battey. You may. 

Mr. Over. I do not want to take any more of your time than we 
have to. 

Mr. Battery. That is all right. We have about 20 minutes yet. 

Mr. Over. We would like to establish a means with this same pro- 
gram for schools to communicate with each other. We found that 
there is a tremendous lack of communication between schools. 

Two schools 20 miles apart will be unaware of what the other 


school is doing in the field of science. They might know how the 
baseball teams and football teams stand, but they do not have the 
vaguest idea of what is happening in science. So we hope that by 
the publication of this type of pap er we would be able to list what 


various schools are doing and what projects are undertaken, and 
whom to write to if someone else’s school is doing a similar thing. 

They might want to join forces or to share ‘ideas. We also sug- 
gest that there is a strong value in the idea of exchanging student 
sience exhibitors between schools. 

If a school can afford to send a whole basketball team or football 
team to another town 20 to 50 to 100 miles away, why could they not 
afford to send their 1 or 2 science people, who may have developed a 
very interesting demonstration, to demonstrate to another school ? 

Mr. Bartry. I can see the possibility of a program of that kind. 

Mr. Over. This also would indicate that some schools who would 
have no science programs at all might be stimulated by what another 
sxhool is doing. Maybe we could start sort of a fr iendly competition 
between schools in this area to see who could undertake the most 
fascinating projects and that sort of thing. 

We would like to do this. This is what we have in mind. 

Mr. Barter. If you could generate half the energy that you have 
presently in the success of the basketball team or football texm, we 
would solve this question of science very quickly. 

Mr. Over. Yes, sir. Of course, we mention the idea of making 
wailable kits and projects at minimal cost to students or to schools 
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for use in this area. In other words, if we sent out 100 theremip 
kits throughout the United States, this is not flooding the county 
with theremin kits, because this thing is Just as new to someone jp 
Minnesota in a school as it will be to someone in Maine in a school, 
or in some other State, and not many of them are going around to make 
a thing a usual thing. 

We mention, again, this paper encouraging active interest in clubs, 
We would also like, and we have already contacted, a number of the 

ublications that are available commercially—Popular Science, Popy. 
ar Electronics, and others—with the idea that if we have an organized 
club set up throughout the United States, we can get special discount 
publication rates for these people and for the clubs, and they haye 
already said “Yes.” This is wonderful. They will give us this ad. 
vantage. 

We would like to offer an answering service, which we are doing 
already—Lord knows, about 400 questions a week—to answer ques 
tions submitted by students and oduséle and publish them instead in 
the paper and perhaps set up some sort of an award to the 10 best 
questions of the month, or something like that. 

We would like to keep a listing of demonstrations and exhibits that 
are available to schools all over the country, and there are thousands 
of them, if the schools were only aware of them, in the field of audio- 
visual education and science. 

Industry offers a number of things. The Government offers a nun- 
ber of things. Private foundations offer a number of things, and most 
people simply are unaware that these things exist, and I am par. 
ticularly familiar with this area because my field of teaching at San 
Jose State was audiovisual education and I think most people would 
be flabbergasted if they knew how much free material was available 
from various places and if they just knew where to write and ask 
for it. 

The AEC at Oak Ridge will send out a unit that takes up practically 
4 or 5 rooms full of audiovisual material free of charge to a school, 
if they will demonstrate it. 

Most schools are simply unaware of this. We would like to publish, 
in advance, notices about programs or demonstrations that are being 
conducted in various areas in the country. 

As an example, we know of a number of closed circuit television 
companies who make demonstrations for, oh, industry or someone else 
in a particular area, and they will have an open house, so to speak, 
demonstrating this new equipment. We can find these things out 
because we know about a lot of them and we could tell the schools where 
these demonstrations are being put on in advance so they could utiliz 
the facilities free, and industry would gladly invite them if they had 
the time because they are most interested in selling equipment. 

They would welcome the schools if they wanted to bring the chil- 
dren in to see them, such as the Western Electronics Convention, which 
is held once a year, which is a fantastic program and would be well 

As an example, we know of a number of closed-circuit television 
just to see these demonstrations. 

If any of the material that we present to the schools is science fie 
tion, in a sense that it is new, Lord, the material that is presented at 
the Western Electronics Convention is almost fantastic. 
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I remember 5 years ago seeing a television phone that you pick up 
and you talk to, let’s say, the St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco from 
the heir and somebody at the other end picks it up and you are sitting 
there talking and looking at the person that you are talking to, and 
that at the time was very commonplace for them, though most people 
of the country think this is projected science fiction. Bell Telephone 
isalready making arrangements for the thing. 

We would like to list these things. We would like to go back into 
this area of the academic field of interest in science and list what advan- 
tages they offer and what they are paying, and the demand, and so 
forth, to the best of our knowledge at the present time at least, and a 
projection into future perhaps, and we would like to list the colleges 
and universities. 

We would like to start some sort of scholarship thing where each 
month a scientist of the month would be chosen in 1 of the schools who 
had completed a very fine project or 2 or 3, and perhaps the science 
teacher of the month who has contributed most in his particular field, 
and make some sort of an award. 

We would like to make a listing of scholarships that are available 

in. 

The next sheet shows our immediate staffing, Mr. Stevens, and his 
brother and myself, and our backgrounds and our own degress, and so 
forth, and the rest of the staff all the way through. And we are very 
fortunate in that we have a staff that has a background that is better 
than some schools, actually. 

We have as many degrees as some schools and certainly our people 
are diversified because in our business we have to be everything. We 
have to understand several fields or else we would not be who we are; 
in other words, able to take on these science fictions. One does not 
realize, until he tries to get into this business, that this is a fantastic 
enterprise. 

We undertake many things. We have a unit being constructed right 
now in Ocean Park, Calif., that consists of a rocket trip to Mars, a 
trip to the planet Mars and then back to earth by matter transmission. 
This is not a motion picture. This isan actual physical trip. 

Of course, obviously, we are not going to Mars yet, but the people 
who take the ride will be convinced that they are going, because they 
will experience takeoff gravity pressure, and they will experience free 
fall, and they will go through the three different stages of takeoff. 

They will then land on Mars, be conducted through the planet, and 
all the effects are extrapolations of known facts. We are sticking as 
close to facts as we can, those things that we do know about rocketry, 
and gravity, and so forth, what we think we know about Mars from 
observations, and of course the matter transmitter is a hypothetical 
thing, but it is not inconceivably possible. 

The sound is rather strange, but it has been hypothesized that in 
some future time it will be possible to take matter, transform it into 
ehergy, transmit it, and then reassemble it at some other point back 
into its original form. 

This, of course, will mean very rapid transit from one place to an- 
other, and we suggest to our travelers to Mars that they are coming 
back from Mars by matter of transmission. 
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Mr. Srevens. This particular ride to Mars is something that jg 
being built up as a concession in a Disneyland type of amusement 
park, but it is working on an educational basis. 

Not only do the people enjoy the experience of a sensation, but th 
will actually get a general picture of what might be on Mars when 
they get there. It takes up an area of some 12,000 square feet and it 
will cost in the neighborhood of $250,000 to produce. 

This is one thing we are engaged in, and it requires a tremendoys 
amount of scientific background to produce this type of thing. We 
have drawn on a lot of experience of a lot of people. 

Mr. Over. We have a blueprint of what this thing is going to look 
like down there, if you would like to look at it later on. We would be 
happy to show it to you. 

The next sheet we have listed in here, with your permission, is a list 
of our program operating eypenses per week as the programs now 
exist. 

In spite of the fact that we lose money on the programs, we main- 
tain, and we are ready to stand firm and establish it, that we operate at 
a much more economical rate than any similar programs now in exist- 
ence. 

The operation of a science program is perhaps the most expensive 
type of assembly program that can go out, primarily because of the 
initial cost of the equipment and, very, very important, the fact that 
we must pay the people who do these programs an excellent salary 
because we have to have excellent people. 

We search very diligently through numerous people by listings in 
colleges throughout the country in order to get just the rig!it people. 

They must be a combination of some very difficult things to begin. 
They must be, first of all, a good showman with the ability to educate 
audiovisually with dynamic ability. 

They must have a good technical background so they can answer 
any questions. Of course, they have to be free to travel constantly 
because that is what they have to do, and they have to be extremely 
dependable people with a very good reliable background so that we 
can make sure of our program. 

They have to be able not only to maintain their equipment, but un- 
derstand it, and the effects that they are producing, and related science 
areas so well that they can answer any questions that might occur. 

We have 1 man with each program traveling and doing 3 shows 
day throughout the country. We hardly can realize how anyone else 
could do these programs any more economically than we are now 
doing them, but we list this list of costs. 

Then the next sheet shows a summary of costs for 714 programs, 
but we would like to extend that in your thinking to 8 because 7% 
meant that we would have 7 full school-year programs and then one- 
half year program. But since this has been printed up it has been 
extended to a full year. And as to all of the other programs, we 
estimate we are doing about 400 shows for each 1 and now they have 
been extended to about 450 shows or better, and we usually find 
before the end of the school year they have been adding shows on 
us because other schools come into the thing before the year ends, 90 
we list that material. 
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_ We list the cost of production and we show that. Let’s say, in these 
§ programs next year we are going to lose about $39,250, but if we 
extend this to the number of programs that we are doing and the 
number of students who will be seeing these, this aqpin is a change- 
over here now because instead of showing 21% million students we 
must now show almost 3 million, and that is going to cost actually a 
cent and a third subsidization per child per school in order to continue 
the programs; about $11 a program in order to do it. : 

We suggest it be done on this basis so the Government is satisfied, 
or whatever agency, that no one is taking advantage of them. We 
book all of our programs through a standard agency. This agency 
keeps a very accurate record of all the programs that are done be- 
cause they have to charge the school for each program. 

Each school, of course, where a program is presented, could verify 
that a program was there. We have to keep an accurate record 
of all the programs we present so that there will not be any chance 
of collecting for programs that are not actually done. 

This could be handled in any way they might see fit. I would like 
tomove to the next sheet. 

Mr. Baitxy. Before you leave that particular angle of your pres- 
entation, in your-conferences with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, did they express any thought that they might be 
able to include assistance to a program of this kind through congres- 
sional appropriations ? 

Mr. Over. Sir, I found 2 avenues that were suggested; 1, if we 
had the sponsorship of a nonprofit organization, we would then per- 
haps, according to what I was able to find, be eligible for partial spon- 
sorship in this case by the National Science Foundation, who have 
been authorized by the Department of Education with funds to do 
this. 

That does not mean us, necessarily. That means whoever can do 
the best job. We would lke to think that we do. We know so far 
that no one has offered us any competition in this field because hardly 
anyone wants to operate at a loss on programs as we have been doing. 

Now, another suggestion that was made was legislation which 
would make it legitimate for the Government, through some agency, 
to partially ys a program like this. 

Apparently there is no precedent for partial support of a private 
agency without some sort of sponsorship. We thought that we would 
take both approaches because one might not work for us. But we do 
know there is a precedent for a private agency operating Government 
facilities. 

I think the Atomic Energy Museum at Oak Ridge is operated by 
money from AEC and the National Science Foundation, completely 
privately ; that is, it is a private company, so to speak, operating the 
program. 

This also includes the shows, the road programs that they have, 
which they, incidentally, have found so successful they are going to 
double them next year they hope. That will mean 400 or 500 schools 
during the school year. That will mean 16 programs of theirs reach- 
ing about 400 or 500 schools. 

Our 8 programs will be reaching 4,000 schools. So again we are 
not worried about competition in the field. They are not competing 
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with us and we are not competing with them, nor do we feel that they 
are not worthwhile. 

There are certainly not enough people doing this short of thing, 
We welcome competition. We would be happy to tell anyone that 
might be interested in taking up this endeavor exactly how we have 
done it and how they might do it exactly as we have. 

Mr. Battery. You had better proceed with your presentation, 

Mr. Over. The next section simply shows some of the brochures 
that go out from the various agencies and from ourselves. Then the 
balance of the material shows the actual demonstrations themselves 
as they now exist and actually what is in the demonstration. 

I will not take your time to read through this because it is quite 
extensive. But, if you have a few moments, I would like you to 
see what the actual demonstrations are. 

There is no static; it is dynamic. It does not remain this way 
from year to year. Each year each one of the programs is changed 
or altered in some way which we feel is an improvement because 
we come across new devices in a particular field. 

One of our programs deals largely with sound, chemistry, light, 
and electricity. When we find something that particularly improves 
this program, we add to it and maybe we subtract something else 
from it that is not as exciting or new anymore. 

Another program deals with sound practically entirely, and this 
program is very expensive in this area; one of ultrasonic and stereo- 
phonic sound, and polarization and that sort of thing. We change 
this program accordingly. 

We have a third program which deals with gyroscopic effects, 
effect of color on the human eye, and radio frequencies, and we alter 
this program to its best advantage. 

And then our chemistry program is our final type of program, and 
this, of course, is constantly being changed. We are always tryi 
to add something new to it that will be effective and different 
anything else that is being presented or shown today, and, in many 
cases, many of these effects are such that they can be duplicated by 
the school if they wish to, but they have not been up to this point 
because they were not aware of them or they did not have the know- 
how, how to do it. 

We would like to have you look at that, if you have a moment. Then 
we have this article on the Tesla coil, which is in the back. We would 
appreciate it if you have a moment to look at that. I think you would 
find it interesting. 

We have other printed materials, which, of course, we send out that 
I do not happen to have with me, on the construction of other thi 
magnetic field generators and things like that which we also 
available to students in school at no charge. If he have a moment, 
when we finish we would like to show you this little thing we have 
up in front. 

Mr. Baier. Have you concluded your formal presentation? 

Mr. Over. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Bauer. I would like to ask the other gentlemen if I open hear- 
ing in the subcommittee on this proposal to take national recognition 
of an organization similar to your future engineers, which could very 
well be future scientists and engineers, would you be available for an 
appearance before the subcommittee in a hearing ? 
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Mr. Stevens. I think so, yes. It would depend somewhat, but as of 
now I do not see why not. hen would it be? 

Mr. Batter. I do not know right now. It is pretty difficult to run 
two subcommittees on education at the same time. 

We have just concluded some legislation in the field of Federal im- 

t on school districts and that is practically out of the way now. 
And this program is now underway of making scholarship grants and 
ts to the States for selection of outstanding students and things 
ofthat kind. But I do want to open the hearings before too long and 
possibly by the middle of April. 

Mr. Stevens. I would say “yes” in answer to your question. 

Mr. Over. I would like to read a few letters we have received that 
might be of interest to you, if I may. 

Mr. Battery. All right. 

(The letters are as follows:) 

HAWTHORNE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hawthorne, Calif., March 9, 1956. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

It was a real opportunity for our students to see the outstanding science show, 
Through the Science Barrier, presented by Mr. and Mrs. Carlile Stevens on 
February 29, 1956, in three assembly programs at Hawthorne High School. 

The program was very popular with the students because it was exciting and 
aroused their curiosity. It held their close attention and stimulated a great 
deal of interest in science as well as thoughtful respect for other discovered and 
undiscovered wonders of this scientific age. For these reasons we believe the 
program offers much that is uniquely valuable to young Americans everywhere. 

Those who present Through the Science Barrier are, in my judgment, making 
areal contribution to the education of young people as they inspire them to 
think, to create, and to direct their lives wisely in the atomic age. In this unique 
way those who present the program are themselves serving our country. 

Mr. Stevens and his wife presented the show in a delightful manner. His 
own keen intellect and scientific mind were evident to all who heard and 
watched him. He recognized and used his ability and opportunity to teach, 
inspire, and influence his young audiences. 

Aware of his own responsibility as a scientist today, Mr. Stevens is excep- 
tionally well qualified to quicken the sense of responsibility and opportunity 
in young people today as they face into the future with all of the problems 
of humanity to be solved. 

It is a privilege to recommend this outstanding show, Through the Science 
Barrier, for audiences of any age. It is particularly suitable for junior high 
school and senior high school youth. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. ALIcE BEARD, 
Director, Curriculum and Guidance. 

Approved. 

W. S. Nyman, Principal. 


Mapison Junior Hien ScHOOL, 
Rexburg, Idaho, December 6, 1957. 
Rosert Cook, 
Care of Up ’N Atom Electronics, 
503 Bast Hyde Park Place, Inglewood, Calif. 

Deak Str: On November 13, 1957, Bob Cook presented us a favor by giving 
Ws an unscheduled performance on his Up ’N Atom program. I would like to 
take the opportunity to rate your program quite highly for students between 
grades 7 and 10. We have found the reaction to the program very commendable, 
and created a great deal of interest in these scientific times. 

May we, as a student body, extend to you our appreciation. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN L. HAstey, Principal. 
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Onawa, Iowa, October Qigt. 
Up ’N AToM, ENTERPRISES, 
Inglewood, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: Your representative, Roger Over, put on a show in our tow 
today and I thought it was great. While I am primarily a photographer (fo. 
merly a science teacher) but am alsoa parent * * * of a junior boy whois highly 
interested in “stuff” as Over presented today. 

I had a very enjoyable talk with him, mainly after the program. I wag 
selfishly active in our visit. Since my son had to dash for the locker room foy 
football practice I had instructions from him to “get all I can from the map 
that you think I can use.” While a junior in school he has puttered for pag 
several years in electricity and this year has settled down more on severg) 
projects to work out for this year as well as ideas for next year. With severg) 
Tesla coils around his half of the basement, he isn’t satisfied with 14-inch spark 
gaps and has been looking for ideas to build a much greater size. 

Mr. Over gave me your card (marked Robin Stevens) and said to contact you 
and tell that he, Over, suggested to send us what you wished on the Tesla ¢oij, 
Of course, he wouldn’t try the million-volt job you have but he wants a much 
larger one than the mechanical unit he has now. 

Bruce, my son, took his Electronic Experiment Handbook 1957 with him ang 
found out from Mr. Over that your hookup was quite similar to the Theremin you 
have. Bruce has been trying to run down all material he could get past year 
to work out one of these units. Again your man said to ask for any drawings 
or material you might care to give regarding such a construction. I understand 
you have made some changes due to a change in power outlets for the unit. 

I have been doing what I can to assist him in high great desire along this 
line. My studio life keeps me down here working most of the evenings but] 
try and get what equipment and parts where I can for him. He wants to work 
out a number of worthwhile experiments and demonstrations and several of the 
small schools in the county to demonstrate next year. Superintendents around 
here think his idea of showing and demonstration what a high school student 
can do will mean a lot more in encouraging other students to become more active 
in experimentation work themselves. It should help create more interest for 
such programs that your organization give, I think. 

Again, any information that you care to send, ideas yes, and even words of 
encouragement will be greatly appreciated and mean a lot to him. The next 
time we visit California we'll accept his invention to drop in on you * * * we 
were there last summer in Glendale for several weeks * * * if we had only 
known then. 

Why not address your reply to the boy, Bruce Hudleson, Onawa and, of course, 
I’ll be seeing it to. 

Again thanking you for a greatly appreciated favor, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. D. HUDLESON. 


STaR VALLEY Hicu ScHOooL, 
Afton, Wyo., October 30, 1957. 
GENTLEMEN : We enjoyed the program furnished by Robert Cooke today here 
at our school. The entire student body was attentive and responsive. That type 
of program is popular and educational for young people. 
Yours very truly, 
B. DELos GARDNER, Principal. 


PHILLIPSBURG, KANS., December 18, 1957. 


Dear Mr. Over: The Phillipsburgh Junior High would like to thank yon for 
the wonderful science lyceum Monday, December 16, 1957. It was very interest- 
ing and I am sure we all learned so much from it. 

Thanks again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doris Marte Cavin, Hight grade class, Secretary. 
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JEFFERSON, IOWA. 


Deas Sins: After the program today at the Jefferson school I talked with 
Robin C. Stevens. He said, if I wanted any plans to any of the electronic 
equipment, to send to you. I would appreciate it if you would send all the 
plans, books, and information on ultrasonic sound, so I may do some experi- 
ments I have been wanting to do. I am very much interested in the field of 
electronics and hope to make the grade of an electrical engineer in the near 
future. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT THOMPSON. 


INGLEWoop, CaLir., January 13, 1958. 


Dear Str: Will you please send me the plans of the electrical instrument 
demonstrated by one of your agents in one of your lyceum plays. Was shown 
here in our school. Agent told me I could get one free by writing to you. I 
enjoyed this special lyceum play very much as I like science. I’m in the eighth 
grade. Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH FE, MARK. 


HoLtywoop CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Hollywood, Calif., December 3, 1954. 
Mr. CARLILE STEVENS, 
Up ’N Atom, 
919 Inglewood Avenue, 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Dear Mr. StTevENs: I recently had the opportunity of seeing your show, Up ’N 
Atom, as presented in the city of Sierra Madre. In my opinion, you have one of 
the finest educational and entertaining programs that I have seen. The equip- 
ment and the scientific effects gained through its use certainly held the attention 
of the audience and at the same time provided to those in attendance knowledge 
of the field of electronics. 

Yours sincerely, 
LORNE B. PRATT, 
Executive Secretary. 


GLENDALE UNIFIED ScHOOL DISTRICT 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Glendale, Calif., April 16, 1956. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Recently I had the pleasure of seeing the program called Up ’N Atom. 

The program directors, Mr. and Mrs. Rice, gave an excellent account of them- 
selves and their show in the 45 minutes which followed. 

It takes a superior brand of entertainment to interest and hold the attention 
of high school audiences today. I feel that this particular production does just 
that. In addition—such a program performs a service to the public in stimulating 
youthful interest in scientific research, which is so necessary to keep America 
strong in every way—in order to continue to guide wisely the affairs of the world. 

I'm certain that I can speak for the nearly 1,200 students and the faculty of 
Wilson Junionr High, Glendale, who saw this fine program on March 21, 1956. 

We thoroughly enjoyed the presentation from start to finish, and it is a privi- 
lege to recommend Up ’N Atom to other schools and audiences in general. 

Sincerely, 
Divie B. DUFFIELD, 
English Instructor. 

P. §.—I have been a teacher in Glendale’s schools for nearly 11 years, during 
which time many, many programs have come under my observation. Up ’N Atom 
rates with the best. 

D. B. DUFFIELD. 


Mr. Barter. We appreciate your appearance and if you have any 
additional information to offer for inclusion in the record, do it at 
this time. 
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Mr. Over. I think we can only hope that the committee feels ag 
strongly about this as we do. We would very much like to continus 
with this type of program. 

Mr. Battery. I regret very much that there were not other members 
of the subcommittee present for your full presentation and your 
demonstration. 

As I said at the beginning of the subcommittee meeting, I am fi}. 
ing in for Congressman Elliott who is absent from the city today, 
He has instructed me to continue these subcommittee hearings, and 
the committee will reassemble on next Wednesday, February 26, when 
the witnesses will be Dr. Robert Goheen, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Henry Chauncey, president of the Educational Test. 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until Wednesday, February 
26. 


(Whereupon, at 11: 45 a. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpEcIAL EpucatTion AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTIoNn, 
ComMiTrer ON Epucation AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott presiding. 

Present: (Subcommittee on Special Education) Representatives 
Elliott (chairman), Green, and Nicholson; (Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Education) Representatives Metcalf, Udall, Frelinghuysen, and 
Haskell. 

Also present: Representative Thompson. 

Staff members present: Charles M. Ryan, general counsel ; Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; 
Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special Education) ; Robert 
McCord, clerk (Subcommittee on General Education) ; and Russell 
©. Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education and the 
Subcommittee on General Education, meeting together, will be in 
order. 

We are very happy to have as our first witness Dr. Robert Francis 
Goheen, the president of Princeton University. 

Dr. Goheen has earned for himself a great reputation in the field 
of education and, as the chairman of this subcommittee, Doctor, I am 
happy to welcome you and say to you that I am sure that every mem- 
ber of this committee is looking forward to what you have to say. 

I might say also that your reputation with this committee has 
grown a great deal from the fact that we have two gentlemen on this 
committee who are familiar with Princeton and a gentleman from 
New Jersey, Mr. Thompson, who represents the area. 

Have I not heard you mention Princeton ? 

Mr. Frectincuuysen. I am an alumnus of Princeton, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. You are among friends and we are anxious to hear 
what you say, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT FRANCIS GOHEEN, PRESIDENT, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Gonren. Thank you very much, Mr. Elliott, Mrs. Green, and 
gentlemen. I was truly pleased to receive Congressman Elliott’s 
invitation to appear before his subcommittee to discuss the matter of 
aid to education beyond the high school, and I welcome the chance 
to be here today. 

1081 
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Our institutions of higher education, whether they be public op 
private, face some very major challenges and problems. Whether we 
shall be able to surmount these challenges al problems, and how we 

o about doing so, seem to me to be matters of very great consequence 
For the welfare and progress of our Nation as a democratic society, 

With your permission, I would like to direct my initial remarks to 
principles rather than to programs, and to start with two general 
propositions which I feel must be taken into account in any program. 
ing which is attempted for American higher education. 

The first proposition is this: that almost anything that we may 
seek to do for American education must be considered as relating to 
and having implications for the total nature of our society, including 
the ability of this society to continue to cultivate the individual person 
and the other democratic and humane values which we prize. Thus 
it seems to me obvious that improved chances for study and research 
must be opened today to those minds which are capable of scientific 
excellence. This is a matter both of survival and of progress‘at our 
time in world history and it is rightly a matter that deserves priority 
of attention in these times. 

At the very same time, however, excessive preoccupation with 
science and technology in our schools, colleges, and universities could 
very well be our undoing. 

Now, the best short statement of this need for variety, for balanee, 
for wholeness of viewpoint in education of which I know is that of 
Herman B. Wells Educational Policy Commission in the report which 
that commission issued on January 3 of this year. I would like to 
quote ashort excerpt from that report: 

Survival in this age may be staked on science but the building of peace calls 
for knowledge in societies, and abilities of many kinds. Thus the phitosopher, 
the historian, the social scientist, the student of language and literature. share 
with the scientist the promise of the future. The success of democracy .-rests 
on wise citizen participation in public affairs and on respect for the individual 
wherever his talents lie. 

The real need is for those qualities of mind and spirit which will enable the 
American people to survive in times of tension and to achieve their own ideals, 

My second guiding proposition is that there are today real and dis- 
turbing deficiencies widespread in American higher education beyond 
those in the teaching of science and mathematics. Unquestionably the 
worst of these deficiencies is the shortage of teachers of true ability 
and trained competence, a shortage which applies in virtually every 
field of study and on every level of education from the elementary 
grades through the graduate schools. 

Another basic deficiency is the inadequacy of academic plant for 
swelling school and college age population. 

A third, which is more peculiar to universities, is the strain and 
the pull upon their human and monetary resources that is already 
being felt by many institutions because of the very large and very 
expensive types of equipment which are required for advanced in- 
struction and research in most areas of modern science and engineering. 

Now, I could expand on these three types of problems and prob- 
ably add others. My purpose now is simply to suggest that these 
things on which I have touched, that is basic inadequacies in faculties 
and in facilities, these things contain the seeds of a very serious 
and widespread deterioration in the capabilities of our colleges and 
universities, unless these institutions can achieve a significant eco- 
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nomic breakthrough and do so on a broad front, including the 
humanities and the social sciences no less than the basic sciences 
and engineering. 

You will notice I think that I have not listed as one of our major 
deficiencies, primary deficiencies, our inability to draw out of the 
high school ranks all the young people of high talent who graduate 
from high schools. This seems to me to be a real: problem, but not 
as acute as the problems which I have touched upon. Indeed, it seems 
tome that if we increase the supply of young people of ability going 
into colleges and do not improve our abilities to handle and educate 
these people of high ability when they get into colleges, we will have 
done them no service at all, and I would like to emphasize this point 
by quoting from the recommendations of the committee on the de- 
velopment of engineering faculties, a committee of the American 
Society for Engineering Education. Their report includes this 
paragraph: 

The most critical shortage affecting engizeering education at the university 
level is and will be for the next decade the shortage of engineering teachers. 
Of secondary but critical importance is the deficiency in laboratory, classroom, 
and office space. These resources are insufficient for present enrollments and 
for those that we expect. Therefore, unless and until these critical shortages 
are relieved, programs which aim primarily at increasing the supply of under- 
graduate engineering students beyond those now in society are highly ques- 
tionable. On the other hand, programs to support improvement of their high 
school preparation in English, mathematics, science, languages and history are 
most important. 

Now, this statement with respect to engineering could be applied 
to virtually any field of academic concern at the college or university 
level that one wished to name. 

My own basic concern then as I view American higher education 
today are twofold : 

First, I am concerned lest, because of the Russian military and tech- 
nological threat, American higher education becomes stampeded, im- 
pelled or allowed to drift into serving our pressing scientific and 
technological needs at the expense of serving our no less vital but 
more long-range needs for social, political, and spiritual knowledge 
and understanding. Granting both the military and economic prom- 
ise inherent in scientific technology, as I look ahead I cannot see a 
future for this country in which personal, social, political or moral 
or spiritual problems are going to become any more simple or any 
less demanding of intelligent understanding, not if this society in- 
tends to remain democratic. 

Then as I look outward from America, it seems to me very likely that 
the contest to win the allegiance of the millions of peoples in the un- 
committed nations of this world will turn in the end more upon our 
moral and cultural posture, on our ability to make live and to trans- 
mit our democratic humane ideals than upon our military and techno- 
logical posture. 

Further, it seems to me axiomatic that the more power which 
men can control, the more automatic and devastating the instruments 
of destruction which they control, the more do men need wisdom, 
moral and spiritual, social and political. 

Secondly, this possibility toward imbalance, toward education for 
defense and immediate needs increases, you see, my concern about the 
existing inadequacies which we have in our faculties and facilities, 
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and this possibility of imbalance heightens the danger of a serious de. 
terioration in the quality of our educational offerings in the years 
ahead. These inherent weaknesses to which I have pointed have been 
occasioned to a large extent by inadequate finance. Yet enthusiagm 
and support, if they now concentrate on two areas alone as, for i 
science and mathematics and possibly language teaching, this kind 2 
support will not relieve the general situation. Indeed, it is very likely 
to aggrevate the weaknesses in other critical areas. 

It seems to me sheer folly to hope or think that Federal planni 
and Federal aid can do the whole job that needs to be done 1n Amer. 
ican higher education. Instead, I most seriously believe that each t 
of institution, private, public, large, small, each type of institution 
will have greatly to intensify its calls upon every possible source of 
resources that are available to it and, if we are to do the job which must 
be done, this will certainly have to include large State appropriations 
for State universities, particularly, I would say, in my own State, and 
substantially increased tuition charges for private institutions, un- 
pleasant as both those prospects are. 

I am convinced, however, that substantial Federal aid is also neces- 
sary. After all, the health and vigor and balance of our educational 
system, both in its public and in its private sectors, is a matter of 
national importance and it seems unlikely to me that even our 
strongest State and private universities can meet on their own the 
requirements of our times and of the times ahead. It is not unnatural, 
I feel, that Federal assistance should be aimed first to secure improve- 
ment in areas of the most immediate national concern. Yet programs 
for Federal aid, even when aimed particularly at immediate needs in 
science and technology, should be so designed as not to encourage 
within our schools, colleges, and universities imbalance toward 
scientism and a deteriorated effort in other areas. 

The President’s program, I believe incorporated now in H. R. 10278, 
seems to me to do just that, particularly in seeking to provide pref- 
erential salary rates for teachers of science and mathematics, a step 
whose effect upon the teaching of English, history, and Government 
in our schools I shudder to consider. It does this also in failing to 
recognize that each student who attends a college costs that college 
cold hard dollars and reduces its ability to maintain an adequate 
faculty and high levels of instructional standards in these days of high 
costs and economic strain. 

Before pointing to what seems to me to be a more soundly conceived 
program, let me try to suggest one more general recommendation, 
namely, that-in my view Federal aid to education, scientific or other- 
wise, should be designed so far as possible to permit and to encourage 
our schools, colleges and universities to free more of their existing 
resources for application to improved faculty salaries. 

No key to our problem is more important than this; that 1s, 
significant improvement in the economic status of the teaching 
profession. 

The program of Federal action to strengthen higher education ad- 
vanced by the American Council on Education has among its merits 
attention to this last point in each of its four major parts. I presume 
that the members of these subcommittees have seen and studied this 
proposal issued by the American Council on Education. 
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May I remind you briefly that it includes grants to graduate schools 
offering the doctor of nuCsOP HY degree to speed up the output of 
college teachers through fellowships which will relieve students in 
training for college teaching from various miscellaneous chores which 
they now often have to undertake to make their way, and let them 
concentrate on getting their training, getting their degree and getting 
out into teaching. This recommendation includes a cost-of-education 
payment to the institution which is training the graduate student with 
a fellowship. 

Second, the American Council proposal recommends financial as- 
sistance for the expansion of facilities, scientific and otherwise, either 
by matching grants comparable, say, to those now available for re- 
search activities in medicine and the health sciences, or by low-interest- 
rate loans over long periods. 

Third, it proposes financial aid to qualified students and their 
families by two main methods. One is by tax credit of 30 percent to 
a family on the amount which it pays for tuition and fees in education. 
The other is a recommendation of broad Federal scholarship pro- 
gram which recognizes that scholarship students who come to uni- 
versities and colleges cost the universities and colleges money, and 
includes a $500 cost-of-education payment to the institution. 

It also recommends, and I think this is very important, the modifi- 
cation of existing Federal programs so as to remove a drain upon the 
institution for services which it renders for the Federal Government. 
It proposes that all programs, whether they be the military research 
ofiicers training programs or highly advanced scientific research pro- 

ams under Government contract, be handled on a no-gain, no-loss 

is for the institution, and this seems to me very important in view 
of the many economic pressures under which our institutions are 
working. 

The American Council has also endorsed the recommended sub- 
stantial increase in the budget for the National Science Foundation, 
with which I would heartily concur, and it has endorsed the Presi- 
dent’s proposal which would aid to strengthen modern language 
teaching in our schools. 

Now, as I say, this kind of a program makes good sense to me. 
It makes good sense to me not only because of the aid which it offers, 
but because of the fact that it recognizes broad economic problems 
which our institutions face, and it counteracts, or at least it counter- 
balances in some measure, the danger of exclusive concentration upon 
selence and technology. 

Mr. Elliott, this is a bit longer statement than I meant to make, 
but IT have nothing formal further to say. I would rather take on 
questions. 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you, Mr. Goheen. 

First I will recognize your our Congressman, a member of this 
committee, the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Goheen, for taking the time to },repare 
a statement and to come here. We realize how very busy you are. 
Iam especially grateful to hear the president of a great universit 
emphasize the need for a well-rounded education. I think that it 
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would be tragic to emphasize too heavily mathematics and engineering 
and the basic sciences to the exclusion of the humanities. 

I would take it from your testimony, Doctor, that you would fayoy 
a rather large and liberal Federal scholarship or loan program. Jj 
that so? 

Mr. Gounren. I think I would particularly favor a loan pro 
I would favor a scholarship program in principle, and with the on 
qualification which I tried to make. 

It seems to me, of course, as I said, very important that we get up 
into colleges and universities as many of the really high talented 
young people as we can get, and we know that we are losing a lot of 
them, that they drift off for one reason or another after high school, 
At the same time, it will do us no good to increase the numbers of 
these young people coming into our colleges and universities if the 
colleges and universities cannot hold up and increase their ability to 
perform good service, good education of these young people. 

Mr. THompson. In other words, you feel that, in addition to the 
national interest in the students themselves, the national interest algo 
runs to institutions, public or private, upon whom it devolves to 
educate the young people. 

Mr. Goueen. Surely, to the quality of the education which they 
will receive. 

Mr. Upatx. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I will yield. 

Mr. Upaut. I have just a couple of questions. I must go to another 
meeting, which I regret and for which I apologize. 

I have had the feeling, which I think most of us have had, that, 
of course, this is a many-faceted problem and we need a sense of 
balance. I think the statement presented by the witness this morn- 
ing has been one of the best we have had from the standpoint of 
balance. I have been very impressed with it and want to commend 
Dr. Goheen on it. 

On this matter of quality of education, we are told that the race 
with the Soviets and countries allied with it, the race for intellectual 
achievement, may over the long haul be more important, for instanee, 
than the present missiles race. If that is true would you feel that, to 
produce excellence, that assistance, say at the graduate level, because 
there are proposals of that kind in some of the bills before us, prob- 
ably might be as important or more important than some of the other 
proposals that are talked about ? 

Mr. Gonrren. My own feeling is that if you have to mark out the 
places to start, the critical areas, one without any doubt is the graduate 
area and the other is the high school, in terms of academic programs 
here rather than scholarships. 

May I say one thing about the Russian business so far as I under- 
stand it. One of the things they have done in the 10-year school is 
to insist upon excellence, upon quality; and they have remembered 
far better than we often have that intellectual excellence is furthered 
and developed best when you have relatively small classes and good 
equipment with which to teach. In other words, they are the ones 
who are retailing education, and I am worried that we are going 
into a wholesale operation. 
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Mr. Upauu. That is a very excellent statement of it. I am not invit- 
ing you to criticize the State institutions, but it has been called to our 
attention, and I saw it discussed in that very excellent CBS program 
last Sunday, that I think 24, which would be half of the State uni- 
yersities, as far as the high school graduates in their States, have no 
standards in the sense that anyone who has a high school diploma 
ean get in. Of course, that means that they are preoccupied in educat- 
ing numbers and it makes it particularly difficult for them to edu- 
cate for excellence, does it not ? 

Mr. Goueen. I think it does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Upatu. Your school, of course, is one in the country that has 

rhaps the very highest standards, and I wondered if you do not 

eel that some of the difficulties that we have in the field of higher 
education are related to that particular problem. 

Mr. Goueen. I feel that indeed they are. This is one of the reasons 
why I think that every effort to get more able people into teaching 
ig so important. 

I would not, however, break this apart as a private university, 

ublic university problem. There are private universities which are 
educating wholesale, too, and there are great public institutions which 
are running wonderful honors programs in arts and sciences, really 
first-rate. These should be encouraged, I think. 

Mr. Upatx. So that we are searching not only to strengthen the 
system, but to see that it has an emphasis on excellence and is a sys- 
tem that will produce excellence ? 

Mr. Gonren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Upauu. That is all I have. 

I was reminded of this subject that we are discussing here when I 
read this morning in the press a statement that a German scientist 
apparently is on the verge of a discovery which might rival even that 
of Dr. Einstein, whose name is connected with your institution. It 
certainly does underscore, it seems to me, the need for emphasis on 
excellence and quality in our educational institutions. 

Mr. Gonren. Yes, sir; I would agree. 

Mr. Upatt. Thank you. 

Mr. Tompson. Doctor, I think that the consensus of this committee 
is that we want to improve, from the kindergarten through the gradu- 
ate schools in the best way we can, our educational system, its structure. 
For that reason we are considering very carefully the questions of 
early testing, guidance and counseling, which are so important. 

Assuming that a well-balanced bil] were written by this committee 
involving payment of scholarship funds or loan funds to students 
and money to colleges and universities for facilities and for caring 
for the students— 

We realize that there is not a college student in the United States who does not 
have a scholarship and most of it is out of the faculty's hides. 

Would you fear Federal control from such a program ? 

Mr. Goueen. I would not. I think I would not for the historic 
reasons that not only have our land grant universities been receiving 
Federal aid for a long time without any signs of suffering from Federal 
control, but in our whole development we have moved away from any 
situation where there were institutions that were entirely public-sup- 
ported and those which were entirely private-supported. 
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My own institution is a private institution, and most of its funds 
are from private sources. At the same time, a large chunk of oy 
budget is provided by the Atomic Energy Commission for certain 
services which we are rendering, and, as the Federal Government and 
our relations have developed here, we have found no problems of 
Federal control or peruse upon us other than budgetary ones, 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exciorr. The gentleman from Delaware, Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Haske... I, too, appreciate your very interesting testimony, 

Of course, we are faced with the problem of trying to write a bill 
You have very clearly stated my own thoughts, which I could not 
state half as well, of course, on the need and critical nature of the 
teacher weakness. 

Now we are faced with a serious threat from the outside and other 
people who have testified before you and people who have not yet 
testified have indicated that something drastic has to be done in terms 
of getting teachers’ salaries possibly doubled in order to compete in 
our economic society, to get the teacher in terms of social acceptance 
at the same level as our scientists and our business people. 

If one were to really honestly face the threat in terms of how great 
it is, you would almost think that the Federal Government ought to 
walk in in a large way in terms of doing something about teachers’ 
salaries if the local, State, or private sources are exhausted, as some- 
times advertised. 

Now, if we accept that, would you feel that the Federal Government 
could in a really major way, in terms of billions of dollars, walk in 
and do something in terms of raising the teachers’ salary level, or do 
you think it should? 

Do you think this would destroy in some measure some of our 
past history on how we financed education ? 

We are faced with this dilemma and I know you have thought of it. 

Mr. Goneen. It is certainly a very difficult problem indeed. 

My feeling is that there is no kind of direct subsidy which the 
Federal Government could offer to teachers or to this profession 
which would be very acceptable which would not have great dangers 
in it. 

Mr. Hasxe.ti. That would be danger in terms of Federal control! 

Mr. Gouren. Yes, and in terms of inequalities. 

It does seem to me that Federal aid or assistance of the types which 
are in the American Council’s proposal have a very significant im- 
plication for teachers’ salaries because they let the institution direct 
more of its own resources toward this problem as against some of the 
other things that it has to do. 

Let me try to extend this by an illustration. I will take one out of 
my own institution. It could apply just as well to a public institu 
tion, however. 

We have an excellent biology department, very good, in an ob- 
solescent basement of a building. If this department is to make the 
advances in research, if it is to do the kind of educational job that it 
needs to do for young people, it has to have more adequate space. 

Now, if I have to go out and raise the $2 million for this new build- 
ing out of our existing resources, less of those resources are available 
for faculty salaries; but under the National Institutes of Health 
grant, if we can get half that money from the Federal Government 
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and acquire the other half out of our own resources, then this has 
saved us a good deal in our resources to put into faculty salaries. 

This applies to a public institution just as much as to a private one. 

Mr. Hasketi, As someone who went to Princeton also, I think you 
can raise money without too much trouble. I do not think this is true 
of necessarily all the other universities. 

Mr. Gouren. The only thing is that to me your suggestion and 
those of the American Council of Education are here and there, but 
are they dramatic enough to really meet the critical situation which 
we suddenly find to have developed over many years? In other words, 
[have the feeling that laboratory facilities and here and there is not 
enough if we are to meet the doubling of students potentially to at- 
tend universities in the next 10 years. 

Are we willing to face the really total need that is involved here? 
What you have presented still does not seem to me enough. It would 
be the easy way to do it. I would love to think that this was the way 
to do it. 

I, of course, also believe that the institutions, again where public 
or private, have a real responsibility here and can themselves help 
to create the more dramatic impact that you suggest, if they can de- 
velop additional resources. I think they can. 

Take the figures in the papers this morning about a 30 percent in- 
crease in the amount of private giving to colleges and universities in 
this country so that it is now up somewhere around $275 million which 
were contributed last year from private sources to American higher 
education. This has been moving way up. I think we can go up 
higher. 

r. Haske... But in terms of a $16 billion expenditure on the total 
education in the United States, it is still relatively small. Is that 
kind of money able to flow mostly into teachers’ salaries so that, in- 
stead of getting a 10-percent increase in teachers’ salaries, can you 
get a 50-percent increase in teachers’ salaries ? 

That is my question. 

Mr. Goueen. I cannot answer it categorically. 

Mr. Hasxetn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Goueen. I would be worried about some kind of Federal ac- 
tion which not only said this was the most important problem, be- 
cause it is the most important, but then implied that the Federal 
Government was going to take care of it. 

One gimmick in here which is well worth considering, I think, is 
that which the Ford Foundation used in its grants for teachers’ sala- 
ries; namely, to put in a bonus for those institutions which really 
were doing something on their own about this. This could be done 
to certain States, and so on. 

Mr. Haskewu. Could I ask one thing? 

The President’s program, in my concept of it, really wants to bring 
science and mathematics up to the level where it was 10 years ago. 
I do not think Secretary Folsom or Under Secretary Perkins want to 
take the math and science teachers up above what they were before. 

I think that if you raise the mathematics and science salaries above, 
it would create a demand to raise salaries in other areas. That is 
debatable. Some people think that would happen and have testified 
more or less that it would. 
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I do not think that you should necessarily condemn the Motivation 
behind the President’s program on that score, although it looks ag jf 
they are concentrating everything on mathematics and science. 

n the loan problem, many of us on this committee have wanted ty 
add this: If a loan setup such as saying that after the first year, 
student could receive a loan to pay back 3 years after he graduated a 
a reasonable interest rate were to be administered, who do ou think 
should administer the program. Should the universities them 
administer the loan program or should it be a State authority, say 
something like the Massachusetts setup ? 

How would you prefer to have the administration of a Federal loan 
program ? 

Mr. Goueen. I have thought a lot about this. I think you certain} 
would have to have a central administration which might be regional- 
ized, but then the final dealing with the student ought to be between 
the institution and the student because there are all kinds of things 
that come into this picture. 

Just suppose a boy decides that he wants to be an engineer and he 
takes out a loan knowing that as an engineer he will be able to repay 
this later on; but by the time he has graduated he decides to become 
a minister. How is he ever going to pay back a loan as a minister! 

The institution has to be ready to step in and help him out, and 
you cannot do this if all of your relations are between an individual 
and some great big impersonal outfit ? 

Mr. Haske. By tlie same token, if a female student gets married, 
she might not be able to pay it. 

Mr. Goneen. Let her husband worry about that. 

Mr. Hasxexyi. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentlelady from Oregon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. First of all, let me say that I am delighted at the em- 
phasis that you place on the humanities and social sciences as well as 
the physical sciences; also, that you emphasize that we need teachers 
of true ability and competence. 

Mr. GouHEEN. Trained competence. 

Mrs. Green. I am in complete agreement. 

I do not know whether my memory serves me correctly, but I was 
disturbed by the individual who came and testified for the American 
Council on Education. I believe that in his testimony he set up certain 
factors that raised questions in my mind. 

One, it was his recommendation that there be a State quota on the 
scholarships. Do you agree with that? 

In other words, he suggested that it was not to be based on getting 
these youngsters of great intellectual ability, as we do in some of the 
merit programs, although I believe the national merit scholarship has 
a quota; but the main purpose would be, rather, to see that each State 
gets its share. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Goneen. I would not agree with that. I do not believe it 3s 
in the written part of the proposal. 

Mrs. Green. I believe it is. 

Another recommendation was that if we go into a scholarship pro- 
gram, the American Council recommended that the scholarships be 
granted on the basis of geographical area, that the amount of the 
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gholarship would depend on the youngster going to a college that 
was adequate within his own asoseeahiat area. I specifically 
asked him if he meant that, for instance, a youngster of great ability 
in Portland, Oreg., who would make a very aol scientist had ambi- 
tions to go to MIT, the scholarship would only permit him to go 
to a college within the Portland geographical area, and his answer 
was “Yes.” 

Mr. Goueen. This part of this proposal has worried me a great 
deal, Mrs. Green. 

I might say, however, that there is a problem here. Our experience 
has shown with the merit scholarship program, with the Woodrow 
Wilson fellowship program, and with the National Science Founda- 
tion fellowship program that when young people get these prize 
awards and are given a free. choice, they tend to concentrate on a 
very few institutions, when the fact of the matter is that equally 
good instruction is being done at many other institutions around the 
country. There are universities today which have great excellence 
incertain lines of work with too few graduate students in these lines, 
for example. It would be well if somehow we could direct more of 
the able students toward them. 

On the other hand, I am worried about this thing which worries 
you, how you tell the really topflight fellow that he just cannot go 
to the topflight place, the very best place in his given field. 

Mrs. Green. Is not the solution, though, for the colleges in the 
various geographical areas to bring up their standard of education 
rather than to say to the individual, “You cannot go there’? 

Mr. GoHreN. Some of them have very high standards already. 

Mrs. GREEN. Some of them do not. 

Mr. Gonren. That isright. I would agree with you. 

Mrs. Green. I was disturbed at this testimony that was given by 
the representative of the American Council of Education. 

Another matter that was discussed was the means test. 

Do you think that financial need should be a basis or one of the 
criteria on which scholarships should be awarded ? 

Mr. Goneen. I would feel so strongly for a Federal program, es- 
pecially with the other programs which are now in existence. Might 
[come back to the first question a minute to say that I spent 3 years 
directing the national Woodrow Wilson fellowship program, which 
isan effort to try to find, attract, and put into graduate training the 
most promising college graduates with the hope that they will go 
on to be teachers and scholars. 

At the time I ran it, the program never awarded more than 250 
fellowships a year, but we eondiiad about 15,000 to 17,000 recom- 
mendations around the Nation. The problem of these nominees wish- 
ing to go to a very few institutions was very acute for us, and I had 
enough chances to get around the country and to interview lots of 
academic people to be quite convinced that in many cases these judg- 
ments which took boys from, say, the Midwest to the Ivy League 
institutions were just simply judgments of prejudice. They had 
nothing to do with what the academie excellence of the institution was. 

I think this is what the American Council people are partly wor- 
ried about, too. 
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Mrs. Green. I did not understand. You said you would fayo 
the means test. 

Mr. GourEen. On the means test ; yes, I would. 

Mrs. Green. Why? 

Mr. Goueen. Well, I am convinced that there are a great many 
young people already getting scholarships who do not really need 
them, and I think the national statistics will partly bear this ont, 
Indications as developed by Prof. Seymour Harris of Harvard wer 
that in 1940 the average American family which had children in 
education was paying ae 10 percent of its annual income toward 
education. Currently, it is paying only about 6.7 percent of its an. 
nual income toward education. 

In other words, people are not paying as much for education now 
as they were 18 years ago. 

Mrs. Green. Individually, we are not paying it as a nation then? 

Mr. Goueen. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. I have not heard anybody explain how you can work 
out a means test that would really accomplish the purpose in the 
example which I have given before: If you have two families and 
family X has been very thrifty and month by month has put aside 
money for the college education of the children in the family, they 
have a modest home and have it paid for, according to a means test 
they would not qualify. 

amily Y has spent as they have received, and they have put noth- 
ing aside for education, and they have bought a home perhaps that 
has been beyond their means and perhaps not. Anyhow, it is not 
paid for and they have a big mortgage on it. According to the means 
test, they would qualify. 

How can you justify this kind of procedure? How can you work 
out a means test ? 

Mr. Goueren. J think if you ask Mr. Chauncey these questions, he 
will be able to answer them a bit better than I. 

We have all of our scholarship applicants or their parents fill out 
the forms which his shop provides, and on the basis of this, our staff 
tries to determine how much scholarship aid has to go to a given 
individual and to make the very difficult judgments which you put 
your finger right on. 

Mrs. Green. Then, in addition, if you have a Federal program and 
we hear this hue and cry about Federal control, why would there 
not be a tremendous hue and cry if individuals and families, in order 
to qualify for a scholarship, had to bare all of the financial trans- 
actions of the family for the last many years? 

Mr. Gouren. Well, we do this for income tax purposes. 

Mrs. Green. Is not that a little bit different than a scholarship 
program? We do not hear the hue and cry against Federal control on 
income tax, or do we ? 

Mr. Gouren. Maybe I am a reactionary. I have never thought of 
myself as such, but it seems to me that one of the things we have to 
get over to the American people is that education is important and 
that good education is expensive, and that they have to make these 
choices: Are they going to pay for education or are they going to 
pay for new cars and other such things? 
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Mrs. Green. I am in agreement on that, sir, but I do not see how we 
can work out a means test; and, further, people have to defend the 
means test publicly, but off the record, I have had several that have 
been connected with these different scholarship programs, tell me 
they cannot justify the means test and that it does not work out. 

Mr. THomprson. Will the gentlelady yield? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. My feeling about the means test is that it does not 

to the individual and his or her talents so much as it goes to the 
Euiily, and for that reason it is unfair. 
I see no reason why a gifted youngster of moderately well-to-do 
nts should not have the same scholarship opportunities as the 
ifted youngster of relatively poor parents, assuming, of course, that 
ere is a broad enough program to educate these gifted peo le all 
down the line and to provide them with decent facilities and with 
decent teachers. 

Mr. Gouren. Well, we have found having this financial informa- 
tion available on families very helpful to us in the fairly substantial 
scholarships and work funds which we allot to our applicants. We 
put out about $1,250,000 a year in scholarship and aid opportunities. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am familiar with the scholarship opportunities 
and work opportunities at Princeton. I think it can be said without 
fear of contradiction that they are among the best administered and 
the finest, but there you are dealing with private moneys in a private 
institution, and with students who have gotten themselves accepted 
by the institution. 

I do not think that that is quite analogous to a Federal program. 
I think that a study of it would reveal that it probably would be 
more fair not to have a means test for Federal loans or scholarship 
programs. 

Mr. Gouren. As I say, Mr. Chauncey ought to be much more expert 
on these problems than I. 

Mrs. GrEEN. I have one other question. 

The American Council on Education, you say, recommends a tax 
credit. What good will this do the family that does not have money 
tobegin with ? 

These are the ones who favor a means test and try to help the family 
not having money and then give them a tax credit, when they do not 
have income. 

Mr. Goueen. It is not going to help those having incomes around 
the national average, which is said to be $1,500 a year or something 
like that; but there are a great many people in this country who have 
incomes higher than that and it seems to me that many of these people 
ought to be encouraged to pay for education, and that this is one way 
of aiding both private and public institutions to get their charges up 
somewhat closer to what education costs, 

_ Now, I would see this as a kind of graded business so far as an 
institution is concerned, my own institution, but whether there is a 
Federal program or not, the boys from very needy families we will 
take care of, and we do. They do not have to have anything. The 
boys from middle-income group families, we would like to have them 
and their families put as much of their income into this as they can 
afford to, and the boys from very wealthy families pay the full freight. 
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Mr. 'THomrson. Thank you very much. I think that was a very 
fine statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to 
express my regrets that I was not able to be here to listen to all the 
testimony of Dr. Goheen. As it happens, another subcommittee which 
I am a-member of is meeting in the next room, and I have beep 
obliged to be present at that. 

I do think it has been an opportunity for all of us to hear Dr, 
Goheen this morning, and I hope he appreciates the difficulty we 
have been having in determining just where the Federal responsi- 
bility lies in this field. 

Without having heard all your testimony, Dr. Goheen, I wonder 
whether you would care to comment, and forgive me if you have 
already stated it in effect, how important do you think any Federal 
program is in the field of education? Do you think, as an example, 
that it would be calamitous if no action were taken, remembering Bh 
has happened with previous suggestions that we provide some as- 
sistance in the construction of schools and the lack of success. Tt 
seems to me a possibility at least that no action will be taken even 
though there are a variety of ways, or even perhaps because there are 
a variety of ways in which we could help. Do you think it is a matter 
of great importance that we establish a Federal program of assistance 
or not ? 

Mr. Gonren. Yes, I do, Mr. Frelinghuysen. I tried to indicate 
that in my judgment there are very serious and widespread economic 
deficiencies within our whole educational system and higher educa- 
tional system, and that we have got to make as a people an aggressive 
attack on trying to recognize these differences. We have to strengthen 
our system as well as bring more good young people into it. I feel 
that any delay here on anybody’s part, whether it be the Federal 
Government or the local community or the business corporation, and 
so on, any delay in facing up to these problems is going to just let our 
system keep on deteriorating, because it has been deteriorating. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Of course, there can hardly help but be delay 
as far as the Federal Government is concerned, if the role is entirely 
new. There has been a tremendous amount of conservatism wit 
respect to educational matters, and these are a very complex subject. 
There are so many different ways in which we can provide assistance, 
some of which come before this committee and some come before 
Ways and Means, or International and Foreign Commerce, or any 
number of committees. In many cases it may just boil down to the 
question of the amount of money: Are we willing to consider this as 
essential as the defense program ? That sort of argument. Almost 
inevitably so far as the Federal participation goes, there is going to be 
some delay and some hesitation to say the least. 

T am just wondering whether the deficiencies can be handled with- 
out Federal participation in your opinion or whether you feel that 
part of the assistance must come from Washington, if we are going 
to get a correction of these difficulties. 

Mr. Goneen. T would tend to feel that it must come from Washing- 
ton, part of it, for two reasons: One is the need for dollars, out in the 
field, out in the institutions. The other is the effect on the public 
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psyche, if you want. Whether we like it or not, things have become 
more and more centralized in this country, and what the Federal Gov- 
ernment does or does not do, what it says or does not say, has ripples 
all out through the country. 

It would seem to me that if the Government—the Congress—should 
not say that education is important, that we have got to do something 
about it, it will help to prolong some of the lethargy which we have 
already out in the other areas—in areas of the country. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. Specifically, and I do not know whether you 
mentioned this in your early testimony, how important do you think it 
is for the Federal Government to encourage improved methods of 
teaching foreign languages? Do you think that is an area where 
psychologically we might provide some of the leadership in correcting 
serious inadequacy, or do you think that is an area we might better 
jeave alone, or it is not essential for us to bother about it 

Mr. GoneEn. This is a difficult question. The Modern Language 
Association and many people not in that association have been work- 
ing very hard, especially since World War II, to improve the methods 
of foreign language teaching and the supply of qualified teachers and 
the whole interest in this subject. We have made some headway. It 
seems to me we have not made nearly enough headway, and these 
things again cost money. It is very hard for an institution to say, 
“We will set up a special kind of institute for oriental languages,” 
let us say, with all the other things which it has demanding its 
attention. 

I feel that the proposal to establish language institutes comparable to 
the science institutes is a good proposal and a valid one. I do not look 
on it as a humanistic proposal. I look upon it as something to meet 
one of our national needs, namely, our scarcity of people who can 
deal with the peoples of other nations in their own languages. 

Now the National Science Foundation, institutes in sciences and 
mathematics, seem to me beyond any question, to have had a very 
significant, positive impact upon science teaching, and we would hope 
that something of this sort might occur in the language area, too. 

Mr. FrevinGuuysen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. I 
think the testimony has been very helpful to us. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Do you believe that the Federal Government can 
educate the young people in this country better than the neighbor next 
door who has to foot the bills? 

Mr. Gonren. No, sir. As I tried to indicate in my testimony, I feel 
that the primary responsibility lies upon communities, upon institu- 
tions and the people directly connected with institutions. These are 
where the primary responsibilities lie. 

T also indicated my conviction that these sources and these people 
cannot do the job alone. I think we have seen this already in the 
growing economic deficiencies of our school and college and university 
systems, which, of course, are aggravated by the dynamic growth of our 
population in the younger age groups. 

Mr. Nicxorson. Do you have any idea how far the Federal Govern- 
ment has gotten into the things which were supposed to have been 
done by the States and the communities ? 

Mr. Gonren. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Nicuotson. How much money do you suppose that we am 
obligated now to help out this, that, and the other thing? 

Mr. Goueen. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. In order to come before a committee and say that 
the Government ought to appropriate a billion dollars for better or 
different kind of schooling you ought to know where that billion dol. 
lars is coming from. 

Mr. Goueren. Mr. Nicholson, I did not mention dollars anywhere 
along the line because it seemed to me this was beyond my competence, 
I tried to outline what seemed to me to be the problems and say that 
I felt that as I looked at the picture institutions and communities 
were not going to be able to solve these problems out of their own 
community record. 

Mr. Nicnotson. It is a difficult thing for me and a great many other 
wore am to tell what is propaganda and what is not Saopeandll 

. GoHEEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. From what I know and from what I have ob. 
served, I have not seen where Russia or any other country, for that 
matter, have invented as many things as we have in the last 50 or 100 
years. As far as I can find out most of these things were done by 

ple who lived in the United States. They may not have been 

rn here, but they at least brought forth all of these inventions that 
apparently only a scientist can do, but so many of them were not 
scientists. Some of them did not graduate from high school even, 
= have invented these things that have made it so easy for us to 
ive. 

Now, I understand that the Federal Government pays between four 
and five billion dollars to the cities and towns for one thing and an- 


other. Every once in a while the Federal Government steps in and 
says, “We will pay half of this, not that we will do the job any 


better or as well, 
of people at work. 

We have 214 million people working for the Federal Government 
which is beyond my comprehension why we should do it. Well, for 
instance, take aid to dependent children, old-age assistance. The Fed- 
eral Government steps in and says, “We will pay half of it.” Why? 
Were we not able to do it at all in the local community where it had 
been done since 1620? Is there something magic about the Federal 
Government that it can do things better than the man that is right 
close to the problem next door to him? Or have we got to hire some- 
body down here in Washington to set up certain standards and rules 
and so forth and so on because they are appropriating money for it! 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman from Sentachuentin yield? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I yield. 

Mr. Barxy. The difference is that the Federal Government some- 
times does things and the States do not do them, and that is why we 
have this situation. 

Mr. Goueen. I believe, sir, very strongly as I tried to indicate, in 
the responsibilities of institutions, communities, and private groups 
in education as in other things. I would certainly regard it as tragic 
if these groups felt that they could dodge their responsibilities, felt 
that they themselves did not have to dig a lot deeper into their pockets 
for things that they approved of for their communities or for their 
institutions. 


ut we will pay half of it,” and then you put an army 
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It, however, also seems to me that with the type of complex, tech- 


nologically based society which we have evolved there is a hunger in 
this land for highly educated manpower and highly skilled manpower, 
which hunger will grow, which needs will grow. And I do not be- 
lieve that our communities are going to be able to meet this kind of 
demand unless they have some aid from the Federal Government as 
well as from all other sources that they can tap. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Of course, you realize that whatever money we 
appropriate here comes out of the same pocket. 

Mr. GoueeN. That is right. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. It is just the question of who is going to spend it 
so far as we are concerned because we only make so much money, and 
we take a certain percentage of it for schools, and we take a certain 

ntage of it for public welfare and health, and so forth and so 
on. Now, it only just comes out of one place that is all, and the 
question is whether there is enough money left in that pocket to take 
away from us. 

I do not know just how much I had to pay for income tax to the 
Federal Government. I know it is a stiff amount. And when I con- 
sider when I go home and find that my town operates a police depart- 
ment, takes care of the sidewalks, builds the roads, takes care of all 
kinds of public welfare, and does it by getting its money out of the 
house and lot that I own in the town, but they like me—— 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. Yes, I will yield. 

Mrs, Green. For years, both at the State level and national, I have 
heard complaints about the amount of taxes we paid for schools. In 
Oregon they are almost entirely supported by local property tax and 
some State tax now. 

We on several occasions added them up and I would have to say 
that the total tax that is spent on schools was not equal to anywhere 
near What a babysitter would cost. This is true for the average 
family. You could not begin to hire a babysitter who would just sit 
there without any training, without any educational advantages, for 
what you pay for your taxes at the local and State level to the educa- 
tional program for more than one child. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Well, Mrs. Green, I can say that no one in my 
town’s town meeting when we appropriate the money to operate the 
schools in the town kicks about it. I am not kicking about it certainly. 
My town spends about well over a third of all the money we raise to 
operate the town, a third goes to education and more than a third or 
at least a third goes to public welfare, so that two things take up 66 
percent of our taxes, public welfare and education. 

Mrs. Green. Your community is indeed to be congratulated. It is 
the first community that I heard of in the United States where the 
people do not complain about the taxes they spend on schools. 

. Exsiorr. Dr. Goheen, I would like to ask you two questions 
now. Perhaps they are by way of summary. 

You have indicated that you felt that a needs test should be 
included in any scholarship program. Do you feel, therefore, that 
such a scholarship _— will bring students into schoo] who cannot 
get there otherwise ? 
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Mr. Gouxen. I think it can certainly help to bring students, } 
believe that the main instrument here lies in guiding and counselj 
in the schools, and I do not believe either that it lies in orofamal 
counselors as much as I think it should lie in the hands of the teachey 
who we should encourage to be a little bit more aggressive and take 
more of a responsibility about this. The person who knows the quality 
of mind of the student is his teacher, and he is the one who ¢ay 
persuade him and guide him. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to say that that statement with respect to 
counseling and guidance is certainly in line with my own feelings in 
the matter. 

You indicated a few moments ago that many, many scholarships are 
today going to people who otherwise would go to college. 

If we set up a system of scholarships that sends people to coll 
who could otherwise go on their own, then it seems that we mig 
be cutting down on the overall number of bright boys and girls who 
could obtain the benefits of education through the scholarship pr. 
gram. I say that even though the bill that I am sponsoring provides 
that the scholarships be given more or less as a prize and without rm 
payment and without reference to the financial standing of the family 
or the parents of the particular student involved. 

Then my bill has a loan program which provides that loans will 
be repaid with 2 percent interest over a period of 10 years, beginning 
1 year after graduation. I feel that that program will do a great 
deal toward enabling worthy students to go to college. I would like 
to ask your judgment about this phase of the loan program, What 
degree or state of proficiency should we require of the student who 
has a loan? 

Mr. Gouren. To get a loan? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes and to keep it and renew it or to get an additional 
loan for the next year, assuming he has had a loan for 1 year already! 

Mr. Goxueen. Well, I would say that ability to gain admission to 
an accredited institution of higher education and the ability to main. 
tain passing grades within that institution. I do not think that the 
standards for loan ought to be any higher than that, because as I 
would see it the loan principally is to enable young people to havea 
college education even though they may not be the very brightest. 
We need the very brightest, but we need a lot of just able people, 
too. The scholarship principle I would think of as applying mor 
to those of marked high talent, ; 

Mr. Exutorr. Dr, Goheen, my bill has a work-study program in- 
volved in it in one of the titles. Assuming we set up a work-study 
program to be contributed to by the Federal Goverment and oy the 
States, should such a program be administered wholly and completely 
by the institutions participating in the program ? 

Mr. Goneen. Mr. Elliott, I am afraid I have not done my homework 
well enough to answer this, and I am not exactly sure what. you have 
in mind by work-study, if this is a kind of in-and-out scheme where 
you are in college for a term and out working for a term, or our kind 
of scheme where we expect almost or as a matter of fact most of our 
scholarship people to also take some work jobs because we think it 18 
good for them. 

Mr. Extiorr. It is more your type scheme. What I envisoned was 
a student might obtain a job within his field and work while in college 
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and earn some money with which to pay his expenses. I had' hoped 
that we might refine that program to a point where a student would be 
engaged in jobs that might contribute to his own growth as well as be 
peneficial to the institution itself. 

Mr. GouEEN. I think this is an extremely good principle. I would 
think that it would have to be administered certainly through the in- 
stitutions which are the ones who know the boy and his capacities and 
his interests and so on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And you have indicated that you feel that the basic 
unit of administration should be the institution also? 

Mr. GoneEN. Yes, because I think there will always be lots of per- 
sonal variables in here, and we certainly, it seems to me, in education 
have to open every avenue, to give every break, to the person who is 
going to go into one of the service professions with very little 
renumeration. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Doctor. Your testimony has 
been very helpful, and we appreciate your kindness and consideration. 

Mr. Goneen. Thank you, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Dr. Henry Chauncy, president of 
the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 

Iam going to ask a member of our committee, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Mr. Thompson, in whose district the witness lives, to 
introduce him to the committee. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This seems to be Fourth 
District of New Jersey day. 

Iam not only pleased but extremely proud of these distinguished 
constituents, and I know that all of the members of the two subcom- 
mittees will be pleased to hear them. Dr. Chauncey is accompanied 
today by Mr. John Dobbin, and we would like permission for Mr. 
Dobbin to assist Dr. Chauncey as he sees fit. 

Mr. Exiiorr. Without objection, he may. 

Mr. Toomeson. And to make himself available. 

Dr. Chauncey heads a distinguished organization and is himself 
a distinguished scholar. I might point out that Educational Testing 
Service does work which Mr. Chauncy can describe better than I for 
educational institutions throughout the land, and it is in fact a non- 
pet organization. So his contribution here is doubly appreciated 

y me since in the truest sense of the word there is no ax to grind ex- 


cept for better education throughout our whole system, and with that 
I will not intrude further on his time. 

Mr. Evuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Chauncey, you may proceed. Each member of the committee 
has a copy of your statement, and you may read or summarize it as 
you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CHAUNCEY, PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL 
TESTING SERVICE, PRINCETON, N. J., ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN E. 
DOBBIN, DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE TEST DIVISION 


Mr. Cuauncey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of what I guess may be a shortage of time, I will attempt to 
summarize. 

I greatly appreciate the privilege of appearing before your com- 
mittee and discussing some of the issues that are under consideration. 
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I am appreciative of the responsibility that goes with this Tivileg, 
and the vital importance of the subject under discussion today, 

The strengthening of our educational system, it seems to me, is of 
the first importance, and I know that your committee has heard a 
deal of testimony to indicate this earlier; but, having sat in the back 
of the room during the earlier testimony, I feel somewhat impelled 
to indicate my personal conviction that this is vital to our existence 

Russia has made tremendous strides, as everyone recognizes, in the 
work of its scientists, its economic development, and in its military 
power. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Chauncey, let me interrupt you right there. Dp 
we have any knowledge as to what types of testing that the Russians 
may be doing in their 10-year schools comparable to our high schools! 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes. We have some knowledge. In fact, they do 
not use testing as we understand testing. 

Mr. Extiorr. I saw some figures very recently that said that Russig 
was graduating from her 10-year schools as of last year 114 million 
students per year, and we graduated last year about 1,300,000 from 
our high schools. That being true, if the Russian figures are approx- 
imately correct, it seems that the Russians are doing quite as biga 
job of mass education as we are doing. 

Mr. Cuauncey. And Mr. Goheen indicated in his testimony that 
they are putting emphasis on quality as well. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt very 
briefly again because I do not think it is fair to the witness to have 
these long dissertations. 

Mr. Cuauncey. It is all right. 

Mr. Freincuuysen. You started right off by stressing how vital 
it was that we strengthen our educational system. A lot of witnesses 
say the same thing, and, of course, we are anxious to improve it if we 
can. What I am wondering is if this is a belittling of the present 
achievements, whether it is a serious worry about our own ability to 
cope with our present problems with the present system. In other 
words, we have a pretty good system, have we not? What is so vital 
about strengthening the present program ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Mr. Frelinghuysen, this is the subject of my ft 
marks, in effect. So may I come in with this as I go through? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Crauncey. Because I believe we have an excellent educational 
system that has done remarkable things but has to do even more re 
markable ones in the period ahead. 

The Russian system does have the advantage of bringing through 
uniformly their ablest individuals, partly because of the kind of con- 
trol they can exert and partly because of the incentives they have at 
the far end. The scientists and teachers in Russia are being paid 
among the highest salaries instead of the lower salaries that we are 
accustomed to recently in this country. : 

But to me the whole problem of our situation vis-a-vis Russia can 
be epitomized in a very simple graph. If you can imagine a graph 
like this, with our educational system improving steadily, going 
like this, and then their educational system and in fact the whole 


strength of their society starting at a lower level, 30 years or 40 years 
ago, and coming up at a more rapid rate. We are not yet at the 
meeting point. The meeting point is probably still 5 years away. 
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If we do not change the level of our line, we are going to find as 
certain as anything that they are ahead of us. 

Mr. FretincuHuysen. What does the line represent? Does it rep- 
resent the number of young people or quality of their product? 
What does the line represent ¢ 

Mr. Cuauncey. The line can represent the total strength of edu- 
cated manpower if you want to put it that way. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you think this is a number race? 

Mr. Cuacuncey. No, it is strength, including quality in it. I think 
ou have to have numbers and you ‘have to have quality. They are 

th important, I think. 

Mr. Fre_rncuuysen. How would you measure your quality on a 
graph? Is it number of Ph.D.’s¢ Do you mean we must increase 
the number of Ph.D.’s? I do not mean that as a trick question. 

Mr. Cuauncey. We have to improve the quality of the education 
of all our youth from those who are least able in academic ways 
to those who are most able in academic ways. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In proportion to the population, Russia is graduating 
as many people now as we are. They have 200 million people, and 
we have 160 million. They are graduating 114 million; us a million 
three hundred thousand. What about the quality of their education / 
Assuming in the mass they are doing as much as we are doing, is 
the quality as good as ours or better? I understand that they require 
much more foreign language than we require and they require more 
sciences and mathematics. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Mr. Chairman, I am not the best person to give 
testimony on the quality of their education. There are others who 
have studied this much more thoroughly than I have. The impression 
I get from what I have read is that their quality generally is good, 
but I would not be concerned too much about measuring the quality 
of a particular subject taught in Russia as compared to the quality 
of a particular subject taught here. 

What I am concerned about is what they have accomplished in 
Russia when they began at scratch in 1917 and we began way far 
back. It seems to me that these two lines of the graph are » the pointers 
to the critical years ahead and that this has to be taken cognizance of. 

Mr. Nicuoxson. I do not want to interrupt, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. od nceYy. That is all right. 

Mr. Nicrorson. I am like the rest of them. But I want some light 
on the subject. And I want to know if you know why we have fallen 
down in method of education, let us say, in the last 25 or 30 years. 
Now when I went to high school, which was probably 50 years ago— 
it was 50 years ago—these things we were required to take: Mathe- 
matics; some language, either Latin or Greek, French, or German; 
history; and English. All those things were required. 

Now then, who is to blame for it? Is it the educational system ¢ 
Is it the head of the educational system in Washington, or the one 
in the statehouse in Massachusetts? Or who is to blame for it then? 
You certainly cannot say we did not give the children 50 years ago 
an excellent opportunity for educ — anyway. 

Mr. sf \UNCEY. sues Nicholson, I do not think it is a matter of 
blame. I think as I said a few minutes ago that our accomplishments 
have been quite remarkable. But during the past 25 years, or maybe 
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a little longer than that, there has been an emphasis on having aj 
students carried through high school, and those who had the problem 
of teaching all students who range in ability from barely able to 
understand the things that are taught in high school to the gerflus 
at the other extreme, have had to be taught together and it has naturally 
resulted in many cases, not in all cases, in a modification of the 
curriculum to suit the average. 

Now the pendulum is swinging very rapidly, I am happy to say, 
at the present time toward giving a suitable education to the aca. 
demically talented who are so important in our society and being 
sure that they are not being neglected in favor of the average or the 
below average. 

But I do not think there is any one person to blame. There ig no 
scapegoat here. This is a situation we are faced with, and the prob. 
jem is what can we do about it. 

Now, the second point I would like to make is that although I 
stress Russia right at the outset, these things that we are thinking 
of doing, it seems to me, are exactly the things that we ought to be 
doing in order to strengthen a democratic society. 

The only difference in the situation that Russia creates is that it 
makes the whole thing much more urgent. We could take this on 
a more gradual basis. We could be less concerned with the problem 
of whether the Federal Government should get into the act or should 
not get into the act if there was no Russia in the situation. But with 
Russia in the situation the Federal Government has a responsibility, 
The Federal Government has the responsibility to insure the defense 
of the United States, and it is going to be neglecting that responsi- 
bility as of 5 years from now if immediately there are not steps taken 
to make sure that we strengthen our educational system to the utmost, 

Mr. Battery. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? I 
would like to inquire-—— 

Mr. Nicnorson. I wasallthrough. Iam satisfied. 

Mr. Battery. I would like to ask the Doctor a question at this time. 

The situation in the United States as far as our educational efforts 
are concerned and Russia is quite different. I am wondering if the 
Doctor has an answer to the question as to what would happen toa 
group or university in Russian society who, for selfish reasons, in an 
effort not to pay taxes would take advantage of a feeling on the part 
of the general public, that education was a matter for the State and 
the local district and defeat any efforts on the part of the Federal 
Government because of Federal interference in education. Do you 
not imagine that group or university in Russia would be sent to 
Siberia into the salt mines? I am speaking now about the Chamber 
of Commerce and the American Association of Manufacturers, and a 
few more of them, who for purely selfish reasons for avoiding paying 
taxes, take the part of the feeling on the part of a lot of Americans 
that it is the business of the local district and the States to carry the 
schools. I wonder what would happen to those folks over in Russia. 

As you understand, I am just mentioning this picture to show the 
situation is quite different here than it is in Russia, and we are going 
to have to have some revision of our thinking here in this country 
if we meet this situation. Am I right about that, or am I talking 
incorrectly ¢ 
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Mr. Cuauncey. Mr. Bailey, I think you answered your question 
really, but I do not know the situation as to how it happens in Russia, 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will the gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. Battery. Certainly. 

Mr. Ex.sorr. I believe that Dr. Chauncey is a bit confused by the 
fact “4 he does not. feel that Russia has a Chamber of Commerce 
or NAM. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Or they might send them to the equivalent of West 


Virginia. 

Barer. That was unnecessary. 

Mr. TuHomeson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Doctor a question # 

Mr. Ex.iort. The gentleman from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. THomrson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Battxy. Yes. 

Mr, Tuompson. The time is running short, and I am particularly 
anxious to have the members of the committee, particularly the chair- 
man, have your views on the value of testing, the value of guidance 
following the testing, and your opinion as to the scope of a program, 
whether it should emphasize mathematics and science or whether it 
should be more all-inclusive. 

Mr. Cuauncey. May I run rapidly through the statement ? 

Mr. Battxy. Just a minute, please. I am going to yield the floor. 
The gentleman from New Jersey could have saved a minute of time 
if he just leaned over and said, “Do not ask any more questions.” 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Dr. Chauncey. 

Mr. CHauncey. Guat elem, if I may, I will —— to go very 
rapidly through this. Mr. Frelinghuysen asked if in this country we 
have not been doing well enough and how we should be doing better. 
My answer is that we have emphasized a slogan of “Education for 
Ail This has been a fine slogan. We have accomplished this in a 
sense. What we need is a higher goal that might be phrased “educa- 
tion for each individual that will bring about his full development.” 
If we can achieve this goal, we will not only strengthen our country 
and strengthen its leadership in science and technology and in other 
ways, but we will be fulfilling the democratic ideal of a rich and 
rewarding life for each person. 

The two bills that are principally under discussion here have seemed 
tome to be excellent, and I am perhaps a little bit biased because of 
certain similarities of some testimony that I gave before the Sub- 
committee on Research and Development of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy a couple of years ago, and I stressed at that time four 
~~ that seemed to me to be particularly important, and I would 
ike to stress them again today. 

The first is the early identification of able students. The second is 
the strengthening of guidance based on the identification and the 

idance of all students. Thirdly, the improvement of education 

rough the use of modern technological developments. We need more 
teachers, we need better teachers, but we have to look at modern 
technological developments such as sound films and television which 
hold real problems and enable us to do a far better job than we had 
in the past. 

Mr. Exuiorr. As aids to good teachers? 

98049—58—pt. 229 
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Mr. Cuauncey. As aids to good teachers. That is a story ag tg 
how you best use them, but I will not go into that now. 

And the fourth point is a substantial Federal scholarship program, 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Now, Doctor, right at that point, what are American 
high schools today doing toward the identification of bright young. 
sters and for all youngsters toward the identification of their abilities} 

Mr. Cuauncey. There is an increasing effort on the part of schoo) 
junior high schools, 8-year elementary schools at the end of the period 
there, the beginning of high school, to identify the abilities of students, 
But we have only made really fairly small progress in this matter, 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The progress of the past 20 years has been relatively 
small, has it not? 

Mr. Cuauncey. At this point. 

Mr. Exuiorr. At this point ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. At this point, and I am talking about the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th grades. Much of the testing that has been done in the schools 
has been at the 11th- or 12th-grade level, which is locking the barn 
door after the horse has gotten away. At least, you cannot effect some 
important decisions if you wait until that time. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. For good guidance your guidance program is of little 
value if you wait until the 12th grade, is it not / 

Mr. Cuauncry. That is correct. It has to start early. Ideally it 
should start way back in the early years of elementary school and be 
a continuous process, but the critical point comes somewhere around 
about the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade. 

Mr. Exssorr. The gentlelady from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. Again, I am in agreement with your statement about 
the early identification of able students. You and Dr. Goheen both 
put emphasis on the necessity of competent teachers. Is it not another 
equally important key, the early identification of the capable teacher, 
the career teacher? I do not know what the answer is, but givi 
across-the-board raises to every teacher in the system and not identi- 
fying early in that individual’s life whether or not he is going to stay 
in the teaching profession and whether or not he is going to be one 
of the best qualified is a problem. What can we do in that area? 

Mr. Cuauncey. I thoroughly agree that we need some system that 
will permit the rewarding of the really promising, able teachers and 
not have all teachers progress on a basis of a raise of so much every 
year no matter whether they are good, poor, or indifferent. The 
problem of merit rating is a complicated one, and one that has so far 
baffled the school systems, I think, that have attempted it. Here agam 
I am not a specialist in this particular field. I think there is the 
possibility of developing new classifications of teachers which would 
carry with them larger scholarships, such as master teachers, depart- 
ment heads, and so forth, so that you can perhaps reward the ablest 
teachers well fairly early. But this is an important problem, but not 
one that 

Mrs. Green. Are we not really going to have to solve this as. well 
as some of the other problems before we can make real progress! 

Mr. Cuauncey. I would feel so. 

The reason that this early identification is so important is that it is 
at the beginning of high school that certain critical decisions have 
to be made, that students have to decide whether to go into the aca- 
demic course or the commercial course or the vocational course oF 
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whatever it may be. Such a decision affects whether or not a person 
will go to college or if he goes into higher education what kind of 
institution he can go into. 

Now another important decision is whether or not to continue 
mathematics. Many students drop mathematics about the 10th 

e; and, if they later find that they have scientific talent, they are 
fel from going into the scientific field for lack of mathematics. 

There are facts to indicate what our wastage is here, and it is very 
ensiderable. We made a study a couple of years ago for the National 
Science Foundation on the college-going plans of high school students 
and found that of the top 30 percent of the students in a serior class 
mly two-thirds of the boys and just about half of the girls were in a 
college preparatory program. In other words, one-third of the boys 
and half of the girls slipped out of the college preparatory program 
at some point as they were going into or through high school. 

And then still speaking of the top 30 percent, only 70 percent of 
the boys and 40 percent of the girls took more than 2 years of 
mathematics. In the end, only 60 percent of these able boys and 46 
percent of these able girls went on to college. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Say that figure again, Doctor. 

Mr. Crrauncey. Sixty percent of the boys and 46 percent of the 
girls who were among the top 30 percent of the high school seniors. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, only—— 

Mr. Cuauncey. About half. 

About half? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Just a little over half. 

Mrs. Green. May I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Exiiorr. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. A couple of weeks ago in a Sunday weekly, some man 
wrote an article in which he recommended that the problems in edu- 
cation would be solved if we cut down the number of women who went 
tocollege. Do you agree with that ¢ 

Mr. Crrauncey. No. 

So it is obvious to me that there is a tremendous waste of our human 
resources and that whether or not we increase the size of the higher 
educational system throughout the country we ought to get the ablest 
sudents going on to college. We do need to identify them early and 
encourage them to go on. 

Actually, I am referring to some extent to Mr. Goheen’s remarks 
here, the higher educational system is going to have to expand what- 
eer happens. I mean even if we do not do this, there are more peo- 
ple wanting to go to college every year, there are larger age groups 
oming along, so something has to be done to rescue the colleges. So 
far as 1 am concerned they cannot solve their problems by themselves. 
Princeton may be in a more favored position to do that than many an- 
wher institution. But there has to be help not only for identifying 
ind giving a good education at the high school level and then giving 
*holarships to help the students through but there also has to be help 
given to ihe colleges to do a first-rate job so that the students as they 
fecnt are developed to the fullest extent. 

Mr. Exizorr. In your scholarship program, your point No, 4, would 
you include loans in that ¢ 
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Mr. Cuauncey. I think the program in your bill, Mr. Chai 
is excellent in that regard. And I like particularly the provision that 
those who go into teaching would be exempted from repayment of 
the loan, 20 percent for each year of teaching. This is a plan that has 
been in operation in Australia for a good many years ae has worked 
out very satisfactorily and certainly would be an incentive to map 
people to go into teaching it would seem to me. To put it the other 
vay around, there would not be the deterrent of going into teachi 
of having the loan hanging over the person’s head that he had to pay 
out of a relatively small salary. 

If one is going to select students or identify the academically tal. 
ented students at the eighth- or ninth-grade level, I do want to en. 

yhasize again that I think this identification at that point is for the 

nefit of all to make sure that all students get into programs that 
are appropriate for them. But in the context of looking toward the 
scholarships that are going to be awarded later we are particularly 
concerned with the academically talented, which are such an important 
resource in this country. 

In the process of identifying who are the most academically ae 
the bases which have been time tested by colleges and by industri 
scholarship sponsors and by Government in such programs as the 
NROTC is a combination of the school record and usually the rank 
in class in school is the best index of it and academic ability test and 
ratings by the principal and teachers who know the student per- 
sonally best. 

These three things can be combined to provide a basis for guidanee 
at the 8th- or 9th-grade level and to provide a basis for a scholarship 
award when one gets up to the 12th-grade level. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, do the tests take into account with am 
degree of accuracy the different standards of the educational insti 
tutions in the school districts? In other words, can the student who 
has native ability and talent be discovered by testing notwithstanding 
that his school might be not as good as the next one. 

Mr. Cuauncey. Tests have frequently discovered individuals who 
were not discovered by the way they were handling their schoolwork 
or by the presumed quality of the school. The rank in class in school 
or the school record is affected by the standards of the school, by 
the standards of individual teachers in their grading, by differences 
in grading system, by any disciplinary element that may get into the 
grades, by whether the person has really been inspired to do his best 
or he is so able that he has been bored by the kind of program he has 
been faced with. 

The tests, on the other hand, give a comparable basis for comparing 
all students. Now, the school record, on the other hand, is somethi 
that really measures a great many different qualities that are invol 
his persistence as well as ability, and it is a measure of how the fellow 
has done over the hills and dales of a cross-country run and that # 
important. The test, on the other hand, tends to measure his spring 
ing ability and you get a few slants on him from that. The two 
together provide the strongest basis of predicting how well a pers0l 
will do in the future. 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me interrupt right there, Doctor, the informa- 
tion you are bringing us is, as far as I am concerned, very, very fine. 
] would like to hear some more of it. But it appears that it will 
be about 4 o’clock this afternoon before we alas be able to hear 
youagain. Would it be feasible for you to stay until 4 o’clock ? 

Mr. Cuauncey. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Extiorr. Let us say that we meet again here at 4 o’clock this 
afternoon, and from 4 we will start hearing you then because the 
information that you have is very fine and ve fae ful. 

Now, in our audience also at this time is Dr. Clark A. Dunn. Dr. 
Dunn has a statement of the National Society of Professional 

ineers. 

r. Dunn, as I understood you would like to file that statement to 
le made a part of the record following the testimony of Dr. Chauncey; 
jsthat correct ¢ 

Mr. Dunn. Sir, I would like a chance to testify if possible. If that 
isnot possible, then I would like to file it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Suppose if it is possible then can you meet with us at 
4o’clock this afternoon ? 

Dr. Dunn. I shall be glad to be here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If we have an opportunity, you will follow Dr. 
Chauncey. 

Mr. Dunn. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittees recessed at 12: 10 p. m. to reconvene 
at 4 p.m. the same day.) 

(The members of the subcommittees were unable to convene in the 
afternoon session, due to pressing business on the floor of the House 
of Representatives; therefore, the prepared statements of Henry 
Chauncey, president, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., 
and Clark XR Dunn, vice president, National Society of Professional 
Engineers, follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HENRY CHAUNCEY, PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL TESTING 
SERVICE, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate greatly the privilege of appearing before your 
committee and discussing some of the issues that are under consideration. At 
the same time, I am conscious of the responsibility that goes with this privilege 
and the vital importance of the subject under discussion. 

The strengthening of our educational system, remarkable as its achievements 
to date have been, is crucial to the welfare and security of the country. 

You have heard from other witnesses of the vast strides the Russians have 
made in the education of their people and of their remarkable progress in 
sience and technology. 

It is generally believed that they have not yet caught up with us, but their 
tate of progress is such as to threaten our leadership in the next 5 to 10 years. 
We have got to set our sights higher in our educational goals if we are to 
maintain our position. And this means we have got to do even better than the 
slogan of “education for all,” which has largely been accomplished, and achieve 
the more difficult goal of “education for each individual that will bring about 
hisfull development.” If we can achieve this objective, we will not only maintain 
our position of leadership in science and technology, but we will be fulfilling the 
democratic ideal of a rich and rewarding life for each person. 

The various proposals you are considering—those that are included in your 
til, Mr. Chairman, and in the administration’s bill—all seem to me well chosen 
t0 make our educational system more effective. Perhaps I am biased because 
ofthe similarities to certain proposals I made 2 years ago before the Subcommittee 
m Research and Development of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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At that time, I stressed the importance of early identification of able students, 
the strengthening of guidance, the improvement of education through the use of 
modern technological developments, such as television and sound films, and the 
initiation of a Federal scholarship program. All four of these approaches tp 
the improvement of education are, I believe, under discussion. I personally 
that they will all be included in the final bill, because they are interdependent 
and together make an effective program. 

You have under consideration other proposals for summer school courses for 
teachers, for science teaching facilities, for graduate fellowships, ete. Each of 
these has an important place in strengthening our educational system. 

However, 1 shall restrict my comments in this prepared statement to the 
matters on which my experience has given me a modest degree of competence: 
early identification of abilities, guidance, and scholarships. 

If we are to bring about the full development of each individual, it is essentia} 
that we identify the abilities of each student early and make available to him 
educational opportunities suitable to these abilities. 

That this has not been accomplished in the past is made clear by the regults 
of a study we made for the National Science Foundation on the college-going 
plans of high school students. 

Of the top 30 percent of the students in the senior class, only two-thirds of the 
boys and just over half of the girls were in a college preparatory program. Only 
70 percent of the boys and 40 percent of the girls took more than 2 years of 
mathematics. Let me repeat, I am speaking of the top 30 percent of the students, 
not all of them. 

In the end, only 60 percent of these able boys and 46 percent of these able girls 
went on to college, and many of them did so without the appropriate kind of college 
preparatory courses of study. 

If we are to help students choose appropriate courses of study, their abilities 
must be ascertained not later than the eighth or ninth grade. It is at this point 
that critical educational decisions have to be made—such as choice of curriculum, 
whether to take an academic, commercial or vocational program, and whether or 
not to COL.itec inalLeniatics. And these decisions will have to be made, with or 
without the information for making them wisely. An academic ability test to 
gether with school grades provides the best basis for estimating future achieve. 
ment. School grades are important, of course, but alone have certain limitations, 
Marking systems and standards of grading vary from school to school and teacher 
to teacher. Grades may be affected by a disciplinary element. Furthermore, the 
student may have worked hard or he may have been bored. 

Aptitude tests, on the other hand, provide a comparable set of observations of 
pupils that are unaffected by these influences. They provide another, and an 
independent, view of the student. There is, of course, greatest probability of sue 
cess for pupils who rank high on both predictors—both grades and aptitude test 
scores; a somewhat lower expectancy for those who rank high on one but not on 
the other ; least for those who rank low on both. Each predictor, however, identi- 
fies some future high achievers who are not identified by the other. 

The use of tests in schools has a relatively long history going back roughly to 
World War I. During recent years there has been a steady growth in the use of 
tests. Nevertheless, there are still many schools that make little or no effective 
use of them as aids to better guidance. 

In order to extend the use of tests and increase their effectiveness, a number 
of States have embarked on State testing programs. Some of these programs 
have been in operation for as long as 20 years. About half the States have a 
testing program of one sort or another. But most of these testing programs pro 
vide for testing at the end of high school, at the 11th- or 12th-grade level. 

It is only very recently that the importance of earlier testing for guidance has 
led to the establishment of a few State programs in which tests are administered 
at the eighth- or ninth-grade level. 

Minnesota, which for many years had had a 12th-grade testing program, re 
cently added a program at the 9th-grade level. Florida last year initiated state 
wide testing at the same level. Delaware and Wisconsin are running pilot pre 
grams aimed at statewide testing at this level. Georgia recently appropriated 
funds for a comprehensive program of testing and guidance covering grades 
4 to 12. 

These are some of the States which have taken the lead in developing testing 
programs for the early identification of the abilities of their youth. 
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Identification alone is, of course, not enovgh. Guidance that makes effective 
gse of test scores, school record, and other information about the student is 
essential. As Dr. Conant said in a speech yesterday, “Better guidance is the 
keystone of the arch of public education.” 

The improvement of guidance will require more and better trained guidance 
counselors. I am glad to note that both of the bills currently under discussion 
make provision for increasing the number and improving the quality of training 
of guidance personnel. Everything possible should be done to this end. 

The purpose of all this testing and guidance is to make as certain as is 
humanly possible that each boy and girl gets into a suitable program of study 
and is headed toward a congenial occupation that will be both rewarding and 
challenging. 

The highly industrialized and advanced society in which we live requires that 
all our youth be brought up to as high a level of education as possible. It is 
particulary dependent, however, on the acaviemically talented who will be the 
doctors and lawyers, the scientists and engineers, the leaders in Government 
and industry, the journalists, the artists, and the educators. We can ill afford 
to waste any of our academically talented students. The demand for highly 
trained men and women is very great and is increasing yearly. 

In order to insure that the academically talented continue their education 
along appropriate lines, scholarships as well as early identification and guidance 
are necessary. Scholarships equalize opportunities and make it possible for the 
talented boys and girls to go to college regardless of their family’s means. A 
Federal scholarship program of substantial size would provide a new incentive 
to students who had not considered college as within the realm of possibility. 

In the study made for the National Science Foundation, which I referred to 
earlier, it was found that of the top 30 percent of the students, only 60 percent 
of the boys and 46 percent of the girls went on to college. But when these stu- 
dents were asked if they would go to college if they were awarded a scholarship, 
8 percent of the boys and 76 percent of the girls said they certainly would go. 
And if we add those who said they probably would go, the proportions are in- 
creased to 96 percent of the boys and 92 percent of the girls. 

it is abundanily clear that the financial factor is the crucial deterrent in pre- 
venting able students from going to college. Motivation plays a part, but with 
early identification and guidance, the ambition to go to college on the part of 
able students should become general. Without funds, however, an insurmount- 
able barrier will remain. In fact, all three parts of the program— identification, 
guidance, and scholarships—are interrelated. A scholarship program is needed 
to give integrity to the other two parts. They would be a vast hoax without it. 

And, to my mind, the Federal scholarship program should be a substantial 
one. One could argue for 150,000 scholarships a year on the basis that more 
than that number of students among the top 30 percent are not going on to 
higher education, and about that number would probably do so if given scholar- 
ships. Perhaps for a starter one should set one’s sights somewhat lower. Cer- 
tainly all of the top 10 percent should be given the opportunity to go to college. 
At the present, 25 percent of the boys and 40 percent of the girls in the top 10 
percent do not go on to college. 

A program of 40,000 scholarships per year, as provided for in your bill, Mr. 
Chairman, would just about take care of this group. I would regard a program 
of this size as a very substantial and tremendously important start, but still 
oly a minimum program in view of the demands of our society and the compe- 
tition with Russia. 

You might like me to comment on the use of tests in the award of scholarships. 

First, let me say that I endorse the allocation of the scholarships to the States 
#2 some equitable basis, such as the number of high-school graduates, and the 
lection of the recipients by a State commission in accordance with a State 
plan. both bills, I believe, include such provisions. 

The States, of course, should have some latitude in the bases on which they 
make their selections. But, in general, I would expect them to use the school 
record (the best index of which is rank in class), test scores, and ratings by 
Wtincipals and teachers. These are the time-tested bases of scholarship award 
sed by colleges, industrial scholarship programs, and by the Government, as in 
the naval ROTC program. Using these indexes, appropriately combined, the 
selections would be well made. No method, of course, is perfect. Oe can never 
le certain that all the best individuals will be selected. There will always be 
fme borderline cases which might have fallen on either side of the line. But 
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the competition would be fair to all and an outstanding group of students won 
be enabled to go to college. 

Now, the question in your minds, no doubt, is what kind of a test or tests) 
And should each State have a testing program or should the tests be admip. 
istered on a nationwide basis? 

Although the identification testing at the eighth or ninth grade should ] 
believe, be State operated, it might well be desirable for scholarship selectigy 
to have a nationwide testing program that the States would have the option of 
using—or they could substitute a program of their own. A nationwide 
program is a ticklish business, for many people will respond that this is a way 
of the Federal Government’s exerting control over education. This, however, 
depends on the nature of the tests. If they are very specific in what they 
they would be restrictive and, in effect, might unduly influence instruction in the 
schools of the country. If, however, they measure the general outcomes of 
education that all schools are concerned with, they need not control the content 
of the school courses. At the same time, good examinations do provide an inegp. 
tive to students, particularly when the award of scholarships is based on them, 

To avoid any possible objection from the point of view of Federal control, it 
seems to me important to give the States the option of setting their own examina. 
tions. There is a parallel here with the certification to practice medicine, whi 
may be done on the basis of State examinations or the national board examina. 
tions. While both systems are used, most States now accept the national boards 
and, furthermore, they have exerted a good influence on the State examinations, 

Although some States may well prefer to develop and administer their ow 
scholarship tests, many States would find this difficult to do and would prefer 
to use national tests. As years went by, I would expect more and more State 
to use the national tests. 

The nature of these tests should be determined by the leaders of secondary 
and higher education, not by the Federal Government or by any testing agency 
inside or outside the Government. A committee of outstanding educators shoul 
determine the specifications for the tests. 

Such a committee might decide to use only a test of academic aptitude, or it 
might decide to use tests of the important skills developed in the principal courses 
of study in high school. I would only comment that if tests of the outcomes of 
secondary school subjects are considered desirable, it is now possible to devise 
tests that will not control or restrict the content of school courses that permit 
considerable latitude in the content of courses and the way they are taught. 

There is one other matter on which I would like to make an observation 
Because of the shortage of scientists and engineers, there are some who fed 
that a certain proportion of the scholarships should be reserved for boys and 
girls planning to enter these fields. This, I believe, is unnecessary. Among 
able students a substantial proportion choose science or engineering anyway. 
In both the General Motors and the national merit scholarship programs, ® 
percent of the winners were planning to go into science or engineering. The 
implication of these figures seems clear. If we make it possible for all our ablest 
students to go to college, we will get enough scientists and engineers, as well as 
topnotch persons for all other fields. The important thing is to make sure that 
all our academically talented youth have every opportunity and encouragement 
to go to college. Beyond this, of course, is the problem of strengthening the col 
leges and providing the necessary staff and facilities to take care of the increased 
load. But these matters I will leave to others to discuss. 


APPENDIX TO STATEMENT OF HENRY CHAUNCEY 


WHAT TESTS MEASURE AND PREDICT 


(NEA Invitational Conference on the Academically Talented) 
February 1958 


There are many kinds of tests with many purposes and uses. For our dis 
cussion today, I am going to focus on the kinds of tests which have proven most 
practical and effective for widespread use in identification of academic talent 
Such tests, whether labeled “intelligence,” “aptitude,” or “ability,” consist usually 
of two chief components, generally called “verbal” or “linguistic,” on the one 
hand, and “quantitative” or “mathematical” on the other. These two component 
do not measure all of the dimensions of academic talent; but what they do mea* 
ure seems clearly and consistently related to academic achievement. 
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The verbal element is likely to involve word meaning, reading comprehension, 
analogy, sentence completion, etc. The quantitative element most frequently 
jpvolves numerical computations and problems. 

Now, what do such verbal and mathematical tests measure? Do they, depend- 
ent as they obviously are on learning and environmental influence, pretend to 
measure pure brightness or innate intelligence? The answer is “No.” To avoid 
any such implication, I personally prefer to speak of testing “developed ability.” 
For at any point when we test a student, we are dealing with him as he is—a 

uct of certain interactions between his heredity and his environment. And, 
ag a matter of fact, it has so far proven impossible to isolate and measure sep- 
arately these hereditary and environmental influences. 

However, it is the present verbal and mathematical abilities of an individual— 

rdless of the different influences which may have accounted for them—which 
offer the best prediction of his future academic achievement. Since such achieve- 
ment depends on previous learnings, we must be quick to grant that different 
cultural backgrounds do inevitably affect test performance. However, most of 
the same cultural factors which influence test scores also appear to influence the 
academic achievement which we want to predict by means of those test scores.’ 
Therefore, tests of developed ability actually gain in predictive effectiveness by 
tapping some basic verbal and mathematical learnings of the sort that all of our 
schools emphasize for all of their pupils. 

Then the question may well be raised, why use a test at all? Why not depend 
entirely on previous school performance for prediction? In brief, because we 
know that test scores and school marks together predict more accurately than 
either one separately and each one sheds a somewhat different light. In general, 
we have greatest expectancy of future academic success for those pupils who 
rank high on both predictors; our expectancy of success is somewhat lower for 
those who rank high on one predictor but not on the other; and least, for those 
who rank low on both. Also, as these categories indicate, each predictor identi- 
fies some future high achievers who are not identified by the other. 

There are some other advantages of test scores. They furnish—at any grade 
level—a standardized, comparable set of observations of pupils who may have 
been in different classes, had different teachers and come from different schools 
with different marking systems. They are unaffected by any disciplinary ele- 
ment such as may affect course grades. However, it is not necessary for us to pit 
one predictor against the other. For purposes of identification and prediction, 
both marks and test scores—as well as such other data as may be accessible and 
relevant—can make significant contributions. 

Tests, of course, have their limitations. We have no particular evidence that 
they measure potential creativity, original thinking, inventiveness. They cer- 
tainly will not single out for us the individual who will discover new intellectual 
territory, as distinct from the other individuals who will settle and cultivate that 
territory. In short, we cannot feed results of a secondary school standardized 
testing program into an electronic computer and expect a guaranteed roster of 
future Hinsteins and Pasteurs to emerge. No matter how refined our techniques 
become, it is safe to say, with William James, ‘“‘that individual * * * biographies 
will never be written in advance.” 

What tests can do for us, if we use them knowledgeably, is identify the larger 
number of students who are in the score ranges from which creative scientists, 
engineers, philosophers, historians, economists, psychologists, jurists, educators 
are most likely to emerge. Thus, if we are fishing for sizeable intellectual talent, 
standardized testing will not single out the species or net the catch for us. But 
it will tell us which pools are most likely to contain the “big ones.” 

The assertions I have made are based on literally hundreds of carefully con- 
ducted studies which have produced convincing evidence of a substantial rela- 
tionship between test scores and such criteria of intellectual achievement as high 
ee marks; college marks; college graduation ; graduate degrees; occupational 
evels ; etc. 

e general tendencies are clear enough so that predictions can be safely and 
helpfully expressed in terms of probabilities or expectancies. Thus, the Com- 
mission on Human Resources was able to give us in its report’ educational 
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expectancies for 14-year-olds at various test-score levels, representing not 9 
single ‘college, city, year, graduating class, or other limited sample” but “eg. 
mates for the United States as a whole in the middle of the 20th century.” Th 
14-year-olds with a test-score equivalent to 80 on the Army general Classification 
test scale, somewhat below the national average, have about 60 chances ont of 
100 of entering high school and 23 chances out of 100 of graduating; abont 5 
chances out of 100 of entering college and 1 chance (or less) out of 100 of 
graduating. For 14-year-olds with a test score of 100 (“average” in respect tp 
the total population of 14-year-olds) the expectancies are higher: 85 chaneg 
out of 100 of entering high school, 60 chances of graduating, 18 of entering College, 
and 8 of graduating. For a higher score (AGCT=-120) the respective changes 
would rise to 98 out of 100 for entering high school, 90 for graduating, 37 for 
entering college, and 25 for graduating. 

It is clear that scores from tests given at age 14 can predict, with some degree 
of effectiveness, educational level likely to be attained. Other studies haye 
demonstrated that scores on tests given at age 14 correlate very highly with 
scores on similar tests given 4 years later.’ Furthermore, the earlier test scores 
predict success in college about as well as those obtained during the senior year 
in high school." 

Hiow effective are tests in the prediction of college success? Suppose one-fifth 
of the students in a certain college make an honor record and at the other ex. 
treme one-fifth are dropped for academic failure. Obviously, we would like to 
know in advance which students are which. Suppose, then, we give all students 
a typical test of scholastic aptitude before they enter college, and suppose we 
choose two groups of students on the basis of test scores—the 20 percent with 
the best scores and the 20 percent with the worst scores. How many of the 
students who, according to the test, are the top 20 percent will do honor work, 
and how many will fail? Similarly, how many in the bottom fifth on the test 
will fail, and how many do distinguished work? 

While the results of specific studies vary, we can say with confidence what ig 
usually found. Typically, of the students in the top 20 percent on the test, about 
45 percent will do honors work, an additional 52 percent will do satisfactory work 
and only about 3 percent will fail. In other words, for every failing student you 
will have 15 honor students plus 17 adequate students. In the middle 60 percent, 
17 percent will make honors, 66 percent will pass and the remaining 17 percent 
will fail. Now let’s look at the students in the bottom 20 percent on the test. Of 
these only about 3 percent will do honors work, 52 percent more will pass, 4 
percent will fail. For every honor student, 15 failures. 

Not a perfect record, obviously: but, as actuarial forecasts go, reasonably 
good. 

It seems, then, that the junior high school years are an especially timely period 
for a school to administer a standardized testing program. Prediction at this 
point is practical and appropriate in terms of (a) the psychological development 
of individuals, and (6) the organization of our educational system. 

(a) The growth of intellectual abilities, as reflected by standardized test 
scores, has stabilized by this age period to the extent that an 8th-grade test is 
likely to be nearly as effective as a 12th-grade test in predicting, let us say, 
college freshman marks.‘ 

(b) Our educational system generally requires of pupils differential curriculum 
choices at the end of eighth (or sometimes ninth) grade. Decisions made at 
this point are of vital importance for the educational and career choices of 
students. Decisions at this point tend to close some doors or hold them open. 
School administrators also must often make, around this period, particularly 
significant decisions about the “ability grouping” of pupils in such subjects as 
English and mathematics. 

Although the junior high school years offer both an excellent opportunity and 
a pressing need to marshal efforts at identification of intellectual ability, I do 
not mean ta imniv that sneh efforts should be confined to those grades. On the 
contrary, identification should be a continuous process. The formal program 


® Thorndike, R. L., The Prediction of Intelligence at College Entrance From Earlier Tests, 
J. Ed. Psy., 1947, 38 : 129-148. 

Anderson, J. E., The Limitations of Infant and Pre-School Tests—the Measurement of 
Intelligence, J. Psy., 1939, 8 : 351-379. 

*Doppelt, J. E., and Bennett, G. K., A Longitudinal Study of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests, Ed. Phv. Meas., 1951, 11 : 228-337. 

Vineyard. E. E., A Longitudinal Studv of the Relationship of DAT Scores With College 
Success, P. & G. J., February 1958, 36 : 413-416. 

Samenfeld, H. W., Predicting College Achievement, J. Higher Ed., 1953, 24 : 432-438. 
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directed at such critical choice points as 8th and 12th grades should, ideally, 
puild upon previous activities and lead into future ones. 

In closing, I would like to refer to an investigation made several years ago of 
men in Who’s Who and American Men of Science who took the scholastic apti- 
tude test of the college entrance examination board at the time they were apply- 
ing to go to college. Some 281 individuals who had taken this test were found 
and their scores were looked up. The individuals achieved prominence in a 
yariety of fields: Government, writing, education, business, law, banking, engi- 
neering, the sciences, and a number of other vocations, 

By relating the scores of these men to know score distributions of those who 
had taken the test, it was found that a person with a score on the scholastic 
aptitude test equivalent to 120-130 on the Army General Classification Test had 
9% times as great a chance of being in Who’s Who or American Men of Science 
as a person in the score range of 110-120. A person with a score equivalent to 
between 130-140 had 4 times as great a chance as a person scoring between 
110-120; a person with a score between 140-150 had 7 times as great a chance; 
aperson with a score of over 150 had 14 times as great a chance. 

These resuits seem to me to indicate that whatever is beiig measured is tmpor- 
tant in adult life as well as during one’s schooling. They are particularly 
encouraging in view of the fact that the scholastic aptitude test in the early days 
contained only verbal questions: There was no quantitative material included. 

This, then, is the general picture of testing and its effectiveness at the present 
time. To me the results mean that tests are by no means infallible but that 
they provide a highly serviceable degree of accuracy. Vroperly understood and 
properly used, tests offer a potent aid in the selection, guidance, or placement of 
students ; and they can be used with confidence at the eight-grade level without 
fear of the results being ephemeral or of only passing significance. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Messrs. Chairmen and members of the subcommittees, my name is Clark A. 
Dunn. I am a vice president of the National Society of Professional Engineers, 
a nonprofit, membership organization composed of professional engineers in 
virtually every specialized branch of engineering practice and type of employ- 
ment. All of the society’s 44,000 members are registered under applicable State 
engineering registration laws, and are affiliated through 46 State societies and 
approximately 365 local community chapters. 

At the present time I am director of the office of engineering research and 
a professor of civil engineering in the College of Engineering of the Oklahoma 
State University. My education record includes a B. 8. in civil engineering, 
received from the University of Wisconsin; C. E. and M. 8. in C. E. degrees from 
Oklahoma A. and M. College (now Oklahoma State University); and a Ph. D. 
in civil engineering from Cornell University. For several years I was associated 
with the South Dakota Highway Commission and the Arkansas Highway 
Department. 

Inasmuch as I am appearing here today as the representative of a professional 
engineering society, I will direct my discussion primarily to the subject of Fed- 
eral activities and their effect upon engineering and scientific education. Dis- 
cussion along this channel is further justified, I feel, since many of the measures 
introduced during the 85th Congress have been influenced to some extent by the 
need for better qualified scientists and engineers. It is realized, however, that 
any discussion of Federal actions in this field is equally applicable to other 
educational pursuits. 

On October 17, 1957, the National Society of Professional Engineers expressed 
its views regarding the engineering shortage. The substance of that statement 
might be summarized as saying that the accuracy of the statements published 
about the shortage of engineers was dependent on the definitions of the words 
“shortage” and “engineers,” that the assumptions that the Russians were able 
to launch the satellite solely because of greater engineering competence was not 
considered valid and that further action to safeguard the Nation’s future should 
be based on carefully considered plans in the field of education and not on an 
emergency or “crash” program. (The entire statement of October 17, 1957, is 
attached as appendix A.) 

It is not my purpose in appearing before you today to discuss the merits of the 
apparent differences of opinion that have been expressed. One thing, however, 
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is certain. With future prospects of increased technology, automation, opera. 
tions research, commercial atomic power, and other developments, the engineer 
and scientist in years to come must be an unusually competent individual. The 
assurance of adequate numbers of highly trained persons in these fields can be 
accomplished by an active public recognition of not only the need but the tre. 
mendous economic value of an efficient, stimulating educational system. 

Too often we concern ourselves with the cost of education without any con. 
sideration of the many benefits which a highly educated population contributes 
to our national economy. If one considers the $1,400 by which the annual 
earnings of a college graduate exceed those of a high-school graduate, he can 
readily see that the mutual effort of a $6,000 or $7,000 per year teacher and 
approximately 20 students increases the total lifetime potential earning power 
of those students by hundreds of thousands of dollars. What other investment 
returns similar dividends? Even with the shortcomings of our present educa. 
tional system, phenomenal returns make it a profitable investment. 

At this point in history, what does a nation need to insure its ability to provide 
security for its people? Is it more men? Is it more of conventional armaments? 
Is it improvements in present equipment and devices? Or is it the capacity to 
produce breakthrough ideas—ideas which change the whole course of progress, 
ideas which blunt the weapons of aggression? 

There is little question that this Nation can build anything it can plan and 
in any quantity demanded. Our need is for ideas—breakthrough ideas. Our 
problem is how to assure ourselves of the flow of these new weapons—ideas—for 
both economic and military competition. 

While many valuable and noteworthy ideas have been the result of individual 
efforts in the past, we cannot now afford to depend on luck or chance for our 
security. To increase the probability of a consistent flow of breakthrough 
ideas, we must effectively identify, educate, and utilize our most capable people, 
We need, therefore, to concentrate our attention, first, on the means of identifying 
and, second, on the development of people who are the most probable source of 
these all-important break-through ideas. The long-range interests of this Nation 
will best be served by a program of early identification of the most intelligent 
students. It should be emphasized that it is logical to assume that some will 
also make remarkable contributions in the field of human relations. 

The major obligation of the Congress, then, is to evaluate the importance of 
one of the Nation’s resources—its intellectual giants. If this Nation’s well-being 
and its security depend on its intellectual resources, the obligation of the Congress 
is to provide the leadership required to convince the Nation of this fact and also 
take steps to utilize this critical resource most effectively. 

The greatest threat to the Nation’s security may well be delaying too long the 
correction of public attitudes toward education. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers believes that is the responsi- 
bility of the local community to provide educational programs and opportunities 
for persons of that area. We further believe that the Federal Government can 
by certain actions assist and enable the local community to discharge effectively 
its educational obligations. We are convinced that it is more effective for the 
Congress to enact legislation that will aid the community in its educational 
activities rather than subsidize it. 

Finally, however, the ability of the local community to finance its educational 
program is dependent on the attitude of the public toward education. It can 
easily be established that there is no lack of funds that might be used for educa- 
tion but a lack of determination to allocate the resources of the community to this 
all-important function. An analysis of expenditures for various types of luxury 
items and entertainment will easily verify this statement. 

There are more students in engineering colleges today than have been enrolled 
at any other time in the history of this Nation. Present enrollments justify the 
prediction that there will be 150,000 engineers graduated during the period 
1956-60 as compared to 95,300 engineers graduated in the 4-year period ending 
in 1956. In addition, our expanding programs of education in technical institutes 
will further increase the total of engineering and supporting technical services. 
That these figures are indicative of the current and future situation in the overall 
field of higher education is evidenced by the following excerpt from the second 
report of the Prseident’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School: 

“They [colleges and universities] are called upon to provide education of 4 
continually improving quality to a far larger number of students—at least 6 
million by 1970 compared to 3 million now. The sharp rise in births which began 
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in the 1940’s and which has already overcrowded the schools will shortly begin 
to strike the colleges. Meantime, with the college-age group in our population at 
its lowest point in 25 years, enrollments in higher education are at the highest 
jevel in history because a steadily increasing proportion of young people are 
going to college.” 

It is apparent from the above that the financing of undergraduate students by 
a large-scale program of Federal scholarships would put the emphasis on the need 
for more students, when enrollments in the United States are at an all-time high 
and are still growing rapidly. 

Indeed, the President’s Committee in specifically not recommending the de- 
velopment of a large-scale program of Federal scholarships stated that “it could 
accentuate the danger that enrollments will rise faster than the faculties and 
facilities needed to care for them, and it would not represent the most effective 
means by which such Federal assistance as may be needed could be used to aid 
both students and institutions * * *.” 

It is the considered opinion of the National Society of Professional Engineers 
therefore, that the primary concern of the Federal Government should be with 
improving the quality of students. Only after the quality is adequate should it 
concern itself with the quantity of our college and university students. 

There are several courses of action believed feasible which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could undertake to assist in meeting this Nation’s educational needs. 
Suggested fields of Federal activity will be discussed in the remainder of this 
presentation. 

ALLEVIATING THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


“Our most serious educational problem today and in the foreseeable future is a 
critical shortage of first-rate teachers.” This is one of the significant conclusions 
embodied in the report of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. Recognizing the serious implications of this statement, the National 
Society of Professional Engineers believes that either through legislative enact- 
ment or through the program activities of governmental agencies, our Federal 
Government should take steps to contribute to the ability of all educational or- 
ganizations (primary, secondary, and college) to attract and retain superior 
men and women in teaching positions. In this connection it is suggested that 
Federal departments and agencies presently involved with education in the 
United States embark upon an extensive program of emphasis on the value of 
education and enlist the support and cooperation of industry as well as the gen- 
eral public in this activity. 

It is a basic truism that the quality and the quantity of engineering services 
that are and will be available to this Nation are influenced by the nature of the 
primary and secondary school programs. Unfortunately, however, public apathy 
toward science and mathematics has created a situation in which our schools are 
unable to adequately instruct junior and senior high school students in the basic 
fundamental sciences and in mathematics. Recent information indicates that 
60 percent of the 72,800 freshmen engineers in engineering colleges of this country 
in 1955 were required to take noncredit or preparatory mathematics before they 
could enroll in regular college courses. Because an additional semester in col- 
lege is usually required to make up the work missed in high school, it has been 
estimated that this lack of adequate preparation cost these students and their 
parents $26 million that year. 

Providing instruction to correct these deficiencies is not a simple matter. In 
primary and secondary schools where it is the policy to determine salary rates 
for teachers without regard to fields of specialization, it generally means that 
students are denied the opportunity to study mathematics and science or are 
forced to accept instruction in the subjects from teachers of comparatively less 
competence than in other subjects. 

The law of supply and demand creates this situation, for teachers of science 
and mathematics have opportunities for employment by industry and the Federal 
Government. These teachers are often able to obtain higher salaries than they 
can in the teaching field. Thus, the less competent ones tend to remain in the 
teaching field. For that reason, students in mathematics and science are forced 
to accept less competent teachers as long as the salary for science and mathe- 
matics teachers remains the same as that for teachers in all other fields. 

It should be the practice of school officials to adopt salary policies that provide 
students not only the opportunity to study mathematics and science, but also 
instruction in these subjects that is on a par with other instruction. Where 
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schools follow a salary policy based primarily upon years of tenure and years 
of college training, they force students to accept less competent instruction jy 
some fields than in others. 

It should be emphasized that the need for science and mathematics in the 
high schools is not alone for the preparation of people who will enter a college 
educational program where such training is essential to their progress. It jg 
important that many other people who function in the present economy under. 
stand science and mathematics in order to be most successful and productive, 
In other words, science and mathematics are part of present day culture and 
anyone who is not acquainted with this aspect of our civilization is not wel] 
grounded in the fundamentals essential to his cultural growth and his economie 
well-being. 

In addition to the importance of the teacher in our junior and senior high 
schools to assure adequate technical preparation of students for post-high-schoo] 
education, the teacher’s role in stimulating the ambitions of the student is 
possibly of equal or greater importance. A factor adding to the importance 
of this function is the attitude of parents who desire that their children have 
an easier life than they have had themselves. Consequently, the school system 
is the place where many young people develop that spark of ambition which will 
carry them toward a college degree and possible professional status. 

Students who are capable of following engineering careers can be stimulated, 
encouraged, and challenged by teachers who are interested in and e ucated in 
science and mathematics. It is important that employment conditions in the 
schools attract such teachers if an adequate supply of capable, well-trained 
engineers and scientists is to be available in the United States. We must attract 
and retain the caliber of teachers who prepare the students technically and 
stimulate their interest in further education. 

Any method of approach toward the procurement and retention of qualified 
teachers must take into consideration what we believe to be a fundamental 
maxim—that the local community must assume the responsibility for the support 
of its own schools and educational programs. The National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers believes that it is more effective for the Congress to enact 
legislation that will enable a community to discharge its educational responsibility 
rather than to enact legislation that will subsidize educational activities in that 
community. 

As indicated in Tomorrow’s Scientists and Engineers, a publication of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, a recently conducted survey of the profes- 
sions shows that the average income of a dentist is 214 times that of a teacher, 
the lawyer 2%o times and the physician 4% times. These low salary rates for 
teachers not only discourage many able, interested young people from entering 
the teaching profession but probably influence some of the more able high school 
students to terminate their education with high-school graduation. 

The national society firmly believes that funds to increase the salaries of 
teachers so that our young people will have the best instruction should be 
aggressively sought by everyone. This procedure is insurance not only of 
security but also of economic well-being. 

Accordingly, the National Society of Professional Engineers recommends the 
following as examples of possible Federal actions affecting engineering education: 

1. Support of the National Science Foundation in its effort to establish more 
fellowships for high-school teachers of science and mathematics to continue the 
education. 

2. Establishment by legislative action of a program, in line with what industry 
is presently doing, providing authority and funds to Government agencies for 
the temporary summer employment of teachers in positions that would improve 
their teaching ability and income. 

3. Changes in the Internal Revenue Code to provide that a teacher may deduct 
from gross income certain amounts paid by him for his further education and 
training. 

4. More liberal tax treatment on contributions from individuals and industries 
to educational institutions and programs. 

5. Support of tax legislation that would permit deductions for families support 
ing students in college. 

6. Support of programs for the dissemination of information to the public 
about Federal or private scholarships, fellowships and loan funds that are now 
available to students. 
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While the National Society of Professional Engineers believes that additional 
funds are necessary to provide the quality of education that is in the Nation’s 
pest interest, we fully recognize that money alone will nét improve our eduea- 
tional program. Making teaching positions worthwhile to capable people both 
from the standpoint of prestige and professional recognition is also essential. 


EXPANSION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


It has been estimated that physical facilities account for only 10 to 15 

reent of the total cost of education in this country. Nevertheless, modern 
up-to-date facilities and equipment are essential teaching tools in our engineering 
elleges and universities. The Atomic Energy Commission is to be commended 
for its program of assistance to educational institutions in acquiring nuclear 
reactors and other related equipment and facilities for teaching in the nuclear- 
engineering field. A recent program of the National Science Foundation to assist 
jn providing specialized facilities should be given the support of Congress. 

The national society believes that some methods might be devised to encourage 
increased contributions of money and equipment from our larger industrial corpo- 
rations. H. R. 4525, introduced by Representative Henry 8S. Reuss, is an example 
of possible Federal act ion along this line in that it provides for additional deduc- 
tions of charitable contributions by corporations to or for the use of an accredited 
school of engineering. The Reuss bill is, in our opinion, a recommendation of a 
feasible manner by which the Federal Government could significantly promote 
nationwide assistance of engineering education. 


ENCOURAGING TECHNICAL INSTITUTE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


It is generally recognized today that the efficient utilization of our country’s 
engineers can be improved by the expanded use of trained engineering technicians 
to relieve the engineer from: many of his routine, repetitive tasks. By the judi- 
cious use of technician personnel such as engineering aides or assistants, the 
engineer can consequently be given the opportunity to devote more of his time, 
offert, and abilities toward those activities which are nearer the highest level of 
his competence. Since present and future factors inuicate highly qualified engi- 
neering talent to be at a premium, the role played by the engineering technician 
inour economy will become increasingly important. 

To meet this recognized need for trained technicians, many technical institutes 
and industrial firms offer courses and technician training programs. Interested 
youngsters can qualify as skilled technicians in half the time it takes to train 
the engineer. These technician training programs usually take approximately 
2years and include instruction in mathematics and the basic physical sciences 
at the post-high-school level. Because the productivity of our engineering man- 
power can be greatly enhanced by the supplemental use of technician assistance, 
the National Society of Professional Engineers believes that the Federal Govern- 
ment should encourage technical educational programs and support Federal 
agencies in their efforts to acquire and utilize technicians to supplement the work 
of engineers. 

Departments of the Federal Government which require personnel with technical 
training should also give careful consideration to long-term contracts for techni- 
dan training with educational organizations that can provide this service. IT ed- 
eral agencies might even underwrite technician programs essential to their 
operations at institutes where trainees would receive training. In addition, the 
wartime program known as Engineering, Science, and Management War Training 
Courses should be reviewed carefully since considerable experience was gained 
ftom its operation. The ESMWT was a plan by which approved educational 
institutions were authorized to conduct certain intensive courses quite similar 
tothose now offered in the 2-year technical institutes. 


ASSIST SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING STUDENTS IN THE PURSUIT OF GRADUATE WORK 


With 1 year of graduate study, the engineer increases his technical competence 
by approximately 50 percent. This rather startling statement is based upon 
the fact that only about one-half of the standard 4-year undergraduate program 
consists of engineering subjects. It is a significant indication of the extent 
by which the total competence of our engineering manpower can be increased 
by graduate study. In addition, with opportunities for graduate study more 
readily available, those who enter the field of engineering education can be 
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better trained, resulting in consequent improvement in the quality of o» 
collegiate education. 

According to figures published by the National Science Foundation, fy, 
example, doctoral degrees in science and engineering have held relat 
steady at approximately 50 percent of all doctoral degrees granted for 
decades. In the past 3 or 4 years, the percentage has been silghtly higher 
around 55 percent. It is imperative to our national welfare that this trend not 
only maintains its present position, but that it increases in the future. 

Since only about 20 percent of our engineering graduates annually enroll jp 
graduate school, it is the considered opinion of the National Society of Profe,. 
sional Engineers that a greater percentage of our most capable en 
students of proved ability be encouraged and enabled to extend their educa. 
tion beyond the attainment of a bachelor’s degree. The aids given students 
by the National Science Foundation Fellowship program, as well as the fellow. 
ship plans supported by other agencies of the Federal Government and 
industrial organizations, are steps in the right direction. But these programs 
must be expanded in both number and coverage. 

It is true that research for governmental agencies at educational institutions 
is increasing the number of graduate students in science and engineering 
because it offers them opportunities to earn a portion of their expenses. A wor 
of caution, however, by the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School is appropriate here: “Similarly, those including the Federaj 
Government who purchase services, under research contracts and the like, 
should pay the full costs of these services. To take a subsidy, even indirectly, 
from financially hard-pressed colleges and universities is hardly a sensible 
public policy.” Weare fully in accord with this statement. 

Furthermore, we urge expanded Federal support of the National Science 
Foundation in its program of sponsoring basic research at educational insti- 
tutions. Such a program might well be instrumental in providing for ap 
expansion of physical facilities and in the encouragement of increased graduate 
study. 

To summarize the position of the National Society of Professional Engineers 
on this most important subject of Federal aid to engineering education, we 
believe that the Federal Government should undertake either by legislation 
or the implementation of existing programs of governmental agencies the fol- 
lowing courses of action: 

1. Improving the ability of all educational organizations (primary, secondary, 
and college) to attract and hold superior men and women in scientific and 
engineering education positions. 

2. Assisting in programs that encourage the improvement and expansion 
of existing physical facilities which are essential for a well-rounded engineer 
ing education curriculum. 

3. Encouraging technical institute educational programs where the courses 
are at the post-high-school level. 

4. Assisting science and engineering students of proved ability who have 
completed their bachelor’s degree program to pursue graduate work. 

Although mathematics and science are the core areas in the education of 
engineers, engineers require a broad education so that they can transmit in- 
formation to other groups. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers sincerely appreciates the op 
portunity of appearing before you today. We hope that we have developed some 
points which deserve consideration, and we hope that we have made some sug- 
gestions which are worthy of your further study. The national society deeply 
desires to cooperate in every possible way to aid the committee in the important 
task it has assumed and has tried to help develop some answers to a problem 
which is paramount in our national life. 


THE ENGINEERING SHORTAGE 


Statement by the National Society of Professional Engineers, October 17, 1957 


Within recent weeks, related developments have provided fresh evidence for 
those who contend that there is a severe shortage of engineering and scientific 
personnel and, at the same time, for those who maintain that there is not@ 
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shortage. This contradictory situation has existed since 1949 when one of the 
largest engineering graduating classes in history led to predictions of an over- 
gupply—followed a year later by the Korean war, the increase in defense spend- 
ing, and the subsequent high demand for engineering and scientific personnel. 

Since then, many leaders in public life and industry have expressed a fear that 
the output of trained engineering talent has been lacking in numbers to the extent 
that the Nation’s security is in jeopardy, and have called for various forms of 
“erash” programs to produce more engineers. Others have contended during 
this period that the shortage was synthetic, or highly exaggerated. 

Recently, defense budget cuts caused the layoff of a number of aircraft em- 
ployees, including some 1,000 engineers. This resulted in extensive publicity to 
the effect that the shortage was over and that more engineers would be laid 
off as further cuts were made in defense spending. Now, the launching of the 
Russian earth satellite has resulted in even more extensive statements and 
publicity that the United States is trailing Russia in scientific achievement be- 
eause we have not produced enough engineers and scientists compared to the 
U. 8. S. R. New demands are being voiced for “crash” programs to train larger 
numbers of engineers and scientists. Some leading members of Congress have 
stated that they will move for extensive Federal scholarship programs when 
the legislators resume their work next January. In the face of this on-again 
off-again situation, the engineering and scientific professions and the general 
public are understandably confused and uncertain. 

The validity of each point of view regarding the supply of engineers depends 
on interpretation and analysis of data which has been published in great detail 
and variety. Despite this wealth of information, however, both points of view 
probably can be defended if the defiintions of two terms—‘“engineer” and 
“shortage”—are made by the respective groups. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers has observed and studied the 
yarious statements, reports, and analyses during this period. We recognize an 
obligation to the Nation’s economy, the- engineering profession and to the young 
people who may be considering the choice of an engineering career, to lend assist- 
ance in the clarification of these conflicting viewpoints, and to the extent possi- 
ble to assist in the selection of the best alternatives in the future. 

It is most important that the Nation not rush into hastily improvised actions 
having to do with the education of engineers which would only aggravate a com- 
plicated and difficult condition that cannot be solved by spur-of-the-moment 
solutions. 

Based on close observation of the engineering profession’s growth and intimate 
experience in professional engineering activities, NSPE believes that the follow- 
ing factors are sound observations for future guidance : 

(1) Special action to increase today’s supply of engineers is not considered 
necessary or desirable since engineering enrollments are at an alltime high and 
are continuing to increase. 

(2) An artificial stimulation to further increase enrollments in engineering 
will severely handicap institutions that devote adequate attention to the capable 
students. 

(3) Assumption that Russia launched the earth satellite before the United 
States solely because it had trained more scientific personnel in recent years than 
this country, we believe is not valid and could lead to unwise and damaging 
decisions. We believe it would be more logical to assume that the controlling 
factors were priorities assigned to money and emphasis, rather than a shortage 
of technical personnel in the United States. 

(4) Emphasis now more than ever should be placed on quality rather than 
quantity. Potential engineers should be better grounded in fundamentals when 
they enter the engineering educational program and should be better informed as 
to the qualifications essential for an individual to become a successful engineer. 

(5) In view of the present limitations of facilities and faculties, the substan- 
tially increased enrollments in our engineering institutions are causing serious 
difficulties at the present time. Any program which will substantially add to the 
present number of students must include means to resolve these limiting factors. 

(6) It should be emphasized that projects such as the earth satellite, guided 
missiles, etc., depend on highly advanced technology—a mere increase in numbers 
of those with first degrees will not provide the type of highly advanced technical 
knowledge which is necessary. It should also be noted that any program based 
on present needs will not succeed in solving today’s technological problems. A 
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program starting today will not produce a single highly qualified engineer op 
scientist for at least 6 years. 

(7) Experience has shown that we have wasted engineering talent by using 
it at a level below that which it is capable of performing. Improved utilization 
of engineering talent can do more for an immediate need than any other single 
program. 


(Whereupon, the subcommittees recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m, 
Monday, March 3, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1958 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectaL Epucation 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, 
ComMMITTEE ON Epucation AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:20 a. m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present (Subcommittee on Special Education): Representatives 
Elliott (chairman), Green, McGovern, and Wainwright; (Subcom- 
mittee on General Education) : Representatives Gwinn and Haskell. 

Also present: Representative Holt. 

Staff members present: Charles M. Ryan, general counsel ; Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; Mar P. Allen, clerk (Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education) ; Robert McCord, clerk (Subcommittee 
on General Education), and Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education, meeting 
jointly with the subcommittee on General Education, will be in order, 

Our first witness today is the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Curtis. 
Mr. Curtis came to Congress in 1950 and is a member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. He has introduced legislation to 
give tax relief to schoolteachers. He has no bill pending before this 
subcommittee, but he has requested an opportunity to be heard on 
educational matters and has shown himself to be interested in the 
matter of the legislation now before this committee. 

I want to say that we are happy to have the gentleman from Mis- 
sourl with us. We look forward to what he has to say and we welcome 
everybody else who cares to visit our committee at any time. We are 
always anxious to hear witnesses who want to give testimony on the 
matters before us. 

I believe the gentleman from Missouri has copies of his statement 
which the clerk will give to the members. You may proceed in any 
manner in which you care to proceed, Mr. Curtis. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Curtis, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate very much 
this opportunity to appear before the committee. I do have a pre- 
pared statement. In going through it, I may skip some of it for the 
sake of time. If I do, though, 1 would request permission that the 
full statement be included in the record, if I may. 
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I believe that this committee has under consideration one of the 
most important matters facing our society today. You can help oy 
educational system by what you do, but you can also badly damage oy 
educational system by what you do. 

Your committee has before it the President’s message of January 9 
1958, urging that the Federal Government take a much greater role 
in the field of education than ever before. You have many specified 
bills referred to your committee which undertake to accomplish this 
end in a variety of ways, some conflicting and some compatible with 
each other. The costs of these various proposals run from a few mil- 
lions of dollars to many billions of dollars. 

I have a real concern for the problems of education. Iam a product 
of the public school system. My five children are attending public 
schools at the present time. I am a former teacher in night law school 
and was a member of the Missouri State Board of Law fixamingl for 
several years. I am a member of the board of trustees of Dartmouth 
College, a member of the board of overseers of the Thayer School of 
Engineering and the Tuck School of Business Administration at 
Dartmouth. 

I was a naval officer during World War II, where I was in clo 
contact with the technical skills required in the maintenance and 
operation of aircraft. I have followed as closely as I could the 
problems in all phases of our education today. I have introduced 
certain bills which are now pending before my own Committee on 
Ways and Means to alleviate some of the problems confronting us in 
education today, which are as follows, to wit: 

1. H. R, 10804 permits school teachers and administrators to deduct 
from gross income certain expenses for additional education or train- 


ing. 

_ 2. H. R. 10904 allows a 30-percent credit against the individual 

income tax for parents and others for amounts pera as tuition or fees 
a 


to certain public and private institutions of higher education. 

3. H. R. 10835 permits a tax credit for contribution and other ex- 
penditures for basic research in science. 

There are many provisions in the present tax laws which I spon- 
sored and supported in the past to remove impediments to the growth 
and stability of our educational system. 

I would like to make the following points for the committee's 
consideration : 

1. Our educational system with all its errors is essentially sound and 
vastly superior to Russia’s. We must be careful that we do not imi- 
tate Aesop’s dog. In carrying its bone, it mistook its own reflection 
in the water for a dog with a bigger bone, and in its desire to gain the 
bigger bone lost its own in the ensuing splash. 

2. The best way for us to move ahead is to concentrate on our own 
educational system to correct the errors that exist and to strengthen 
the areas that need attention. We must maintain an attitude of self- 
criticism. Objective and intelligent self-criticism is a stronger and 
more permanent incentive than fear. It produces healthier and more 
permanent results. 

3. There is a great danger in resorting to the fear of Russia as 
stimulus to improve our educational system. It requires public em- 
phasis on Russia’s strong points and public emphasis on our weak 
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ints. We are competing with Russia for the minds of pegs in all 
the nations of the world. Building up Russia as a paragon of achieve- 
ment causes us great danger in this crucial competition. ‘The logical 
gnclusion is that if the system of communism can produce such great 
sults in the important field of education, it must not be the bad 
that it has been portrayed. Now, if Russia has produced this 
result, then how to handle it is one thing; if it has not, that is another. 

I am satisfied any objective study of the recent emphasis Russia 
has placed upon education will reveal that she is still considerably 
behind the United States in achievement. Such an objective stud 
has been made. I am sure the committee is familiar with the boo 
Soviet Professional Manpower, Its Education, Training and Supply, 

Nicholas DeWitt, Russian Research Center, Harvard University. 

is book was published by the National Science Foundation in the 
fall of 1955. I happened to bring it along. 

I think if anyone reads this book, he will get a pretty good balance 
of the institution. 

Furthermore, as Russia improves and broadens her educational sys- 
tam, she sows the seeds and nourishes the growth that will help to de- 
sroy the godless totalitarian system of government. This system of 

vernment is our real enemy and not the Russian people. 

4, Before Congress undertakes to extend the Federal Government’s 
authority in the field of education, it is essential that it thoroughly 
appraise the Federal Government’s present role in this important area 
to determine whether its role is proper and conducive to the growth 
and stability of the education system. Regrettably, this appraisal has 
not been made to any great extent todate. Iam hopeful that this sub- 
committee will undertake it before it takes any further basic action. 

I am convinced that the greatest damage that is occurring in our 
educational system today stems from the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the past 8 years. 

A. Under the guise of a peacetime draft law, the Military Estab- 
lishment has effectively disrupted for the past 8 years the education 
and training of every youth in America. Even those who have not 
hen drafted have had their plans disrupted by uncertainty. Those 
who have been drafted include potential teachers, engineers, scientists, 
and indeed any potential professional man or technician who have had 
2to 8 years taken out of the most crucial periods of their education. 
Their time has been devoted to largely sitting on their hands in a mili- 
tary uniform. 
f the military utilizes the peacetime draft system for its intended 
urpose; that is, acquiring the personnel needed to carry out its 
nections, it would be an entirely different matter. Unfortunately, 
the peacetime draft law is being used to carry out the specious, im- 
oper and rejected philosophy that “every American boy should 

ve military training.” I say rejected philosophy because the Con- 
gress rejected the Military Establishment’s request for universal mili- 
lary training. It was rejected, in part, because the military could 
never define by curriculum or even in general terms what constituted 
military training. 

During the debates on the various bills, members of this Committee 
on Education and Labor raised the point that if the bill really was 
to be a training bill, it should be referred to the Committee on 
Education rather than to the Committee on Armed Services. Mem- 
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bers of your committee warned, and I joined in that warning, that 
UMT would badly damage our educational system. I charge that 
the peacetime draft has been perverted in its use to a universal trainin, 
program, and indeed, it has badly damaged our educational system 
and is continuing to do so. 

The first step that I would suggest that this committee takes ig to 
examine into this charge to see if it is substantiated. If it is, they 
it should recommend to the Congress what steps must be taken to 
require the military establishment to carry out the intention of the 
peacetime draft law and not subvert it. Such positive action should 
bring positive results, to wit: 

1. We would improve our educational system, particularly in the 
aren of scientists and technicians. 

We would improve our defense strength because we would be 
vetting our men trained in military science back to the jobs they 
are trained for and away from education for which they are not 
trained. 

3. We would save billions of dollars that are presently being wasted 
on inadequate training and usage of personnel. 

B. In the 1920’s and 1930’s the American Legion sponsored a uni- 
versal military training bill that was based: upon an expansion of the 
high schoo! ROTC program. It had proved quite effective in training 
men for wars like World War I and to some degree World War IL. 
The basis of this plan was the proper utilization of the educational 
facilities already existing in the society, rather than an attempted 
duplication of these facilities in the military. 

The need in modern warfare for technical skills, as opposed to 
short-order military drill skills, indicates that we should be utilizing 
the educational facilities that exist in the society in the field of voca- 
tional education, instead of having the military establishment dupli- 
cate them at the cost of billions of dollars. 

We aghieve at least three things by following a program based upon 
utilization of the educational plant already in existence, to wit: 

1. We get beiter-trained technicians. 

2. We get these technicians at one-tenth the cost. 

3. We work with, rather than foul up, the civilian educational 
system. 

Fortunately, this is not a matter of theory. It is a matter that was 
proved conclusively in World War II by the Seabee personnel pro- 
curement system. 

To illustrate, the Seabees needed bulldozer operators. They did not 
take 18-year-old boys with a couple of weeks’ boot training camp 
experience and send them for a few months to a bulldozer-operating 
school set up by the Navy. Instead, they offered enlistment oppor- 
tunity with a suitable rating to experienced bulldozer operators in the 
civilian society and accepted them even though they were “fat and 
40,” if they really knew how to operate a bulldozer. The accom- 
plishment of the Seabees in World War II is fabulous and resulted 
essentially from this personnel system. 

The Seabee formula was abandoned when the war was over. The 
Navy now operates a bulldozer-operators school and takes young men, 
whether they want to be bulldozer operators or not, and sends them to 
this school for a few months. The results are obvious: 
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1. You do not have a very good bulldozer operator. 

9. After the enlistment period is up, the man involved may or may 
not take a civilian job operating a bulldozer, likely not, so the skill 
is lost. Incidentally, the Reserve program has not been carried out to 
successfully retain these skills. 

3. The cost to the Navy of running the school is considerable. 

4, The talents of the naval personnel who run the school are taken 
nel from the fields where they could be effic iently utilized. 

My second suggestion to the committee, then, is that they study the 
operation of the vocational educational training programs of the 
Military Establishment. This study would disclose how much dupli- 
eation of bricks and mortar, costly equipment, teaching personnel and 
«udent manpower exists. Certainly this must be evaluated before we 
follow the suggestions of the administration that we cut back on the 
indirect entry of the Federal Government into the field of vocational 
education by cutting out the subsidies granted the States in their 
vocational educational programs. 

And I might state that I have appeared each year before the Appro- 
priations C ommittee to urge this very point, that we do not cut back 
on our moneys going to the vocational educational system until we 
have reviewed the area of duplication by the military service. 

C. This committee, in my judgment, should review from an edu- 
rivalry in these programs has been carried to the point that there are 
and university campuses of America. 

One thing I suggest that will be found at once is that interservice 
rivalry in these programs has been carried to the point that there « re 
triplicate programs in teaching basic fundamentals going on, wasiiug 
teaching personnel, equipment, ‘classroom space, et ceter: 

Furthermore, this Committee on Education should ately the sub- 
stantive aspects of the ROTC educational program. 

Finally, the committee should examine fiscal aspects of the ROTC 
programs. I think you will find that the Federal Government has 
not been bearing its fair share of the cost to our colleges and universi- 
ties for these programs. Certainly Federal appropriations to bear 
the fair share of this cost are in order, and there is an area in which 
the subcommittee could immediately recommend some funds being 
spent. 

D. This committee should look into the programs of sending our 
men trained in military science to graduate law schools, business 
schools, et cetera, to acquire proficienci ies which already exist in suffi- 
cient quantity in the civilian society. This is a duplication of costs, 
a misuse of talents acquired in military science, and a failure to utilize 
the superior skills which are available. 

E. I believe this committee should review the educational programs 
in the service academies. This is of particular significance today, in 
that we are calling upon our professional military leaders for so 
iany things which are only indirectly connected with military science. 
An excellent comprehensive study of the education of our military 
leaders has recently been made by Profs. John W. Masland and 
Laurence I. Radway. Their findings are contained in their book, 
Soldiers and Scholars, Military E ducation and National Policy, whic h 

was just recently published. 
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5. I recommend that this committee make a thorough study in the 


area of scholarship loans. 

The Fiscal Subcommittee of the Joint Economic Committee, of 
which I am a member, recently conducted a study of the economic 
effects of our expenditure programs. The areas of education and 
research and development were subjects of several papers by experts 
in these fields. One paper contains a table, and t will supply the 
direct reference for the record, showing the increased earning capacity 
based upon the amount of education received. There is a direct 
correlation between the two. This suggests the obvious conclusion 
that it is worth dollars and cents to the individual to invest time and 
money in his education. It suggests that on an actual basis we haye 
an area for postpayment plans which are fiscally sound. 

After this matter was called to my attention, I contacted several 
business executives in the consumer credit field and asked them 
whether or not it was possible to set up a sound postpayment plan 
for education on the basis of these statistics. I suggested that if 
postpayment plans for Florida vacations were now routine, surely 
postpayment plans for education should be feasible. 

I found that the CIT Corp. had a postpayment plan for educa- 
tion. It is quite limited in time limits for repayment and it is 
further restricted to the parents or guardians of the student and does 
not permit the student himself to set it P- I suggest, however, this 
is a step in the right direction and should be helpful to this committee 
as a starting point. 

At this point, I want to call attention to the fact that today none 


of the top students in this country are failing to go to college for 
lack of scholarship funds. The scholarship funds available fully 


cover our top students. But we are not taking full advantage of the 
talents that exist in our society. 

By way of illustration, at Dartmouth College 30 percent of the 
student body are on scholarships and all scholarship funds are granted 
on the basis of need. In a freshman class of 750, the top 200 needy 
boys will get scholarships on the basis of their academic abilities, 
However, there will be another 200 not as good in scholarship as the 
top 200, but better than the last 200 going to make up the class of 
750, who will not get scholarships because of lack of scholarship funds, 
It is the talents of these above-average, but not the very top, boys 
whose talents are not being developed to the fullest. 

I believe a loan program is best suited to help these boys. It seems 
to me that this committee, if it is not already planning to do so, should 
make a study of the economic feasibility of a student-loan program, 
and if it is necessary for the Federal Government to stand behind the 
program to demonstrate its fiscal soundness and to get it going, this 
should be done. For many reasons, especially educational reasons, 
this would be vastly superior to any direct Federal scholarship 
program. 

6. An area where Federal funds of a limited amount could presently 
be spent effectively, and I believe without any complications, is in 
the area of teaching fellowship grants. Here we have the already 
proven future scientist or professional expert whom we should en- 
courage to continue his education. Yet, because of his superority, 
he is in demand from the business world. He is at an age when 
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marriage is usual and appropriate. We do not have enough funds 
to enable enough of these talented young people to pursue a normal 
existence and continue their studies. 

I was glad to see in the supplemental appropriations bill additional 
funds for teaching fellowships, and I hope that that program will 
bestrengthened. 

7. Finally, I want to call attention to H. R. 10456 and H. R. 10464, 
introduced by Congressman Price and Congressman Van Zandt, and 
the statements they made on the floor of the House in support of 
their proposals, page 1359, Congressional Record, February 3, 1958. 
[believe the kind of scholarship which they propose, which are planned 
to start a chain reaction, have much to be said for them. I support 
these bills. 

I want to thank this committee for giving me this time. 

I conclude as I started by stating that you have before you one 
of the most important matters that face our society today. Federal 
funds can help, but they can also badly damage our basically sound 
educational system. It requires knowledge and wisdom to choose 
the proper programs. Only hard work will produce the necessary 
knowledge. The wisdom can only come from exposing the problems 
toour society. 

Time has shown that the best wisdom in any society is the collec- 
tive wisdom, not that of any small group or segment, and your com- 
mittee, by holding these hearings, is artenoen the necessary public 
service. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exurorr. Thank you very much, Congressman Curtis. 

Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. I have just one question, Mr. Curtis. 

You made some rather serious charges about the peacetime draft 
as it relates to our total educational program. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGovern. Do you think that the time may have come for us 
to consider the possibility of ending the peacetime draft ¢ 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, I think the thing should be appraised on the basis 
of the need of the Military Establishment for personnel. I am satis- 
fied a real examination into the way the peacetime draft has been 
functioning will cause you to find that the objective is not getting the 
personnel needed, but, rather, it is deliberately set on a turnover basis 
so that they are trying to get in as many people as they can to have 
2 or 3 years’ military experience, as they call it, so that they will go 
back into society following out the theory of UMT. 

That is not, as I understand it, the purpose of the peacetime draft. 
The peacetime draft is to give the needed personnel to the military. 

Those are two entirely different objectives, and it is the fact that 
they have been following the other objective that has produced the 
damage that I suggest does exist to our educational system. 

Mr. McGovern. I was wondering if some of these things may have 
been in the mind of Mr. Stevenson during the 1956 campaign when 
he offered a suggestion that we might reexamine the peacetime draft. 
_ Mr. Curtis. They could easily have been, and it was not, in my 
judgment, the proper time to propose a thing that was this complicated 
and required objective study be because, as I have presented to the 
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committee, I have reached these conclusions from the limited stud 

I have made, but I recognize that these are very serious and fap. 

reaching things, and my opinions or conclusions may be wrong; but 
I do believe that there are enough people like myself who have tried 
to study this who have come to this conclusion and that that warrants 
this subcommittee or somebody making an objective study into this 
to see if those charges are not well-founded. I think they are, 

Everyone here knows there is not a young man anywhere in the 
United States who has not had his program as to what he is going to 
do, what career he is going to follow, whether he is going to colle 
or what he is going to do, disrupted by the manner in which the peace. 
time draft law has been administered. 

Mr. McGovern. I thank the gentleman. 

I think you have raised some very important questions that deseryg 
very careful scrutiny. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Extiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. It seems to me, Mr. Curtis, that you are just the man 
to father a bill and get it going so as to give us the responsibility. We 
have no bills now pending that would enable us to go into most of the 
subject matter you have covered. 

I certainly agree with you that we are duplicating a lot of work, 
failing to utilize the normal machinery of education, setting up 
artificial situations, all along the line. It ought to be gone into. 

Now, how do we do it? Thatis the question. 

Lir. Curtis. Well, one technique, of course, is to introduce a bill, 
I will be honest with you. As we all do on our committees, you are 
primarily directing your attention to your work, so, as you will notice 
with the bills that I have introduced in Ways and Means. I can help 
the educational program as I see it on bills there. 

To draft a specific bill on this subject, I am not sure is timely. I 
am a great believer in holding hearings first to get information, 
although you can put in a bill to do that. 

For example, when I was made chairman of the subcommittee to 
figure out how to tax life insurance companies, I did not introducaa 
bill. I had our committee hold public hearings on the general subject 
to get the material out, and then we introduced a bill “and then held 
further hearings on the specific bill. 

I think in this area it is serious enough. There has not been, as 
nearly as I can find out, any real definitive study made, and therefore, 
what I am really suggesting is a staff study, which is one technique; 
then, on the basis of the staff study and a report of the staff, hold 
public hearings on what the staff has found. That is a tee hnique We 
have found very valuable in the Joint Economic Committee, of having 
the staff review the area, pick out the problems and the things that 
are at issue, publish that and then hold hearings on the staff-report. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know whether there are many Members be- 
sides yourself informed on this subject, or who have convictions 
about it ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, there are a number, and I would say that most 
of the younger Members of Congress who had lengthy service in 
World War IT have reached conclusions somewhat along these lines. 
I can suggest Congressman Brownson of Indianapolis, who was 5 
years in the Army, and has continued his interest in the Reserve pro- 
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am, as one. I know there are many, and I could certainly supply 
a list of those names. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that would be important. 

Mr. Curtis. Incidentally, I would like to call the committee’s at- 
tention to the fact that I was talking with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Secretary Folsom. In fact, I had lunch with 
him and his top executives. I do not think it is out of order to men- 
tion the point we discussed. 

I raised this whole question of vocational education. I said, “What 
study has been made down in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the subject of the vocational training that the mili- 
tary have moved into,” and the Secretary told me that they had 
made no study because they had no jurisdiction. 

I pointed out that just because you put a uniform on, it does not 
mean that you have altered necessarily what is going on; that if you 
go, as I have gone, through many of the vocational educational class- 
rooms run by the military, you will find that they are identical with 
the vocational education classrooms in our civilian society, with one 
difference: That the military has much more plush classrooms and 
better equipment, but it is the same program. The military is com- 
peting for the teaching personnel with our civilian educational system, 
which further indicates that this is a duplication. 

Mr. Gwinn. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxirorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I would say Mr. Curtis represents George Santa- 
yana’s character, The Last Puritan in Congress of the intellectual 
conservative, and I certainly enjoyed his statement. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ex.izorr. The gentleman from Delaware, Mr. Haskell. 

Mr. Hasxett. I would like to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. This subcommittee appreciates your kindness and help 
very much, Mr. Curtis. You have brought us matters that have stimu- 
lated our thinking in this field, and I want to say that I have been par- 
ticularly interested in what you had to say about the loan portion of 
this program. 

Wethank you very much. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, sir. 

(Supplemental information furnished by the witness follows: ) 

From the economic point of view, education is an important kind of capital 
investment. The investment takes the form of human characteristics instead 
of bricks, mortar, and machinery. The effect on production, however, is the 
same. For this reason the education our people have received may properly be 


regarded as one of our greatest national assets. And the process of educating 
the young may be regarded as our most potent form of capital investment. 


TABLE 1.—Median income in 1949, for males 14 years old and over, by years of 
school completed 

Median Median 

Years of school completed : income | Years of school completed—Con. *mcome 


Te 00 Be. Sess ie ee 3, 522 
16 or more 
NoOTR.—Data for table 1 and related text discussion are from the Statistical Abstract 


for 1957, tables 130 and 258, and from the U. S. Department of Commerce, Historical 
Statistics, series D77-—89. 
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The mere abilities to read, write, and calculate are of great importance fo 
those who are to enter industrial employment or to conduct modern agricultur 
To be able to read signs, or to comprehend written instructions, or to carry 
simple calculations are obvious requisites to almost any kind of skill. A rug. 
mentary knowledge of science has innumerable applications in everyday life 
Training in manual arts, household management, agriculture, and other skill 
have of course a direct bearing on productivity. 

Mr. Extiorr. Our next witness is Dr. Edward Teller. Dr. Teller, 
as is generally known, is a physicist at the Radiation Laboratory 
the University of California at Berkeley. He is noted throughout the 
world for his attainments in science and, above all, of course, for the 
role which he played in the development of the hydrogen bomb. 

Dr. Teller, this committee is complimented by your coming, and 
we are looking forward with great interest to what you may say to 
us. You can say it in any manner that you care to use. If you have 
a statement, you may read it. If you want to summarize, you may, 
Proceed in the manner, however, you deem best. 
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Dr. Texter. Mr. Chairman, thank you for your very kind words, | spon 
Gentlemen, I am sorry I do not have a written statement. Ihaye | As 

a few remarks which I would like to make. in ol 
I would like to start by saying that you are asking me to testify | sire 
on a matter in which I am not an expert. I would like to say quite | mati 
a few things, because I have been worried about trends which look | falle 
to me quite dangerous. I have a little experience, but no expertness, | norm 
I had the honor to testify a few weeks ago before Senator Hill's } shou 
committee, and at that time I talked mostly, I believe almost exelu. | orm 
sively, about education in our elementary schools and high schools, | 
I did so because I believe that our greatest difficulties, our greatest | sigh 
shortcomings, are in the elementary and high schools, and that we | that 
we to try to apply corrective measures there more than anywhere hh 
else. _ | ws 
I know that you are considering a number of extremely important | We! 
bills which I have studied to some extent, but I must confess that, not | side 
being an expert either in education or in legislative matters, I am T 
afraid that any attempt on my part to offer quite specific comments | Thi 
would probably not be valuable. I would, therefore, like to talk more | lite 
about generalities, with your permission. I should like to repeat quite | 0 
briefly some of the things about elementary and high-school education frie 
and then come to talk about higher education, which I think is at | 4 
present more in the focus of your attention. wh 
Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. ma 
Mr. TettER. Now, to my mind, there is a very great danger in the | ™ 
competition which Russia is offering to us. I think it would be or] 
extremely foolish to minimize this danger. It would be foolish be- I 
cause education is a long-drawn-out process. If we make mistakes, | 0 
and if, as a consequence of these mistakes, we see the Russians forging Ru 
ahead, and if we have neglected the education of our young people, | “! 
then our deficiencies will not be corrected for a decade or two. c 
There are already today danger signs, and very grave danger signs. ad. 


Russian technical efforts, particularly in the field of applied sciences, 
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shich has been not at all serious in 1945, are now at a level where they 
an be matched by no one except by ourselves; and if that trend con- 
tin oo is no doubt about it that 10 years from now we shall be 
behind. 
The time which is needed in planning, constructing, and mass- 
ucing an airplane is quite long. But the lead time in producing 
rally competent people is longer still and, with our having seen what 
ye have seen, I think we cannot be slow in applying most determined 
wrrective measures. 

Now, I would certainly not like to sing the praises of the Russian 
duecational system, certainly not in every respect. They are achieving 
iheir results by the onerous methods of competition and the crueler 
methods of coercion. They are driving on their population and they 
we driving on their young people, too, with the whip and, far from 
yanting to do the same thing with our own children, I do believe that 
ducation is much too beautiful a thing to be crammed down any 
reluctant throat. 

I think that we have to achieve what we must achieve by methods 
appropriate to our democratic way of living, and I think these results 
an be achieved. I believe that the highest results always come from 
spontaneity and not from necessity. 

As a piece of general philosophy, I should like to add, however, that 
nour democracy we have too often been led by the needs and the de- 
sire of the average man and, if I may use a thoroughly unmathe- 
matical expression, this has led to a situation where our average has 
fallen below the average. I believe that it should be considered a 
normal achievement in any person and in any child that he or she 
should excel in a particular field, whether it be history or painting 
or mathematics. 

The feeling that I can do something much better than anyone in 
sight is a great source of satisfaction and not the kind of satisfaction 
that leads to inactivity. 

In continuing to compare ourselves with the Russians, I would like 
tosay that there is one point where the Russians have done better than 
we have and where this comparison must turn out painful to our own 
side, I think that nothing is gained by minimizing this. 

The Russians have a very high respect for scientific achievement, 
This is evident in what they have accomplished. It is evident in the 
literature that comes out of Russia. It is also evident from the 
stories that we hear from our many friends, from some of my scientific 
friends who have visited in Russia. They find that they are welcome 
and that they can talk with the man in the street, but those of them 
who can talk Russian, and there are not many but a few, find that the 
moment they say “I am a scientist,” that kind reception turns into 
an enthusiastic one. Nothing similar to that have I ever encountered 
or heard of in this country. 

I also should like to say that there is a general hope throughout 
our country that education as it is proceeding in Russia will liberate 
Russia. I certainly would say that education and intellectual ac- 
complishments, wherever they occur, even when they occur in Russia, 
are something that we must welcome; but to place too many of our 
hopes on any idea that the Russian system through its technical and 
educational procedures will be self-correcting, this hope I personally 
do not have. 
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Let me give you an illustration why I do not have such a hope, 

Some of us have gotten into discussions with visiting Russian 
scientists, and our visiting scientists in Russia have gotten into dis. 
cussions and very often on political matters. One statement we 
hear repeated from our Russian colleagues is this: “What do you 
want? What are you criticizing us for’ We have freedom of 
speech in Russia.” 

When you talk to such a person, it is obvious that he is honest, 
It is obvious that he means it. Now, this is, of course, absurd. We 
know perfectly well that there is no freedom of speech in Russia, 
Then when you go into this matter and discuss it with them a little 
bit, it turns out that what they mean is something very concrete and 
very simple, but also something very different from what we’ mean 
when we talk about freedom of speech. 

A few years ago in Russia, there has been very crude and very 
senseless persecution of certain scientific ideas. Of these, the best 
known is the Lysenko case where modern achievements were ruled 
out as unholy simply because the books of Marx and Engels did 
not contain them. This idiotic mispractice, which has not been 
limited to the fields of genetics, but which has affected great portions 
of Russian science, this idiotic malpractice has been discontinued 
and Russian science is now essentially free. 

This, incidentally, only gives us additional reason to worry, be- 
cause, if they had been effective up to now, how successful are they 
going to be from now on / 

These Russian scientists were talking about the fact that ii inacters 
of science they can now say whatever they like. The idea that they 
may criticize their Government in political matters did not even 
occur to ticm. If we say that we can do it, they just laugh. They 
believe that we are hypocrites. In a part of the world which has 
been from the times of Genghis Khan under a tyrannical rule, the 
idea that the individual can say what he chooses in matters of poli- 
tics and matters of importance is to them an impossibility. That 
this system will be changed, that this tradition will be abandoned 
within a short time due to some technical competence of a small per- 
centage of their people, seems to me wholly unrealistic. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, outside of their field, they may be like we are. 
They do-not care much about the political life. Therefore, they do 
not care to exercise freedom. 

Mr. Tewuer. I believe that this is so. I also believe, however, that 
they have been taught that it is not good for them to exercise this 
sort of freedom and therefore, in the minds of most persons, an 
expression of opinion in this sense, an expression different from what 
they read in the newspapers, what they are supposed to say just does 
not occur to them. It is not done. It is not right. It is not possi- 
ble. No one ever heard of such a thing. 

This at least is my impression and my opinion. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would be a good excuse for a lot of our folks if 
they had that kind of background. They would not have to take 
any interest in politics. 

Mr. Tettrr. Sir, I have been educated in a different country and I 
must say that the interest that the common man in America has for 
politics and the feeling of some responsibility has impressed me. The 
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jnowledge of the average man may not be very deep and very 
thorough, but he has some knowledge, and in other parts of the world 
this is not so. 

[ would like to talk perhaps about the situation in elementary and 
high schools just for a moment, not so much to repeat the fact which 
ig obvious, that we are not stimulating excellence but just. mediocrity, 
but. that we are encouraging mediocrity rather than stimulating excel- 
lence, a thing I have implicitly said, and I do not want to belabor it 


W. 

I would rather like to talk about at least some possible ways in 
which we can help in the present situation. 

In the Elliott-Hill bill, and also in the administration bill, I have 
gen some proposals about counseling in our high-school system. I 
think that to have highly qualified people in the fields of mathe- 
matics, sciences, and some matters connected with engineering, if 
there are such counselors who can make the rounds who can pick out 
the gifted student, give him some guidance, stimulate his interest, I 
think these are excellent ideas. I do not believe that they are the only 
things that we can do, but it seems to me that this counseling service 
could develop into a very long step in the right direction, and I cer- 
tainly hope that this feature of the pending bills will be enacted into 
legislation. 

I also believe that we are in very bad need of summer schcols for 
our teachers. Our high-school teachers and our elementary school- 
teachers are badly deficient in knowledge in the sciences, and ! meson 
the physical sciences where our great need happens to lie, not. biolocy 
but the physical sciences. They are deficient in that. They are de- 
ficient in mathematics. 

A child’s mind is much more receptive to abstract thinking than 
the mind of an adult. Abstract thinking is in many ways like a 
gme. It is a fact that many of the world’s most outstanding mathe- 
maticians and theorists made their great contributions below 30 years 
ofage, some of them when they were younger than 20. 

Among the latter, I should mention the greatest mathematician of 
all, the mane Gauss; also the great French mathematician, Galois, 
who was killed in a duel when he was 21 years of age, and by that 
time had made the most outstanding contributions to mathematics. 

Among other names with which you are thoroughly familiar, .al- 
though they did their work a little later, but still well before their 
sth birth ay, I should mention Albert Einstein, Neils Bohr, Isaac 
Newton. 

Our educational system does not take advantage of this great 
propensity of young minds in science. Talent, to my mind, is not 
wmething that exists or does not exist. It is not a mental power as 
ome too simple representation of aptitude tests would have it. 
Talent is something like a very great and specialized interest. It is 
like falling in love, but if you don’t know of a subject, you cannot 
fall in love with it. 

It is not too early for a child of 10 to be interested in mathematics. 
He should begin to be exposed to it in the form of puzzles when he 
is6 years old, yet the single high-school teacher who is guiding him 
probably has not a ghost of an idea what mathematical or physical 
siences are about, 
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I think that summer schools not only for our high-school teachey 
but also for our elementary school teachers are very important; ] 
furthermore believe that in these summer schools the studies that 
have to be not only stressed, but I would say exclusively consid 
are the studies of subject matter in particular in neglected fields of 
physical sciences and of mathematics. 

e are living in a world which is transformed by science from 
decade to decade. Yet our children remain ignorant and all of usar 
largely ignorant about matters which make our society click, at least 
as far as the material aspects are concerned. 

And we furthermore remain ignorant about the great amusement 
value which is in a way the same thing as the great intellectual value 
that you can derive if you begin to look into the details of the a 
not only of our machines but of big functioning universe of whi 
we are a part. 

We do not have a well-rounded education because we remain ignor. 
ant of science. And most of our teachers themselves are ignorant of 
science. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Teller, may I interrupt there? 

Mr. Tetter. Certainly. 

Mr. Extiorr. We hear a great deal in this subcommittee about the 
fact that if you emphasize the physical sciences now in the teaching 
in the schools and counseling and guidance, you will neglect the hu- 
manities, so-called, in so doing and create an imbalance in favor of the 
sciences that will not be good. 

I would like to have your comment on that. 

Mr. Teter. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for your question, 
and I should indeed like to comment on it. I should like to comment 


on it in three parts. 

First, I would like to say that we are in danger, and I will say in 
mortal danger, because the Russians are overtaking us in the physical 
sciences in this one special field. 

To my mind, this is an emergency. It is not an emergency which 


will make itself felt in a year, but it will make itself felt in 10 years, 
and then it will be too late. 

The second part of my answer is that there exists today an imbalance 
which has to be corrected. I heard once the statement that nuclear 
tests could tilt the earth axis by as much, if I remember the figure 
correctly, as 27 degrees. 

Now, in science, this is as mistaken a statement as if somebody. in 
history would have said, “Well, Alexander the Great, yes, I heard of 
him. He was one of the best generals that Napoleon ever had.” 

It is an absurdity that one of our best people can make so mistaken 
a statement. It shows how much off balance we are today. 

The third remark I would like to make is this: In my own limited 
field I have often seen that if you strengthen one kind of research, one 
kind of worthwhile endeavor, it will not weaken the other. It will 
stimulate it. 

One of my good and much honored friends, Dr. Lawrence, I have 
admired for many reasons, but perhaps more for this reason, that 
whenever the question comes up that another institute should get an 
excellent piece of apparatus, you sometimes are apt to say, “Well, 
we are better in Berkeley. We should get that piece of apparatus.” 
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But Lawrence says, “That’s a worthwhile thing. Let the others have 
it. If they get it, we will get it, too, sooner or later.” 

I think that if a person sees a need in, let us say, the teaching of 
pistory, he should present this need. If, instead of presenting his 
own needs, he opposes the need of another field because he imagines 
that this will hurt him in the long run, then I think he is narrow- 
minded. Fy ae 

Will you accept this as an answer to your question, sir / 

Mr. Exutorr. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, may I further bring out that point? 

Then, if we stimulate our research in science in order to meet a 
threat, or if we respond to the stimuli to improve ourselves in research 
and science to meet even a Russian threat, it would follow from your 
argument that that will stimulate our learning and interest in scholar- 
ships generally. 

Mr. Treier. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Whatever the motive that we may have then to em- 
phasize scholarships, the result must be good generally. 

Mr. Te.ier. I believe so, because in science we have learned a num- 
ber of very wonderful things which are important not only because 
they can produce more practical or more destructive machines, but 
which are important also because they are most surprising and throw 
anew light on the universe around us. 

The ideas of relativity, the ideas of the structure of the atom are 
by no means as difficult and as inaccessible to the common man as they 
are represented to be. 

I think that these subjects are and should be of great stimulation 
to the philosopher and, from thereon, to many other people in our 
society, including perhaps, maybe, even the poet. 

I believe firmly in the unity of the intellectual effort, and you cannot 
help one field without helping all of them. 

emning perhaps to immediate — matters for a moment, 
I would perhaps like to take the liberty of repeating before you a 
suggestion which I made before Senator Hill’s committee. I am 
not certain that this is a good suggestion, but something like it might 
be worth while. This is something to remedy, quickly at a small 
cost and, yet, to some extent at least at the moment, effectively, one 
of the great deficiencies, namely, the deficiency that we are so badly 
underpaying teachers. 

I would like to formulate this proposal for the special field of 
mathematics and the physical sciences, because that is where the 
desperate need lies, and that is the field in which I am competent. 
Iam limiting it for these reasons only. 

I would like to suggest the extablihshnts of an honor society of 
science teachers. If a teacher is elected into the honor society he 
will have no additional duties. But, apart from the honor, he will 

w an honorarium which is equal to his salary as a teacher. He 
will double his salary, and, yet, he will get this comfortable amount 
of money only as long as he remains a high school teacher or an ele- 
mentary school teacher. 

The way I would select these people is perhaps a little unorthodox, 
but I would want to select them approximately along such a line: 
I would do it by competition, not between the teachers but between 
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the kids. We have all kinds of science fairs and science competitions 
which the kids take because it is fun. This is a good thing. We 
should have more of it. That teacher who produces a particularly 
great number of big winners and little winners and runnersup ig the 
one whom we want to have. I don’t care by what method he pro. 
duces these outstanding results as long as the results are produced, 
I believe that it will be soon found that the best way of produej 
these results is by awakening the interest of the children, and ope 
of the important advantages of the proposal is that the teachers wil] 
be on the lookout for the kind of talent, the kind of falling-in-loyg 
which is an unmistakable sign in a child that he can go far. 

It is this excellence in a particular field which I think is so valu 
and if we take the most successful 5 or 10 percent of our elementa 
school and high school teachers, then I believe that we, with a bi 
but limited amount of money, can produce a very great deal of : 
and even a smaller percentage of our teachers in this honor society 
might already begin to produce the right results if the best ones are 
indeed selected. 

I am afraid I have spent too much time on matters other than higher 
education. I have done it because I believe that, comparatively 
speaking, our higher education is in good shape. Our colleges and 
universities are generally good, if not uniformly excellent. They can 
be improved. They must be improved. 

However, I think that the most tragic situation and the most des- 
perate need for reform is not in this field. 

I would like to talk about a number of concrete questions which 
have come up and on which I feel that I should comment to the best 
of my ability, even though some of the things I may say may turn out 


to be indecisive, and other things may turn out to be just mistaken, 

First of all, there is a lot of attention paid to the question of schol- 
arships for a college education and for undergraduate studies in 
general. It is obvious that this is an important question. I hearda 
lot of debates and I have not made up my mind who is right. Some 
say that this is the clue to our whole higher education. Some say— 
and I tend to believe it to some extent at least—that the top 10 = 

the 


cent of our young people already find it possible to carry on their 
education; that, of the top 10 percent, 80 or 90 percent carry on any- 
way. Yet I feel that creating more scholarships, while not the most 
important point, is still an important and worthwhile thing. 

s to the number of these scholarships, I understand that the 
administration bill is talking about 10,000 per year whereas the Elli- 
ott-Hill bill is proposing 40,000 per year. 

My feeling is that if this measure is at all necessary—and I think 
there are good reasons to believe that it is—I would favor the bigger 
number. 

That may seem inconsistent on my part, but my reasoning goes like 
this: 

We had a few years ago a law which I thought was a very good one, 
the GI bill of rights, and this law took care of many of the things 
which these scholarships would accomplish. The GI bill of rights 
took care of a much greater number of students than either of these 
two bills. Yet it was during the very years that the GI bill of rights 
was in force that the Russians were very rapidly gaining on us i 
education. 
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I am saying this because I feel sure that, whether the scholarships 
are needed or not, they are not the only remedy. I am saying it, 
furthermore, because I believe that such scholarships will be really 
helpful only if, at least in some features, the bill will do better than 
the GI bill of rights, because, in sheer numbers, even the 40,000 per 
ear would not come up to the standard of the GI bill. 
The kind of thing that you can do in order to have the scholarship 
rogram really give the maximum benefits would be to have a careful 
lection of the people who are eligible, and I know that this is in the 
lan. I believe that this is an extremely important point of view 

which must receive a lot of attention. 

I have heard another proposal which I think is an intelligent one, 
although it is a complicated question and I am not sure of it. 

I understand that many of our really good people drop out not 
when they finish high school but earlier. 

By this I do not mean that some of our best kids do not finish high 
shool. They do. However, by the time they are juniors in high 
school, and some of them even by the time they are sophomores, they 
realize that, because of some reason or other, like a family reason or 
financial reason, they just cannot afford to go to college. That is not 
for them. So their interest goes into other directions. They know 
there are scholarships available, but who knows whether this particu- 
lar kid will get it, and he says, “I will just have to go out and work 
formyself. I cannot do this.” 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, may that not be because of what you have 
already mentioned—a lack of interest and enthusiasm for scholar- 
ships ¢ 

Mr. Texuer. I believe that is so, indeed. I agree with you, but I 
would specifically want to propose that some of these scholarships, a 
certain fraction of them, be earmarked for or promised to a student 
not when he leaves high school but, let us say, at the end of his sopho- 
more year. 

You might say to a number of kids in needy circumstances who 
had up to then an excellent record in school, “If you maintain your 
record, then by the time you are out of high school a scholarship will 
be available to you.” 

Mr. Warnwricnr. I do not quite follow that. Do you mean that 
you tak a gifted child who is, say, a sophomore in high school 

Mr. Tetter. Who has finished his sophomore year. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Do you mean that funds should be granted to 
him at that time because he is in a position where, say, he has to quit 
high school and go to work ? 

Mr. Tetier. No, sir, that is not what I meant. 

He should not get any money. He should get a promise. 

Mr. Warnwricut. That would be an incentive to keep him going. 

Mr. Teter. Yes, just the incentive. 

If he maintains his record, then at the end of his high school edu- 
tation he will get this scholarship without any further questions asked. 

Am I making myself clear? 

Mr. Warnwricut. Yes. 

Many scholarships are given in current practice today by the vari- 
ous universities, including the university I went to, at the end of the 
student’s junior year in high school. 
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Mr. Tretxer. I heard complaints at the University of Califorpi, 
admissions office that, for instance, in California at least we do hot 
have that system, and we are suffering from it. That is the reagg, 
why I mentioned it. 

: _ Haske. Are these scholarships to be based on need and merit 
oth ? 

Mr. Teter. I would like to say that I don’t want to get into the 
difficult question of need generally, but I would say that if you gooy 
of your way in promising a scholarship early if a kid has ability, if 
he has the money, but his interest veers away from a college educa. 
tion, I doubt that the scholarship will make any difference to him, 

I think that I could say a lot in favor of giving the scholarships jn 
the end on the basis of merit alone and not of need. I can also 
on the other side, but in this case, where I talk about the sophomoms, 
I am trying to remedy a really existing trouble which arises from 
the fact of need, and for that reason, in this special case, I would base 
it on need and merit; yes. 

Mr. Exusorr. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Hott. Dr. Teller, I am from California, and I agree with you, 
A lot of youngsters lose when they get to be seniors. What concems 
me, however, and other folks testifying before this subcommittee— 
and I am a visitor; I am not a member of this subcommittee—is how 
you go about selecting these youngsters. 

Mr. Tetier. Yes, sir. I do not know. 

Mr. Horr. Here is another problem this committee faces: 

Some folks have said, in very high scientific places—I think one 
of them was Admiral Rickover—‘Don’t bother to stimulate the local 
school authorities or the State.” 

What concerns me under our system versus the Russian system is 
there is a lot of good talent lying dormant in our State educational 
system, in our local school system. How do we, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, without the Government taking over as a czar, stimulate 
that activity so they find these sophomores and give these scholar- 
ships? Do you have any recommendations along that line? 

Mr. Teter. I wish I would have. I will try to talk about it for 
a moment, but I must say it is an awfully difficult question. 

Mr. Hotr. I do not want to interrupt your train of thought, 

Mr. Trier. No, you are not, and I am very grateful for your 
question. 

I would say this: Tests are an indication; they are not more than 
that. They test speed and presence of mind. These are qualities 
which are important in many walks of life, but not in science. Never- 
theless, tests are the only objective indications we have at present, 
and, therefore, to some extent, we will have to rely on them. 

There are other things. We can look at the school record. We 
could look at the recommendations from teachers, and these are very 
important things. I would rely on those. I would rely on accomplish- 
ment in examinations, not tests. After all, what a child already knows 
is due to his past interest, and that is an indication of how good he 
might become. The old-fashioned method of examinations on sub- 
ject matters is a good way to stimulate people and to select those who 
have a real interest. 
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I know that this is not a good answer. It is the best I know how to 

ive at the moment. 

Mr. Horr. It is the best we have here, too. Thank you. 

Mr. Tetier. Thank you, sir. 

[ would like to say a number of other things, and, in particular, I 
have listened with great interest to your discussion here a short time 

about the question of military service. This is a difficult question 
and I don’t want to go into it at all in a general way, but I would 
like to make a very special and limited suggestion which I think 
might be practical and easy. 

Je are in desperate need of physical science students and mathe- 
matics students. These two fields are closely connected. I would also 
add engineering, the three making essentially one unit—physical 
gience, engineering and mathematics. We are in desperate need of 
these people in our government laboratories dealing with military 
matters. We are, furthermore, in desperate need of these people as 
teachers in high schools and elementary schools. 

I would like to propose that, if a person has an advanced degree 
in any of these subjects, that is, if he has a masters or a doctors de- 

» m engineering, physical science or mathematics, then he should 
Dot deferred but exempted from military service, provided that he 
does something for the Nation instead of the military service. And I 
would propose that what he may do, instead of the military service, 
would be either that he work for 2 years in a Government laboratory 
where defense matters are handled, or that he teach in high school or 
dementary school for 2 years. This would be a civilian occupation 
and, for most people, a more agreeable thing. 

He would get better pay than if he would join our Armed Forces. 
He would have more freedom and, most of all, he would do things that 
directly advance him in his career. Furthermore, he would not be so 
exempted unless a school or a Government laboratory is asking for 
him; and if they are not satisfied with him and they discharge him, 
then, of course, he would not have escaped, under the present. condi- 
tions, his obligations to do military service. But, if he is needed and 
if he is wanted and he is willing to do that, then I think he is per- 
forming a much more needed and much more urgent service, wad. at 
the same time, all of this might help to give a little bit more prestige 
toa general kind of occupation, working in our Government labora- 
tories and teaching science to our kids. 

These are two things which do not even have the little glamor that 
sometimes attaches to basic science. I think these are the fields in 
which we need help most desperately, and I think that might be at 
kast a temporary measure in which we could provide relief immedi- 
ately. 

_I would like to come to a few other points which I consider quite 
mportant, although they might be difficult or impossible to enact into 
law. 

Thave essentially three things on my mind which I want to mention 
quickly. One is a question of foreign students. 

_ We have in this country more than 3 million of our own kids study- 
ig In our colleges and universities. We also have some foreign stu- 
dents here. I understand that the approximate number—please do 
tot hold me to it as it is not based on detailed research, and I got the 
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information as quickly and as easily as I could, and I believe it ig ng 
completely mistaken—is 30,000. But I may be mistaken. 

This is 1 percent. This is too little. 

I believe that contact between our children and children of othe 
countries, our youngsters and youngsters of other countries, and, 
precisely, contact on the level of higher education in our colleges ang 
universities, would be one of the most effective things we could do ty 
produce a beneficial effect for our country and for the whole world, 

I told you—and this is true not only of the Russians but of many 
other people too—that if we tell them we have freedom in this coup. 
try, they don’t understand what we are talking about because they 
do not have the same condition. 

I have often seen that, because of the long and wonderful tradition 
of freedom in this country, we have forgotten how exceptional this 
freedom is, and only by bringing people over here and showing them 
in really great detail can they begin to realize what we have here. At 
the same time, we are not going to survive in the coming difficult 
decades unless we, and particularly our most gifted children, have 
a thorough understanding of what is going on abroad and what is ip 
the minds of the talented people abroad. 

This is a two-way street. We need much more mutual under 
standing. 

I would like to see that additional 100,000 students from abroad 
be maintained in this country. By maintain I mean not 100,000 per 
year, but that the number of additional students be built up and kept 
at a level of approximately 100,000, increasing the total number to 
maybe 130,000, something like 4 percent of our own students, 

This will require money. I think that this money will be exceed- 
ingly well spent. I think that the need is very great indeed. 

Incidentally, I would say that if this is supplemented by sendi 
our children abroad, this is a very important measure, and I woul 
by no means, want to limit the proposal to science students. 

If, incidentally, these young gifted children from abroad get job 
offers here and, in the end, stay here, I would not be opposed to it. I 
myself came to this country when I was relatively young, and I am 
very happy that I was given the opportunity to stay here, and for me 
to argue that this is a wrong procedure would be most inappropriate 
indeed. 

However, if many of these children go back to their countries they 
will be ambassadors of good will, and I am sure that they will bea 
most valuable asset that we will have acquired. 

I neglected to say one thing a little bit earlier, and I will mention 
it here out of context. 

I said that I have some doubts about scholarships, although I rather 
believe that it is a good idea. 

I have no doubt whatsoever about fellowships. Many of our young 
people marry while they are studying and do not wait for advan 
age, and I think that this is a good idea. This, however, puts a con- 
siderable amount of pressure on them, and many of them do not finish 
their educations, probably because the financial and home pressule 
on them is too great. 

Postgraduate fellowships are among the most important things that 
I can think of. I would like to see these given under a quite flexible 
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Jan, and I cannot tell you in what way they can be best given and 
administered. But the kind of number you mentioned in your bill, 
sir, 1,000 to 1,500 per year, 1s, to my mind, a minimum number. i 
think, if at all, more of that kind should be going on, and if that is 
subtracted from the scholarships, I certainly would not mind. 

I would like to mention two other general things. One is I would 
like to stress the great technical need which we have, and in this matter 
[think I can talk from firsthand experience. 

In pure science we are still, as far as I can see, ahead of the Rus- 
sians, although we may lose this lead. 

Mr. Exasorr. Would you define pure science right there as you 
mean it ? 

Mr. Trier. Pure science is something which I like very much, 
which is my field. It is research arising from intellectual curiosity. 

You are working in pure science when you are working and working 
very hard in order to find out things so that you know how the world 
hangs together, and you do it without any kind of consideration of 
whether it ever will lead to any useful result. 

It usually turns out that such endeavors pay off and pay off much 
more greatly than those things which you set out to do with a definite 
aimin mind. Weare generally good at it, although pure science has 
been fragmented to too great an extent. We have too many specialists 
and there is too little contact at the base. We have developed into a 
reat number of special kinds of highbrows who do not even any 
onger talk to each other. Every little group goes off in his corner 
andcooks hisown soup. ‘Thisisa pity. 

We also still have a respectable number of engineers, although there 
we may be slipping compared to the numbers that are educated in 
Russia. Where we are really short, however, is in applied science. 
The engineers are usually pushed into a practical direction where 
they want to get results and where they do not care very much about 
getting deeply into the scientific foundations. The pure scientist 
turns up his nose at anything applied. This, I think, is wrong because 
the pure scientist can learn a lot from actually trying to get something 
accomplished. 

What I especially want to say is that this country has four good 
institutes where applied science 1s stressed. These are the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the California Institute of Technology, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Case Institute. They are 
good, but they are not sufficient. We need more of the same kind 
and more stress on this in our universities. We need to cultivate the 
field which is somewhere in the middle between mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, and engineering. 

Let me give you an example. We are great in solid state physics, 
and we have found beautiful methods, which I am most interested in, 
as to how nuclei orient their spins within solids. Please don’t ask 
me to explain what all this is. It is something very interesting and 
something not terribly practical at the present time. 

But we know very little about the corrosion of metals. The Rus- 
sans probably today are better in metallurgy and corrosion studies 
than we are. The engineer does it by traditional methods, by old- 
fashioned tests, and stops there and does not think about the structure 
of materials. The chemist goes on into the most modern theories of 
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chemical bonds. The physicist, having understood the properties of 
crystals in general, has proceeded by now to forget about it. Ast 
the person who really sits down and tries to say, “Now, why is this 
additive so important in making a substance heat resistant or chem. 
cally resistant,” the number of people who do that in a basic wa 

. . : ’ 
starting from the fundamentals and carrying it through to the pry. 
tical end, is tragically small. 

This is only an example and this example is the one which will deter. 
mine whether we shall or shall not make the best nuclear reactor, 
because that is a question of corrosion; and whether we shall or shalj 
not make the best missiles, because that is a question of high tempera. 
ture resistance of materials. Weare poor in this. 

I wonder whether there would be a possibility in establishing y 
national institute of applied science in which those parts of basic 
science are emphasized, which have most bearing on engineering and 
in which engineering problems are attacked with the best methods of 
modern science. We can do it without subtracting too much from 
existing institutions. We should establish such an institute with ve 
high salaries and great prestige, something like an institute of ad- 
vanced studies in the field of applied science. But the institute 
should also educate students—I would like to see the students in 
there from the undergraduate days on; because the young minds are 
the most important ones. In order to make all this possible without 
detracting too much from our strength in our other universities, ] 
would be very liberal in bringing in gifted young researchers, and 
I would also be liberal in inviting people from abroad. We have 
need for contacts, for more cooperation with applied scientists abroad. 

I have mentioned metallurgy. I would mention meteorology. I 
should mention oceanography. I could mention many other felds 
I could mention the very important field of modern computing 
methods in which we have made lots of progress, but in which lots 
more could be done. Automation is closely connected to it. There 
are many other things. All these should be cultivated in the institute 
of applied science. 

Mr. Haskxeiyi. Would not the training of a fundamental research 
scientist or pure scientist be the same as an applied research man! 
Would not his training necessarily flow from the same source? 

Mr. Tewurr. If you ask the question in a very formal sense, the 
answer is yes. If you extend the question to points of stimulation, 
points of emphasis, then I would say no. 

The way most of our children are brought up in is that they only 
see the fundamental stuff, and by the time they grow up, if they 
have been good in their field, it is firmly established in their mind 
that if they are good they will not do applied work. 

Mr. Hasxetx. I know you do not have the time now. Do you have 
a paper on this? 

Mr. Tetter. No, I do not. I am awfully sorry. However, the 
main point I am trying to make is this, that the influence a professor 
has on his student is very great. If his own interest is at least to 
some extent in the applied field, if he selects his examples from the 
applied field, it gives an entirely different color to education. 

Let me go into a special field—mathematics. There is an extremely 
interesting new field in mathematics in which I have been interested 
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and _— is popular among mathematicians today. Let me mention 
e of them. 
Mathematicians used to believe that there are only two possibilities 
in mathematics—a statement may be either true or untrue. It has 
been discovered that a statement might have the completely crazy 
perty that neither is it true nor is it untrue. At least neither 
alternative can be definitely proven. 
This is an extremely interesting part of mathematics which, how- 
ever, at present has no practical application whatsoever. Yet it is 
siphoning off an exceedingly great portion of our best mathematical 


minds. 

It should be encouraged, but the other field of what is called analy- 
sis, the methods by which real calculations can be performed, calcula- 
tions which are closely connected to the physical sciences, calculational 
methods which are, for instance, wonderfully pursued at New York 
University under Professor Couvant in his Applied Mathematics In- 
stitute, these fields suffer. 

Now, if these branches would be emphasized, if in engineering we 
would have a lot of reactor engineering, if in chemistry we would have 
a lot of metallurgy, if in physics we would have a lot of solid-state 

ysics which is connected with the disposition of atoms and what 

ppens in the surfaces between crystallites in a metal, if in mathe- 
matics we would emphasize calculational methods, I think we could 
very far. 

In Sher words, there are a lot of very important things which ap- 
plied institutions could do. These things are being emphasized in 
those four institutions which I mentioned, but I think that this is 
not enough. 

Mr. Haske. Would this institute concentrate on changing the cur- 
riculums and the teaching methods in the present universities, or would 
itbe an institute to train individuals? 

Mr. Tetter. I had in mind that it would be an institute to train 
individuals; an institute, furthermore, where a lot of applied research 
is going on for its own sake, and which thereby, both in research and 
education, should set a high standard, a point for which to shoot for 
other institutions and for the other universities as well. 

Mr. Gwinn. Doctor, it isa great treat to hear you. I just remarked 
to the chairman that I wonder why ‘such scientists and scholars as 
‘a do not write more so that at least Congressmen or people at that 
evel might know about these things, and so that persons with funds 
might be stimulated to give gifts to just such an institution as you 
are talking about, as they gave to California Tech and Massachusetts 
Tech. Maybe even taxpayers might be willing to support it. 

f Mr. Texter. Sir, we are trying to do our best. My day has only “25” 
ours. 

Mr. Hott. Mr. Chairman, if I might just comment. 

Dr. Teller, I just ran into what you are talking about. I am chair- 
man of the California Smog Committee. 

Mr. Tetier. A very important topic; lots more dangerous than fall- 
out, I can assure you. I mean it in the most literal sense of the word. 

Mr. Hour. When you mentioned meteorology it made me think 
of this: I had to gather together the Government bureaus that had 
to do with what is in the air. I had representatives of six bureaus 
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in my office, and none of them are coordinated at all in the Feder 
Government. 

Mr. Tretier. There is one more topic which I am very anxious to 
mention, and that is the topic of books. I do not suppose you realigg 
that technical books—I don’t mean books of popular science, but 
good, hard technical books—have a very much greater circulation 
in Russia than they have in this country, and they have had that 
greater circulation for decades. 

Please do not imagine that the Russians have gained their present 
advantage in the last few years. That has been a well-laid plan, 
and a lot of hard work has gone into it. 

The interest in Russia is greater. Also, books are cheaper. 

I have brought along a book which I have borrowed from a friend 
in the Atomic Energy Commission. This is a very excellent book, 
There are others of the same kind which are also very good. I don't 
want to advertise this book in preference to every other one, but I 
have used it for very many years. It has been first published in 1914 
And it has been reissued since then almost every year. It now con- 
tains a little bit more than 3,000 pages, and if I want to find help 
in properties of materials or look up some logarithms or find out 
almost any simple fact in physics or chemistry, that is what I look 
into. It is called Handbook of Chemistry and Physics. It is the 
88th edition, and everything about the book is wonderful except one 
thing—its price. That alsois wonderful. It is $12.50. 

This book should be selling for not more than $1, and it should be 
in the hands of every student, graduate or undergraduate, who is 
interested in the physical sciences. 

I am saying this not because I hope this will happen to this par- 
ticular book. I am saying it because I hope that this will happen 
to many good books. We must stimulate the writing of really good 
books. 

This is not a textbook. It is a reference book. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Who isthe publisher of that book ? 

Lae Tretier. The Chemical Rubber Publishing Co. in Cleveland, 
hio. 

I think that, by prizes and honors and a lot of publicity, one should 
encourage, federally encourage if need be, the writing of good books. 
And then one should, encourage the cheap distribution of good books. 
One should do this by any means, by using the Government printing 

ress, by buying up the really good books and issuing cheap editions, 
y subventions, by whatever legal means are possible. We must look 
to it that the really good books should be cheaply available so that our 
people should be able to build up inexpensively really good libraries. 

There is no possibility of really good science, really thorough science 
without a good library. Yet, in books we have priced ourselves out 
of the market. 

This is essentially all I want to say. I feel the need is urgent. I 
feel that the proposed reforms are good. I feel that there are many 
additional things that have to be considered. I feel that. lots of ex- 
perimentation has to go on, that many of our attempts will miscarty. 

I have the hope that, our many independent institutions of higher 
learning, our States with their different lower educational systems, 
will make many experiments in education. Some will succeed and 
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gme will fail. But in this manner we shall find out the best ways in 
ghich to give the best possible education to our children. 

But I do feel that we have come to the position where the Federal 
Government must understand where the need is greatest, and the Fed- 
eral Government must effectively help. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. 

Let me say to the members of our subcommittee here that Dr. 
Teller told me some time ago that he had a very important engage- 
ment at the Pentagon for which he would have to leave at 12 o’clock. 
We have kept him 3 or 4 minutes later. 

In view of the commitment I made to him, I wonder if, with the 
permission of the committee, he might be excused or if we could hold 
our questions down. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are we not going to be able to see the doctor any 
more? Is this goodby ? 

Mr. Tetuer. Sir, I have said everything I had on my mind. If 
you want to question me, I must say it is with very great regret that 
[have to rush off, but this appointment has been made some time ago 
with General White and I just must be there. I could come back 
this afternoon if you want me back for questioning. I am sure you 
ae more busy than I am. Probably I have already talked too much, 
and I don’t think I should be needed. But, if I am wanted, I will be 
here. 

Mr. Warnweicutr. Would that interfere with your afternoon plans? 

Mr. Teiter. I plan to go back to California at 11:55 tonight, and 
[hope you don’t keep me that long. 

Mr. Exxisorr. Dr. Teller, the membership of this subcommittee is 
deeply appreciative of the contribution you have made, and we wish 
you Godspeed and good luck. 

Mr. Teter. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Our committee will meet tomorrow morning at 10 
vclock, at which time the witnesses, the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Roosevelt, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Ashley, and Dr. J. C. 
Black of the Eastern Kentucky Teachers College of Richmond, Ky., 
will be heard. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 
a,m., Tuesday, March 4, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvuBCOMMITTEE ON SpectAL Epucation 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTIoNn, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:20 a. m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present (Subcommittee on Special Education): Representatives 
Elliott (chairman), Green, Wainwright, and Nicholson. (Subcom- 
mittee on General Education) : Representatives Bailey, Udall, Gwinn, 
and Lafore. 

Also present : Representatives Perkins and Roosevelt. 

Staff members present: Charles M. Ryan, general counsel; Ken- 
nedy W. Ward, assistant general counsel; Mary P. Allen, clerk (Sub- 
committee on Special Education), and Robert McCord, clerk (Sub- 
committee on General Education). 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education, meeting 
jointly with the Subcommitee on General Education, will be in order. 


Our first witness this morning is Representative Thomas L. Ashley 
of the Ninth Congressional District of Ohio. Congressman Ashley 
has manifested his interest in education by introducing H. R. 5763, 
a bill providing a program of scholarships for students in science and 
education. His bill is pending before the Subcommitee on Special 
Education now. 

You may proceed, Mr. Ashley, in any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Asuiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It isa privilege for me to 

= briefly before this subcommittee which in such a short period 
of time has gained a truly excellent reputation for the work which it is 
doing. 

Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, of the high caliber and very real quali- 
fications of the men and women who have already appeared before 
this committee, so let me say at the outset that I come here not as 
an expert in education, but simply as the author of a bill establishing 
anational scholarship program. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we do not have to be experts to be 
authors of very important legislation. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would like to say to the gentleman that I consider 
Members of Congress as being expert observers in the field of not only 
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education but economics and everything else with which they are Con. 
cerned in representing their constituents. 

Mr. Asuiry. I do not think I would take too much issue with the 
chairman on that. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this bill was first introduced mor 
than 2 years ago back in the presputnik era when Congress was mop 
concerned with classroom and school facilities than with the crying 
need for more teachers and scientists. 

Very briefly, my bill would create 50,000 scholarships a year for the 
next 10 years for students entering the field of education, 20,000 undep. 
graduate scholarships a year for 10 years for qualified students jy 
the field of science, and 5,000 postgraduate scholarships a year in the 
field of science. . 

The bill calls for the establishment of a National Board on Scholar. 
ships, consisting of a Director, appointed by the President, and 1§ 
members appointed by the Director, with the approval of the Seere. 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The bill makes provision for the holding of annual competitive exam. 
inations in the fields of education and science; it specifies the conditions 
of eligibility for a national scholarship, and it stipulates that the num- 
ber of scholarships awarded to the students in any State shall bear the 
same ratio to the total number of scholarships available in education 
or science for that year as the number of high-school graduates in that 
State for the preceding calendar year bears to the total number of high- 
school graduates in all the States for such preceding calendar year, 

Mr. Chairman, the bill provides that any student awarded an under. 
graduate scholarship can pursue his or her course of study at any insti- 
tution of higher learning in the United States selected at the time 
application is made to participate in the competitive examinations. 

With respect to amount, my bill provides that tuition shall be paid 
directly to the institution and that each scholarship student shall re 
ceive $90 a month for each month during any part of which he or she 
is actually in attendance. This amount is intended to pay living ex 
penses, including meals, lodging, fees, charges, books, supplies, et 
cetera. 

Because this bill is intended to stimulate academic activity in the 
fields of science and education, I have stipulated that scholarship en- 
titlement will terminate if a student ceases to pursue a course of study 
in the field in which the scholarship was awarded, or if he or she fails 
to meet any of the academic, disciplinary, or other standards applicable 
to individuals pursuing that course of study at the particular 
institution. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal reason that I introduced my scholar- 
ship bill 2 years ago was because I believed what I read about the tre 
mendous scientific strikes taking place within the Soviet Union. 

It is clear that the interest of the American people in this matters 
not casual ; it is vital and so imperative that the normal social processes 
are not adequate to meet our needs. 

In an age when decades have shrunk to years, years to months, and 
months to minutes, I think you will share my view that we have no time 
to lose. I believe that the American sn need a Federal program 
of aid to students to relieve the shortages which exist in the vital areas 
of science and education, and I believe that the national interest will 
be indisputably served by helping to provide appropriate educations 
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for those with ability, in accordance with the scholarship bill I have 
outlined. 

Iam sure this committee has received ample statistical data showing 
the alarming number of high-school students of outstanding ability 
who today do not attend college or who do not finish if they are able to 


You have also heard, I am sure, that one of the major reasons for 
this tremendous waste of resources is simply lack of money. I am 
told that 7 out of 10 students who are capable of completing their 
college educations do not do so because of low-family income, and 
according to the College Entrance Examination Board, close to 100,000 
students of superior ability do not enroll in institutions of higher 
education each year for the same reason. 

It also goes without saying, Mr. Chairman, that the need is particu- 
larly great at this time for more college-trained scientists and engi- 
neers. 

Very briefly, I would like to comment on the recent comprehensive 
study made under the auspices of the National Science Foundation, 
entitled “Soviet Professional Manpower,” and statements by respon- 
sible United States Government officials to support the belief that we 
must do something to guide more of our young people into higher 
education. 

In the study of professional manpower in the Soviet Union, Nich- 
olas DeWitt concluded that the Soviet Union: 
has reached a position of close equivalence with or even slight numerical su- 
premacy over the United States as far as the supply of trained manpower in 
specialized professional fields is concerned. The Soviet effort continues. Our 
own policies in the field of education and in regard to specialized manpower 
resources will decide whether within the next decade or so the scales will be 
tipped off balance. 

I think that the comparison of the number of graduates in engi- 
neering in the Soviet Union and in the United States graphically 
dramatizes our disturbing dilemma. The number in the Soviet Union 
has risen from 30,000 in 1952 to 63,000 in 1955; in the United States 
the number has fallen from 30,000 in 1952 to 23,000 in 1955. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask the gentleman at that point, do you feel 
that the quality of the training of the Russian engineers compares 
favorably with the quality of the training of the American engineer? 

Mr. Asutry. Mr. Chairman, the information which has come to 
me is largely from British sources, probably because British scientists 
have been given access to the various iamtallations in the Soviet Union 
for a number of years, the last 2 and 3 years. According to the 
information that I have received from the Communists and other 
sources, the Soviet education in the sciences is extremely good, ex- 
tremely high. 

The thing that impresses me is the superiority of their scientific 
facilities, their plant. According to the British, they simply have 
not seen anything like it. It is superb. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Certainly we would be putting a very heavy load on 
our Own engineers to assume that one engineer 1s equal to three Soviet 
engineers, would we not? 

r. Asuiry. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. That is what your figure shows. You show that we 
are graduating about one-third as many engineers as are the Russians. 
Mr. AsHiey. We do not seem to know, or do not get from our intel. 
ligence people, information as to how good the Soviet training is, and 
I think for purposes of this committee and for purposes of the Cop. 
gress taking appropriate action, we have to assume that the caliber 
and quality of the Soviet education is every bit as good as our own, If 
we underplay it, it can lead to disaster. If we overrate it, it can per. 
haps lead to an expenditure of money, which is unfortunate if not 
needed, but certainly would not jeopardize our national security, 

Mr. Exxiorr. In this field, if we overplay Soviet capabilities, we 
gain in the process ? 

Mr. Asuuey. Precisely. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. If we train more engineers of a higher quality than 
the Soviets have, we would still be ahead of the game, as I see it. We 
have nothing to lose. 

Mr. Asuuny. Exactly so, Mr. Chairman. 

With respect to the national scholarship program, I would like to 
comment that not only are existing scholarship funds and loan funds 
inadequate, but I would like to comment, too, on the fact that a schol- 
arship program of the kind that I have outlined would not involve 
controversies with respect to racial segregation and aid to private 
institutions. 

I might go further, and say that I do not think that such a pro- 
gram could be challenged on the basis that it would lead to Federal 
control of education. There has been ample precedent for a scholar: 
ship program of the kind that I have outlined. Perhaps the most re- 
cent, of course, is the assistance which the people of the United States, 
through the Congress, gave to the GI in the GI bill program. 

This proposal, Mr. Chairman, I believe would more nearly equaliz 
educational opportunity for many of our youth. The Federal Govern- 
ment certainly is the only agency in a position today to finance a-na- 
tional program of this kind. It goes without saying that the States 
are so burdened at the present time with fiscal problems connected with 
the tremendous expansion now occurring in our elementary and seec- 
ondary school systems that it is extremely doubtful if they could under- 
take to finance the extensive and complex system of schools that is 
necessary, and it is for that reason that I have not even put this ons 
so-called partnership basis. 

I do not support the administration view that this should be ona 
partnership basis with the States. I think they have all they can han- 
dle, and for that reason I have set it up on a purely Federal basis. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
this morning, Mr. Chairman. That concludes the remarks which I 
brought with me with respect to my bill, H. R. 5763. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to say to the gentleman that we appre- 
ciate his testimony and his obvious intent and effort to be of aid to the 
committee. We hope to have the privilege of having him again. 

Mr. Asutry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(Supplemental information furnished by the witness follows :) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


DeAR CHAIRMAN: I am attaching hereto a proposal submitted by Mr. H. Leon- 
ard Richardson, assistant headmaster of the Maumee Valley Country Day School, 
Maumee, Ohio, for the establishment of a program of federally supported United 
States college preparatory high schools as a means of making the best possible 
use of our Nation’s intellectual resources. 

I believe that Mr. Richardson’s recommendation merits the attentive consid- 
eration of your committee, and I shall greatly appreciate your incorporating 
his statement in the record of the current hearings on the omnibus defense edu- 
cation bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY, Member of Congress. 


AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 
(AN EDUCATIONAL SUGGESTION ) 


(By H. Leonard Richardson, assistant headmaster, Maumee Valley Country Day 
School, Maumee, Ohio) 


With each succeeding day, greater verbal attention is being paid to the vital 
necessity of educating our young men and women with greater depth and vitality. 
A hundred-year plan has been suggested ; other similar, less long-reaching ideas 
have been voiced, but little concrete action has taken place. Immediacy is es- 
sential. Here is set forth in capsule form a plan suggesting a positive and pres- 
ently feasible means for beginning such a program of education, utilizing the best 
resources our country can muster. 

It is suggested that since our greatest problem today lies not in filling the 
great colleges and universities of our country but rather in providing for them 
well-trained students who can best utilize the facilities of these institutions, our 
emphasis be placed at the secondary level. 

To fulfill this realization, it is further suggested that there be established in 
yarious central locations of the country United States college preparatory high 
schools with both boarding and day departments. Admission to these schools 
would be solely on a competitive basis, with little, if any, attention devoted to 
the relative monetary needs of the potential students. 

Each of these schools should have a solid, though skeleton, corps of adminis- 
trators, faculty, and operative personnel, but the majority of the faculty posi- 
tions should be filled on a rotating system from among the finest teachers of the 
country. Every school, it seems, would welcome the opportunity of granting a 
year’s leave of absence to such teachers in order to provide these teachers with a 
challenging opportunity and to give the best young minds the finest instruction 
possible. 

Such a faculty could be chosen by a committee of educational experts from 
men and women recommended by administrators, parents, students, and intelli- 
gent lay people from all over the country, from public, parochial, and independent 
schools alike. 

The mechanics of such a project could be worked out readily, and here, for a 
minimum of expenditure, a maximum of intellectual power could be developed. 
Part of the problem discovered in awarding the national merit scholarships 
lies in the fact that many of our ablest students lack the basic training necessary 
for achieving the optimum benefit from the first year or two of their college 
experiences. Through a thorough grounding at the secondary level, these stu- 
dents could be prepared for their future contributions to the country. 


Mr. Exsiorr. Our next witness today is Dr. J. C. Black of the East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College of Richmond, Ky. Dr. Black 
will be presented to the committee by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. Perkins. 
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STATEMENT OF J. C. BLACK, EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 


Mr. Perkins. Proceed, Mr. Black. I am certain that all the mem. 
bers will appreciate your views on this important matter of educa. 
tion, and I am confident that you have a statement that will prove 
very beneficial to the members of the committee in their efforts to 
solve this problem. You just proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Brack. I appreciate Congressman Perkins’ courtesy. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me say that we have numerous witnesses who are 
seeking to be heard by this committee, and it is obvious that, if we do 
not set some reasonable limitation of time for them, we will be 
hearing witnesses at this time two years from now, in view of the 
fact that we have many interruptions. When, for instance, tomor- 
row the full committee meets, and probably it will meet the day 
following, that disrupts our schedule. 

I want to say at this time that it is 10:35, and, according to the 
commitments of the subcommittee, if Dr. Black could finish by 11: 15, 
that. would be very helpful to the committee in getting to other wit- 
nesses that have been scheduled. 

I say that, Dr. Black, not so much for your benefit as for the 
benefit of the members of the committee here. I am sure they will 
cooperate to maintain a schedule. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brack. Thank you. 

I think perhaps it is best that I read a prepared statement. That 
shows more respect for the committee, I think, than for me to try 
to make extemporaneous statements. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, on what point is the witness appearing, 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the main point of the witness’ statement! 

Mr. Brack. As I see it, the main point of my argument is that the 
thing that has to be watched in American education is who controls 
the money and who controls the policies. My point is that we must 
get some subject matter taught in the schools, get the frills out of 
the schools, get some of the superfluous courses out of the schools, and 
get down to rock-bottom education in the schools. 

That is essentially my point. 

If the same group who have been largely in control of the policies 
of the schools for many years control the policies and the money 
now, then it seems to me that we are in a bad way. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am glad I came. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Mr. Buacx. Of many problems confronting American education, 
one only is discussed here; namely, what group of people will estab- 
lish the rules and control the flow of money which Congress may 
provide for the improvement of education. 

Discussion of this problem requires consideration of two distinct 
groups in American education. One group is the subject matter 
people who wish to teach history or languages or science with strong 
scholastic standards. They generally have excellent knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for the subject. 

The second group are the professional educators, and I want you 
to understand, please, that I do not use that term in any name-calling 
or derogatory sense. That is the term which is properly used in 
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connection with the people whose philosophies and thoughts deal in 

rofessional education. I want you to please understand that it is not 
a derogatory type of statement. Their training leans heavily toward 
educational methods and philosophies, and their attitude toward the 
classroom is much less serious than that of the subject matter people. 

They use the phrase, “Teach the child, not the subject,” but there 
is some doubt as to just what they teach the child. They believe in 
letting the child progress at his own rate, claiming that giving the 
child a low grade might discourage him, and they sometimes promote 
him whether he tries hard or not in his classes. 

Judging from present articles in the press, these people think that 
our schools are excellent. They believe we need more buildings and 
money, but they say nothing about changing the old policies. At 
Jeast I have not seen much said about changing the policies. 

I think there is a little lipservice about changing policies, but I do 
not see much real statement about changing policies. 

While it is obvious that great amounts of money are needed, it is 
obvious that there are very few children in the United States who will 
not have an oportunity to be in some type of classroom tomorrow 
morning and this morning and have some type of teacher. Everyone 
should realize that more and better classrooms and teachers are needed. 

A high percentage of the teachers who appear this morning will 
have bachelor’s degrees which conform to the requirements set up 
by the group who have been in control of the schools for the last 30 
years or so. 

Then I have in bold print: 

Why then does there appear to be a state of national emergency connected 
with our schools? We have many rooms, we have many teachers. We do not 
have enough of either nor high enough quality teachers. Many of these teachers 
have degrees, and yet we have an anxious Nation demanding to know why 
the children are not learning more. The subject-matter people, whose mem- 
bers seem to be academically much better trained and who outnumber the pro- 
fessional educators possibly 10 to 1, believe that our schools need radical im- 
provement from the first grade through the college. They are less vocal. 
They are at fault partly and I am one of them. They are partly at fault. 
They are less vocal, they are less powerful, they are more retiring, and their 
jobs often depend upon conforming with or at least keeping in the good graces 
of members of the other group who are quite often in power, almost always 
in power. Thus perhaps 1 million subject matter teachers whose salaries figured 
at only $4,000 each— 
and that is slightly below the average. The average for the Nation 
is about $4,300—would cost the taxpayers $4 billion annually. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How much is that ? 

Mr. Buack. That is $4,000 each for a million teachers. Those 
figures are very rough, but there are over a million teachers. Some of 
those teachers fall in the other class of sympathizing with and going 
along with the professional education group, the more modern group, 
and I just chose that number in an offhand way. That is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of right. 

Well, there is $4 billion, They have their effectiveness greatly re- 
duced by the theories and policies of the less able and less devoted 
minority of the school personnel who manage to obtain positions of 
control. ‘The subject-matter people are inclined to work quietly and 
modestly in classrooms and laboratories while the professional educa- 
tors like to be out before the public maintaining close relationships 
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with the press and radio and seeuring jobs as principals, superintend. 
ents, and deans. 

By means of State laws formulated by them, they have for years 
had almost complete control over the elementary and secondary 
schools as well as a large measure of control over the teacher- -training 
institutions. They have also gained considerable influence in some 
of the better known colleges and universities. They are gradually 
creeping into those. : 

ere is an interesting thing that has to be watched in American 
education. They have the title “educators.” Having the title “eduea- 
tors,” they have capitalized on the word “education.” You have to 
watch the use of the word “educs ution,” whether it means professional 
or actual education, where a child is learning something, and when- 
ever a philanthropic education like Kellogg or Ford, or a Govern- 
ment agency, has funds for education, they | come forward posing as 
the logical ones to control the program. 

Strong evidence indicates that great sums of money are wasted an- 
nually in this manner, since it is quite easy to publish bulletins giving 
glowing and convincing evidence of the great success of some work- 
shop or summer institute. Thus the profession: al educators are almost 
entirely in control of the machinery of American education. That is 
the original machinery, the organization chart which starts with the 
United States Commissioner of Education, descends through the 
United States Department of Education to the State departments 
of education, then to the college departments of education, and from 
them to the school superintendents and the principals of the specific 
schools in the counties. 

It is this organization, staffed by the very people who are largely 

responsible for the present plight of our schools, which now stands 
ready to receive and disburse a billion dollars or more. 

Then there is a question. Would we entrust the discredited man- 
ager of an insolvent company with large additional sums to build new 
buildings and reorganize the concern / 

If the General Electric branch at Louisville, the giant plant they 
have there, went insolvent, would we take the same managers that 
were in control when it got in bad shape and give them a lot of money 
to rebuild it and start it over, or would we change managers / 

The Folsom memorandum submitted to President Eisenhower on 
December 31, 1957, indicates how the complete control of any funds 
allocated will, if not otherwise specified, “flow through the Commis- 
sioner and the men mentioned above,” with provisions made for count- 
less jobs for testers, counselors, and administrators. Everyone of 
them presumably are the same professional educator type as those 
who have been largely responsible for the present condition of our 
schools. 

Then we came to this question which caused me a great deal of 
concern : What factual ev ence could I bring and present to you gen- 
tlemen about this matter? What factual tangible evidence is avail- 
able relative to this problem ¢ 

Well, that is difficult. I have here six pages cut from a college 
catalog. It is a university catalog and these six pages give the courses 
in the college of education. It is not proper, I think, for me to name 





the university, and I have marked out the name of the university 
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here, and I shall not name the men, of course, whose names appear 
inthis program. Probably that is a courteous and proper thing to do. 

Mr. Gwinn. This isa teachers college ? 

Mr. Buack. No, sir. This is a college of education in a university. 
It is a pretty good university. All right. To answer this question, 
six pages listing courses in the college of education have been cut from 
auniversity catalog and enclosed with this memorandum. The courses 
are probably typical for such colleges. 

Now, that is a question which would have to be settled. This is the 
first one I picked up. I did not study a dozen or a hundred. There 
js no desire to point up the particular university in which this college 
is located since the other parts of the university seems to be doing a 
good job. 

The proliferation of courses in the college of education is surprising, 
to say the least. There are 6 pages listing a total of 157, separately 
numbered and separately titled, but under the numbers and the items 
there will be 10 subdivisions on 1, each giving 3 credit hours. There 
are 15 subdivisions under 1 main title, “Modern Educationa] Prob- 
lems,” each giving 3 hours. 

One of these 15 subdivisions gives 3 semester hours of credit, 
a total of 45 hours, approximately one-third of the number of se- 
mester hours required for a bachelor of science degree. It is 1 head 
with 15 subdivisions and in that 1 heading with the 15 subdivisions 
there is one-third of a whole college curriculum. 

Mr. Gwinn. To clarify that a little, those subjects on which they 
propose to issue a degree to teachers for work done have to do with 
techniques or methodology in education or so-called problems in edu- 
cation, and not one of them is a higher course or better course in 
mathematics or in the techniques of teaching better science or biology 
orchemistry or subjects of that sort. It all has to do with methodology, 
does it ? 

Mr. Brack. I will read what they say: 

175M to Z. 

The number of the course is 175, and the subdivisions are M to Z. 


Modern educational problems, 3 hours each. A brief survey of some of the 
problems in modern education. Subject titles for each course foilow. 

Now, 175M is modern educational problems, general elementary 
curriculum ; 

175N, modern educational problems, general secondary curriculum ; 

175O, modern educational problems, general curriculum ; 

175P, modern educational, problems, general language arts prob- 
lems ; 

175Q, modern educational problems, art education ; 

175R, modern educational problems, reading problems ; 

1758S, modern educational problems, moral and spiritual values in 
education ; 

175T, modern educational problems, guidance ; 

175U, modern educational problems, general social studies prob- 
lems ; 

175V, modern educational problems, vocational education ; 

175W, modern educational problems, testing program development ; 

175X, modern educational problems, general development of school 
philosophy ; 
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175 Y, modern educational problems, unclassified. 

I do not know what that means. I laughingly said maybe they ray 
out of names there. 

175Z, modern educational problems, is marked “Unclassified.” ] 
do not know what the philosophy back of that “Unclassified” is. 

That answers your question. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Dr. Black, at that point you do not mean to leave the 
impression with this committee, I trust, that a student could take 
those 10 or 12 courses that you mentioned and obtain credit for a 
degree for all those courses ? 

Mr. Brack. I donot know, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what they would do there. I do not 
know just how it would work. It would seem logical from the items 
that if the subject matter was given, for instance, in guidance on one, 
and then moral and spiritual values in education, it would seem that 
he could take both there, I would think. 

For instance, in the curriculum, I do not know whether they would 
permit a person to take all three of those or not. I do not know about 
that, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, you listed 12 courses there. 

Mr. Buack. There are 13 listed and 2 unclassified, 15 in all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not believe that any college would give credit for 
all 15 of those courses for any kind of degree. 

Mr. Buack. Possibly not. It would probably be fair to assume that 
they would not give credit at least certainly in all 3 or 4 of those curric- 
ulum courses. 

Mr. Gwinn. Let us see what point you want to make about that. 
Will you tell us a little more about why you think that is heavy on 
that side? 

Mr. Brack. Well, I have talked to a number of people and many 
people say, “Three 3-hour courses in education and you have about 
had it. You have about had what essential material you will cover if 
you take 3 courses, 3 hours each.” oe 

Now, that statement can be attacked and I am not in a position 
to defend it. All I am telling you is what people have told me who 
have taken the courses. 

One very fine person told me that she had 45 semester hours in the 
field of education, and her phrase was, “I would not turn on my heel 
for more than 9 hours of it.” 

Now, I think perhaps you gentlemen should draw such conclu- 
sions as you can. It may be a little improper for me to draw concelu- 
sions from this. I have my conclusions, but I have to watch my 
conclusions to keep them from being prejudiced. 

In that regard, I have checked this with other people, with two men 
in the field of the social sciences, and I think very able men, and an- 
other physicist in another university, and with an engineer who 
works in the area in a pretty high job, and another physicist in this 
area, and the whole thread of thought is that these are just courses 
piled on top of courses, just courses on top of courses. 

Mr. Gwinn. Suppose this committee approves legislation to send 
teachers to that school in the summertime to become better teachers 
of mathematics and biology and physics and chemistry and engineer- 
ing, will they get any of that subject matter in that college? 
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Mr. Buack. I do not know that I can answer that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does that catalog offer such courses ? 

Mr. Buack. Yes, this catalog offers mathematics and physics and 
chemistry and it takes a man to stand up under those. ‘They are al- 
most unmercifully hard and difficult subjects, and they really have a 
program in those fields if the student comes there and takes those 
programs, but more and more the people avoid any such things as 
that. 

Mr. Gwinn. They do not take the hard courses. Maybe you call 
those the soft courses. 

Mr. Brack. These courses are thought of, as I understand it, by 
most people to be soft courses. Here are some statistics on the grades 
given in a certain college which I will not mention, and thousands 
of semester hours are given in courses where no failures and no con- 
ditions are given. 

Mr. Gwinn. They all pass those courses ? 

Mr. Brack. They all pass. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is an easy way to get a degree? 

Mr. Buack. Very easy. The proliferation of courses in colleges of 
education is surprising to say the least. 

You will note that the 6 pages list a total of 157 separately num- 
bered and separately lettered courses under one main title, Modern 
Educational Problems. Each one of these subdivisions gives 3 semes- 
ter hours credit. The figure 157 mentioned above does not include 54 
courses in psychology given in the college of arts and sciences. 

Now, some of those psychology courses are pretty good, and we 
need to learn more about the human being and our own mind. But 
there are 54 courses in the arts and sciences. They have some courses 
ineducational psychology in the college of education. 

Some people maintain that the essentials of what is taught in 
departments of education can be covered in 3 courses of 3-semester 
hours each. Many also believe that the text used 3 hours a week for 
i weeks in some of these courses could be essentially covered by a 
reasonably intelligent person reading the book during 1 weekend. 

Students report that in many courses the textbook is disregarded 
anyway and we hear of courses in which no text at all is used. No 
text at all is used in many of those courses. 

For comparison purposes, the total number of separately titled 
courses in mathematics, physics, and chemistry combined in the same 
catalog in the same university is 172, and none of their titles have 
aything like 15 subdivisions. The education courses are grouped 
in divisions and certain professors are given titles of chairman of 
divisions, with additional prestige and salary. 

There are 18 courses in the division of administration, 28 in the 
division of foundations of education, 63 in the division of instruction, 
and 49 in the division of vocational education. 

I think a lot of Government money flows through that, too. The 
tendency of these people to like impressive titles is significant : Chair- 
manships of divisions, heads of departments, and so forth. That is 
all right provided it was a part of the academic world in such sub- 
jects as history and government, but it is not, and, since it is practiced 
over in the college of education, you get an undue amount of prestige 
and money and so forth for somebody over there compared with a 
professor of history over in the other college. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Black, would you be good enough to read thoy 
subdivisions under administration. There are 15 subdivisions, 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me interrupt to say that our general agreement 
is that Dr. Black has 16 more minutes, and I just. want to call that 
to the attention of the gentleman. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have been taking too much time. I realize that. 

Mr. Enxrorr. I will say to the gentleman from New York that] 
am not being critical about his use of time, but I did want him ty 
understand that our time is limited. 

Mr. Buack. Maybe I can finish this letter very easily and read 
these for you. 

Mr. Gwinn. The point I wanted to make is that a teacher does not 
become a better teacher taking 15 courses or any substantial number 
of courses in administration. 

I have heard the criticism that we teach our teachers at these col. 
leges to become good housekeepers and good janitors, but not good 
teachers of history. Those courses on administration might indicate 
that. 

Mr. Buack. The courses on administration are as follows: 

101, school organization ; 

198, the administration of pupil personnel ; 

202, local school administration ; 

203, constitutional and legal basis of public-school administration; 

207, school buildings and equipment ; 

209, A and B, 3 hours each, internship in educational administration, 

Now, the thing that provokes some of us subject-matter people is the 
copying of things in the medical world like internship, workshops and 
and all sort. of titles of that type which could be justified or not, de- 
pending on how you looke at it. 

210, A and B, independent work in school administration, 3 hours 
each ; 

213, State school supervision ; 

221, A and B, seminar in administration ; 

229B, elementary principal ; 

229, business administration and finance of public education ; 

232, high-school administration ; 

233, the administration of the teaching personnel. I thought we 
covered that awhile ago. 

198 is the administration of pupil personnel, and this is the admin- 
istration of the teaching personnel. 

238, trends in higher education ; 

276, administrative problems in today’s education ; 

290, A and B, technique and professional work of the registrar, 3 
hours each ; 

301, A and B, research problems in educational administration, 3 
hours each ; 

321, A and B, research problems in higher education, 3 hours each. 

I am not in position to criticize adversely or conversely. That is 
what they have listed in that field. 

The tendency of the people to like impressive titles is significant, 
considering that many real scholars are quite modest. The following, 
copied from page 343 of the catalog mentioned, from which these 
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6 pages were cut, illustrates these titles, and I will leave the gentle- 
man’s name off : 

M. A. in education, Ph. D., professor of agricultural education, chairman of the 
division of vocational education, head of the department of agricultural educa- 
tion. 

Well, that may be good or it may be bad. It depends on how the 
other people i in the university entitle themselves. 

In this department of agricultural education, there are four 3-hour 
courses entitled “Problems of Agricultural Education.” There are 
four more titled “Modern Problems in Agricultural Education,” and 
one “Advanced Problems in Agricultural Education.” 

You may take that as repetitive or not. I do not know what they 
teach. Iam reading what is in the catalog. 

On page 308 are listed the elementary curriculum. General ele- 
mentary curriculum, general secondary curriclum, and general cur- 
riculum. 

At page 307 one finds problems of curriculum construction followed 
by problems of curriculum making. What would be the difference 
between curriculum construction and curriculum making ? 

Surely some measure of restraint should be used in listing courses. 
There are 60 semester hours in this 1 college dealing with the cur- 
riculum alone. In fact, that is almost half a bachelor’s degree; 128 
hours is the national standard. In fac t, there are so many courses in 
the curriculum that a complete division of the curriculum has just 
been formed and the attached clipping from a paper, January 25, 
shows a picture of the professor who has just been elevated to the 
newly created position, chairman of the division of curriculum. 

One is inclined to ask how many hard-working subject-matter pro- 
fessors on the university faculty in the departments where courses are 
not so proliferated are much more deserving of additional prestige 
and salary than is a professor in a department where curriculum con- 
struction and curriculum making are given 3 hours’ credit. 

The results of the policies in use in many of our schools can 
be seen in most any college class, especially in mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry. 

Last September, 58 people enrolled in my freshman physics course. 
Before the 5-week deadline for dropping without an unsatisfactory 
grade, 28 percent had dropped the course. Although I tried with all 
sincerity and kindness to teach them, they were quite unable to come 
to grips with problems and laboratory exercises and deal with abstract 
ideas. 

One had a strong impression that they had never had to face up to 
anything definite and specific before. Although they seemed to try 
fairly hard and respect me, while I certainly respected and sympa- 
thized with them, several others dropped out before the end of the 
term, 

What I am saying in a clumsy way is that I did not get up and be- 
labor the people as is done in some science courses because I tried 
to draw them out, but it was like pulling hen’s teeth. They are 
fine young people. There is nothing wrong. You may think “Ken- 
tucky is backward in the Nation, but there are some fine minds that 
come from Kentucky from the “head of the hollow” as the people 
say back in the hills. 
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I have had some of the best minds I have ever dealt with. Dg 
after day college teachers face fine young American citizens who 
seem to have been robbed of their birthright. Most of them are yp. 
able to handle simple mathematics. 

Now, there are only 22 taking the second half of the physics 
course, although a few of the 36 who dropped out at the end of the 
semester did so for reasons other than lack of ability. There were, 
few that legitimately dropped out because they had to take othep 
courses and did not have to take more than the 5 hours. 

Another example revealing one reason for the shortage of scientists 
and engineers was given by another class of 80 young men called pre. 
engineers. I hadthem. I was an adviser. After a few weeks, basic 
weaknesses in their scholastic background showed up. I was cop. 
vinced that not more than perhaps 6 of them could become engineer 
without a great deal of remedial work missed in schooling. Twenty 
were reported as doing unsatisfactory work in 1 to 5 subjects. ~ 

Talk about a shortage of engineers. Here is a shortage of 20 or 
more in one room containing 30 young men who would like to be 
engineers, and signed up to take preengineering. You have a shorta 
of 20 out of the 30 right there, but who have been deprived of the right 
to get ahead. 

Returning to the multiplication courses and jobs for professional 
editors, such proliferation is, of course, probably of minor importanee 
when compared to the ideological effect of this proliferation on the 
thousands of teachers who study in those courses. 

Again and again the college students express their displeasure about 
this. Many are driven completely away from the teaching profession 
because of these courses, and especially many prospective teachers of 
science are thus driven out. 

A bright young man dropped into my office 2 weeks ago. During 
the conversation he said he had a major in chemistry and some years 
ago he planned to get a master’s degree and teach science. While 
taking the educational courses required for him to teach science, he 

ot disgusted with their content, gave up the idea of teaching, and 
jeft in the middle of a semester. 

Over and over one hears stories like this. Although a volume could 
be written, we must close, and close with an important modification 
of the original question: Will the same group who are largely respon- 
sible for the present condition of our schools be given a billion dollars 
or more with which to continue their same theories? If this is done, 
the Nation may be a second-class power within 10 years, if it is not 
already. 

I do not think it is already, but I shudder for the future. 

Here is an alternative constructive suggestion, I hope, and it is 
not too well thought out because I did not have time to think it out 
as well as I would like. As an alternative, suppose that each of 12 
learned societies in history and government and physics and mathe 
matics broadly representative of American education selects from its 
membership 3 outstanding scholars. From the 36 people so selected, 
President Eisenhower, perhaps with the advice of such men as Dr, 
Killian, Dr. Allen Waterman, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, such people 
as that, appoints a committee of 12, 1 from each society. This com- 
mittee broadly representative of many fields of learning would have 
control over the policies of our schools. 
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Now that is unfortunate phraseology. They would have at least 
something to say, whereas now they have very little to say. That 
committee would have something to say about the policies of our 
schools, a committee broadly representative of the learned societies of 
the country who are interested in the children knowing some subject 
matter. 

At present only a small segment of the school world, and that per- 
haps the weakest in the standpoint of academic competence, is in 
control. All the programs of education would have to clear with this 
committee of scholars rather than clear with the Commissioner of 
Education, as is proposed in the bills now pending. 

Now this is not criticism of any Democrat or Republican bill, but in 
the bills pending, you find such phrases as : 


The Commissioner shall from time to time determine 


Really, this means that the small group of professional educators 
who visit the Commissioner are the ones who determine. They are 
the ones who determine. The school world has very little to say 
about it. 

Judging from past performances, they will determine to pyramid 
courses and programs and jobs for themselves, as is quite evident from 
the Folsom memorandum and from the proliferation of courses in 
the catalog mentioned above. 

I might say that with the utmost humility and no sense of repartee 
to the gentleman who preceded me in proposing the bill, that the 
emphasis, as you gentlemen asked questions about that bill, was on 
the sciences, but riding back of it were 50,000 scholarships in educa- 
tion. The 20,000 in science were the ones that were coming to the 
attention of this committee, but riding back here are 50,000 in edu- 
cation. 

As I understood it, he said 50,000 in education, 20,000 in science. 

Mr. Extiorr. I will say to the gentleman that the bill that I have 
proposed provides that priority be given to students who seek scholar- 
ships in the sciences and engineering and mathematics and modern 
foreign language and the teaching of those subjects. 

According to our time schedule, we have 3 minutes. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. I think Dr. Black, who is one of Kentucky’s out- 
standing professors at the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
a teacher of physics, has offered important suggestions to the com- 
mittee. I think those suggestions will be helpful to the committee. 

I do not want to take any further time of the committee inasmuch 
as there are several other scheduled witnesses today. 

I am confident that the members appreciate your presence, Dr. 
Black. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Black, you have 2 minutes left. I am just wonder- 
ing what is your title. 

Mr. Buack. I am head of the department of physics in the Eastern 
Kentucky State College at the present. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a teachers’ college ? 

Mr. Buack. Well, it was, and the title has been changed. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is what occurred to me as you were testifying. 
How are you getting by this hierarchy of educationists, this monopoly 
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of that group? If they are as powerful as we hear they are, your 
head may be cut off in Kentucky. 

Mr. Buack. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Wainwricur. It will take a few days for the testimony to be 
printed. 

Mr. Brack. It might take a few days. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we are greatly indebted to you for your cour. 
age and for your approach to this subject. 

Mr. Brack. I asked for leave to come up. I am not talking about 
my own institution. I am talking about a selected university. The 
sins of our own institution and my own department are another thing, 
I did not bring those in. It is another institution. It is not exaetly 
an abstraction. It certainly is objective. I am not belaboring our 
own institution. 

Mr. Gwinn. There are enough boys coming through to get the 
scholarships. The point you make is that maybe two-thirds of them 
are being lost. They will never have a chance to compete for the 
scholarships. That is where our national danger is and that is where 
the problem lies that this committee should attack. Is that it? 

Mr. Brack. That is largely it. By the seventh and eighth grade, 
when you start testing and counseling, it is my understanding that 
there is such a lack of background in fundamental subjects that I do 
not know what you would be testing or in what you would be counsel- 
ing. If we had some substantial solid subject matter coming through 
the grades then at seventh and eighth grade, the child might have 
something to test and something to counsel. 

One of these bills provides 20 jobs in the 16, 17, and 18 category, and 
I have a friend, a Phi Beta Kappa, head of the research department 
of a big laboratory near here, and his rank isa 15. 

You will have in 1 of the bills 10 superjobs in the 16, 17, and 18 
classification, and the head of the research department of 1 of the 
biggest laboratories in this whole country is a 15. 

Mr. Exxtorr. He is a Phi Beta Kappa ? 

Mr. Brack. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Black. 

Mr. Brack. I thank you very much, and I hope my presentation has 
been worthwhile. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The committee deeply appreciates the information 
you have brought to it. 

Our next witness will be presented by the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I certainly am not going to take any 
time in giving a long introduction. I could do that. I think our next 
witness has some material which is very valuable to offer to the com- 
mittee. He has come here at my special request, Dr. Philip Coombs, 
who is with the Ford Foundation and is the secretary and director of 
research of the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Leaving that very brief introduction, I think that I will turn the 
time over to him, if it meets the chairman’s approval. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Green. 

May I say to you, Dr. Coombs, that the committee is happy to have 
you. You may proceed in any manner that you desire. 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP COOMBS, DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY, FUND 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, FORD FOUNDATION 


Mr. Coomss. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have been invited to 
express a few ideas before your committee. Hee 

I should say at the outset that I am here as an individual speaking 
my own mind, because neither the Ford Foundation nor the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education has any position whatever on the issues 
at stake before your committee. We can get up a good argument 
within our own staff on some of these issues, and I know definitely 
that some of my colleagues would not agree with some of the views 
that I may express here. 

We have, however, as an organization, been very active in the last 
half dozen years trying to help wherever we could at all levels of 
education, in both private and public institutions, to advance the 
quality of education and to broaden the opportunities for young people 
toget a good education. 

will confine my remarks to the question of scholarships, especially 
at the undergraduate level, and to the question of loans, although I 
would be happy to try to take up any other item that you may wish 
to raise. 

My own background is that of an economist, not a professional edu- 
eator. I have worked in the Government at the State and Federal 
level. I have taught economics in two different colleges, and I have 
heen engaged in education for the last half dozen years with the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education and the Ford Foundation. Be- 
cause of my background I am inclined to look at some of these problems 
from the point of view of an economist rather than a professional 
educator. I am still a novice as far as education itself is concerned. 

Specifically, I would like to comment on two matters: First, the 
relationship of scholarships and loans to the whole economic pattern of 
higher education ; and second, the principles which, in my own private 
judgment, would be useful guides to any Federal scholarship or loan 
program. 

I would be happy to be interrupted anywhere along the way. 

To save your time, I have tried to reduce my comments to a series 
of fairly succinct propositions. 

At the outset, let me declare my own personal conviction. All thing: 
considered, I believe that the Federal Government can very usefully 
expand its role in relation to education in the years immediately ahead, 
in the interest, first, of broadening educational opportunities for all 
young people and, second, of popularizing education and raising the 
values we attach to it asa Nation. The latter does not necessarily cost 
large amounts of money. By honoring excellence of performance in 
education and by honoring quality in education the Federal Govern- 
ment can do much to help expand the Nation’s total supply of talent— 
well-developed talent for all uses, not merely scientists and engineers. 
This is vital because a major key to our Nation’s future development 
and progress, whether in relation to peace or to defense, is our supply 
of well-educated manpower. Our natural resources are not likely to 
be our major bottleneck; our main limiting factor will be brainpower. 
Therefore, as a Nation we must help every young person develop his 
potential to the full, whatever his potential is. 
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I believe the Federal Government can do more than it is now doj 
to assist in this direction without in any sense taking over control 9 
education. We are all going to have to learn a good deal more than 
we now know about how the Federal Government can best play this 
larger role. Thus, perhaps we would do well to view the next fey 
years as a period of learning and experimentation. 

With respect to the relationship of scholarships and loans to the 
whole economic picture in higher education, I would make the fol. 
lowing propositions, which I realize are in some respects debatable, 

First, higher education in the United States today is seriously 
threatened by an erosion of quality. This erosion is already taki 
place, due in no small measure to inadequate economic resources oad 
to the inefficient use of those resources. The decline of educational 
quality, which we can ill afford at this point in history, can only be 
averted if our colleges and universities are better financed, if they sue. 
ceed in getting a larger share of the Nation’s finest manpower for 
teaching, and if they make the most efficient use of that manpower 
and other resources. 

This proposition, I think, is true irrespective of how many young 
people go to college and irrespective of whether or not there ar 
scholarship and loan programs, though obviously the more rapid the 
rise in enrollments, the more serious becomes the problem of colleges 
in maintaining and improving the quality of education. 

A second proposition is that increased financial assistance to stu- 
dents to enable them to get to college does not mean increased finan- 
cial assistance to the institutions they attend. Indeed, it could even 
mean a worsening of the economic problems of those institutions, 

Congress, I believe, would make a grave mistake if it passed a schol- 
arship and loan program and assumed that it had thereby done its 
duty by higher education. The problem is not merely how to get the 
ablest young people to college, but how to insure them a good educa- 
tion when they get there. The latter will depend heavily on how sue- 
cessful the colleges are in securing an adequate supply of top-quality 
manpower for teaching, and in utilizing that manpower most pro- 
ductively. 

In short a good case, I believe, could be made for Federal scholar- 
ships and loans, but taken by themselves such programs would not get 
at the most crucial problem facing American education—the problem 
of how to expand enrollments and quality simultaneously. This dual 
task represents the greatest challenge American education has ever 
faced. We must not only help able students to have access to educa- 
tion, but we must help the colleges provide a good education. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at that point! 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Are you suggesting that this personnel is available, 
but today is not being channeled into teaching; in other words, that 
more attractive offers are taking it elsewhere than the universities 
and colleges ? 

Mr. Coomrs. Mr. Roosevelt, it seems to me that there are two factors 
here. The first and most basic is that our economy, our society as 
a whole, is up against an overall shortage of high ability manpower, 
not only in science and engineering, but in other fields as well. This 
is not because we have a smaller supply than we used to have but, 
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rather, because the dynamic growth of our economy has created a 
much greater demand than ever. 

The second factor is that teaching is at an increasing competitive 
disadvantage in bidding for its share of this limited supply of well- 
educated manpower. We have allowed economic rewards for teach- 
ing to deteriorate in relation to the rewards for other occupations. 
We have allowed the prestige of teaching, apart from the economic 
rewards, to deteriorate relative to other fields demanding the same 
quality of manpower. 

To correct the situation, it seems to me, we must move in two direc- 
tions. First, we must do everything we can to expand the overall 
supply of highly trained manpower. This we can only do through 
strengthening education, and it is a slow process. We cannot per- 
form miracles in a year or two, but we must start promptly toward this 


long-run goal. 

eon y, we must put teaching in a stronger competitive position, 
partly by raising salaries substantially, but also by utilizing good 
teachers as effectively as we can, thereby making the supply go further. 
We must make teaching much more attractive, not merely in financial 
rewards but in the challenge of the work itself, so that our ablest 
young people will enter the field in large numbers. 

Mr. Wainwricut. Mr. Roosevelt, would you yield ¢ 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Yes. 

Mr. Warnwreicur. You are setting forth the ideal quite correctly, 
but, at the same time, the statement that you made before that 
prompted Mr. Roosevelt’s question presents the barrier to accomplish- 
ing the ideal. 

th bills, Mr. Elliott’s bill or any of the Members’ bills, are desir- 
able objectives, but you put your finger on the great weakness. That 
isthat here you have a great flow of scholars going into a university, 
and the university itself says, “We cannot take them because we do 
not have either the money or the qualified teachers to carry out the 
objective of this type of legislation.” You put your finger on it. 

How would you address yourself to correcting that situation ? 

Mr. Coomss. If I understand your question, sir, you are saying that 
these bills tend to expand the flow of students, but do not compensate 
by strengthening the institutions to handle this larger flow. 

Mr. Warinwreicur. We are both saying the same thing. Is that not 
the point you yourself are making ? 

Mr. Coops. I think the solution is not to keep the able students 
out of college and keep the traffic down because this obviously does 
not get at the objective of expanding our total supply of well-educated 
manpower. 

The solution, it seems to me, lies in the direction of getting the 
young people to college who can benefit most from it, and at the 
same time doing appropriate things to enable the institutions to pro- 
vide a good education to these young people. 

Let me add a footnote. 

Selecting very promising young people and helping them get. to 
college does not necessarily mean that you increase the total number 
of college students by the number who receive scholarships. Many 
institutions have selective admissions standards. What a competitive 
sholarship program might do, what is already happening in many 
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places, is simply to upgrade the average quality of the students who 
attend college. I would hope we do not have to put any ceiling 
on the number of students who can go to college, but I think tha 
we can improve the quality of ability and preparation of students 
entering college. 

Mr. Wainwricurt. But in light of the facts, you are going to hayg 
to put a ceiling on the number of students that the universities them. 
selves are not physically qualified to take. Those universities that 
have the largest demand from the student body at the present time 
are not capable of accommodating them. They can only accommodate 
1 out of 7 or 1 out of 8. 

How would you remedy that so that the better type of student will 
not be reduced to 1 out of 7 or 1 out of 8, as it stands at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Coomrs. It seems to me that what we need in this country iga 
larger number of eminent institutions. We do not solve this problem 
simply by expanding those that are now regarded as eminent. 
were not always eminent; they became that way over a period of time, 
We have a considerable number of institutions which are on their 
way to becoming eminent and I think we need to help them accelerate 
this trend. At the same time we must help our best institution 
expand their capacity to handle larger numbers of students; though, 
incidentally, I think many of them could handle larger numbers right 
now if they made more efficient use of the facilities and faculties they 
already have. 

It will not suffice merely to give them more buildings. It is what 
goes on inside those buildings that is most crucial. This is essentially 
a problem of getting an adequate supply of well-qualified teacher 
and using them efficiently. 

I do not have any panacea, especially one which Congress could aet 
upon, that is suddenly going to give the colleges and schools a much 
better supply of teachers. But I think that if Congress would ac- 
knowledge in some appropriate way that this is the core of the prob 
lem, the quality problem, that this would encourage local governments, 
State governments, and private parties to attack this problem asa 
priority goal in all the things they do. 

Mr. Watnwrieut. Congress, on the other hand, is looking for this 
panacea. I do not know where we will ever find it. I did not mean 
to interrupt your train of thought. 

Mr. Coomss. To proceed with these brief propositions, my third 
one is that a large scale scholarship and loan program would place 
colleges in a better position to raise tuitions to a level closer to actual 
costs without prejudicing the educational opportunities of students, 
but whether this would help the financial position of the colleges in 
the long run would depend on how wisely they used their available 
resources. 

Basically, a scholarship and loan program is not the means for im- 
proving the financial position of the institutions. A scholarship and 
Joan program must be justified largely on the ground of expanding it- 
dividual opportunity of students; not on the ground of helping the 
colleges with their financial problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask the gentleman a question there. 
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Does the gentleman feel that a scholarship program of modest pro- 

rtions such as we are speaking of here, and certainly against the 
Seround of the number of high schools in America it is very 
modest, even taking the largest figures, that that program will put 
any undue additional burden on the colleges that participate in it? 

Mr. Coomss. Well, as I understand, we are talking about anywhere 
from 10,000 to 40,000 a year. 

Mr. Exusorr. That is right. 

Mr. Coomrs. That is a very small fraction of the number enterin 
gllege in a year, so that I would not regard this program in and o 
feel as putting a greatly increased burden on the colleges. After all, 
they can, if they choose, select the students they admit and limit the 
number to their available capacity. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is the point that the gentleman is making that there 
is a considerable need for additional facilities in the colleges, ir- 
respective of any scholarship program that we may enact? 

Mr. Coops. Yes, sir. I want to make it clear in expressing my 
own opinion in favor of an appropriate type of scholarship and loan 

rogram that this only helps on one side of the academic equation— 
the student side. It does not help on the institutional side and it could 
conceivably complicate the financial problems of colleges. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. I was inclined for a while to support the idea of the 
scholarship on the theory that it would stimulate better work in the 
high schools if one boy in each high school was going to get a scholar- 
ship, and they might teach better mathematics and science to all the 
boys, and thus elevate the quality of work being done at that level. 


But many of the witnesses say that the smart boys will run away with 

those scholarships like that anyway, and it will not essentially change 

the present order of things about which the earlier witness complained. 
at do you have to say on that ¢ 

Mr. Coomes. Mr. Gwinn, this is obviously a matter of speculation 

and private opinion. I do not know any scientific way to get the 

answer to the question. In my own judgment, recognition by the 


Federal Government that high academic performance by young people 
something to be commended by their country would have the effect 
of altering the attitudes of many young people in the high school 
toward studies. 

I would say that one of the main reasons why many students in high 
xhool do not perform up to their potential academically is not because 
the teachers are poor, although we certainly have too many who are, 
but because the basic attitude in the student culture is not conducive 
to high academic performance. In other words, young people are 
highly responsive to the accolades which their own peers give them, 
ind, if it is not popular among young people to study hard, to perform 
well, to get good grades, this is a great deterrent to the intellectual 
development of the young people. 

It seems to me that anything the Federal Government can do to 
ittach national value and social prestige to intellectual achievement 
vill improve the atmosphere of the high schools and the motivation 
students. I have the impression that the present national merit 
tholarship program has already tended to work in this direction and 

98049—58—pt. 2——-33 
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to make it more popular among young people to strive for goog 
academic achievement. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; I yield. 
Mrs. GREEN. Would you say that it is equally important not o 
in the student culture, but in the adult pattern, for a greater recog. 
nition of intellectual achievement; that this has been as responsible ag 
anything for the lack of teachers and for the erosion which you spoke 

of in our educational program ? 

Mr. Coops. I certainly agree. 

Mrs. Green. It isa disregard for the egghead. 

May I make a remark off the record ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exxiorr. Back on the record. 

Mrs. Green. I was going to expand what Mr. Udall said, that not 
only if we duplicate the newspaper space given to athletic achieve. 
ment, but if the time would come when we pay the head of the scieneg 
department in a university as much as we pay the head of the athletic 
department or the coach, I think it would be a great day, or if We 
awarded as many scholarships on the basis of scientific achievement 
as on the athletic ability. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I think the thinking has to start here and we 
cannot criticize the universities too much for that when we as repre 
sentatives of the people have essentially the same philosophy. 

Mr. Coomss. I hesitate to step into this family discussion about 
athletics except to observe that it seems to me that we do not have to 
choose between athletics and intellectual performance. Indeed, we 
may have some useful things to learn from our experience in athletics, 
This is one area in which excellence is honored by young people gen- 
erally and in which many strive for excellence of performance. 

The Greeks had a remarkably good culture in their heyday and the 
managed somehow to honor excellence in both intellectual and physi. 
cal performance. I do not see why we cannot be a well-rounded cul- 
ture which honors excellence of performance in all realms. 

One of the great things that competitive athletics does for man 
young people, it seems to me, is to give them a sense of high standa 
in gaging their own performance which could well carry over into the 
academic area. We might learn some lessons from the athletic realm 
which we could apply to the intellectual realm. 

Mr. Roosevett. Is it not true, in contravention of my good friend 
from New York, Mr. Wainwright, that it does not start at the top, that 
it could perhaps better start at the bottom, beginning at the school level 
on up to the university level ? 

I went to a small school in Massachusetts where the top 10, equiva 
lent of a dean’s list, I suppose, got very special privileges and, believe 
me, it was quite a thing and quite well recognized in the school. It 
seems to me that you start there and not, with all due deference, in the 
Congress. I think the Congress will reflect what comes from the 
bottom rather than going in the other direction. 

Mr. Coomss. May I proceed to my next proposition, Mr. Chairman! 

Mr. Exxtorr. Proceed. 
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Mr. Coomss. I come now to the question of the relationship of 
gholarships to loans, because it strikes me that this is a question of 
gome difficulty. 

Mr. Ex.iotr. Before the gentleman gets to loans, did you indicate 
any ot} with respect to whether or not scholarships should be based 

need 
Pais. Coomrs. I am coming to that, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Proceed. 

Mr. Coomss. A loan program in my view is a supplement to a schol- 
uship program, but not a substitute for a schola tehip program. Each 
has its own role to play. 

A true scholarship program is highly selective on the basis of dem- 
mstrated ability and promise. It is more refined and discriminating 
inits application and more certain of results in individual cases. 

A loan program is less selective, less discriminating, less refined in 
its application, much broader in the number of young people affected, 
and less certain of outstanding results in any individual case, but quite 
certain of outstanding results in the group as a whole. 

Somewhat different principles, I think, should guide a scholarship 
program than a loan program, though the principles should be supple- 
mentary and not contradictory. 

May I suggest, again from a personal point of view, some prin- 
ciples which might usefully guide any type of Federal scholarship 
rogram ¢ 

The basic aims of a Federal scholarship program at this point in 
history, it seems to me, should be first to identify the intellectually 
ablest and most promising young people and afford them not only 
strong encouragement to go to college, but the opportunity to select 
institutions best suited to the development of their particular abilities. 
Iwould like to stress this. 

It is not merely a question of whether a student goes beyond high 
shool, but in our highly and properly diversified system of higher 
education, it is important for each individual student to get to that 
institution which for him is most appropriate. This takes a good 
deal of guidance, which frequently is missing today. A scholarshi 
program may not add greatly to the number of able young people 
ping beyond high school, though I think it will add significantly ; 

t, more importantly, it will broaden their freedom of choice as to 
where they go for their higher education. Such freedom of choice is 
in the interest of the individual and of expanding the Nation’s total 
supply of well-developed, high-ability manpower for all purposes, 
including science and engineering, but not limited to that. 


A second objective of a goers | program at this time would be 


_ the prestige of the Federal Government behind the notion of 
high academic performance in high school, which is Mr. Gwinn’s 
point, and the importance of high educational quality at all levels. 
A third objective would be to encourage the dovehe ment of better 
means by which laymen and professional educators alike may evaluate 
the adequacy and the performance of school systems and of colleges. 
Let me illustrate how the Federal Government can provide a 
ship in attacking important educational problems. Until fairly re- 
cently it was not easy for either a layman or a professional educator 
many communities to get up in public and talk about the need for 
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programs offering greater opportunity for abler students. Thig wa 
regarded by many as undemocratic and psychologically u 
Today you can go into most any community and you will find dig 
cussions going concerning the improvement of educational opporty. 
nities for able students. 

I think this shift in attitude at the local level among both layman 
and professional educators has been prompted in no small meagyy 
by the leadership of the Federal Government, by discussion at the 
national level of the importance of high ability people in all realms 
of our democracy. That it is this kind of influence which, it seems 
to me, national leadership can exercise on local communities to improyg 
the whole situation. 

To accomplish the foregoing aims of a scholarship program, the 
program should have, I believe, the following characteristics. (I do 
not address myself here to any particular bill before you because J 
do not know enough about them :) 

First, it should be small enough to be highly selective but lang 
enough to have a direct and substantial impact upon the aspirations 
and the performance of a large majority of local school systems and 
their students. 

Second, it should utilize the most adequate and equitable means 
available for evaluating and selecting scholarship recipients. 

Third, it should be neutral as to the student’s choice of institu. 
tion and as to the student’s choice of major academic field. I realiz 
this point runs counter to much of the current discussion, which 
focuses exclusively on science and engineering. 

Fourth, it should avoid fortifying any existing rigidities in om 
existing educational system, both as to organization and practice, and 
it should avoid creating any new rigidities. 

I will come back to this point, which is one that has not been dis- 
cussed very much, to my knowledge, but which I think is quite 
important. 

Now, to be neutral as to the student’s selection of institution, the 
scholarship award must be related to the actual cost of attending the 
particular institution selected. Otherwise, it is not neutral. Toi - 
nore this important consideration in determining need woulda 
illogical and misleading and would be inequitable to the students and 
to various institutions. 

Finally, to avoid fortifying undesirable rigidities already in ow 
school system, eligibility for a scholarship should not be limited to 
those who have completed 12 years of school and should not exclude 
high school students who, while in high school, have engaged in some 
college level work. 

May I elaborate this point just a little? 

In my view we have come increasingly in this country to a rigs 
grade system in our schools, a kind of chronological lockstep under 
which all youngsters start school by law at the same chronological 
age, ready or not, and under which they proceed 1 grade a year, ready 
or not, until they finally all emerge with a diploma after 12 years of 
schooling, despite vast individual differences among these youngsters. 

Now, I think we got into this system not because of any politicalor 
psychological or educational theory, though we have adorned and 
justified the system on those grounds. We got into it, basically for 
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sensible administrative reasons. The school administrator has a 
tremendous traffic management problem of moving little bodies 
ground according to a clock, and the simplest way to manage the 
trafic problem is to group all children on only 1 criterion, which is 
edogical age, and to group them in fixed sized groups of 25 to 
30 and put them in a self-contained classroom with 1 adult who there- 
after performs every function that an adult has to perform. 

Then we proceed to justify this simplest of all possible traffic ar- 
rangements on high grounds of educational psychological and political 


eory. 

a think we need to break away from the rigidity of this chrono- 
logical step to enable every student to move at his own best pace and 
to have that academic diet which for him is most nourishing. This 
obviously will differ widely among students of the same age. 

We have had some good experiments in the last 5 years which 
demonstrate that many students should not spend 12 years going 
through school, that 11 years is quite adequate, for some even 10 years, 
and that to hold them back in this chronological lockstep system is 
to thwart the development of their ability. Thus, any Federal pro- 

should not prejudice the opportunity for the school systems 
tochange, to become more flexible and to permit, as many colleges now 
do, a well-qualified and sufficiently mature student to go on to college 
whenever he is ready, whether he has finished 12 grades or not. 

Another experiment has brought college-level work down into high 
schools which have teachers qualified to teach college courses. We 
must be sure that the student who is able enough and motivated enough 
to take college-level work while he is in the 11th or 12th grade is not 

nalized by some language in a statute setting up scholarship eligi- 
bility rules. 

I think we need to lean over backward to give the school system 
every opportunity to develop a much higher degree of flexibility than 
itnow has. We must not freeze this grade system either at the school 
or the college level, but let it take its own best course and keep any 
scholarship rules out of the way of such developing flexibility. 

Finally, I have a few comments on principles which might guide 
loan program, as distinct from a scholarship program. 

A loan program should aim to improve educational opportunities 
for any young person, not simply the ablest, who desires to go beyond 
high school ales is capable of gaining admission to a qualified in- 
stitution of higher learning. Eligibility for a loan, therefore, would 
be much broader than eligibility for a scholarship. The loan, it seems 
tome, should not be limited by the kinds of performance tests which 
‘scholarship program would require. Nor should it be limited by 
ameans test on the financial end. 

The main advantage of a Federal loan program is the possible 
liberality of its terms in contrast to commercial loans, and the abun- 
dance of loan funds that could be made available in contrast to those 
now available through the colleges. 

Consideration should be given to designating the colleges as the 
loaning agents for the Federal Government, but with repayments 
made directly to a Federal agency. I suggest this because a loan for 
astudent in college is part of his financial pattern. The rest of that 
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pattern will include help from home, his own earnings, possibly, 
scholarship he gets from the college, plus a loan if he needs one, 

The student needs a good deal of mature advice in working out his 
particular pattern of financing, and the college is in the best positig, 
to help him. Consideration might therefore be given to channelj 
any loan funds through the college, but making the student regpop. 
sible to someone other than the college for its repayment. 

One footnote: It strikes me that any provision for cancellation of, 
Federal student loan for those who happen to enter a particular 
cupation, including teaching, would be ill-advised. This may sound 
contrary to all the emphasis I placed earlier on making teaching mon 
attractive, but it seems to me we have already done too much to creat 
- impression that teaching somehow is an occupation which requirg 
charity. 

I believe that the way to make teaching more attractive is not to giv 
teachers charity, but to give them decent salaries. 

Finally, in addition to a possible loan program, I suggest that it 
might be well to consider what the Federal Government might do ty 
encourage savings for college, because savings and loans are both 
ways of spreading the high cost of going to college over a longer 
period of income. If we are going to spread it beyond college, w 
might equally well spread it back to the precollege period. 

Many families save now, of course, toward the future education of 
their children, but I suspect that with some ingenuity we could mak 
savings for college even more attractive than it now is. 

I have no specific recommendation to make except that this avent 
also be explored along with loans. 

That is the end of my comments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Coombs. 

I want to say that I have very definitely enjoyed your presentation, 
although I find myself not in complete agreement with the details of 
some of your recommendations. 

Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Coombs, Dr. Edward Teller was a witness her 
yesterday and he made a very important point of the fact that he 
thought our higher education was in fair shape, that is, it was pro 
ducing in the field where our need is most acute now. He mentioned 
the productive universities or colleges or institutes as Massachusetts, 
Case, Cal Tech, and some branch of the University of California which 
I take it is also a privately supported institution. 

It occurred to me that if that is true in our higher education becaus 
the free elements in education have taken possession and have sup 
ported pure science and research, applied science, whereas there is not 
much evidence that even the best of our State universities have e 
celled too much in these fields, that maybe our public education has 
an inherent weakness in it; maybe, as you described, some of the 
step-by-step disciplinary management problems that may be i 
herent. 

We have many compulsory features in it. We violate the fre 
movement pretty well. You complain that we have a static conditio 
there affecting both the abler and the less able boys and girls wh 
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yo through together, and maybe we ought to encourage much more 
the private approach to our lower education in the lower grade in 
order to bring out the better, the more capable material in our society. 

Have you ever thought that there is something that may be an in- 
herent difficulty in our public school system ? 

Mr. Coomrs. Well, Mtr. Gwinn, my organization, as I indicated 
earlier, works with both public and private schools and colleges and 
universities. We draw no distinction in our own grants between 
them. I think it is fair to say that some of our best and some of our 
worst schools and colleges are private. Some of our best and some of 
our worst are public. It does not seem to me that there is anything 
necessarily inherent in either public or private education that guaran- 
tees the quality of one over the other. Both are confronted, all edu- 
cation is confronted, with profoundly important difficulties by the 
yery nature of the process. 

ou will find, if you examine the students at some of the leading 
Ivy League colleges—colleges which currently take in roughly a 50-50 
proportion of students from public high schools and from private pre- 
aratory schools, from the best of the private schools—that the per- 
Tr asiZe record of the public high school students on the average is 
somewhat better than that of the private school students. 

Now, there are many reasons for this difference that go way beyond 
the schools themselves. I would not concede that you cannot have a 
public school that is every bit as good in quality, and in some respects 
even better in terms of the students’ own personal development, than 
a private school. We have such public schools. We just do not have 
enough of them. We have some public schools today which will com- 
pete on all fours with the best of the private preparatory schools. 

I think we need both public and private schools and both kinds of 
colleges. They all have their role to play. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, certainly. 

Mrs. Green. It has been my observation that oftentimes the par- 
ents who send their youngsters to private schools lose their interest in 
the public schools, both taxwise and as far as the educational program 
that is offered. 

Dr. Coombs, would you think that this might be a very dangerous 
trend if the Federal Government, and I do not know whether Mr. 
Gwinn had that in mind, put such great emphasis on the private 
schools and encouraged them to that extent that the general public 
would lose interest in improving the quality of the public schools, and 
also lose interest in adequately supporting them and that this, as far 
as our democratic process is concerned, would be a very sad state of 
affairs ? 

Mr. Coomss. In some of our suburban “bedroom communities” 
where a fairly high proportion of young people from relatively high- 
income families go off to private school, sometimes to get a better 
education in the eyes of their parents and sometimes just to leave 
home and get out of the way of the parents, you do find, I think, 
that there is not the best kind of support for the local public schools. 
But where you find a community like your own, Mr. Gwinn, which 
I think some time back made up its own mind that its public schools 
Were going to be as good as can be had in any kind of school, public 
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or private, and when you get the best leadership of the communi 
behind the schools, you can get a performance there with yo 
people just as good as the best of the private schools. I think if I am 
correct, you are from Bronxville; are you not ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Coomps. I think the Bronxville school system is an eminent} 
good example of a public school which, by any evaluation over 4 
considerable period of time, stacks up very well against any private 
school. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have in your organization Dr. Stoddard who was 
the man we leaned on heavily to start us off right in Bronxville, 

Mr. Coops. I think you had the wisdom when you decided to haye 
the best possible public schools to get the best possible leadership with. 
out which you cannot have the best possible public schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. I had no thought in mind of neglecting the public 
schools and going over to private. My notion is that we do not haye 
enough private schools to make it healthy for the public. Our college 
situation is healthy because the State universities have to com 
with the private institutions. I suppose we are half and half. 

Mr. Coomss. We are below that on private now. We are rapidly 
declining. 

Mr. Gwinn. If we had a choice between private schools and public 
schools, we would get rid of this compulsory hierarchy in our public- 
school system that undoubtedly is doing damage, such as the impossi- 
bility of the board relieving itself of bad teachers because of tenur 
process and other processes by which our papal system has 
congealed into a kind of a hierarchy of public-supported people, it 
seems to me. 

I agree heartily with the preceding witness. 

Mr. Coomrs. I do not share the rather popular image these days 
of a monolithic hierarchy running our public schools against our will 
and giving us bad results. I personally feel that professional edv- 
cators as a whole, though they have their weaknesses as we all do, 
have done an astonishingly good job over the years, frequently under 
serious handicaps. 

This country has performed a miracle in expanding educational 
opportunities to its youth that is not matched by any society in all 
history, and we have good administrators and poor ones. We have 
good school boards and poor ones. I think a community can have 
the kind of public education it wants if it wants it badly enough, 
badly enough to vote the taxes, badly enough to pick a good school 
board and good leadership and go out and pay for good teachers. 

This is not theory. It is a fact, because it happens in a good many 
communities, but in not enough communities. 

I do not think there is any monopolistic group holding down edt 
cational quality. On the whole, the educators are doing what they 
can to push it up. We need to help them push it up more. We need 
to get better leadership in larger amounts into public education. We 
need to awaken the American public to match our words with deeds 
in education. As a Nation we are schizophrenic about education 
All through our history we have paid great homage to education, ver 
bally, but when it starts hitting our pocketbook, we do not match with 
deeds the words we use in praise of education. 
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This is a point in history when it seems to me that a congressional 
committee such as this can really awaken the Nation to the kind of 
breakthrough we need in education, a breakthrough, as Walter Lipp- 
mann one wrote, that must be comparable to the breakthrough on the 
defense front which has occurred since Pearl Harbor. Our educa- 
tional effort today, relative to our educational needs, is still on a pre- 
Pearl Harbor basis. And I speak not only of money, because money 
alone will not solve this problem. We need a breakthrough on many 
fronts in education, public and private, including a breakthrough of 
educational technology, if you will. 

We need to harness new means of communication such as television 
to better learning. We need to harness the highest talents we have in 
this country in all the disciplines to the strengthening of education. 
[think we waste our time when we adopt a scapegoat theory of edu- 
cational history and try to beat on the teachers colleges, try to beat 
o the professional educators, try to find some scapegoat to blame 
because we have suddenly discovered we are not as good as we ought 
to be in education. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is probably correct. 

Do you find the local school boards taking more and more interest, 
or is the superintendent of schools largely the dominant factor in the 
setup of most of our school districts. I mean, are the school boards 
really functioning ? 

Mr. Coomrs. I again would hesitate to make any general statement 
because I have seen such a diversity of situations. I can find you 
places, and I am sure you know of places, where the relationship be- 
twen the superintendent and the school board is one of partnership, 
where there is mutual respect, where the school board talks candidly 
about anything including curriculum on an even level with the super- 
intendent, but where they respect his professional qualifications and 
accept his judgment unless they are very sure he is wrong. There are 
other cases where they hardly speak to each other, and this is, it seems 
to me, at least as much a reflection upon the school board as upon the 
superintendent if it allows itself to be run by the superintendent. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have these cases like Pasadena and others you 
know, where it seems as if the school board is, even in a communit 
like Pasadena, unable to function. The politics of the thing is suc 
that the superintendent of schools, with the help that he gets from 
outside, is in command. The city of New York might be another. 

Mr. Coomes. I have a hunch that where you find an unwholesome 
situation in the management of a school system, you find an unhealthy 
community. Some communities may well require psychiatric treat- 
ment rather than simply firing the school superintendent. There 
may be factors at work in the community itself that make it impos- 
sible for the school system to operate well. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would seem to me that if the school board is func- 
tioning, the principal responsibility in our system of elective society 
is that it should be in command. There should not be any difficulty 
in letting a teacher out or letting a school superintendent out, if 
that is necessary for the good of education, but that is a very difficult 
procedure today. We all know that. 

Mr. Coomes. It is very difficult for many businesses to fire an em- 
ployee, or for the Government, or for private schools and colleges. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Yes, and probably it is not for the good of business. 

Mr. Coomss. The Se dilleme of human relations are not unique to 
education, I think. We encounter them everywhere. 

Mr. Gwinn. When you destroy freedom of action of the individual, 
= have the worst thing to contend with, it seems to me, and as we 

ave grown big, as we have in our public school system, we have be- 
come more rigid, as you say, and much less free in the exercise of re- 
sponsibility than we have in the ordinary private operation. 

After all, we are educating for freedom and it seems to me that the 
public school system is violating many of the elements of freedom that 
we should teach. 

Mr. Coomes. I think it is also doing much as a total system to 
create conditions of freedom in our society. 

Mr. Gwinn. I say you cannot make general statements because it 
seems to me that the tendency is there that, when you have compulsory 
attendance, you have compulsory going to school to a teacher who 
is frozen in her position, she has a class whether the class wants to 

o to her or not, and has her job whether the class wants to get rid of 

er or not, who has her compulsory pension and income, the com- 
munity is not very free in its selection, certainly, of personnel. 

Mr. Coomps. I think these factors are frequently frustrating in 
particular situations, but I think we have demonstrated in many public 
school systems and public universities that within this framework of 
tenure and the like a great job can be done if there is the will and the 
leadership to do it. These factors need not utterly frustrate our drive 
toward better quality education by bringing out the best in the people 
who are on the job. 

Mr. Warnweicnut. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not mean you will utterly frustrate. We are 
trying to find out why we have this weakness. We have a shortage. 
Our production is low on the whole. Our time required to receive an 
education is too high. We have too many repeaters. We fail to se- 
lect and give the faster boy his pace. That is pretty nearly inherent, 
I am afraid. 

Mr. Coomss. May I say that in my view, when you speak of weak- 
nesses, these are not weaknesses relative to former strengths we once 
had. I do not believe that the issue in American education is whether 
we are doing as good a job as we used to do. The evidence is quite 
clear that we are doing a substantially better job than we used to do. 

Johnny really can read, I think, at least as well as and probably 
better than his father at the same age. His father has a bad memory 
oftentimes. The real issue is whether we are doing enough better, 
and here it is quite clear that we are not, because our needs for educa- 
tion in an increasingly complex world are multiplying by leaps and 
bounds. Thus, when we speak of weaknesses, they are relative to 
what we would like to be doing, what we need to be doing, what we 
need to get on to doing. They are not weaknesses relative to some 
great strength we formerly had and somehow lost. In absolute terms 
we are far stronger educationally today than ever before, 

_ I think on the whole, American education has done a miraculous 
job over the years of getting better and better. It is threatened 
right now, because of this manpower factor in teaching, with the 
possibility of positive erosion at the very point in history when we 
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can least afford such a decline in quality. I suggest that nothing short 
of the most heroic efforts constituting a breakthrough in education as 
gweeping and as radical as the breakthroughs we have seen in science 
will assure that we can make quality go up rather than down. 

But we start from a position of which we can be very proud, I 
think, as a Nation. 

Mr. Warnwreicutr. Mr. Chairman, I think that the committee 
should be indebted to Mrs. Green for, at least in my opinion, bring- 
ing the best witness we have had heretofore in these hearings. I 
might say my views are closer to what I have heard today, so maybe 
Iam somewhat partisan in that, but I might also say that the gentle- 
man has said that we in this committee can take the leadership. 

I do not want to put words in his mouth, but that is in effect what 
he said. He said we have the challenge before us which is the very 

int I tried to make to Mr. Roosevelt earlier. 

For a practical politician, this is not a good thing to say, but I think 
that in your statement and in your discussion you have covered on 
the philosophical level almost every conceivable question that we 
could put to you. It has been very stimulating. 

Mr. Coomss. I am honored by your comments, sir. 

Mrs. Green. I appreciate the comments of the gentleman from New 
York, and am in complete agreement, and I am personally greatly 
indebted to you, Dr. Coombs, for taking the time out of your ex- 
tremely busy schedule to spend with us. 1 think we as members of the 
committee have benefited. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I wish it were possible that we could hear further 
from Dr. Coombs. 

You do have our thanks for the fine help, the philosophical exposi- 
tion of this problem which you have given us. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coomss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will stand adjourned until next Mon- 
day. The reason for that is that tomorrow at 10 o’clock, the full com- 
mittee meets to consider Public Laws 815 and 874, and it is thought 
that probably the consideration of those two items may carry us 
through Thursday, so that the committee will meet at 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 10 
a.m., Monday, March 10, 1958.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1958 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpucaTIoNn 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTion AND Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
Qld House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott presiding. 

Present (Subcommittee on Special Education): Representatives 
Elliott (chairman), Green, and Nicholson. (Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Education) : Representatives Bailey, McGovern, and Haskell. 

Also present: Representatives Barden, Perkins, Landrum. 

Staff members present: Charles M. Ryan, general counsel ; Kennedy 
W. Ward, assistant general counsel; Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education), and Robert McCord, clerk (Subcom- 
mittee on General Education). 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee hearing matters pertaining to the 
educational bill introduced by myself, and one introduced by the 
administration, and some 30 others, will be in order. 

Today we will hear testimony from the American Vocational 
Association. 

Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and eight of his associates from across the United States 
will testify specifically on title XII of H. R. 10381, which would aid 
area vocational education programs in occupations essential to 
national defense. 

Title XII of H. R. 10381 is an amendment to the George-Barden 
Act of 1946. I would like to say before we start with Mr. Mobley that 
Iam very happy that the committee has with it today the original 
author of the George- Barden Act in the person of the chairman of the 
full Committee on Education and Labor, Mr. Graham A. Barden. 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Chairman, and we think it is par- 
ticularly appropriate in view of the fact that we have these leaders 
from all across the country working with the program which you 
sponsored and enacted a few years ago. 

Mr. Mobley, you may proceed in any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF M. D. MOBLEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mostey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like, if I may, 
to read my statement, since I am quoting several people, and I want 
to be sure to quote them correctly. My name is M. D. Mobley. I am 
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the executive secretary of the American Vocational Association, , 
professional organization in its 52d year of existence, with a member. 
ship of more than 30,000 vocational teachers, officials, school board 
members and others interested in the development and improvement of 
vocational education. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to appear before this com. 
mittee to present factual information regarding America’s vocational 
education programs and to register support of the American Voge. 
tional Association for title XII of H. R. 10381 and other portions of 
the measure. 

We have nine witnesses including myself. Each witness has pre. 
ared a formal statement which we would like to have included in the 
earings. With your permission, the witnesses will summarize their 

formal statements, consuming not more than 5 or 6 minutes each, 

Mr. Exniorr. Without objection the witnesses may summarize their 
statements, and the formal statements themselves will appear in the 
record following their summaries. 

Mr. Mostry. Thank you, sir. We will also be most grateful if you 


will permit all the witnesses to present a brief summary of their testi-. 
mony before any questions are asked. We believe that this procedur : 


will save much time and will result in Jess duplication. 


Here to testify primarily on title XII of H. R. 10381 are some of 


the Nation’s outstanding leaders and authorities on vocational-tech- 
nical education. They are capable and prepared to bring to this 
committee up-to-date factual information regarding the kinds of ares 
programs now in existence and the need for further expansion of this 
phase of education. 

First I would like to bring to your attention some facts regarding 
Russia’s program of vocational and technical education of less than 
college grade. This important phase of Russia’s education program 
has had very little publicity in this country as compared with the tre- 
mendous amount that has been given to the Soviet academic high 
schools and programs of college grade—embracing mathematics, t 
sciences, and engineering. 

We believe we can truthfully say that Russia’s development in the 
field of vocational and technical training of less than college grade 
has been just as phenomenal as has her college and university pro- 
grams in the fields of science, mathematics, and engineering. 

According to the March 5, 1956, issue of Life magazine, Russia had 
in operation at that time a total of “3,796 technicums, specialized trade 
schools, which turn out 70,000 technicians a year who perform routine 
scientific tasks.” 

There appeared in the December 1956 issue of Coronet magazine an 
article by William Benton, publisher of the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
and former United States Senator from Connecticut, under the title 
“The Soviet Tekhnikum: Ominous Threat to the West” with a sub- 
title “We have nothing to match these unique technological schools 
that turn out supertechnicians without a college degree.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the entire article by Mr 
Benton be included as a part of the hearings. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the article by Mr. Benton will 
appear immediately following the testimony of Mr. Mobley. 
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Mr. Mosier. The following is a brief quotation from Mr. Benton’s 
article : 

Many of these tekhnikums turn out what might be called junior engineers. 
Actually these juniors are supertechnicians and specialists who fill vitally im- 

rtant secondary jobs, leaving graduate engineers free for more highly skilled 
work, and creating a surplus. And, this surplus is what is helping defeat us 
in the cold war in Asia and Africa. 

Trained in propaganda as well as science, the Soviet engineers and tekhnikum 
graduates are exported by the hundreds to underdeveloped nations thirsting 
for guidance and leadership in all fields of technology. 

The United States lacking this “middle-man” technician category, is wasting 
thousands of its well-trained engineers in comparatively second-rate jobs—as sales 
engineers, manual writers, glorified draftsmen and troubleshooters. Not only 
are we graduating little more than half the engineers that the Soviet is, but 
we are wasting their talents for lack of tekhnikum counterpart. 

Two weeks ago on February 25, 1958, the Honorable Allen W. 
Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence, in a speech to the National 
Conference on “The Foreign Aspects of United States National Secu- 
rity” dealing with “The Soviet Economic and Trade Offensive” stated : 

The Soviet programs have also included a large-scale movement of technical 
personnel from the Communist bloc to the free world countries where aid is ex- 
tended. More than 2,000 bloc technicians are now active in 9 of the newly de- 
yeloped countries in which United States comparable personnel number less than 
1,000. Also large numbers of technicians are going from these countries to 
Moscow, Prague, and Peiping for their training. 

This is further evidence of Russia’s training program for techni- 
cians and how they are being used in underdeveloped countries. 

In recent months it has been pointed out by several leaders in our 
National Government that in addition to the battle for the minds 
of men and the armament race, we are now in at least the first stage of 
an economic war with Russia and Soviet-dominated countries. Rus- 
sia’s Khrushchev has already made known, in no uncertain terms, So- 
viet plans in this field of activity. Only a few months ago he said to 
an American newspaper publisher, and I quote: 

We declare war upon you—in the peaceful field of trade. We declare a war 
we will win over the United States. The threat to the United States is not the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, but in the field of peaceful production. We are 
relentless in this, and it will prove the superiority of our system. 

No one will dispute the fact that vocational education is one of our 
very important tools for making our people efficient in the production 
and distribution of goods. Almost 42 years ago—June 16, 1916, to be 
exact—the late Congressman Dudley M. Hughes said on the floor of 
the United States House of Representatives while the Smith-Hughes 
vocational education measure was under consideration—and [| 
quote : 

National efficiency is the sum total of the efficiency of all individual citizens, 
and the national wealth is the sum of their wealth-producing capacity. * * * 
In the markets of the world we compete, not as individuals but as a unit against 
other nations as units. * * * This—unquestionably introduces a national ele- 
Ment into vocational education. 

In the United States we have very few institutions that are devoted 
exclusively to the training of technicians. We do have the nucleus 
around which to build. Every State and Territory has a State board 
for vocational education that has full authority to administer Fed- 
eral vocational funds. These boards have had more than 40 years of 
successful experience in administering and developing vocational 
education programs. 
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The programs under their administration are so organized that they 
can be revamped and adjusted to meet changing conditions almog 
overnight. 

These State vocational boards have authority to allot Federal yo, 
cational funds as well as State funds to all kinds of education inst). 
tutions that is, public institutions, for operating vocational pro, 
grams of less than college grade and for teacher training of colle 
grade. 

The witnesses who will follow me represent regular seconda 
schools, special vocational high schools, area and State voc ational 
technical schools, junior colleges, and senior colleges. They will tel] 
you how Federal funds for vocational education are used in the re- 
spective institutions they represent. What I am trying to say is, 
that we have in existence in each State in this country an organiza. 
tion with more than 40 years of successful experience, that is ready 
to do in the development of all kinds of vocational-technical training 
programs of less than college grade that are needed for the security 
of our Nation and the well- being of our people. 

Mr. Chairman, the current issue of the Farm Journal (March 
1958), which goes to approximately 3.5 million of the farm homes of 
our Nation, carries a splendid article under the title, “The Kind of 
School We Need Everywhere.” 

It is a story of area vocational education programs in two States— 
Louisiana and Kentucky. This story in a very brief manner de 
scribes the sort of programs that are envisioned by title XII of 
H. R. 10381. I will appreciate it, if you will permit this enti 
article to be included as a part of the hearings. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the article will be included im. 
mediately following the article from Coronet on “The Soviet Tek- 
nikum: Ominous Threat to the West 

Mr. Mostey. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this same story 
could have been written about area vocational programs in a number 
of States, in quite a number. 

Mr. Chairman, one of our witnesses, Mr. J. Fred Ingram, of Ala- 
bama, who served 2 years ago as president of our association, has found 
that he cannot be present ‘today. I have the statement he prepared 
for presentation. We will appreciate it if you will let his statement 
be included in the hearings. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The statement from Mr. J. Fred Ingram will be in- 
cluded immediately following the statement of Mr. Mobley, the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Vocational Association. 

Mr. Mostey. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


[Reprinted from the March 1958 issue of Farm Journal] 
THE KIND oF ScHOOL WE NEED EVERYWHERE 
By Richard C. Davids 


If your boy isn’t going to farm or go to college, what then—start out as a flunky? 
Here’s how farm boys and girls can get good job training—within bus distance 
of home 


You’ve seen many a boy—maybe your own—who was just sort of lost after 
getting out of school. 

He didn’t want to go on to college—or couldn’t; he wasn’t interested in farm- 
ing or he couldn’t get a start in it. He worked for a while in a gas station, 
then drifted on to other jobs—always starting at the bottom. 
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I've just visited a kind of school that’s tailormade to help boys and girls 
like this. It turns them into topnotch machinists, secretaries, draftsmen, and 
electronics specialists. Does it in 18 months to 2 years, too, and practically 
guarantees that they’ll move directly into highly paid jobs. 

Called an area vocational school, it’s the type we’ve needed everywhere, 
especially in rural areas, to take over where high schools leave off. And we 
need them more than ever right now, when the farm population is declining. 

Russia’s satellites have removed all doubt of it. A college-trained engineer 
or scientist—to get the most out of his training and experience—needs an aver- 

e of five technicians. 

We don’t begin to have that many, and as a result, many of our scientists 
are doing work that skilled technicians could easily handle. Technicians are 
well paid, and their work is important, indeed vital. 

We've had vocational schools for years. But not enough of them. And 
nearly all have been in big cities, far out of reach of farm boys and girls. 

Some far-sighted Louisiana educators recognized this problem 20 years ago 
and put up a few vocational schools in rural areas. They did such a good job 
that now the State has 27 schools, each serving 2 or 3 counties (called “parishes” 
in Louisiana). 

I spent a week studying the school at Crowley (population 12,000) which 
handles students from Acadia and Lafayette Parishes. And if I’m not mistaken, 
itoffers a pattern that farm people everywhere might study hard. 

In this bayou country of big families, farm boys by the hundreds have been 
foreed to leave the farm—just no more farmland left. The school at Crowley 
has helped ease the shift to town jobs. 

Nearly half the tradesmen in the area learned their life’s work there. 

“It’s the most important part of the town,” said G. K. Cutrer, a banker. 

Since the war, a big share of the students have been GI’s in training, but 
now a growing number of the 550 who crowd the school from 8 a. m. til 10 p. m. 
are fresh out of high school. A third are still in high school, sampling several 
trades to see which suits them best. 

Adults come too. In fact, any time that enough people want a course, area 
yoeational schools can usually offer it. 

Farmers learn welding, diesel repair, electric wiring—skills that will save 
them considerable money. A few come to learn a new trade altogether. They 
need it if they’re going to get a decent job in town. There is no tuition charge. 
School runs the whole year long. There are no semesters or terms. A student 
simply begins as soon as there is room and his application approved. 

Each student works at his own speed. He can go from one job to the next 
as fast as he picks up a new skill. No wonder you don’t see boys loafing 
or bored. The whole place has more the air of a busy industry than a school. 

Rules are strict. Students punch in on a time clock, and a boy with only 
three unexcused absences is dropped. A boy doesn’t leave one job until he’s 
proficient at it. In auto repair, for instance, he has to overhaul a transmission 
inthe 3 hours or so allotted by a mechanic’s “flat-rate book.” 

Beyond that, the school trains a boy to open up his own business, even serves 
as an employment agency. Hardly a day passes but what some business— 
aTexas oil company or Detroit auto manufacturer—calls for boys. 

During my stay at Crowley, 5 farm boys, after 1,200 hours of training as 
draftsmen, went to work for architects in Baton Rouge at good pay. 

“The big trouble,” says the school director, J. W. Mitchell, “is keeping the 
boys until they’ve finished. The offer of a good job sometimes argues louder 
than a diploma.” 

What is the cost of a school like this? About $325 a year per pupil for every- 
thing, or about like the average high school. Since most courses are 2 years 
long, that’s a total of $650 for each pupil. Not much when you remember that 
it’s fitting a boy for a lifetime of work. 

Let’s see what that expenditure can mean to a farm boy. Norvin Langlinais 
got out of the marines and started farming, but he decided that three families 
were too many on one place. 

He took the 2-year farm mechanics course at the Abbeville, La., school and 
took a job in the local Ford tractor shop. When it came up for sale, he scraped 
together enough cash to buy it. 

Farmers say he’s one tractor man who gives good quick service. He has 
done so well that he hired another graduate of the school to assist him. 

Iasked Norvin what he might be doing without his school training. 

“Probably day labor in a rice mill or roustabout work in the oilfields. There 
aren’t many unskilled jobs left.” 
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We heard that story again and again. A farm boy without special training 
finds just about every door locked to him, except unskilled, low-pay work. 

Two Abbeville students bought out a radio and TV shop. Another started 
his own auto air-conditioning business. 

Do those seem like highly specialized skills? They are. If you haven 
visited a modern vocational school, you'll be amazed at the contrast with 
yesterday’s “manual training and welding shops.” No wonder Louisiana jy 
winning a reputation among industrialists as a place to get topnotch craftsmen, 

So, too, is Kentucky. Stop in at Paintsville and visit the Mayo School ther 
if you ever go through Kentucky. 

A family from Hershey, Pa., did that 2 years ago and were so impressed that 
they dropped their boy off at the dormitory and left him to start school, He's 
back home now on a good job, thanks to his training. 

A boy came who had worn out his welcome at 2 high schools. He hated 
math, couldn’t do fractions. Within the year he was doing trigonometry, 
Why? Because he needed it to be a machinist, and could see a point in “wa 
through that stuff.” Learning for the sake of making a living is a powerfy} 
spur. 

Elmer Stevenson was a mountain farm boy who wanted to become a welder, 
He had no hands. They had been burned off. The Mayo school sent him home— 
there were too many able-bodied boys waiting to get in. But he came back 
again and again until finally he was enrolled. After a heroic struggle he learned 
to weld, holding the torch with his elbows. Two years after he got a job in 
Detroit he won a prize as the fastest welder in the factory. 

Good vocational training can change the lives of people. 

I talked to a man of 52 who, after 20 years in the coal mines, could no longer 
work underground. He was driving 62 miles each way to school, learning auto 
repair along with his son who was studying body work. After only 6 months 
in school, they had more business than they could begin to handle after hours 
at home. His teacher told me: “We could place 4 times the men we can tum 
out.” 

A boy in welding took a job in West Virginia, came back a week later and 
took the whole class back to start work. The last two farm boys out of the 
electronics department in Lexington went to work for $625 a month—quite a 
salary for mountain boys with 2 years’ training beyond high school. 

Industry keeps a sharp watch on the area around a vocational school as a 
place to put a factory. The Diamond Match Co. picked a site outside Paintsville, 
largely because of the Mayo school. The director said: “I’ve been kept busy 
the last 2 years showing the school to site locators for industry.” 

Kentucky has 13 other area vocational schools, but that isn’t nearly enough, 
James L. Patton, State director of vocational education, says that every school 
has waiting lists. 

Minnesota has several fine area vocational schools in rural areas. 

Farm Journal goes on record as strongly in favor of State aid to provide 
for more funds for area vocational schools. We need such schools to keep 
America strong, and we need them for the sake of farm boys and girls. 
Why not do something about it in your community and your State? 



































STATEMENT BY J. FRED INGRAM, STATE SUPERVISOR OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION AND FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 













My name is J. F. Ingram. I am State supervisor of trade and industrial 
education in Alabama. I have been actively engaged in public education for 
37 years. This statement is presented on behalf of the American Vocational 
Association and represents the official position of its members on the measure 
H. R. 10381. 

Two years ago it was my pleasure to serve as president of the American 
Vocational Association. In that capacity I had the good fortune to travel ex 
tensively in the United States. I saw much of public education in this country. 
I witnessed the almost universal problems of inadequate housing for schools, 
shortage of well-trained teachers, and the resultant lack of enrollments in 
certain areas of learning such as the sciences and mathematics. I talked with 
vocational educators throughout the Nation and found them greatly concerned 
over the deficiencies of vocational students in the areas of science and mathe 
matics which are more and more basic and essential backgrounds for students 
learning a skilled trade or a technical occupation. 
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Never before has Congress had before it a truly comprehensive legislative 
proposal which included both general and vocational education such as is true 
of H. R. 10381. However, it has long been recognized that general and vocational 
education are both highly important to sound economic growth of a nation as 
well as to our national defense. Anything that will improve general education 
will also improve vocational education and vice versa. 

The proposals involved in H. R. 10381 would provide stimuli for our greatest 
intellects to pursue educational courses which would greatly improve their own 
economic status and in turn enable them to make their maximum contributions 
to our national welfare and defense. Great numbers of our young people with 
prilliant minds cannot possibly finance themselves while getting a college educa- 
tion. This bill, if enacted, would make it possible for many of them to develop 
to their full capacities in certain critical areas. 

The mere enactment of such legislation would lend emphasis and prestige to 
education and to science and mathematics in particular. This would greatly 
increase the enrollments in these subjects. There can be no doubt but that 
it would have lasting and continuing results by enabling more people in genera- 
tions to come to educate their children better. 

Perhaps one of the most excellent features of the bill is the one which will 
enable those who obtain scholarships, and who go into teaching as a career, to 
discharge their scholarship obligations if they teach for 5 years. As a general 
rule, many of those who teach for 5 years will probably continue as teachers. 
This provides an excellent means of recruiting well-educated teachers for our 
public schools. 

Title XII, authorizing funds for area vocational education programs, gives 
the bill a degree of balance which should not be overlooked. Through the pro- 
visions of this title of the measure a great contribution can be made toward 
alleviating certain serious manpower problems. 

1. It can help greatly in making it possible for the people of rural areas who 
are in excess to the manpower needs of agriculture to make the transition to 
emplyoment in occupations essential to the national welfare. 

2. It can help greatly through the training of technicians who can relieve the 
engineers of much of the routine nonengineering functions they now perform 
but which could be as well done by well-trained technicians. 

8. It ean help greatly by providing opportunities for those displaced by auto- 
mation and other technological changes, retraining for employment in essential 
occupations in which there are shortages of trained manpower. 

4. It can help greatly by making it possible to provide extension training for 
people in skilled and technical occupations to enable them to keep abreast of the 
rapid technological and scientific changes. These are all very important con- 
tributions to any all-out effort to shore up our system of education in order to 
compete successfully with other nations in this scientific and mechanical age. 

We must not overlook the fact that for each engineer there must be several 
technicians and several more skilled craftsmen to make the engineer’s dream a 
reality, and to make, install, service, repair, and maintain complicated and 
expensive equipment used in modern industry. 

The authors of H. R. 10381 are to be commended for presenting a bill which 
gives consideration to the need for more skilled and technically trained workers 
than just the scientists and engineers which are also needed. However, scientists 
and engineers without an adequate number of supporting workers would be of 
little value. ‘This bill, if enacted into law and funds authorized are appropri- 
ated, will go far toward the promotion and development of a sounder educational 
program in the United States. 

Members of the American Vocational Association are highly favorable to such 
ameasure. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Our list for today shows that our next witness is 
Mr. James L. Patton, State director of vocational education, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

We a with us this morning the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. Perkins. I will recognize the gentleman at this time to introduce 
Mr. Patton. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a great pleasure for me to present Dr. James L. Patton to this com- 
mittee. I first became acquainted with Dr. Patton more than 20 years 
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ago, when he was principal, and one of the outstanding principals jp 
eastern Kentucky, of an eastern Kentucky high school. He did that 
job so successfully that he was later selected as the director of the Mayo 

ocational Educational School. Any of you who are acquainted with 
that particular school knows that he built that school as one of the 
most outstanding in the whole country. 

Because of that outstanding accomplishment, he was later selected 
as director of vocational education in the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
He has been serving in that capacity for more than 5 years. Dr. Pat. 
ton knows rural life and he knows something about the subject. I will 
present Dr. Patton at this time. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this gentleman 
a question who has just testified. 

fr. Exuzorr. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr. Mobley, desires to ask you a question. 

Mr. NicHotson. Do you really believe that in Russia the engineers 
and everything are superior to what we produce in this country? 

Mr. Moztey. No, I donot. Ido not think they are superior to ours, 

Mr. Nicuotson. That is all. 

Mr. Barpven. Mr. Chairman, if you do not mind, I have a question 
to ask of Mr. Mobley. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barven. Dr. Mobley, we have been dealing with this problem 
for quite a long time. 

Mr. Mostey. You are certainly right. 

Mr. Baxpen. I must say you have done a grand job. I notice you 
did not touch on the subject of how to handle the aid or assistance to 
these schools, but you more or less dealt with their need. Personally, 
I do not need any argument for the need. I am convinced of that. 
I do need a little assistance in how the job can be done. Is your idea 
for funds to be allocated to the States, for just the implementation of 
the present setups that we have in the States, or is it your idea that we 
make some funds available for equipment in the schools that we now 
have, plus those that we may establish ? 

I do not mind giving you, first, my view. You and I have discussed 
it between us on many, many occasions. That is, I think, the greatest 
handicap that the vocational program has had in this country has been 
the fact that we did not have equipment in those schools. We expect 
those boys to come out as well equipped from that school as we would 
one coming from a school that has $10,000 worth of first-class equip- 
ment with which to work. 

I would like to know, in the general area of the schools and the 
establishment of area schools, which I understand to be those to which 
the smaller schools would feed, do you choose to emphasize equipment 
or the setting up of the area schools ? 

Which do you regard as being of prime importance, equipment to 
all, if it comes to a choice, or area schools ? 

Mr. Mostey. That would be a rather hard decision. 

There is no question in my mind that one of the great needs, and, if 
I may say, one of the great weaknesses of our present vocational system 
is lack of adequate equipment. It would be difficult for me to say 
whether we need equipment more than we need new area schools. We 
need both. You have doubtless noticed that this bill (H. R. 10381, 
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title XII) provides that a portion of the money could be used, in fact 
you could use it all, for equipment, If title XIJ is enacted in its 

resent form, I would guess that the States would use a very large 
percent of the funds for equipment—especially for the first few years. 

There is a very great need for equipment. I think the witnesses 
who will follow will point up this fact. Every one of them, in talk- 
ing to me, has pointed out the fact that there is a tremendous need 
for equipment. 

Mr. Barpen. Would you feel that the amount of the equipment, 
of course, taking into consideration the amount of money available, 
would be determined by your State vocational board ? 

Mr. Mostey. Yes, sir. I would recommend, Mr. Barden, that this 
be left to the discretion of State boards for vocational education. For 
instance, in some States they have done quite a good job in equipping 
their vocational schools. Such States should be able to use the money 
for other purposes authorized in title XII. There are other States 
which have made little progress in acquiring equipment. They, of 
course, ought to be permitted to use funds made available for that 
purpose, especially for the first few years. 

r. Barpen. What I would like to do is this, and I am looking at 
it from just my present point of view, not to leave the appearance 
of attempting what might be termed as a crash program, or multi- 
plying many times the amount of money for the vocational training 

rogram. We have the vocational program outlined. Of course, 
recs, if it saw fit, could extend and increase the amount. I am 
not so sure that that would be too good for the program, certainly in 
the next few years, but I am positive in my own mind that. the voca- 
tional schools in America could do at least, and I say this because I 
think I am right, at least 40 percent more good than they have been 
doing if they had the equipment. 

Mr. Mostey. I agree wholeheartedly with your statement. 

Mr. Barven. Following that a little further, that being so amply 
justified, so easily understood, I am inclined to think we could stay 
in that field and treat the question of the great expansion of the move- 
ment either separately or at a later time, when we had proven beyond 
a doubt that the equipment was amply justified. 

Mr. Mosier. That is right. 

Mr. Barven. That is all I had. 

Mr. Barter. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. Doctor, I would like to get your reaction to a situa- 
tion that occurs to me at the present time. In my home State of West 
Virginia we have the county unit system. In my home county, they 
have 12 separate, what we would call first-class, accredited high 
schools, most of them carrying on vocational work. It occurs to me 
that a concentration of effort in the establishment of a trade school, 
where all of that is within the county unit, would be carried on in 
one school, and transporting the pupils would be much more eco- 
nomical and much more effective than scattering your ammunition to 
12 high schools. 
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Mr. Mostey. I agree with you. That is one of the purposes of this 
bill. That is already being done on a limited scale in some States, 
Title XII of the measure would certainly encourage further de. 
velopment along this line. 
r. Bartry. None of those schools are more than 20 miles distancg 
from each other. It looks like it would be a decided improvement, 

Mr. Lanprum. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Battery. I will yield. 

Mr. Lanprum. A reading of the section 1202, giving the definition 
of an area vocational program, if adopted as written on page 60 of thig 
bill, would make it mandatory, almost, that you do that. The child 
has to be above 16 years of age or complete junior high school. If you 
operate under this program, if this bill is passed, you would be nearly 
compelled to have that. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you, Mr. Landrum. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Patton. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. PATTON, STATE DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, FRANKFORT, KY. 


Mr. Patron. You see here the organizational chart in Kentucky. 
The State of Kentucky happens to be one of the pioneers in developing 
a statewide area vocational education program. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Parton. It is the consensus that if this amendment is enacted 
into law, very little money would be necessary from the standpoint of 
administration, because we already have the machinery set up to do ap 
effective job of administering the program. 

You will also see here that the organizational pattern of conducting 
the programs is very flexible. 

In Kentucky we have one area school that is conducted by a senior 
college. We have 10 schools that are conducted by local boards of edgy. 
cation, and then we have three schools that are conducted by the Stat 
board of education, and they are called State institutions. 

The next map—a map of Kentucky—shows you the location of ¢op. 
centrated programs by these black dots. 

(The map referred to follows :) 
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EACH CIRCLE REPRESENTS AN AREA OF 20 MILES DIAMETER 


+ Two schools located in Paducah and Louisville 
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Mr. Parton. By the way, copies of these charts are included in thy 
memorandum which has been handed to you. 

These are the centers. You will find that going out from each ong 
of these concentrated centers is an extension center. This system hj 
not yet been put into full operation in Kentucky. Weare only winkj 
at the problem because we haven’t sufficient money to do the job. 

We go out from the concentrated center where a school is locate 
and many programs are put on, with mobile units and other method; 
that make it possible for our extension centers to serve rural Kentucky, 
Kentucky and many of the States of the South are rural and this ang 
program idea is an excellent way to get the program of vocational tech. 
nical education to rural people. 

In this chart, the Secretary of Labor has set forth the expanded 
needs in the labor force of the Nation by 1965. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Patron. Now we do not claim we can do the whole job, but 
we can play an important role in training workers for the areas 
which have been shaded here on this chart. 

Mr. Hasxeti. Would the gentleman yield for a question? What 
percentage of the people in that cross-hatched area would you say the 
yocational education school would be responsible for training ¢ 

Mr. Parron. They would be responsible largely for this whole area 
here, marked 5.0. 

Mr. Haskxetu. You are not implying that industry does not train 
most of the people. 

Mr. Parron. Naturally, after we have completed the preemploy- 
mnet training, our graduate go into industry, many as apprentices. 
We continue to work with them while in industry by providing courses 
that will upgrade them in their occupation. Most of this is related 
technical instruction. 

Mr. Hasketn. You do not make a claim of a percentage of the 
training ¢ 

Mr. Parron. Industry would provide the on-the-job training. 

Mr. Hasxexu. My conception is that industry does at least 90 per- 
cent of the job. 

Mr. Parron. It depends a whole lot on where you are located. In 
Kentucky, that is not true. I happen to speak for Kentucky, and 
we are a rural State. A larger percent of our people have their 
preemployment training in the schools and then they go into the 
apprenticeship program in industry. 

Mr. Hasketv. Do you train a toolmaker, for instance? 

Mr. Parron. In our schools we provide preemployment training 
for potential toolmakers and related instruction for the apprentice. 

Mr. Bariey. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Barry. Is the gentleman from Kentucky aware that the up- 
coming 1959 budget eliminates about half of the funds for your 
apprenticeship training, when Federal funds are involved ? 

Mr. Patron. No; I am not aware as to what is in the budget for 
the apprenticeship program. But we work hand in hand with the 
apprenticeship program and industry after they have had their pre- 
employment training, working with industries of the State. If you 
are in a highly industrialized section, I am sure that more of the 
people would be trained in industry than would be in Kentucky. 

This shows the ratio of the engineer to the technician. 
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CHART 4 


THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 
UPON THE AREA VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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Mr. Patron. Dr. Mobley mentioned that in his formal statement, 
and here is what has been brought out from a conference held in 
Louisville, in which labor leaders, industrial leaders, and educators 
participated. 

At the present time in the United States, taking the country as 4 
whole, there is six-tenths of a technician to one engineer. 

The wholesome ratio would be 5 technicians to 1 engineer, taking 
the country as a whole. That will vary in different localities because 
of the variety of industry in different sections of the country. 

This chart shows the out-of-school youth of 16 and 17 years of age. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Patron. This, representing the United States as a whole, shows 
that about a fourth of our 16- and 17-year-old youth are out of school, 
That is a rather serious problem because these boys and girls, who 
are not prepared to participate in our scientific age, will eventually, too 
many of them, because social problems if they cannot become adjusted 
or find educational opportunities. 

Many of them should continue their schooling, with others goi 
into college, and others, I am sure, going into the vocational educa. 
tion program. Kentucky ranks highest in the Nation, with 43.7 per. 
cent of the people in that age group in the 1950 census out of school, 
So you gentlemen know the seriousness of that problem. 

According to a report made by a special committee that studied 
area programs, the average total enrollment that we now have in Ken. 
tucky schools is around 9,000. By 1964 it is estimated that we should 
serve 32,000. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Patron. This chart reflects the need for teachers, 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Parron. This shows the present number of teachers which wa 
have, with 210 full-time instructors across the State teaching in th 
trade and vocational schools, and 76 part time. 

Mr. Batter. Doctor, at that point, what is your mortality of thog 
trained, the individuals? They do not all stay in the teaching profes. 
sion. Who israiding you right now? 

Mr. Patron. Industry is raiding us, and it is rather difficult to get 
teachers because we cannot pay the salary. 

Mr. Bamgey. What percent of your trained individuals there cop. 
tinue in the teaching profession, and stay in Kentucky to carry o 
your program ¢ 

Mr. Parton. If they reach the age of 40, our mortality rate is very 
low, because they have reached the place in too many cases whem 
industry, unfortunately, does not want them. But if they are below 
40—around the age of 25 to 35—it is rather difficult to hold them, 
If they prove they are outstanding, then industry steals them. 

You can see the great need for teacher training in an expanded 
program that this chart sets forth. 

This is a very important chart. This shows our present number of 
training stations where young men or young women can go in and 
have a place to work, and gain the necessary skills for successful em- 
ployment. 

The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Parron. Next is shown the number of people who were refuseq 
entrance to the school last year, 1956-57. 

The number of people “a were refused entrance exceeds our total 
number of training stations. Next is shown th estimated need of 
training stations by 1964 according to a recent survey and a study 
relative to this program. 

In Kentucky, we show the amount of money that was spent op 
equipment, in 1956-57—only $71,072.02. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Patron. That dropped materially in 1957-58 because we tried 
to raise the salaries of teachers in order to hold them. When we 
yaised the salaries of teachers, we had to cut down on equipment. So 
you can see that for our Statewide program, only a small amount. 
was spent for the equipment that is so essential to training. 

Certainly we would have been up against it if it had not been for 
surplus property, and picking up equipment here and there wherever 
we could get hold of a piece. 

Next is shown the expansion necessary to bring present facilities 
up to date. And this does not take care of the expanded program 
essential by 1964. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you a question at this point. Do I under- 
stand from you that the entire Kentucky vocational program operated 
in the year 1957-58, the school year we are in now, with $44,000 worth 
of equipment ? 

Mr. eobahr, No. That was not $44,000 worth of equipment. It 
was the money expended for equipment during that year. 

Mr. Mostrey. New equipment ? 

Mr. Patron. New equipment or used equipment. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is my question. I say you operated the whole 
system with $44,000 worth of equipment for that year? 

Mr. Parron. That is right. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What might that include? 

Mr. Parron. Well, it would include some electronics equipment, 
small amount; it would include some machine shop tools and equip- 
ment ; it might include some auto mechanics’ equipment—testing equip- 
ment of different types. 

This chart is very important. Here you can see that 58 percent 
of our source of revenue comes from State funds—something over 
58 percent, while 16.6 percent comes from Federal funds, and tuition 
and fees contribute 24.4 percent. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Patton. The other chart shows the jobs in which they wen 
placed. The percentage placed in trades for which they were trained 
is outstanding—as you can see, it is better than 50 percent. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


CHaRT 12 


INTERESTING ADVANTAGES OF THE AREA PLAN 


1.WIDE SELECTION OF TRAINING 6.FLEXIBILITY OF SCHEDULES 


2.GREATER COMPLEMENT OF 7.LESS EXPENSIVE BECAUSE OF 
INDUSTRIAL TYPE EQUIPMENT FULLER UTILIZATION 


3.QUALITY TEACHERS THROUGH 8.GREATER COORDINATION BETWEEN 
GREATER ENROLLMENT PREPARATION AND PLACEMENT 


4.DELIMITS OVER-TRAINING 9.PROVISIONS ARE MADE FOR SPECIAL 
AND EXTENSION CLASSES 


5.VERSATILITY OF FACILITIES 1O.DUPLICATES A BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENT 


11. MORE EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Mr. Parron. One major advantage of the area program is that it 
is sound from an administrative point of view. You can administer 
more programs with a smaller staff. It is alsosound from the stand- 
point of instructional equipment, because you can concentrate your 
supplies—you can rotate them from one school to another, and make 
technical equipment, books and visual aids, go a long way and serve 
a lot of people, because you are serving an entire area. 

From the standpoint of economy, from the standpoint of educa- 
tional efficiency, from the standpoint of administration, and from the 
standpoint of supervision, the area program that Kentucky has been 
developing over the years has proven to be absolutely sound. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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HISTORY OF KENTUCKY’S AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Kentucky has been one of the pioneer States of the Nation in recognizing the 
importance of the development of area vocational education programs. In fact, 
the movement started in 1988 when the State purchased a plot of ground on 
which was to be built a vocational school. All through the years of develop 
ment since that date, the State has been a partner with the Federal Government 
in carrying through to realization the development of centers from which voca- 
tional programs would operate on an area basis. 
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The equipment and buildings that were used to conduct the training program 
that was carried on by the National Youth Administration were taken over by 
the State after the program was closed. These buildings and equipment fur- 
nished a nucleus for the organization and development of 10 of the 14 centers 
that we now have in operation. 

During World War II, these centers were used to conduct a war training 
program which enabled the State to further take advantage of Federal funds 
jn providing equipment that could be used for educational purposes. After the 
dose of the war training program, the State was able to obtain title to such 

uipment. 
he money provided under the GI bills for World War II and Korean veterans 
continued the march of the participation of the Federal Government in the 
growth and development of the area programs in the State. 

The amendment of the George-Barden Act, as set forth by the proposed legis- 
lation, providing the appropriation of funds to the States in the development 
of area vocational education programs would only be consistent with the long 
history of development of such programs in Kentucky. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS IN KENTUCKY 


The leaders in vocational education have long since believed that the defense 
and security of Kentucky rests with the security of the Nation. To develop the 
skills of people who have talents, interests, and aptitudes so that they might 
use their skills to enhance the production of food and fiber always has and 
will continue to improve the defense and security of the country. To educate 
an individual where he is and let him find employment in any section of the 
Nation where he can make his greatest contribution is one of the fundamental 
guidelines in developing the area vocational education program in Kentucky. 
Then, too, the development of a pool of skilled manpower is fundamental in 
the growth and development of industry in any section. Industry has a tendency, 
other things being equal, to gravitate to areas where there is sufficient skilled 
labor to meet at least their essential needs. It is also important, due to the 
advancement in technology, to provide a pattern of vocational education so 
that all interested and worthy individuals or groups will have opportunities 
for retaining or upgrading in the technical, skilled, or semiskilled occupations. 

Charts 1 through 12 will convey the need for an expanded program in the 
training of skilled and technical manpower that will have its implication on 
our national defense and will certainly convey the importance of enacting into 
law the proposed amendment to the George-Barden Act that sets forth the 
appropriation of $20 million to the States for the organization and development 
of area vocational education programs. 


Chart 1 


This chart sets forth the administrative machinery that is already set up to 
operate the program the proposed legislation would make possible. You can 
readily see the flexibility, from an administrative point of view, as to how the 
program can operate. The chart sets forth that Kentucky has 3 State schools 
that operate under the State board of education, 10 that operate through local 
boards of education, and 1 school that is operated by a senior college. There- 
fore, any State can readily operate the area program under its existing patterns 
of operation. This would cut down materially the administrative cost in the 
implementation of the area program made possible by the proposed legislation. 


Chart 2 


This map shows the location of the area vocational program centers and also 
sets forth the extension plan that has been developed, the purpose of which is 
to take as much of the technical and skilled program that is practical and pos- 
sible to the people. The extension centers that are shown on the map have not 
been carried through to their full realization because of lack of funds. We feel 
that this is an excellent plan to provide related instruction for apprentices and 
the upgrading of workers who are now employed, and, also, to provide basic 
training in the different technical fields that is essential for industrial advance- 
ment as well as educational improvement of the people. The programs that 
have been taken to some of the centers that are set forth on the map through 
mobile units and other methods have proved to be very successful. The only 
= is the lack of sufficient funds and qualified teachers to do an effective 
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Chart 3 


The information set forth on this chart exemplifies facts that were recey 
published by the Secretary of Labor relative to the expanded needs of the 
forces in the country. The area vocational program, if carried through to full 
realization, could be instrumental in helping to provide educational Opportunities 
so that we might be able to help meet the expanded needs in the labor force, ag 
set forth by the Secretary of Labor. We recognize that there must be a tremep, 
dous retraining as well as upgrading of the semiskilled labor force because of 
the many problems that have been brought about by automation. This are 
plan could certainly be instrumental in helping to adjust our labor force to the 
many advances in technology in industry. According to the National Manpower 
Council, the industries that adopted a complete plan of automation still require 
a large number of men in the traditional skilled manual trades such as elec 
tricians, millwrights, tool and die makers, and all-around machinists. This 
fact we want to keep in mind even though at the present time we are pressured 
for a sound area program for educating technicians of all types. 


Chart 4 

The area vocational education program would be able to add impetus to the 
effort of bringing about a more desirable balance between the number of tech- 
nicians to each engineer in the country. You can readily see from the chart 
that we are extremely out of balance at this time. In a recent conference held 
in Louisville, Ky., on technical education, in which many industrial, labor, ang 
educational leaders participated, it was repeatedly brought out that too many 
engineers were doing work that fell in the category that a technician should be 
doing, such as manual writing, drafting, and general troubleshooting. If ap 
increased number of technicians could be provided, then that would relieve the 
engineer to stay in the category of planning and would be a better utilization 
of the manpower of the Nation. According to the press, many of the failures 
in our missile and rocket program have been brought about, not because of a 
weakness in scientific knowledge, but because of technical, mechanical, and elec 
trical failures. We certainly must recognize the importance of the scientist 
in the laboratory but we must always keep in mind that it is a long distance 
from the laboratory to being able to get the missile and the rocket into outer 
space. To this end, we don’t want to lose sight of the fact that the engineer, 
designer, layout man, draftsman, cost analyst expert, skilled craftsmen in pro- 
duction, merchandising expert, salesman, installer, operator, and maintenance 
man, all have an important place in our total industrial development. 


Chart 5 

The information conveyed in this chart can be very damaging to a democracy, 
The number of young people out of school in the Nation and in Kentucky at 
the ages of 16 and 17 should present a very critical problem for all of us. They 
have not yet reached the employable age and therefore, during this time in the 
Nation’s history when routine jobs to be done to keep such young people busy 
around the home no longer exist, if we fail to provide the type of educational 
program that could meet the specific needs of this age group, we will be faced 
now with a continued growing of juvenile delinquency and in the years ahead, 
of increased responsibility on the part of the Federal Government to provide 
welfare funds for these young people when they reach adulthood. 


Chart 6 

This chart is applicable to Kentucky and reflects the need that was pointed up 
by a recent committee that was making a study of educational programs respon- 
sible for the training of skilled manpower and technicians. It can readily be seen 
that, even though we are trying to make an effort, we are just touching the surface 
in our responsibility of reaching the number of people who should be provided 
educational opportunities in these fields. We have the people who need the educa- 
tional opportunities. The Nation and the State need the skilled manpower now 
and in the future. The major bottleneck is insufficient funds to do the job. 


Chart 7 

The previous chart, No. 6, sets forth the educational responsibilities we are 
faced with in Kentucky, and it is my conviction that similar problems exist 
throughout a great percentage of the States. Even though we have such needs, 
we cannot begin to meet them until we are able to attract and train more teachers. 
This would necessitate an expanded teacher-training program far beyond any- 
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thing we have established in Kentucky and also would necessitate additional funds 
to raise salaries to the level that they would at least give the same type of pay 
that a foreman would receive in a modern industrial plant. At the present time, 
we are unable to attract the type of teachers, and in sufficient numbers, to do an 
effective job in the now-organized area-vocational-education programs. This 
problem will become more acute in the days ahead because the standards in the 
selection of teachers must be raised in order to have the type of instruction that 
js required in an educational program for the training of technicians. 


chart 8 

The problem set forth in this chart is very acute. We must recognize the 
danger with which the democracy is faced when public institutions must turn 
from their doors individuals who are seeking opportunities to improve them- 
selves educationally and, in turn, improve the security of the Nation. The ill 
and evil effects are self-explanatory and should be recognized by all of us in places 
of leadership. It has been pointed out in the brief history in the development of 
the area programs in Kentucky that many of our present facilities have been made 
possible because of obtaining equipment that was purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The need in Kentucky, and I am sure in practically all of the States 
in the Nation, for improved educational equipment on which might be organized 
a sound instructional program for the training of skilled craftsmen and techni- 
cians is very critical. The problem is also further complicated because of the age 
of the equipment we now have that is being used for instructional purposes as 
well as the great need for providing science-laboratory equipment that is vital 
and essential in the training of technicians. 


Chart 9 

The information set forth in the chart shows that Kentucky is able to do very 
little in providing instructional equipment. You can readily see that the amount 
of money that has been used for the purchase of instructional equipment in the 
past 2 years is nominal in comparison to the great need for bringing the equip- 
ment up to standard. The recommendation that is set forth in the chart was 
taken from the survey of the committee that made a study of the vocational area 
educational programs and the amount of money needed to bring them up to 
standard. This is only for the programs now in operation and certainly does not 
reflect the expanded facilities that are needed as set forth in chart 8. 


Chart 10 

The State of Kentucky has made a reasonable effort in supporting the total 
area vocational program. Even though this is true, we cannot begin to meet the 
extreme demand for an expanded program in this field of education. The chart 
reflects that the program is dependent to a great degree on tuition and fees. 
Much of this is funds coming from veterans, made possible under the GI bill. 
It is needless to tell you that money from this source is declining rapidly. The 
chart further sets forth that the amount of money made possible by the George- 
Barden and Smith-Hughes Acts is a very small percentage of the overall budget, 
but it has been over the years a very stimulating force in the development of 
programs. 


Chart 11 ® 

The information conveyed in chart 10 shows that about 16.6 percent of the 
annual support of vocational education is derived from funds appropriated under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. Chart 11 indicates 
that of the total number of people who had advanced in their vocational pro- 
grams so that they would be eligible for employment in 1956-57, 23.5 percent of 
them were placed in jobs outside of Kentucky. This shows that for this par- 
ticular year the percentage of employment outside the State was greater than 
the Federal contribution to the program. This is indeed significant and proves 
that in the States where area vocational programs have been in operation, a 
contribution has been made to the skilled and technical labor market of the Na- 
tion as well as the respective States where the programs are located. 

The chart further sets forth that of the individuals who had advanced in their 
training programs to the point of being qualified for employment, 62.5 percent 
of them have been placed in the skilled trade or related trade for which they 
had been trained. This high percentage of placement in the respective fields 
proves that the fiaancial investment in the educational program has been sound. 
The proposed amendment to the George-Barden Act to provide $20 million for the 
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organization and continued development of area vocational programs throughout 
the Nation will, I am sure, add materially to the continued expansion and de 
velopment of such programs. 

At this point, I would like for you to recognize that the proposed amendment 
would also benefit materially agricultural as well as industrial development 
in the end, strengthen our program of national defense. Our experience jy 
World War II should convince all of us that the ability to produce food and dig. 
tribute it to the peoples of the world is one of our greatest weapons of defense 
The gradual decline of the number of farms in the Nation as well as in Kenty 
the increase in acreage per farm, and the increased emphasis on mechanical farm. 
ing make it imperative that people entering the field of agriculture be well trained, 
It is far more difficult to become established in farming because of the very nature 
of the capital investment and of the technical knowledge that is needed in order 
to make good. This cannot be done unless training opportunities are given op 
a basis that will meet the specific needs of the programs being organized. This 
amendment to the George-Barden Act would provide an excellent opportunity to 
have a large central farm shop in a county that would be equipped to do an effee. 
tive job of the training of farm mechanics. It would also provide excellent 
portunity to expand the adult and young farmer programs so that the individual 
farmer can keep abreast of the technical advancement in the field and the young 
farmer will have educational guidance in becoming established in farming, 

We would also have to agree that upon the strength of the American home rests 
the real security of America. To break down America, we must first destroy 
the fiber from which strong homes and family life are built. In the years ahead, 
when more and more women are entering the labor market, the vocational home 
economics leadership throughout the Nation should develop area educationa} 
programs that would prepare women for the dual responsibilities that they are 
going to face in our society. The proposed amendment to the George-Barden Ac 
would help materially to develop these types of programs. 


Chart 12 


In summary, chart 12 sets forth the advantages of the area vocational educa- 
tion program that the proposed amendment to the George-Barden Act would fur. 
ther develop within the States and, in so doing, further strengthen the foundation 
of our national defense: 

1. Many shops can be established giving the students a wider selection of train- 
ing. 

2. Equipment comparable to that used in industry can be procured and main- 
tained. 

3. The enrollment of students will justify the employment of first-class me 
chanics as teachers. 

4. Overtraining in any one area can be controlled. 

5. Shops can be closed and others opened in line with the needs for training. 

6. Training schedules can be made flexible. 

7. It is less costly because 1 fully equipped shop can serve a greater number of 
trainees and be operated 11 months of the year. 

8 Employers can more effectively cooperate with the area vocational school 
when in need of employees or when present employees need some specific training, 

9. Special classes can be organized when needed. Extension classes can be 
organized in any section of the area covered by the area program center. 

10. Such programs conform to the accepted standards of vocational education, 
including the quality and quantity of shop equipment necessary for an efficient 
training program. Work atmosphere can be fully provided, including work shifts, 
time clocks, industrial hum, and work experiences which are so essential when 
preparing young people to enter industrial and business employment. 

11. More efficient administration and greater effectiveness of supervision at 
State and local levels can be provided. 


Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Patton, you did not go into the question, but do 
you expect to cover the fact of whether or not Kentucky can take care 
of this herself? 

Mr. Parron. No,sir; Kentucky cannot take care of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you going to go into that ? 

Mr. Patron. No. 

Mr.Gwinn. Why not, if she cannot? 
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Mr. Patron. Because there is so much to go into that I cannot cover 
everything. Kentucky cannot take care of further expansion needs, 
because we are low in our per capita income. eae 

Already Kentucky has about 58 percent of its budget going into edu- 
cation. If you will notice, a large percent, something over $800,000, 
of Kentucky’s revenue is going into the area vocational program. We 
are doing the best we can. In eastern Kentucky, and throughout the 
State, according to your Department of Agriculture, over 56 counties 
have been regarded as critical from the standpoint of low per capita 
income. We do not have the tax resources to adequately meet the 
educational needs of our people. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have Satis exemptions in Kentucky ? 

Mr. Parron. Well, to a degree; yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is quite a degree, is it not? 

Mr. Patron. No, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. $1,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. That means that possibly a $5,000 house is exempt? 

Mr. Patron. That is not necessarily true. It depends on the local 
assessor and the area in which it is located. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know, as a matter of fact, in the situation there, 
about the value of houses that are exempt ? 

Mr. Parron. No, sir; I don’t have that information. I am not 
qualified to speak on the subject of the assessed valuation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know that your per capita percentage of in- 
come devoted to education is very low ¢ 

Mr. Parron. I don’t.know that, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Compared to Tennessee it is something like a third 
or was it last time we had the figures. Do you know that to be a fact? 

Mr. Parron. I don’t have the comparative figures, no, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not have sales taxes devoted to this? 

Mr. Parron. No, sir; we have no sales tax. That is involved, some- 
what, in politics in Kentucky. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not offer that as an excuse, do you ? 

Mr. Parron. Iam not authorized to pass a sales tax. 

We certainly believe that it would be a wise thing to do. 

Mr. Gwinn. If Kentucky wanted to raise its tax levies, and if it 
did away with its homestead exemption, which is something very few 
States have, and if it had a sales tax, it could take care of vocational 
education as in many States, could it not? 

Mr. Patron. All of those are assumptions, for future consideration. 
That is up to the Governors and our legislative bodies. But from the 
present outlook, as we see it, and from my experience of working in 
rural Kentucky, I believe we do not have the resources to tax. You 
cannot tax an income that does not exist. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New York 
yield for a correction ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 

Mi. Perxins. I must correct from New York on the statement about 
homestead exemptions in Kentucky. All property in Kentucky is 
taxed. The $1,000 which Dr. Patton referred to is exempt from debt 
as a homestead exemption, but not from taxation. On all real and 
personal property in Kentucky, the holder of that property pays 
taxes to the State and to the county governments. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I will ask the gentleman what is the rate ? 

Mr. Perxrns. The rate is about, over the State, I think, 40 percent 
of actual valuation. The assessed valuation is equivalent to about 49 
percent or something in that vicinity. I am not certain because | 
have not been in close contact with it in the last few years. But that 
is about it. 

Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Barpen. May I ask the gentleman a question? ‘This part is 
not quite like a question, but it is more of a reminder. My friend 
from New York who was following a similar line of questions with the 
superintendent of education in the State of North Carolina, Dr. Car. 
roll. He was asking him why he should advocate tearing Federal 
money down. 

Dr. Carroll’s reply was “Well, Congressman, I prefer to use m 
words and say to you that the Federal Government should either 
leave more money in my State with which to do the job, or divide with 
us.” 

So that turn of mind places some responsibility on the gentleman 
from New York and myself to try to remedy that situation a littl 
bit. Iam in favor of it. 

Here is what I really wanted to ask: You gave us some figures with 
reference to the equipment you had in the State, which you used for 
that year, some $44,000. What would you say would be the avera 
value of the equipment, including laboratory equipment, electronic 
equipment, mechanical equipment, and so forth, in the average voea- 
tional school in the State of Kentucky ? 

Mr. Parton. For the State as a whole, for insurance purposes, 4 

value of around $3 million has been placed on the equipment. 

Mr. Barven. Does that just include the laboratory equipment? 

Mr. Patton. That includes the laboratory and the shop equipment. 
That is for insurance purposes. 

Mr. Barpen. In the vocational schools alone? 

Mr. Parron. That isright. Inthe 14 vocational schools. 

Mr. Barpen. And that has been the accumulation ? 

Mr. Parron. That is right, since NYA days. We took over the 
NYA centers and took over their equipment. 

It was deeded to the State, and when the war training pro 
ended the equipment that was used for it was also deeded to the State 
So that furnished the nucleus from which we started these area pro 
grams. 

Mr. Barpen. Does that valuation include the buildings in which 
the equipment is located ? 

Mr. Patron. No, sir. 

Mr. Barpven. This is just equipment ? 

Mr. Patton. This is just equipment. 

Mr. Barven. That equipment as of the present date consists of sur 
plus property, NYA property ? 

Mr. Parton. That is right—war training property and surplus 
property we have since obtained. 

Mr. Barven. Would you hazard a guess as to how much of that 
the State of Kentucky has bought outside, aside from the source of 
property which has been given to you? 

Mr. Patron. Not over a fourth, over the years. 
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The CuairMan. Is this surplus property dwindling out at this time ? 

Mr. Parton. The types of equipment we need are wearing out and 
much of it is out of date. 

The CuarrMan. For instance, the only type of electronic equip- 
ment you g get now would be the type of equipment that is to some extent 
obsolete / 

Mr. Parron. That is right, and industry has discarded it. We want 
eflicient, up-to-date equipment so we can do an efficient, up-to-date job. 

The Cuarrman. That is all I care toask. 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Exxiorr. May I call the committee’s attention to the fact that 

we have seven more witnesses. The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Landrum, is with us but has told me th: at he may have to leave; so I 
would like to vary your schedule a little bit, Mr. Mobley, and recognize 
the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Landrum, to introduce Mr. Carlton, 
the ‘director of the North Georgia Trade and Vocational School at 
Clarksville, Ga. . 

Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is necessary for me to leave the committee shortly because I am a 
member of the Fair Labor Standards Subcommittee and I have to go 
to a conference with some people about the extension of coverage 
which comes under the jurisdiction of our full committee, as you well 
know. 

If I had my personal preference I would much rather stay here and 
listen to a subject in which I am vitally interested and for which I 
have always had a great deal of genuine love and affection. 

Down in Georgia we probably have given more real thought to vo- 
cational education than any other State, perhaps, except Kentucky, 
from whom we have just heard a wonderful presentation. 

And I must take the opportunity to compliment Mr. Patton on the 
fine work he has done down there. 

But from Georgia we have not only this gentleman that you give me 
the privilege of presenting to the committee, but the gentleman who is 
executive secretary of the American Vocational Association. He isa 
native Georgian who comes from Paulding County, Dallas, Ga., which 
is kind of like the place I come from. It is a place in the road but it 
has produced, you see, a man with a wide mind who really understands 
the problems of America, M. D. Mobley, and I am glad to claim him 
asa friend and join him in this program of promoting vocational 
education. 

Down in northeast Georgia and the district I am privileged to rep- 
resent, we have the North Georgia Trade and Vocational School, the 
plan for which was taken from the old district agricultural and me- 
chanical school setup. Many years ago Georgia had a program of 
congressional district schools, agricultural and mechanical schools, 
where rural boys and girls went and worked their way through the 
high school, the general academic program with vocational phases 
accentuated. 

When those schools were abandoned, various uses were applied to 
the plants and finally in this northeast Georgia section at Clarksville 
they came to establish this trade school. 
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We have had more directors than Mr. Carlton. But we have not 
had anyone who has enjoyed the degree of success that he has in the 
various fields which he will define to you that the school is active jp, 

I suspect that in relation to what we are hoping to acomplish with 
this section of the bill that this trade school is the nearest thing to 
an area setup that you would want to find. It is located so that 
‘and girls can be transported there if necessary. It has facilities for 
boarding, and administrative setup that takes care of both the girls 
and boys. It has presently underway about a $400,000 expansion 
program. 

I believe that is about right; is it not ? 

Mr. Caruton. $500,000. 

Mr. Lanprum. About a half-million-dollar expansion program fi. 
nanced by the State of Georgia, at which the present Governor and 
myself were present last fall when the ground breaking ceremonies 
were underway. 

I can go on and on detailihg the splendid accomplishments of this 
school and the wonderful possibilities that it has, because I am just 
full of it, and I love it; but I want the commitee to have the pleasure 
and benefit of Mr. Carlton’s testimony, and so without further state- 
ment I take the greatest of pleasure in presenting one of the finest 
vocational directors of the vocation salioola in America and a genuine 
personal friend, Mr. H. O. Carlton, of Georgia. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Carlton. ; 


STATEMENT OF H. 0. CARLTON, DIRECTOR, NORTH GEORGIA TRADE 
AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, CLARKSVILLE, GA. 


Mr. Caruron. Thank you, Congressman Landrum. 

Mr. Chairman, you have my formal statement in which I attempted 
to give you a picture of the type of area school we are developing in 
Georgia. 

We have two major objectives in establishing these schools. We 
have two in operation. I am going to speak of the North Georgia 
Trade School. It opened 14 years ago this past January. 

One objective is to provide training in the skills for rural boys and 
girls of Georgia who live too far from any organized vocational pro- 
gram to commute and gain advantage of this type of training. 

Second, in training program in vocational education, there am 
a variety of occupations that we call the rarer occupations, and we 
needed a central place where such training could be offered economi- 
cally. They are the type of occupations that might require only 1 or 
2 classes to fill the normal needs of an entire State. 

Our school, as Congresman Landrum said, is at the present time i 
a half-million-dollar building program, the major portion of which 
will take care of electronics and related fields in a 40,000 square foot 
classroom building and shop building. A girls’ dormitory will take 
care of the increasing needs for training women in industrial pursuits. 

As soon as this building program is completed, possibly by next fall 
we are hoping that somehow we will be able to equip our new facilities 

At the present time we have roughly estimated that we will need at 
least $100,000 for the electronic equipment that is necessary for trail 
ing in skills used in our space age. That is just one area of training, 
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We do not have actual figures on others because we are working on 
them at the present time. PEDIC 

I believe figures released by our State auditor indicate that at the 

resent time in Georgia we are spending more than 50 percent of our 
total State income on education in all categories. 

We have been dribbling in $10,000 and $15,000 per quarter on equip- 
ment—funds that the State could spare us—but this is not sufficient 
tokeep up with the demands of industry. 

We have had students from all over the United States coming to our 
school and we have served youth from several foreign countries, as 
special students under the Government program. We do have a great 
number coming from the Central States and some from New York. 
These students have found that we offer training in certain areas— 
for instance, in the dry-cleaning industry—that is not available in 
very many localities today. 

We have enrolled more than 7,000 students in the 14 years of the 
school’s existence. We can only handle from 475 to 500 students at 
any one time. Most of our dormitories house four students per room. 

At the present time about 40 percent of our young people are high- 
school graduates, and that is good in our area because in this day and 
time the technology that they need requires a good sound academic 
foundation, comprehensive reading ability, and as much mathematics 
and scientific training as possible, especially in the realm of physics. 

So it is becoming increasingly difficult for us to keep up with the 
times and we have calls for additional services constantly. We are 
right in the middle of an area that is developing atomic energy. Lock- 
heed Aircraft is one industry that employs our graduates. 

The Southern Bell Telephone just recently came to us and asked us 
to help with a training program for technicians to take care of the 
advanced telephone equipment that is being installed in rural as well as 
metropolitan areas. The Southern Bell manager spent a day in our 
school and wanted us to make available to his company as many men as 
possible who have worked in the field of electricity and electronics. 

The personnel manager of Sears Roebuck’s southern offices in 
Atlanta has asked for men in the electrical-appliance trades and in 
other trades necessary to this business. 

Many of our graduates in radio communications are running radio 
stations in Georgia and other States today. A good many have gone 
of the Armed Forces where they are pursuing their careers in this 
eld. 

One of the things that gives me the most concern is the fact that for 
years we have had a tremendous waiting list for certain training pro- 
grams—mainly in the defense areas. At times these lists include from 
200 to 300 young men, and some young women who want to enroll for 
training. We put some of them off 6 and 8 months, waiting for space 
for them. We have to tell them that. And we need twice the space 
to meet the needs for training demands in our area alone. 

We are running at the present time a little checkup on what our last 
year’s graduates are doing and where they are. Just as I left IT picked 
up I believe 47 cards that had been returned, and in checking them 
over I find that 12 out of the 47 are working in other States. We 
trained them in Georgia. 
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I firmly believe that if we give sufficient numbers of our young people 
skills and know-how the ingenuity of American industry, under the 
the guidance of our engineers, will keep us abreast of the technological] 
developments of other countries and help preserve the liberty we loys 
so well. 

Our school is ready, able, and willing, as far as our supervisory setup 
is concerned, to meet expanded training needs. But I do not knoy 
whether it will be possible to get much more money from Georgia thay 
we are getting now. So, for the present at least, we must face the fag 
that we can provide only on a limited basis the workers required for 
the industries moving into our State at such a tremendous rate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr, Carlton. 

The Cuarrman. May I inquire? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Barden. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you and I know that there are a tremen. 
dous number of boys who are now in the service who are in these voea- 
tional-training schools. 

Mr. Caruron. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. And, of course, you are aware of the fact that the 
Defense Department is spending millions of dollars in adver tisements 
to get them to go into these vocational-training schools. 

Mr. Caruron. Yes, sir. 

The Curatrman. My thinking is that with the experienced teachers, 
the program that has been developed over 50 years of experience, the 
vocational-training program as we know it cannot only do a better 
job, but at much less expense than the Federal Government can do 
it or the Defense Department can do it, if you had comparable 
equipment. 

Mr. Caruron. Yes, sir; I agree with you, Mr. Barden, and I might 

say that at the rate industry is moving into Georgia—even though 
I cannot speak for industry—TI believe industrialists are realizing 
that we can do the job more economically through our organized faeil- 
ities than they can by setting up separate training programs in their 
plants 

The Cuarrman. So what we have now is this program that started 
back yonder. The intelligence of people in industry and in the De 
fense Department had the vision as this program developed that that 
was such a fine, useful, and indispensable type of training that they 
all would have to go into it. Not just millions of dollars but hur 
dreds and hundreds of millions of dollars are now being spent i 
the Defense Department in doing identically the same thing that 
you | are set up throughout the Nation to do and could do for I dare 
say 25 percent of the cost. 

‘Now, something was mentioned a while ago about the apprentice: 
training program. I do not know how many millions are being spent 
inthat program. Iam not familiar with the budget on it. 

Generally speaking, I am in favor of voc: ational tr aining. But it 
seems to me that over 50 years’ experience in developing a program 
is too valuable to be either cast aside er to permit others with les 
experience and less ability to put across the program to take over, 
so to speak, and because of the fact that they have available millions 
of dollars where you have thousands of dollars to approach the prob- 
lem from a scatter-shot approach. 
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I wonder if you have given any thought to just how many com- 
petitors you have in your field, and that is exactly what it is. The 
apprentice program, the tremendous setup in the Defense Depart- 
ment, are just open competitors for the boys who want to go in and 
get this type of training. 

Mr. Caruron. Yes, sir. I have not given this, however, much 
thought. We have been, of course, working with the apprentice pro- 

ram in providing the technology that goes along with the operations 
inskills that enrollees are learning in the plants. 

But we have found this: I guess some 50 percent of our students 
have been returned Armed Forces personnel, and many had special- 
ized training somewhere in the Armed Forces, but they have found 
that it was not sufficient in breadth and sometimes depth to enable 
them to take over a job in industry that they would like. There- 
fore, we add to what they have had. We give them credit for 
that, and allow each student to progress at his own speed. He is 
matched against the skills and technology of the trade, not against 
the rest of the class or shop. If he has had certain areas through 
examination, he may try to complete his program at an accelerated 
rate. 

The CHatrmMan. My great interest in this is because this matter 
has come up and it is not just the school matter, so far as that is con- 
cerned. Were we not already spending, and I daresay that it is 
approximately $26 million—is it not, $26 million—that the Federal 
Government puts into vocational-training programs ¢ 

Mr. Mostey. It is about $30 million, including the Smith-Hughes 
funds. 

The CHarman. Well, including Smith-Hughes. It is $26 million 
under the George Barden Act. That would not even be petty cash 
in what the Government is spending and it almost irritates me when 
I think about how ready we are to let somebody pick up a thing and 
make a glamorous situation out of it and spend billions on it, coming 
out of the Federal Treasury, just exactly like the $26 million is com- 
ing out; and how easy it is for us to overlook the established program. 

The originators of the program setting it up are doing a fine job 
on just a small percentage of the cost. And we let these other things 
just absorb and move on. I do not like it. 

Dr. Mobley heard me. This is not the first time. 

Mr. Mostey. That is right. 

The CHatrman. I believe you did set up 

Mr. Mostry. We have a committee working with them now. 

The CuarrMan. You will lose if you do not watch. I can tell you 
that right now. 

Mr. Mostey. I am hoping, Congressman, we are going to find out 
what they are doing and I think we are getting somewhere. 

The CHairman. I know too much about that, about what they are 
doing and what they are not doing, so far as that is concerned. But 
if a fellow goes in there, and this is not new to you. 

Mr. Mostry. That is right. 

The Cratrman. If he goes in there and has had training in these 
technical schools, they are just as liable to take him and put him to 
doing something that he knows nothing on earth about and thereby 
waste what money has been spent on that program and that was the 
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thing that you told me was one thing you were very much concerned 
about in the establishment of this committee. 

Mr. Mostey. That is right. 

We are trying to get the Defense Department to recognize the 
training that these young people have had in vocational schools and 
place them in the area of work for which they are prepared when 
they get into the armed services. I am hoping that through the joint 
committee we established a year and a half or 2 years ago this, in time, 
will be accepted procedure. 

Of course, when you are dealing-—— 

The Cuatirman. Common sense ought to make them do it imme. 
diately without any argument. 

Mr. Moszey. That is right. 

The CHarrMaNn. I mean that is just something that anybody would 
know to do to utilize the skills that are available. 

Mr. Mostey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I do not advocate throwing the Defense Depart. 
ment out of vocational training. There may be some specialized, and 
very likely there are, I am sure there are some fields. 

Mr. Mostey. That is right. 

The CHatrMAN. But for them to just wade in because of the 
billions—I do not know why it is but we fellows raise more sand over 
a few million dollars than a billion. Sometimes I think it is because 
I cannot count that high. We raise sand about the millions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Will the gentleman yield for an off-the-record com- 
ment ? 

The CuHarrMaNn. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The CHarrMan. You know out of that grows a very potent sugges- 
tion. I talked to our chairman and it is not out of his head that it 
would not be embarrassing for me to ask them to lay some things on 
the table here in this field. I just frankly think that it is time to 
check up. I am not willing to let it go along and to let it arrive at 
the point where the only place in America where a boy can get good 
vocational training would be in the United States Defense Depart- 
ment. I just think that is bad and I think it is dangerous. 

Mr. Mosiry. May I add that most of our Federal penitentiaries 
now have wonderful vocational setups. Are they then the best place 
to get good vocational training ? 

The CuarrmMan. That would be one way. I do not recommend it. 

Mr. Mostey. No. 

Mr. Perxtns. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exzsorr. The gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Perxins. I regret that other official duties prevent my attend- 
ance here any longer this morning. But I cannot leave this meeting 
without complimenting Mr. Mobley and all of his corps of witnesses 
that he has brought here. I just wish that the American people 
could have heard the testimony here that has already taken place 
today. 

I feel confident that the Congress will not stand idly by and permit 
the Federal Government to withdraw from this program at any 
future date. I feel like the Congress well recognizes that hundreds of 
thousands of families in this country have achieved a better standard 
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of living and especially in the rural areas on account of the vocational 
education program as that was first inaugurated by the Smith-Hughes 
Act and later expanded by the George-Barden Act. It certainly will 
be a sad day in this country when the Congress permits a recom- 
mendation from any source or from the Budget Bureau to destroy an 
eficient program, for the taxpayers in America are perhaps getting 
more value received from every dollar expended than from any other 
program that I am conscious of. 

It is a pleasure for me to support this program in the future and I 
am hopeful that somewhere along the line we will be able to give some 
assistance in dividing necessary and essential equipment for the 
schools that so badly are in need at the present time in the various 
States. 

That is all I have tosay, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, since time is short I would just like 
to associate myself with the remarks of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much. 

Without objection the statement of Mr. Carlton may be made a 
part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF H. O. CarLTon, Director, NortH GrorGIA TRADE AND VOCATIONAL 
ScHOOL, CLARKESVILLE, GA. 


THE SCHOOL 


The North Georgia Trade and Vocational School is 1 of 2 State trade schools 
administered by the State department of education under the State board for 
yocational education. The North Georgia Trade School is located in the north- 
eastern section of the State at Clarkesville, and the South Georgia Trade School 
isin the southwestern section of the State at Americus. 

These schools were established with two main objectives in mind : 

(1) To provide education in the skilled trades for students in rural areas 
who live too far from a trade or technical school to commute daily for training. 

(2) To provide a place where training in the skills of the rarer occupations 
could be given on an economical basis. These are those occupations for which 1 
or 2 schools in the State will provide sufficient skilled workers to supply normal 
requirements in the State. 

(3) A third objective has been added in the last few years by the designation 
of the schools as area trade schools—this in addition to their function as state- 
wide schools. 

The North Georgia Trade School has a campus and farm area of 335 acres, 
with 2 dormitories, 8 shop buildings (including large and small), a gymnasium, 
and a housing project for married students with families. At present the school 
has under construction a new cafeteria and kitchen, girls’ dormitory for 100 
students, and an electronics building with an area of 40,000 square feet. 

The farm produces beef and dairy products, poultry products, and some pork 
for use of the school. 

The South Georgia Trade School has a building program including a girls’ 
dormitory, an electronics building, and an automotive mechanics building. These 
new building programs at both schools will only partially meet the tremendous 
demand for training in the State. 


THE PROGRAM 


The North Georgia Trade School offers education in the skills of the following 
trades and occupations: Automotive mechanics, automotive body repair, brick- 
laying, cosmetology, drycleaning, laundry, electric-motor repair, electric-appliance 
repair, machinist trade, photography, practical nursing, radio and TV repair, 
radio communications, refrigeration and air conditioning, business education, 
shoe repairing, small air-cooled motor repair, watch, clock, and jewelry repair, 
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woodworking, and carpentry. The South Georgia Trade School has Courses 
in diesel mechanics, aircraft engine, and aircraft mechanics. Of the aboye 
named courses, those in automotive mechanics, the electrical trades, machinigt 
photography, radio repair and communications, business education, practical 
nursing, watch, clock, and jewelry repair, diesel mechanics, aircraft engine, ang 
aircraft mechanics are considered vital in this area for national defense, 

As soon as the building is completed and adequate equipment can be secured, 
the school is planning to greatly increase its offering in the field of electronics 
and instrumentation. This is a slow process since at present Georgia is spending 
better than 50 percent of its total revenue on education, and funds are not yet 
available to make outlays of this type except over a period of time. 

Another course to be started immediately, as soon as funds can be made avail- 
able, is medical laboratory assistant, to help relieve the shortage of these workers 
in the laboratories of the Hill-Burton hospitals in Georgia. This course ig 
being set up at the specific request of the Medical Association of Georgia. 


THE STUDENTS 


The North Georgia Trade School has enrolled almost 7,000 students in the 
14 years of its existence, and the South Georgia Trade School has enrolled almost 
4,000 in the 10 years it has been operating. In the main, the students have been 
young people between the ages of 16 and 28 years, with approximately 50 percent 
of them young men back from the armed services and needing training for civilian 
jobs. The North Georgia Trade School, for the past several years, has main- 
tained a waiting list of students wanting to enroll, but the school did not have 
adequate facilities to accept them. At times this list has gone as high as 200 
young people wanting to get into the school. This waiting list has been in the 
areas that seem to be most vital to national defense at the present time; such as, 
machinists, electronics areas, radio communications, etc. The capacity of the 
North Georgia Trade School is at the present time approximately 500 students, 
and these students stay enrolled from 1 to 2% years at the school. There isa 
growing demand by high school graduates for admission to the school, which 
cannot be met until additional facilities can be provided. Approximately 40 
percent of our young people are high school graduates at the present time. 
Georgia has always been noted for its large population of young people, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to provide adequate facilities for training in the 
skilled trades for these young people who are not planning to live on the farm. 


TRAINING FOR DEFENSE 


The two trade schools in Georgia are located within very short distances of 
many defense installations such as Lockheed Aircraft Corp., atomic and hydro- 
gen development installations, and many smaller plants making component parts 
of guided missiles, supersonic bombers, fighters, ete. Many of our graduates 
find their way into these plants and make a direct contribution to the efforts 
of our country to keep abreast in the race for survival, and victory for freedom 
and democracy. With the arrival of the space age, the technical aspect of 
various skills is constantly increasing and the schools, or somebody, must meet 
this demand for increased technical know-how. Along with the skills necessary 
to production in the various phases of our defense program, the necessity ‘for 
more technology immediately brings about the problem of more space, more 
and costlier equipment, and instructors with greater knowledge of the technology 
necessary for this day and time. 

In the area of radio communications, large numbers of our graduates are the 
operating engineers for radio stations in Georgia and surrounding areas, and 
many of them who have gone into the Armed Forces are serving in that same 
capacity there. The South Georgia Trade School has made a significant con- 
tribution to national defense by training 500 automotive mechanics for the 
Armed Forces. 

THE NEEDS 


The need for more and better skilled workers is rapidly increasing with the 
advent of more and more industry in the northern part of Georgia. Industry is 
asking for young men and women with greater background of vocational technical 
training in order to fit into advanced methods of manufacture and fabrication of 
goods. This is placing an increasingly severe strain on the resources of our trade 
schools, especially the area schools, to meet this demand of industry and of young 
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ple wanting and needing this training. As stated above, the North Georgia 
Trade School has had a large waiting list made up of young people desiring to 
jearn a skilled trade. Many of these young folks lose heart when we have to 
postpone their registration in certain areas for as much as 6 months, and 
do not come back but take some unskilled job in order to earn a livelihood for 
themselves. One of our greatest needs at the present time is for additional 
equipment and some additional housing for various areas of defense training 
which we are unable to institute due to lack of space. We estimate that it 
will take in the neighborhood of $100,000 to put in equipment necessary for 
minimum requirements in the electronics field. We believe that at the present 
time young people with salable skill and know-how will do a great deal toward 
relieving the slight recession which we hear so much about today. Vocational 
trade and technical education is of doubtful value unless it grows with the re- 
quirements of industry and the technology of our space age. To keep up re- 
quires more space, hew types of equipment, and better trained instructors from 
year to year. As mentioned above, the State of Georgia is already putting more 
than 50 percent of its total revenue into education, and consequently the require- 
ment for new buildings for trade training is slowed down due to the great 
pressure for funds for other State agencies. 

In conclusion, I firmly believe that if we give our young people the skills and 
know-how in large enough numbers, the ingenuity of American industry and 
engineers will certainly be able to keep us abreast of the technological develop- 
ments of other countries and help preserve the liberty we love so well. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am going to vary your list again, if I may, Dr. 
Mobley, by saying that our next witness will be Mr. William Rasche, 
Director of the Milwaukee Vocational School. 

So we have with us this morning the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Reuss, who has appeared before our committee on occasions over the 
period of the past years and has demonstrated on many occasions his 
abiding interest in education in all fields. 

I am going to recognize Mr. Reuss to introduce Mr. Rasche. 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, | appreciate the opportunity given me to 
sit in on the deliberations this morning, as well as the opportunity you 
are giving a distinguished fellow citizen of mine, Mr. William Rasche, 
to make a contribution to the hearings here this morning. 

We in Milwaukee are very proud of our Milwaukee Vocational 
School, of which Dr. Rasche has been a director, for I believe more than 
aquarter of acentury. 

We are also very proud of Mr. Rasche, who has attained national 
recognition for his work in vocational education. I know that he 
will make a real contribution to your study this morning. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RASCHE, DIRECTOR, MILWAUKEE 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Rascue. Thank you, Congressman Reuss. 

Mr. Chairman, as Congressman Reuss has indicated, I am Mr. 
Rasche of Milwaukee, and I am here representing our association 
because I feel that countrywide we have a very fine system of voca- 
tional education, and it would be unwise if we did not use it fully at 
times such as this. 

I would like to talk to two titles of the bill rather than to try to 
restate what is in my statement. I am going to talk to title 12 and I 
am going to say a little bit about title 5. 

Before I begin, however, I would like to have you, if you have it 
before you, look at the last page of my statement where you will find 
a picture of our first building, which was constructed at three different 
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times. It is a block long, a block wide, and 6 stories high. You wil] 
note a bridge at the right that crosses the street and that is connected 
with another building a block long. That building will be expanded 
to4-stories. It is already at the 2-story level. 

This is a municipal school in the sense that it is primarily supported 
by direct taxation in the city of Milwaukee. The replacement value of 
the whole plant, the two buildings, and the equipment, our business 
manager told me the other day, would represent about $15 million 
at current prices. 

The school last year did business with over 30,000 people, although 
not all of them were housed in the two buildings downtown. We haye 
the use of four other buildings in the city, including the Boys Techni- 
cal High School, which is in the general school system. 

The school was a big factor in Wisconsin during World War II, 
Over and above our regular enrollment, during the war period, we 
trained 36,862 civilians for jobs in war industries and also for super- 
visory positions. 

I would like to say that this school has evolved over a 46-year period 
into what it istoday. It really constitutes five types of schools. They 
are all housed within this big downtown plant, which we sometimes 
talk of as Milwaukee’s vocational technical center. 

There is the original continuation school for young workers who 
have not finished high school, but who have jobs and who attend school 
part time. That, our only compulsory group, constitutes 9 percent of 
our current enrollment which at the moment stands at about 16,022 
people. 

Then we have an apprentice school, and you are familiar with that 
type of program. We have 1,076 apprentices at present. 

There is an adult high school for people who are trying to complete 
an education that was interrupted in their younger days. The enroll- 
ment is 823. 

Then there are 10,747 enrolled in the adult vocational school— 
people to a large extent who are interested in extension training 
although there are others also who seek more general training. 

The latest member of the family of schools is the Technical Insti- 
tute, organized in 1951. In the week of February 7, it claimed 1,941 
students, but, a week later the number had crossed the 2,000 mark— 
which is indicative of the pressure that is on in our community. 

Now, deviating from my set statement, I would like to make these 
few points. 

There is an international situation with which you are familiar and 
it has been discussed. We have rapidly rising enrollments because of 
the high, postwar birthrate. There is another point that I think 
is very vital. We cannot afford to waste any potential manpower in 
our States and communities in view of the international situation. 
And our vocational schools are ready to train the necessary forces. 

I would like to point out that this school of ours in Milwaukee—I 
am just using it as an example—is one of the large operations in the 
country. 

You have asked if we need help? The answer is we do, and I am 
going to point out the two respects in which we particularly need 
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I said that we are increasing the space in our new building—that 
js, we are going up two stories. The addition will cost $1,300,000. 
Qur common council a month ago voted to sell bonds to the extent 
of $750,000. Our board has agreed in the next 2 years—1959 and 
1960—to take out of its operation budget (which is limited to 2 mills 
on the assessed dollar) $350,000 in one year and $250,000 in the next 
to bring together the total amount needed. 

Now, we are building this shell first. We will complete the third 
floor next year, and the year following we will finish the fourth floor. 
But there is not any money in sight to buy the equipment to put into 
that additional space as rapidly as we will need it. Therefore, I can 
agree with Mr. Barden in that even in a large center such as Mil- 
waukee it would be of tremendous help if additional funds were 
available on a matched basis, as I think the bill contemplates, to 
help us get the scientific equipment and other technical equipment 
that we must have. 

Now, then, I have one more point, and that is in regard to the area 
situation in Wisconsin. We have about 10 vocational-technical 
schools, 9 that are smaller than the Milwaukee School, in Wisconsin’s 
larger cities. Each one of those cities is a focal point that attracts 
people from surrounding counties and other cities, where this type 
of training, particularly technical training, is not available. 

The Milwaukee school at the present time is drawing students 
from 27 counties out of the 70 in the State of Wisconsin. It also 
has students from 3 States and 14 other countries. 

About 7 percent of our enrollment is nonresident, which shows 
we do offer area service. We charge nonresident students a tuition 
rate that is limited to $1.50 a day by our State legislature. But 
that rate is not sufficient to cover the actual cost of training these 
students. On the other hand, many people in rural communities and 
in villages find it difficult to pay that much tuition when they come 
to our city. 

For your information, on the 27th of this month an educational 
committee of our legislation will meet in Milwaukee to consider this 
problem. 

But it is too bad that there are thousands of other people in the 
State who would like to enroll for training who cannot because they 
do not have the money to pay even at that low rate. 

It would help us to help them if title 12 funds were available. We 
would, of course, work through Milwaukee, Mr. Barden, but we could 
extend our services considerably if we had additional funds. If we 
had more Federal funds and additional funds from our State—which 
I think we are likely to get—our tuition rate could be brought 
down so that many of those people who cannot now afford training 
could enroll. 

Now, that in essence is a brief account of our needs and our current 
position. 

But I know Milwaukee will do its part because of all the moneys we 
now receive only about about 4 percent comes from State and Federal 
aid and the rest comes from taxpayers of Milwaukee as Congressman 
Reuss very well knows. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Exxtorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Rasche. 

And your prepared statement may be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN Support or Parts or H. R. 10881 spy WititaM F. Rascug, 
REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT ON H. R. 10328 


My name is William F. Rasche and I am here to testify on parts of H. R, 
10328 as a representative of the American Vocational Association. I am algo 
the director of the Milwaukee vocational and adult schools. 

H. R. 10328 is a bill which makes provision for strengthening the nationa] 
defense and includes support for vocational and technical education. I am 
registering in favor of such support. 

Vocational and adult schools such as we have in larger centers of Wisconsin 
are particularly well adapted to develop skilled tradesmen, technicians, ang 
supervisory personnel for war industries and the military services. During 
World War II the Milwaukee vocational and adult schools prepared 36,862 
civilian people for such services, over and above the usual yearly enrollment, 
at the request of the Federal Government. This was accomplished by the 
continuous operation of the schoo] plant on a 24-hour-per-day basis during part 
of the war period. The vocational school, as organized and administered under 
existing laws, is ready today to meet a similar emergency. 

The Milwaukee vocational and adult school system consists of the five types of 
schools listed below. The enrollment of each is given as of February 7, 1958. 


Apprentice school 
Technical institute 

Adult high school 

Adult vocational school__ 
Continuation school 


Total enrollment of the 5 schools___ / i ale i _. 16, 022 


THE VOCATIONAL AND ADULT SCHOOLS SERVE RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


The student body of the several schools is composed of both residents and 
nonresidents. Thus, for example, the technical institute has students in attend- 


ance from 27 Wisconsin counties, 3 States, and 14 countries. Of its 1941 
students enrolled in February, 135 were nonresidents. 


MILWAUKEE’S TECHNICAL CENTER IS LOCATED IN DOWNTOWN MILWAUKEE 


The operations of the 5 schools are located in 2 large downtown buildings, 
each occupying a city block. One is 6 stories high and the other, with 2 oper- 
ating floors now in use, will soon be expanded by the addition of 2 more stories. 
The 2 buildings are connected by a bridge at the 2-story level and a subway 
under the street which is between them. 

The replacement value of the 2 buildings and their equipment is approxi- 
mately $15 million. 

The board owns other land in two adjacent blocks to accommodate future 
expansions when needed. 


THE SYSTEM’S CHIEF FINANCIAL SUPPORT COMES FROM LOCAL PROPERTY TAXES 


The 1957 budget for the system was $3,483,700. Of this amount, $2,969,146 
was raised through a local tax levy. The Federal Government provided $67,413, 
and the balance came from State aid, nonresident tuition, fees, registrations, 
and other miscellaneous items. 


ENROLLMENT PRESSURE IS CREATING DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


Milwaukee’s school enrollment is increasing rapidly in the general schools. 
This increase is also reflected in the larger number of students enrolling in the 
vocational board’s technical institute division. In 1954 the institute enrollment 
was 1,516. As indicated above, on last February 7 it was 1,941, an increase of 
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9g percent. This is but the beginning of the greater enrollment that will 


follow. 
MORE SCIENCE FACILITIES ARE NEEDED 


To complete the technical building will cost $1,300,000. All this money must 
pe raised locally. The common council will provide $750,000 of the sum needed 
through the sale of bonds and the board will provide the rest out of its 2-mill 
tax from which it also receives its operation funds. It cannot raise the addi- 
tional $550,000 in 1 year. It will, therefore, raise $350,000 in 1959 and the 
palance in 1960. It will not have enough funds to equip all the new science 
jaboratories that are to be located in this building as soon as they are needed. 
Federal assistance as proposed in title V of the bill under consideration will 
help expedite the development of these urgently needed science facilities. 

Similar needs are developing in other schools of our State and unquestionably 
also in the schools, institutes, and colleges of other States. The importance of 
such facilities in the education of technicians, apprentices, and specialists 
seeking extension training should not be underestimated. The rapidly increas- 
ing enrollments and the urgency created by the international situation make 
imperative the rapid development of science facilities in our schools at all 
levels. 

APPRENTICE TRAINING IS ALSO IMPORTANT 


Apprentices in Wisconsin are indentured by the industrial commission. They 
jearn trades in the shops and laboratories of their employers and attend voca- 
tional schools 4 to 8 hours per week to secure related training in science, mathe- 
matics, trade technology, blueprint reading, trade codes, etc. Their usual ap- 
prentice term is 4 years. Minimum school attendance is 400 hours. In some 
trades it runs as high as 720 hours. 

This program has been developed by the commission with the aid of advisory 
committees on which educators, management, and labor are represented. This 
system has been in force for almost a half century and is very successful in 
developing a highly efficient work force. In Milwaukee most trades require 
a high school education as a prerequisite to entering an apprenticeship. 

Apprentices in Milwaukee work in over 40 different major occupations. Each 
occupation has its own advisory committee. In 1954 the number of apprentices 
on school assignments was 952. On last February 7 the enrollment was 1,076. 
This was an increase of 13 percent. 


EXTENSION TRAINING IS ALSO SIGNIFICANT 


A more informal training is acquired by adult workers who attend evening 
dasses to secure extension training while employed. In periods of unemploy- 
ment such workers also attend day classes. The adult attendance in day and 
evening classes exceeds that of apprentices and institute students combined. 
The upgrading accomplished in extension classes in Milwaukee contributes 
greatly to the skill and efficiency of workers. Similar results are obtained in 
other Wisconsin schools. 


APPRENTICE, EXTENSION, AND TECHNICAL TRAINING ARE THE KEY TO EFFECTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE 


The combination of appretice, extension, and technical training enables indus- 
try to develop its manpower resources effectively. This has been proven often in 
industrial cities which provide such programs. Need exists to reach out to the 
larger areas surrounding such cities. Our States are just beginning to give con- 
sideration to area schools. As yet not all the potential manpower that could 
be interested is availing itself of vocational education opportunities in the larger 
cities. Cities accept nonresidents on a tuition basis. Usually the tuition does 
not cover the full cost of the training provided. Even so, it is often too high 
to attract those who should avail themselves of the instruction they need. Un- 
doubtedly at some future time the financial problems involved in this dilemma 
will be resolved. The provision made under title XII would for a period of 
years provide the stimulus needed to accelerate the development of area schools 
in the States. It would be a means for greatly increasing the work force needed 
for defense purposes and, as a byproduct, would help fortify many young people 
now living on farms and in villages who ultimately will be migrating to the 
cities to obtain employment. 

Therefore, I believe the Federal Government would do well to provide such 
assistance as is proposed under title XII of this bill. 
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Wortp Wark II Propuction TRAINING 
TRAINED MEN AND WOMEN FILLED THE GAPS OF DRAFTED WORKERS 


When industry was in need of trained workers during the war, and needed 
them quickly, the vocational school, in cooperation with the Government, inaugy. 
rated training programs to fill the need for war production workers and specig}- 
ists for the Army and Navy. A total of 36,862 workers were trained in courges 
that were pointed toward upgrading those in the field. New workers were sup. 
plied to step into the depleted ranks caused by the draft. 

Twenty-seven industries were served. Many sent their personnel in shifts to 
take short courses in shop mathematics, blueprint reading, inspection, and testing 
Courses were given in auto and diesel engine mechanics, aircraft mechanics, 
electricity, foundry, machine shop, sheet metal, and welding to both men and 
women. 

Women filled many classes and came from their supper dishes to run machines 
at night. The school was kept going on a 24-hour basis in order to help the ip. 
dustries meet the quotas set by the War and Navy Departments. Those who 
never handled a machine or micrometer learned to become industrial workers, 
Their contributions were spurred by patriotic enthusiasm. 

During the war, close cooperation existed between the United States Armed 
Forces Institute and the vocational school; and throughout Wisconsin, all voea- 
tional schools located in industrial centers trained large numbers of workers to 
keep war production rolling. 

Veteran training 


The flexibility of the vocational curriculum was again tried and tested, and 
not found wanting, when it met the onrush of veterans returning from the wars 
with training programs designed to fit them again into the economic life of Mil- 
waukee. These programs were approved by the Veterans’ Administration. Ten 
thousand nine hundred and five veterans availed themselves of these courses be 
tween 1945 and 1949, and many were placed in gainful occupations through the 
placement department. 

_Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Emmett O’Brien, chief of the bureau of voea- 
tional education, State department of education, Hartford, Conn, is 
our next witness. 

You may proceed, Mr. O’Brien. 


STATEMENT OF EMMETT 0’BRIEN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Emmett O’Brien. In addition to being the State director 
of vocational education in Connecticut, I am also president of the 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education. 

I think you might be interested in my educational background. I 
was born and raised in Natchez, Miss., and graduate from high school 
there, and then went to prep school at Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Mass., and then to Yale, where I graduated in electrical engineering. 

My experience in education includes several years of teaching in 
general high schools, 12 years as director of a trade school in New 
Haven, and 12 years as State director of Connecticut. ; 

I have had about 18 years of experience in industry, part of it 
working in a factory at night while I went to Yale, and from that 
through various categories. At one time I was general manager of 
a moderate-sized manufacturing plant. 

I provided a folder for the members of the committee—this green- 
covered folder—and in it is the statement I prepared for this hear- 
ing, a report of a statewide survey on the need for technical insti- 
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tutes in Connecticut, a bulletin entitled “Education for Industry,” 
which describes our vocational technical schools (and I call your 
attention to the terminology we use, “education for industry,” rather 
than training for industry), and a leaflet describing an area voca- 
tional agricultural program which is going to go in operation in 
the town of Rockville this fall. Also, you will find a list of several 
of the consulting committees that we work with. This illustrates 
the high caliber of the people who help us in developing these 
programs. 

[also brought something else along and, in view of some of the com- 
ments that have been made, I think the chairman, Mr. Barden, 
might be interested in looking at it. Here is a State-built school 
that has been in operation for 3 or 4 years in the city of Waterbury, 
(onn., and I think these pictures show the type of equipment needed 
in a modern vocational technical school. This equipment alone cost 
us $600,000 and, if you will look at the variety, you will understand 
why it costs so “doggoned” much to really provide a program that 
js sufficiently modern and up to date to do the highly technical 
things that we have to do today. 

I want to comment on 3 types of area schools that have been de- 
veloping in Connecticut: The area vocational schools, of which we 
have 14, the technical institutes, and the vocational agricultural 
center. 

In connection with the vocational techincal schools—those are 
regional schools—we also have a mandatory transportation act on 
the books which means the transportation of any young person in 
the State of Connecticut who wishes to attend the vocational school 
must be provided by the local community and the State reimburses 
the local community up to 50 percent of the cost. There is no geo- 
graphical limitation and no tuition. A boy from any town can go 
to any school. 

Some years ago, when considering the development of these schools 
(I think vocational schools in this country have too frequently used 
facilities such as abandoned elementary school and old factory build- 
ings), we undertook a survey and then sought counsel from a com- 
mittee of top-level people—representatives of top management, or- 
ganized labor, education, public service, and other fields. Before we 
presented our proposal to the State board, we completed research, 
made a report, and gave it to this statewide committee to consider. 
As a matter of fact, I think the names on one of those lists that I 
gave you include the names of the present members of that committee. 

As a result, we undertook a 10-year building program, starting in 
1949 and continuing through the 1957 session. 

The State of Connecticut appropriated $32 million for the modern- 
ation of our vocational schools. At the opening last week of a 
special session which is now going on in the State, the Governor 
recommended an additional $9,714,000 to carry on further develop- 
ment. Incduded in that was appropriation for an additional tech- 
nical institute. 

We have operated 1 technical institute in Hartford for about 10 
years. It has been very successful. It has been accredited by the 
Engineer Council for Professional Development. The membership 
of that council are the major engineering societies. 
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In addition to that all-day program, we have within the last 3 oy 
4 years under pressure of requests from industries, developed a state. 
wide group of programs on the adult level and on the technician leye} 
to assist in speeding up the technical preparation of workers already 
employed in industry. 

At present we are planning and have acquired a site for a $3 mil. 
lion school in Norwalk, Conn. Equipment will cost $561,000 fer 
that 1 technical institute. 

Mr. Extiorr. How many students will it accommodate, do voy 
know ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. It will accommodate, full time, 600 students end, 
we estimate, anywhere from 2,000 to 2,400 part-time students— aye 
ning, afternoons, and other times. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would a fair rule of thumb be that it takes $1,000 
worth of equipment for 1 student in training? 

Mr. O’Brien. I never tried to figure it that way, but that would be 
correct. For instance, at the Waterbury School 1 mentioned, illus. 
trated in the folder you have there, enrollment is about 600 and 
equipment cost $600,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the new building you are getting ready to build 
will accommodate 600 people and cost $561,000; is that right? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 

I think that the technician survey, if you have time to glance 
through it, will interest you, because it was made primarily by people 
in industry, working with local manufacturers’ organizations. Most 
of the interviewing in terms of factfinding that is covered in that re- 
port was handled by people assigned from the personnel departments 
of industry to make personal visits in collecting the information. So, 
this is not an educator’s report so much as it is a report from industry 
on the need for technical institutes in Connecticut. 

As you will notice, they recommend that in the next few years we 
build at least 6 (since the report was made the figure has changed to 
7) regional technical institutes to serve the State of Connecticut. 

One other feature of our area school program has been the develop- 
ment of vocational agricultural centers. 

We made a careful study a few years ago and called together a 
statewide committee consisting of people like the dean of agriculture 
at the university, the commissioner of agriculture, representatives of 
farm organizations, and the like. In the 1955 session, our legislature 
passed an enabling act which provided for the construction of a com- 
plete, up-to-date farm shop in a rural high school. As a training 
center, that school serves anywhere from 6 to 10 towns, accomplishing 
the purpose of good area school development; concentrating modern 
facilities in one place rather than duplicating them in a lot of places, 
and providing one staff for several areas in order to conduct a modern 
program. 

This new agricultural training center, located in Middletown, Conn., 
has been in operation about a year and a half. Already it has sue- 
ceeded beyond our expectations. The enrollment went from a dying 
class with 1 instructor to 3 instructors for highly selected students. 
It is the center of activity in that area for farm-group meetings, and 
the Extension Service holds a lot of their demonstrations there. For 
the rural people of several communities it is a well-equipped center 
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where they can meet, put on demonstrations, and do all the things that 
are of interest and help to farmers. 

I would like to close my statement by saying this: I think, as I 
have indicated, the State of Connecticut and the people of the State 
have been very generous in providing funds for and we voca- 
tional education. But I would like to say in my own official capacity 
and as a result of my experience that Federal funds are important to 
Connecticut. I am sure there are a lot of things in terms of develop- 
ment that I have been describing that just could not have come about 
without the assistance of Federal funds. In spite of Connecticut’s 
ability and interest, there are areas where we are limited. Again 
speaking in my professional capacity out of about 24 years of experi- 
ence, I think Federal funds, aside from directly helping local commu- 
nity and States, serve as a catalyst and a coordinating arrangement 
through the United States Office of Education. It amounts to a 
nationwide exchange of good practices and ideas. I just do not be- 
lieve this could be accomplished in any other way except through the 
existence of Federal funds and the existence of the vocational division 
of the United States Office of Education. 

I would like to close my statement with a story that comes from my 
boyhood in Mississippi that I think most of you gentlemen will appre- 
ciate. It is a story about an old colored gentleman going down the 
road driving a mule. The mule balked and Rastus tried to get him 
to go. He pulled his ears and twisted his tail, and the old mule 
wouldn’t budge. 

A doctor came along in his buggy and stopped and said, “What’s 
the matter, Rastus ?” 

He said, “I can’t get this here mule to go.” 

“T think I can help you.” 

He took out his satchel and got a hypodermic and squirted some- 
thing in the mule’s rear. The old mule twisted his tail, threw back 
his ears, and was out of sight up the road in no time at all. 

Rastus looked around at the doctor and said, “How much did you 
squirt in that mule?” 

The doctor said, “About 15 cents’ worth.” 

Rastus said, “Squirt about 30 cents’ worth in me. I got to catch 
that mule.” 

The point I want to make is that because of sputnik we know we 
have to do some catching up. I think the mulepower is there in our 
States and our organizations and our staffs, but this hypodermic of 
Federal money can speed up the results. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. O’Brien. 

Your statement may be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT IN Support oF ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PARTICULARLY IN Support or 8. 3187 ano H. R. 10381; Trrite XII 


My name is Emmett O’Brien. I am State director of vocational education in 
Connecticut; I am also president of the National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education. 

I was born and raised in Natchez, Miss., graduating from high school there 
in 1908. I graduated from Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., in 1910 and from 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, with bachelor’s degree in electrical 
engineering in 1914. I have done graduate work at Yale and at New York 
University. 
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I have had 18 years of experience in business and industry ran i 
machine operator (at night while attending Yale) to winenal. mananl pe 
oe pe manufacturing concern. P 

was a classroom teacher in a general high school for several years, 
= Aanaen Pen ars — a9 Haven for 12 years, and nies Danae 

are , director of the division of vocational i 
Education, Connecticut. pecnties: Sinte ee 

I am appearing at this hearing as an educator with 27 years of experience, ag 
a member of the American Vocational Association, and as president of ‘the 
National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education. My particular 
purpose is to provide information regarding the development of area 
schools in Connecticut. These are vocational-technical schools (trade schools) 
technical institutes, and vocational agriculture area centers. ‘ 


PHILOSOPHY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 


The underlying purpose of vocational education is to provide programs which 
prepare the individual for specific areas of occupational life, to upgrade and 
increase technical knowledge and skill of those already employed, and to provide 
technical and related information in instructional programs to individuals gery. 
ing apprenticeships in various occupations. Such programs are an integral part 
of the educational opportunities provided to the citizens of the State, and are 
designed to meet the needs, aptitudes, and interests of individuals who desire 
such programs. In all programs the purpose is to educate as well as to train, 
The underlying philosophy is to educate for: (1) Earning a living; (2) active, 
constructive citizenship; (3) social competence. 


REGIONAL VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT 


As early as 1903 the Connecticut General Assembly directed the Governor to 
appoint a commission to investigate “practical means and methods of industrial 
and technical education.” As a result of the work of this commission and 
other developments and by legislative action the first “State trade schools” 
were established in 1910 at New Britain and Bridgeport. 

The original legislation stressed that: Such schools were to be open to all 
residents of the State; they were to be regional or “area” in character; they 
were to meet certain standards established by the State board of education. 

Since 1910 there have been established 14 regional vocational-technical schools, 
(Note: In 1945 the names of the schools were changed from State trade schools 
to vocational-technical schools. This change was made as a result of strong 
suggestions from industry.) 

The original method of support was for the town in which the school was 
located to provide the building, maintain it, furnish heat, light, and power and 
pay for one-half of the janitorial services. Due to the dispersal of population, 
the extending regional character of the school’s services, and the need for ex- 
pansion and modernization, the State board of education and the Connecticut 
General Assembly decided that the function of such schools, because of their 
regional character, had become a State function, and that it was no longer 
fair or feasible to expect a local school district to provide such facilities. 

Accordingly, in 1948, the State board of education proposed, for the vocational- 
technical schools in Connecticut, a 10-year building program in which the State 
would build modern, up-to-date buildings, well equipped, and staffed and that 
the State would assume all costs of building, equipment, and operation. 

Since then and including the 1957 legislative session, approximately $32 mil- 
lion has been appropriated for this purpose; 7 of these new buildings have been 
erected and are in operation, 2 are under construction, and 4 are in various 
stages of planning (1 of these, a $5 million, school for Hartford will be con- 
tracted for in June of this year). 

Additional funds for the further development of this program will be re 
quested in the 1959 session of the general assembly. 

It is of importance to note that before this program was officially acted upon 
by the State board of education or by the general assembly, it was critically 
examined by a statewide committee of top-level representatives of industry, or- 
ganized labor, school officials, and other representative citizens. This commit- 
tee recommended the adoption of the program as essential to the economy of 
the State and a justifiable investment of public funds. 
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It is also of major importance to note that prior to the adoption of the large 
puilding program, and indeed making such modern facilities necessary, there 
was a reorganization of the instructional program in the light of technological 
advances, social change, and the need for greater competencies in modern indus- 
try. In these new schools there are modern science laboratories, adequate li- 
praries, carefully designed and well-equipped shops, recreational facilities, food 
gervices, and other facilities necessary to a modern educational program. 

It was intended that these facilities should reflect Connecticut ideas as to the 
dignity of skilled labor; the importance of industrial education in the economy 
of the State and that they should be well located, dignified in appearance and 
design, functional, to serve the purposes of the program. 

Instruction in the day trade preparatory program in the 14 regional voca- 
tional-technical schools is provided in 30 trades with present enrollment of ap- 
proximately 6,000, and extension services to adults and apprentices of approxi- 
mately 10,000 persons. 

The program of studies in the day trade preparatory program provides for 
instruction in English, mathematics, science, social studies, health and physical 
education, and shop. Fifty percent of the student’s time is given to trade in- 
struction and related theory, and 50 percent to general education. 

On the State administrative staff, specialists in science and mathematics, gen- 
eral education, Audiovisual techniques of instruction, curriculum development, 
and technical subjects are provided to supervise, develop, evaluate, and main- 
tain high standards of instruction. 

In accordance with a State statute, transportation to these regional vocational 
schools must be provided by local boards of education to all-day trade prepara- 
tory classes for persons under 21 years of age. The State reimburses the local 
district for 50 percent of the cost, up to a maximum cost of $300 per year per 
student. 

In the seven new vocational-technical schools now operating in the new and 
modern facilities there has been: 

Increased respect for the educational program from industry, labor, school 
officials, and the public. 

Improvement in the educational program made possible by modern 
facilities, functionally designed. 

Improvement in quality of students desiring to enter these schools to 
prepare for entry into the skilled trades. 

Improvement in quality of instruction for adults and increased use of 
facilities by adults desiring to upgrade their knowledge and skill. 

In concluding the portion of this statement relative to the modernization of 
the vocational-technical area schools in Connecticut, it is important to emphasize 
that many citizens of the State have contributed to and taken a direct part in 
these developments. Through statewide committees, local consulting commit- 
tees, special craft committees, joint apprenticeship committees, representatives 
of industry, labor, school and public officials, the State labor department, the 
Connecticut State Development Commission, and other citizens have worked with 
the professional staff of the State department of education with constructive 
help, advice, and criticism—all with one purpose—to provide an educational 
program which will assist in the development of Connecticut’s primary natural 
resource—the skill and know-how of its citizens. 


TECH NICAL INSTITUTE DEVELOPMENT IN CONNECTICUT 


A technical institute may be defined as a postsecondary institution whose 
curriculums (1) are of 1 to 3 years’ duration, (2) are technological in character, 
and (3) emphasize understanding and application of scientific principles more 
than manual skills. A technician in industry is a person trained in the applica- 
tion of mathematics, science, and technology for occupations of a technical 
nature lying between the skilled craftsman and the graduate engineer. 

In the advancement and development of technology, experience has shown that 
there are many technical jobs which can be done by the technician, under the 
direction of and as an assistant to the engineer. Developments in industry show 
that the ratio of technicians to engineers is increasing. 

Because of increasing needs for technicians in industry and expressions of 
need by industry for the training of industry, the Connecticut State Department 
of Education, in cooperation with industries in Connecticut, made a study of such 
needs and published the report of this study in February 1957. This document 
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is entitled “Technicians for Connecticut Industry,” a study of need for technica} 
institutes, Copies of this report will be filed with this statement. 

Connecticut has operated under State auspices a technical institute in Hart. 
ford since 1946. Any person in the State is eligible to attend this institute if he 
shows evidence of ability to do the work required. Requirements for admission 
are graduation from high school, vocational-technical school, or evidence of 
ability as determined by examination. Experience has shown that students 
who have a good foundation in mathematics and science have the best chance 
for success in the technical institute. 

The State technical institute in Hartford was accredited in 1955 by the 
Engineering Council for Professional Development. Membership in this coung] 
is composed of the major engineering societies. 

The institute in September 1957 was able to admit, because of limited fagcijj. 
ties, only 1 out of 4 applicants. Graduates from the institute are in demand by 
industry and reports from industry are highly gratifying as to the high grade 
of performance on the job. 

In addition to the full-time, 2-year program the institute also provides an 
extremely valuable service to industry in the evening adult and extension 
program. 

The technical institute instructional program is intensive in mathematics and 
seience with particular application to the technology in the special areas. The 
course is terminal in nature, designed to prepare for technical work in a particn. 
lar area, and is not designed to prepare the student to go on to a 4-year engineer. 
ing college. However, some graduates do go on to engineering colleges and are 
given partial or full credit based on individual ability or accomplishment and 
the requirements of the particular college. 

For the last several years due to specific needs and requests from Connecticut 
industry the State has been developing technician level courses in adult and 
evening programs, using the facilities of its statewide area vocational-technical 
schools. During the fall of 1957 approximately 2,000 persons were enrolled in 
these classes. 

Because of the growing and rapidly accelerating need for the training of tech- 
nicians, and based on the statewide study carried on in cooperation with 
industry referred to above, the State board of education supported by the 
Connecticut Development Commission and by industry has proposed the develop- 
ment over the next several years of additional technical institutes. 

A wing of the new building in Hartford, expected to be under construction 
this summer will provide new and modern facilities for the present Hartford 
State Technical Institute. The Connecticut Legislature in 1957 appropriated 
$2,984,000 for a new technical institute at Norwalk. It is of major interest to 
note that the equipment for the Norwalk Technical Institute will cost over 
$500,000. The Connecticut Legislature will be requested to consider appropria- 
tions in the 1959 session for additional technical institutes. 

By the modernizatien of its vocational-technical area schools, by the develop 
ment of area technical institutes, and by the continuous development and im- 
provement of Engineering School of the University of Connecticut the people 
of Connecticut are providing education for its citizens and support for its 
industry which will provide the technical skills and knowledge which are vital 
to our State and to our Nation. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Since 1917 vocational agriculture classes have been conducted in high schools 
in the' State. In most areas local boards of education have been unable or 
unwilling, because of constantly increasing demands on their resources, t0 
provide adequate facilities for such programs. 

Several years ago a State consulting committee on vocational agriculture was 
organized. This committee was composed of farmers, representatives of farm 
organizations, the commissioner of agriculture, the dean of the school of agri- 
culture, representatives of high school principals and school superintendents, 
and others. This committee after careful study proposed to the State board 
of education and that board approved the development of regional agriculture 
centers at carefully selected high school centers in the State. 

The 1955 session of the Connecticut Legislature passed an enabling act and 
appropriated funds for the first center—now in operation at Middletown. The 
1957 session appropriated funds for another center which will be located in the 
town of Vernon. Additional centers will be requested in the 1959 session. 
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The legislation provided for the approval of such centers by the State board 
af education. It provided for building and equipping modern farm shops, 
jaboratories, greenhouse, classrooms, and other facilities, the cost to be borne by 
the State. It also provided by formula for paying “the excess costs of vocational 
agriculture education including adult and young farmer programs” and also to 
assist towns sending students to this center by paying part of the tuition costs. 
§uch centers serve a number of towns. Mandatory legislation requires towns 
to pay transportation of full-time students, with 50 percent reimbursement from 
the State up to a stated limit. 

Results of the operation of the center at Middletown during the last year 
and a half have exceeded expectations. The center, in addition to serving its 

for vocational agriculture instruction has become a center for farm 
meetings, demonstrations, etc., in cooperation with the Agriculture Extension 

ice. 

Penees responsible for this development: are convinced that such a development 
of area vocational agriculture centers is more efficient, more effective, and less 
estly by providing such services for citizens over a larger area, rather than 
having smaller, inefficient, and inadequate programs and facilities provided by 
oe local community. 


IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL FUNDS IN SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It will be seen from the foregoing statement that Connecticut people are vitally 
interested in providing good facilities for the education of its people, and have 
supported vocational education because of its vital contributions to the welfare 
of its citizens. 

However, I would like to state my strong convictions, as a professional person, 
that Federal funds, even though small in proportion to total expenditure, have 
been and will continue to be of importance to vocational education in Con- 
necticut. They are even more important to the Nation as a whole. 

Iam convinced that many of the important developments in vocational educa- 
tion in Connecticut would not have occurred except for Federal funds. (Please 
note that I am stating “would not have occurred,” not “would not have been 
possible’) Federal funds, by making possible the maintenance of minimum 
standards nationwide, have contributed to the quality of vocational programs. 
They have provided through and with the machinery of the Vocational Division 
of the United States Office of Education a means and a catalyst for cooperation 
between the States and the dissemination of good practices and the development 
ifideas. They have made possible in the States the maintenance of State staffs 
whose primary purpose is to assist local schools and local communities in special- 
wed programs in the preparation of individuals for economic independence 
because of the possession of salable skill and knowledge. In doing this the indi- 
vidual, the State, and the Nation are strengthened. 

In times such as the present when the safety of this Nation depends on the pro- 
ductive capacity and strength of our people, when we have a defense budget of 
#0 billion, it is extremely difficult to understand how anyone who has any 
knowledge of the importance of education for productive skills can suggest the 
reduction of funds in support of such activities, rather than strengthening them 
and doing everything possible to improve them. 

It is my conviction as a citizen of these United States that the Congress in its 
consideration of legislation which will best serve the interests of our people 
should keep well in mind that designs, ideas, and developments which are pro- 
duced by engineers, scientists, and others must be produced, serviced and dis- 
tributed, by millions of our people possessing the necessary skill and knowledge. 
Such are the people who receive this knowledge and skill through our national 
vocational education programs. They, too, are vital to our national defense and 
toour national economy. 


The Cuarman. Let me just ask you this: 

Do you have students enlisted in your schools that have been through 
the service schools? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would find that hard tosay. I don’t know. 


The CuarrMan. Have you visited the service schools? 
Mr. O’Brien. No, I have not. 
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The Crarrman. I recognize the necessity for these people that we 
now consider training. There is no question in my mind about the 
need. There is some question in my mind about the economics em. 
ployed and the commonsense used—— 

Mr. O’Brien. I will agree with that 

The CHatrman (continuing). In arriving at this goal that I am 
interested in. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might just say I have heard some comments from 
people who have visited the service schools in terms of the ratios of 
instructors to students in comparison with what we do and do eff. 
ciently. In addition, I understand they have more elaborate equip- 
ment than we could consider necessary under the same circumstances, 

That is about my comment. 

The Cuarrman. There is not any place for the State government or 
the Federal Government to get money except from the people. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 

The CHarrman. It does not make sense, if we really have the inter. 
est of the people, to go ahead and take up with a wholesale situation 
where it costs 3 or 4 or 5 times as much to give that boy what the 
Government needs and what the country needs. 

Again I qualify that statement by saying I recognize the need 
for some of it. But I think that the success that you gentlemen have 
made of this program and its popularity has had considerable to do 
with some folks’ desire to raid you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Mr. Rex H. Smelser, director 
of the Sowela Vocational Technical School, Lake Charles, La. 

Mr. Smelser. 


STATEMENT OF REX H. SMELSER, DIRECTOR, SOWELA VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL, LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Mr. Smetser. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read my statement. 

The Cratrman. Let me say this. I must apologize. I am like most 
of these Congressmen. I need to be in three places at once. =~ 

Mr. Smetser. May I answer the question you just asked him? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Smetser. Before I go into my statement ? 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Smevser. There is an FAC base near my school, and I hate 
to say this, because those boys might be kept from coming to school 
like they have been doing, but they go off to service school and then 
they come back and take a program with us in the same subject. 
They say it is more practical and they get more out of it that way, and 
I speak of the airmen, and not the commanders. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Smecser. Mr. Chairman, I am going to read my statement, not 
for the same purnose that Dr. Mobley did, but because I am too unim- 
portant for anybody to object to my quoting them or misquoting 
them. I do not think that it would bother them if I did. In fact, I 
am just a small man. No one even objected to my going out of my 
way in getting here by air. But I do this to limit myself. We Cajuns 
have a bad habit of talking too much. Then I do not want to lapse 
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into Cajun dialect for this gentleman over here would not know 
what I was talking about. 

J wish the gentleman from New York was still here, because I 
have a Cajun story that would answer his question about this local 
taxation. 

We had two Frenchmen who met recently and one asked the other : 

*What are you going to do about those tax for those bonds to 
buy——build those what you call gymnas for the high school ?” 

He said, “My, I don’t know.’ 

“But I say I been study a lot about that and about 3 maybe 4 year 

o” he said, “We pass a tax to buy school bus so we can pick up the 
kid and take them to school and they don’t got to walk no more. 
Yow, we got to spend some more money to build a gymnas so that 
they can take some exercise yet.” 

So there are all sorts of excuses for these taxations. 

In the paper which has already been handed to you I have at- 
tempted to describe an area vocational technical school as briefly as 
possible. 

The history of our school began in 1940. The total enrollment for 
that year was 199 day students. During the 1956-57 school year the 
wrollment had grown to more than 3.200, That is our yearly en- 
wllment. For more than 4 years during World War II the school 
operated on a 24-hour basis at the request of the National Govern- 
went. During that period of time more than 6,000 war workers were 
trained. Immediately after the war the school was practically for- 
gotten by those in authority who controlled the finances. However, 
ommunity effort brought this to the attention of the public and I 
lave some evidence of the public interest that you might look at. 

Better finances were made available and the school has enjoyed a 
gadual growth. About 2 years ago the appropriation leveled off, 
vith a resulting leveling off of the service and the enrollment. 

This area of vocational technical school offers an educational pro- 
gram ranging from business education and distribution to the highly 
technical occupations in the field of electronics. Classes are con- 
ducted for the training of skilled workers in a variety of mechanical 
mafts and 10 se parate technical courses are offered. Practical nurs- 
ing is the major course offered in the field of health education. 

This type of school offers the greatest flexibility of any educational 
istitution. Courses are instituted on a basis of need and discon- 
inued when such need no longer exists. The course of study is 
lased on the needs of workers in business and industry and is deter- 
mined by consultation with an advisory committee. Students are 
ght on an individual basis and may progress according to their 
wn ability. Courses are organized and conducted to meet “the needs 
if new industries and expanding industries. New industries have 
en established in Louisiana because of this program of area vocs 
tional technical schools. 

The students from this school are in such great demand by business 
id industry that they seldom graduate. “In 11 years as director 
if that school, I have signed less than a dozen completion certificates 
for our business education department. Students are placed in em- 
jloyment when the school officials feel that they are employable. 
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The school is not able to accommodate all applicants and some haye 
been on the waiting list since October of last year. 

The success of this school came about because the people in the area 
it serves consider it a part of their overall educational program. It ig 
accepted by the community as an educational institution where young 
people and adults may obtain the type of education they desire, 

In brief, this school has prestige. Schools such as this one, prop- 
erly financed and given the necessary prestige by such leaders as you, 
can train highly competent technicians who will be able to take their 
places beside the scientist and engineer in reaching the goal for which 
this Nation strives. 

Since we must have at least five technicians for each scientist and 
engineer, it is imperative that the necessary impetus be given to a pro- 
gram of training that will meet this need. 

The action of this committe could be a good starting point for such 
a program. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Smelser. 

The prepared statement of Mr. Smelser will be entered in the ree- 
ord at this point. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rex H. SMELSER, DIRECTOR, SOWELA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
ScnHoot, LAKE CHARLES, LA., REPRESENTING THE LOUISIANA VOCATIONAL Aggoci- 
ATION, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS OF VOCATIONAL Epv- 
CATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS, AND THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, ING, 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Committee, my name is Rex H. Smelser. I 
am director of Sowela Vocational-Technical School in Lake Charles, La. This 
school is operated by the State of Louisiana under the supervision of the State 
board of education. I am appearing before you as a representative of the Louis- 
iana Vocational Association, the National Council of Local Administrators of Vo- 
eational Education and Practical Arts, and the American Vocational Association, 
Inc. All of these are professional organizations with a combined membership of 
more than 39,000 persons representing teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
officials, and others interested in the development and improvement of vocational 
and technical education in the United States and its territories. 

Other witnesses will point out, if they haven’t already done so, the history 
and background of vocational-technical education, as well as the importance of 
this phase of education to our American economy and our national well-being. 
I am sure that they will present you with many facts and statistics which will 
leave no doubt that vocational-technical education is not only important, but es- 
sential to the well-being of our country in peace time as well as in times of 
emergency. 

Since my experience for more than 20 years has been in the field of administer- 
ing a local program for the education of skilled workers and technicians, I shall 
limit my remarks to the description of a successful program of this type. This 
could be the area vocational-technical school in your district since such schools 
are already in operation in most of the States at the present time. If this report 
sounds boastful, please remember the speaker is attempting to describe the school 
in your area, and I am sure you are just as proud of your school as I am of mine. 

Sowela Vocational-Technical School opened its doors to students and inau- 
gurated its first classes on September 25, 1940. During the first year 199 day 
students pursued courses in machine shop, electricity, auto mechanics, drafting, 
and commerce. This figure increased over the years until the enrollment for the 
year 1956-57 showed that 933 day students pursued studies in some twenty-odd 
courses, and 2,356 adults attended evening classes in more than 30 different types 
of studies. You may be interested to know that we enrolled more than 100 stu- 
dents in January who were dropouts from college at midterm. This would seem 
to indicate that the bill under discussion should provide a program of guidance 
for college dropouts. It is a universally accepted fact that approximately 50 per- 
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cent of those entering college drop out the first year. Many of these would be 
excellent technicians if they had the proper guidance and training. 

We now operate our main school in Lake Charles and seven single-unit branch 
schools in other communities of our area. We will open another branch school in 
(ameron Parish next September. The offerings in our day program now include 
a wide variety of studies ranging from business education and distribution to the 
highly technical occupations in the field of electronics. We conduct classes for 
the training of skilled workers in auto mechanics, machine shop, welding, car- 

try, cabinetmaking, diesel-engines mechanics, stationary-engines mechanics, 
and radio repair and service. You will also find courses of a highly technical 
pature such as drafting, chemical technology, advanced blueprint reading, marine 
technology, industrial engines, petroleum technology, basic electronics, radio-TV 
proadcasting operation, petroleum exploration electronics, and industrial instru- 
mentation. Our courses in distributive education, practical nursing, and business 
education are well received by the community. 

We have always stressed what we refer to as technical mathematics and science. 
The only difference in our mathematics and science and that taught in other 
schools is possibly in the method of teaching. We teach these subjects by prac- 
tical application so that the student realizes a need for the subject. We have 
a fairly-well-equipped laboratory in which we teach physics, mathematics, and 
chemistry as they apply to the other technical fields taught in our school. 

The evening program is built entirely around the needs of the working adult 
population of our area. Courses are organized to meet the needs of industry and 
the people, and the content of such courses is determined by consultation with an 
advisory committee chosen from the field of work represented. 

Our type of school is the most flexible educational institution in existence. 
We discontinue the teaching of any course when the need no longer exists for 
persons in that field of endeavor. We organize new courses when there arises a 
need for the training of persons in some particular line of work. We also organize 
new courses to assist in the training of workers for a new industry or an expand- 
ing industry. Several industries have located in Louisiana because of our area 
yocational-technical school program. We are at the present in the process of 
organizing an emergency training program in one of our communities where an 
industry recently closed. The workers in this industry will be retrained for 
employment in other lines of work. 

The need for our program of education can best be justified by a look at our 
placement record. Industry and business in our community have accepted our 
program of training to such an extent that we are not able to keep our students 
long enough for them to graduate. We are constantly called upon for employees, 
and we place them when there is evidence that they are employable. We have 
more calls for employees than we have students available for the jobs. Another 
sign of the value of the training given in the area vocational-technical school is 
the constant waiting list that we keep. At the present time we have names on 
our waiting list whose applications were filed as far back as October 1957. . 

You may judge from the tone of this report that our area vocational-technical 
school is so busy with its educational program that it has no time for anything 
else. In a sense, this is true for we have no athletic program or extra curricu- 
lar activities. However, the staff of the school and the student body are active 
in many community affairs. We build playgrounds, Little League baseball 
arks, flagpoles, parking racks for bicycles, and many other educational and 
recreational items. We participate in safety programs, community-fund drives, 
ad other such activities. Our disaster work was recently cited by Civil 
Defense. We are now working with Civil Defense on a plan to evacuate, setup, 
ind operate a control center 30 miles from the Lake Charles industrial area. 
We maintain all their equipment. 

Gentlemen, I have attempted in this brief time to describe what can happen 
to the vocational-technical school when it is accepted as a part of the overall 
tlucational program. I believe success depends upon four main factors: 

(1) The program must be flexible, with the offerings based on the need 
for such training. 

(2) The material taught must meet the needs in that area of training. 

(3) The school must have prestige in the community so that its program 
will be accepted as a part of the overall educational program. 

(4) There must be adequate finance. 

The success of this school, which has been presented here only as an example 
it hundreds of others, did not come easy and without effort. 
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Forty-three days after it was opened, a national emergency occurred, 
we were called on to start training for national defense on a 24-hour basis, 
For more than 4 years we did not close our doors except on the Sabbath, We 
trained over 6,000 war workers. When that program ended, we were forgotte, 
by those in authority who provide the money. We felt like the bride who wags 
so very much wanted until the groom realized that she needed a new wardrobe. 
We started our peacetime program with a total annual appropriation of a littl. 
more than $45,000, but our school is located in a community noted for lifting 
itself when the necessity arises. Citizens’ committees were formed, and many 
subcommittees were appointed. One of these was known as the public relations 
committee and was made up of representatives from all media of public com. 
munication. News reporters, radio commentators (TV commentators were later 
added), free-lance magazine writers, outdoor-advertising executives, and others 
all did their work well. Within a 12-month period of time, 13 national mag. 
azines carried feature articles about the school. Some phase of the schoo 
program was included in each broadcast of CBS World News Roundup every 
evening over a period of 1 month and later at regular intervals. We became 
the first vocational-technical school to be featured on the TV program, Industry 
on Parade. We have the distinct honor of being the only such school to have 
won the Freedoms Foundation George Washington Honor Medal ‘for outstand. 
ing achievement in bringing about a better understanding of the American 
way of life.” 

In closing, gentlemen, may I say vocational-technical education needs money 
to buy modern equipment so that we may keep up with the industry for which 
we are training, but we also need your acceptance of the importance of our pro. 
gram so that we may have the prestige we deserve with the American public, 
The people of this great Nation of ours have developed a national philosophy 
that any education other than a college education is not the proper thing for 
their child. It is only for the child of their neighbor. We need to developa 
national feeling that work is honorable and that those who put into reality 
the dreams and diagrams of the scientists and engineers are just as necessary 
and just as important to our American way of life as those who had the dreams, 
Without the skilled workers and the technicians who have built and who main 
tain the great luxuries that we enjoy in this country, we would be living as the 
peoples of less-fortunate nations are now living. We would not be able to boast 
that we have more automobiles, more radios, more television sets, more refriger- 
ators, more air-conditioning units, yes, even more bathtubs, than all the nations 
combined. We would not be able to produce the machines and weapons of war 
without these same people because there would be no one to put into reality the 
dreams and diagrams of the scientist and engineer. I would like to ask you, as 
men of influence, to do your part not only by making funds available but by 
starting a movement among the news media people to stress the importance of 
technical education along with that of the scientist and mathematician, because 
we must have them both. 

I am taking the liberty of including as a part of this report a series of tele 
grams sent by this witness to the President and Members of Congress. 





LAKE CHARLES, La., November 14, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your suggestion of a stepped-up educational program to train more seientists 
is of the utmost importance. However, we should put a great deal of stress on 
the training of technicians who can relieve the scientist and engineer from basic 
details that unnecessarily consume a vast amount of time that could be spent on 
research. We need a program to encourage those students who have no inclina- 
tion, desire, or interest toward professional training to enter into the study of 
technology in order that the many scientists and engineers who are now engaged 
in menial routine report writing and testing may be free to spend their time 
problems of a higher denomination. A program for training technicians can be 
worked out in a much shorter time, and the training period is much shorter than 
the training of professional scientists and engineers. Strongly urge that you 
appoint a committee of educators from vocational and technical education 
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work with industry and Government officials on a plan to train this second 
echelon for the all-important task of reaching and holding our rightful place 
among the nations of the world. 
Rex H. SMELSER, 
Director, Sowela Vocational-Technical School. 


Not for release before November 21 except by the White House. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., December 12, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Urgency of plan contained in my telegram to you of November 14, 1957, 
accentuated by news release of G. Kerry Smith, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education. The plan outlined by Mr. Smith does not meet the 
requirements for the education of the second echelon. We will never win with 
all chiefs and no Indians. 

Rex H. SMELSER, 
Director, Sowela Vocational-Technical School. 


LAKE Cuar_es, La., December 31, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We will surely become a second-rate nation if we do not produce a corps of 
first-rate technicians. Any educational program that provides no aid to tech- 
nical schools or scholarships to their students is almost criminal and definitely 
shortsighted. Education at the top only will produce research and planning 
while technical education will aid the producers. 


Rex H. Smetser, Director, Sowela Vocational-Technical School. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., January 20, 1958. 
Senator Lister HI, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Since all legislation pertaining to education will come before your committee, 
Imost humbly suggest that you keep in mind the value of our technical education 
program to national security and the vital work that is being done and will 
continue to be done by the properly trained technicians of this country. Scientists 
and engineers are extremely important, but we must have technicians to make 
areality of the dreams and plans of these people. I strongly urge that you give 
consideration to assistance to area technical schools so that they may supply the 
technicians which are so badly needed. 

Rex H. Smexser, Director, Sowela Vocational-Technical School. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., January 20, 1958. 
Congressman GraAHAM A, BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a champion of vocational-technical education I am sure you will make every 
effort to include the education of technicians in any legislation proposed to Con- 
gress this year. The training of scientists and engineers is an important phase 
of American education, but it has always been stressed as being more important 
than the training of technicians. The time has come when America must have 
hore highly trained technicians in order that the plans and discoveries of the 
sientists and engineers may be put into practice. No doctor would enter an 
operating room without a corps of nurses, and likewise, no engineer or scientist 
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can produce the goods and materials necessary to our national security withoyt 
a greater corps of technicians. I hope you will make every effort to 
assistance to area vocational-technical schools in any legislation that come 
before Congress. 


Rex H. Smexser, Director, Sowela Vocational-Technical School, 


Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Mr. F. Parker Wilbur, director, 
Los Angeles Technical Junior College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. Wilbur. 


STATEMENT OF F. PARKER WILBUR, DIRECTOR, LOS ANGELES 
TECHNICAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Wuevr. Mr. Chairman, I request that the entire presentation 
that I have made, that is in the hands of each committeeman, be 
entered in the record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It will be entered in the record, as will the statement 
of each of the others who appeared here today, immediately following 
their testimony. 

Mr. Wizsvur. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is F. Parker Wilbur and I am the director of the Los 
Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College. It is an educational insti- 
tution and it is part of the Los Angeles City Junior College District, 

I am speaking today on the authority of about 26 years of experi- 
ence as a teacher, supervisor, and administrator in the public 
vocational-technical education. Additionally, I have had 2 years’ 
experience during World War II as a civilian educational specialist, 
As such, I helped train 25,000 technicians for the Air Force. I worked 
2 years as a staff training officer in the Navy in relation to Navy 
training schools. 

I am presently chairman of the statewide study on vocational edu- 
cation in the State of California. 

I am a member of the California Junior College Association, tech- 
nical education committee, and I am a present member of the State 
vocational education steering committee which is a consulting group 
to the State department of education. 

The college I represent has presently over 11,000 students. It is 
interesting to note that over a period of some 30 years this one 
spoualiee’ college has contributed to the occupational competencies of 
over 375,000 individuals in our community. 

I think the committee is well posted on national manpower develop- 
ment. In the interest of time I am going to skip any comments, 
although they are included in my presentation. 

In southern California we have had and continue to face a shortage 
in the area of technicians and skilled workers. 

What about the future need in our own local area for such skilled 
workers and technicians? We know that the labor force nationally is 

oing to be larger, but locally—according to the Southern California 
rch Council, the most authoritative group we have—the man- 
power needs for the Los Angeles metropolitan area alone for crafts- 
men and foremen will exceed the nationwide total in the 1960s 
Locally, it will increase at the rate of about 166 percent by this po 
The need for operators and kindred workers will increase at the rate 
of about 139 percent by the 1960’s. This has been a real problem, 
trying to meet the present expansion of growth in the area. 
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In 1956 some 120 companies in the metal trade industries alone 
were unable to secure trainees to go to work in their plants because 
we simply could not turn them out fast enough. That was in a period 
of asingle year. 

The area market for jobs is growing because the area is growing. 
This metropolitan area job market has grown persistently and rapidly. 
In our metropolitan area the population prior to World War II was 
2,900,000. It has increased in 1950 to 4,300,000 and as of January of 
this year we had in our area 6,165,000 people. This net gain, as you 
can see, exceeds 3 million. 

In Los Angeles County alone, which is only a part of the metro- 

litan area, it is estimated we will have a population of over 6 million 

y 1960. Therefore, we are pressed with a serious problem in relation 
tomanpower development for this area. 

Our junior college has been expanded as would be expected to help 
meet this serious problem of developing manpower. Our own college 
has increased enrollments rapidly in recent years. The school has ex- 
tended services to other occupations and to technical areas. 

Growth has been so rapid that we now have 142 full-time day in- 
structors, and 350 evening instructors, a total of 492. 

We have in the day program over 151 different offerings and at 
night 423 different offerings. All of these offerings are in the area 
of technical education. 

Our school, then, is a specialized kind of junior college, organized 
to enable employed people to study at night to extend their occu- 
pational abilities nd to prepare day students for occupational em- 


ployment directly upon the completion of the courses. 


The growth rate of our college last year was over 15 percent, which 
is interesting because this is double the rate of the growth of junior 
colleges in California. 

Our lack of facilities is so pressing that we have programs sched- 
uled on three shifts a day, running cortinuously from 7 a. m. until 
9: 30 in the evening. 

The three shifts serve areas of drafting trades, machine shop, weld- 
ing, technical illustrations, and others. We have met some of our 
local manpower training needs through special work in the direction 
of assisting local industry. We have organized a special program in 
supervisory training, requested by the Metal Trades Association of 
Southern California. We have an experimental automation technical 
training program for steelworkers. We are providing instruction in 
related trades for over 2,000 apprentices in our evening school. We 
started an evening branch school that is conducted in the high-school 
property 10 miles from our main campus. There we have programs in 
the areas of aircraft and missiles. with over 1,000 students enrolled. 
Of this thousand, something like 700 are studying various courses in 
electronics. 

Now, in spite of these sanctions, we simply cannot serve all the 
opie who apply. Today, over 2,500 applicants are on our waiting 
ist. Some of these people will not be enrolled for months, due to 
lack of space. 

We have continuously followed up our students and, through 
studies, we can show they are vocationally prepared for employment 
and they are accepted by industry. 
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To keep posted, and to keep the school and industry working hand 
in hand so that our standards and training are satisfactory, we haye 
37 organized advisory consulting groups from industry who meet 
with us regularly. 

I hope the committee will take a look at the list on the program 
which is part of the materials I presented and note the high caliber of 
industry people who are on these committees. 

Further, there is no one on any committee who has not been active 
this year. This is not just a list of names. This is a list of people 
who work actively on the committees. If not, their names would not 
be included on this list. 

Because of these concerns and the comments I have included in my 
full presentation, I should like to recommend four points in regard 
to the pending legislation. 

1. I believe, if enacted, this legislation would have an immediate 
and stimulating effect on the extent, and particularly the quality, of 
the services of American vocational-technical education. It could be 
that, within a few months, it would be possible to expand vocational 
shops and applied technical laboratories. We could purchase train- 
ing aids and modern equipment to replace obsolete, well-worn equip- 
ment. We could buy additional facilities for vocational-technical 
programs. 

2. I believe there is a long-term need for the further development 
of professional counseling and vocational guidance related to the con- 
duct of vocational-technical education programs. Industry itself is 
putting in counseling and guidance programs within its own plants, 
It is necessary for us to relate to them on the same professional level. 

3. There are clear and well-established areas of responsibility with 
respect to the conduct of professional and technical education in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the Nation. In the statement of the California 
restudy of higher education, this is plainly pointed out. Our uni- 
versities and 4-year colleges are identified with and will continue to 
provide scientific research workers and professional-level engineers, 
But in the future, as it is true now, much of the vocational-technical 
type of worker will continue to be the educational responsibility of 
area technical schools and junior colleges such as the one I represent, 
We need additional Federal assistance through our State-reimburse- 
ment plans if we are to continue to provide the realistic and acceptable 
training programs that are essential to the further development of our 
manpower resources. 

Lastly, I would like to recommend that provisions for national-de- 
fense scholarships (title IL) and the national-defense student-loan 
program (title III) should be extended to include scholarships for 
selective, deserving students at the post-high-school level who are en- 
tering vocational-technical education in junior colleges or in area tech- 
nical schools. The need to assist this high-level type of individual 
to obtain education to enter the professions and technical occupations 
is vital to the economy, I believe. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to come here and present 
these viewpoints. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilber. Your prepared 
statement will be entered in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


RecOMMENDATIONS PERTAINING TO SENATE BILL 3187 AND THE IDENTICAL MEASURE, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES BILL 103881 


My name is F. Parker Wilber, director of the Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
Junior College, an educational institution that is part of the Los Angeles City 
junior College District; at this 1 college we now have presently enrolled 11,023 
students, comprising 3,400 daytime students and over 7,600 evening-school part- 
time students. This college has, in a period of over 30 years, contributed to 
the vocational-technical training of over 375,000 students. 

Upon this occasion, I am speaking from an experience and background of over 
% years aS a teacher, supervisor, or administrator in public-school vocational- 
technical education. I have also had 2 years of experience as an educational 
gecialist for civilian-personnel training for the Air Force, and 2 years as a staff 
training officer in the United States Navy related to Navy vocational schools. 


EMERGENCY NEED FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING 


America is now enmeshed in a perilous series of world tensions. These ongoing 
dreumstances, together with the spectacular achievement of Russian scientists, 
engineers, and technicians, demand the urgent development of more professional 
aud technical manpower for our Nation’s defense program. This is a pressing 
educational and industrial problem. The situation reemphasizes the Nation’s 
responsibility for cultivation of individual talents and capabalities. Far beyond 
jlealism, we now have the emergency need to employ this tenet as the most 
practical meaus of mustering the various types of manpower and ability required, 
if we are to meet the momentous circumstances of today and also provide for the 
Nation’s normal development. 

America’s vocational-technical education is most concerned and deeply involved 
in our Nation’s manpower development, for it is we who are occupationally 
training each year some 3,413,159 adults or youth in our publie secondary 
schools, area technical schools, junior colleges, and across our entire Nation. 

Along with other educators and the public commonly, we fully appreciate the 
importance of appropriateness and values of general education for all. But 
from our everyday experiences in industrial training programs, we are sensitive 
to the inadequacy of further general education, in and of itself, to provide an 
immediate solution to our shortage of skills or the long-term need for trained 
manpower. Technical manpower training for the needs of our country will be 
best met through the extension of existing technical programs now distributed 
widely throughout the United States, and which are already geared to realistic, 
oeupational standards acceptable to industry. It is through such existing pro- 
grams that much of America’s vocational-technical competency is already being 
achieved. 

It is important to note that employers generally, even under the-.existence of 
mergency needs, are reluctant to hire untrained or nonspecialized personnel. 
Here is a specific example from the Los Angeles city area: one aircraft company, 
throughout the year of 1946, was anxious to hire electronics technicians and con- 
ducted extensive recruiting. During this year the company had 2,700 electronics 
technician applicants, interviewed 549 after screening, and actually hired only 
44 individuals—only those competent or within reach of competency in this 
highly specialized field. The same company, in the same year, had a similar 
experience in hiring machinists: 1,250 machinists applicants were obtained ; 
40 were interviewed after screening and the company hired only 96 people. I 
believe this actual local case example, and others that could be provided, indicate 
the necessity for technical applicants to have completed specialized training, 
ipprenticeship, or a vocational-technical program. 


SHORTAGE IN TECHNICIAN OCCUPATIONS 


In viewing the Nation’s technical occupation shortages, it is obvious they are 
inpart in the areas of technicians. These shortages were obvious during World 
War II, the Korean conflict, and continuing to the present. Some of these tech- 
tician occupations are relatively new to the economy, and the public is unaware 
of their demand. More generally, the public is aware of the shortage in the 
professions, such as in certain professions as engineering or teaching. 
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The more precise identification and development of the new technician occu. 
pations is of high consequence to the Nation and will require some new voca- 
tional-technical programs designed to specifically meet their work requirements 
in these occupations. Technicians are skilled workers who have had 2 or more 
years of specialized training beyond high school but who typically do not hold 
professional college degrees. Technician fields arise from the application of 
Scientific processes and techniques to modern industrial research, develo 
and production. Technicians are needed for a variety of types and levels and 
their duties range from highly technical tasks to simple routines. Because of 
these variations and specific activities, it is difficult to formulate job descrip. 
tions and plan training programs. Examples of job titles in the technician leve} 
occupations are such as the following: Aircraft industry manufacture and/or 
transportation: time study analyst, tool designer, draftsman, cartographer, lab. 
oratory technician, engineering technician, electronics technician, technica] illys. 
trator, technical writer, flight engineer, instrument technician; other industries 
(additional titles) : production supervisors, technical assistant to metallurgists, 
broadcast engineers, advertising production man, TV technician ( production), 
TV final tester (production), technical salesman, powerplant and substation 
engineer, inspectors, architectural draftsman, construction estimator, and layont 
man. 

A technician may be described as a person who works at a job which requires 
applied technical knowledge and applied technical skill. His work, in this 
respect, is somewhat akin to that of the engineer, but usually the scope is nar. 
rower. His job also requires some manipulative skills—those necessary to 
handle properly the tools and instruments needed to perform the technical tasks, 
In his special field, he has considerable technical knowledge of industrial proc. 
esses, and in this field he knows how to apply the necessary principles of the 
physical sciences and of mathematics. In general, he uses instruments, in con- 
trast with tools. His contribution is mainly through mental effort in contrast 
with muscular exertion. 

Frequently a technician’s work assignments are made by a professional, who 
generally supervises the decisions and interpretations; thus typically a number 
of technicians work for one engineer, or staff laboratory technicians are under 
the direction of the scientific specialist or a project supervisor. In this manner, 
many jobs once performed by professionals have been reorganized so that tech- 
nicians can perform them efficiently under direction. Further delegation of 
duties, formerly assigned to professionals, is now encouraged in industry and 
can be expected to multiply in the future. The demand for technicians seems 
certain to accelerate and to continue. 

Technicians are increasingly important because of the complexity of modern 
machines, technological changes, automation, and the increasing role of scientific 
knowledge and the conduct of industry. The present demands for technicians 
is at least comparable to that for engineers. Draftsmen, for example, 12,019 in 
1910, rose to 88,000 in 1940 and to 145,000 in 1950. Technical employees on the 
staffs of industrial research laboratories increased from 16,400 to 40,800 during 
1940-1950 decade—a rise of about 150 percent. 

Providing suitable training programs for technicians has been a post-War Il 
development at the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College and other junior 
colleges throughout southern California. Across the Nation other appropriate 
technical programs for technicians are carried on in area technical schools, tech 
nical institutes in junior colleges, and through apprenticeship. The success in 
these post-high school, less than 4-year university programs, in meeting the trait 
ing manpower needs for technicians should act as a guidepost for the future 
education and training of technicians in America. 





ELECTRONICS TECHNICIANS 


Electronics is a technician field critical to defense preparation which has 
experienced tremendous growth in the last 2 decades. Electronics technicians 
are involved in the operation of electronic equipment and must understand com 
plex laws of physics. Professional engineers most often design and develop the 
initial equipment but the electronic technician installs, tests, maintains, and 
repairs electronic equipment. Even though technicians vary with the industries 
and services they work in, there is a common body of knowledge and skills related 
to most electronic technicians. These technicians particularly call for aptitude 
in math and physical sciences. 
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Establishments employing 90 percent of the electronics technicians are in the 
following groups: Home radio and TV repair, radio or TV broadcasts, manufac- 
ture radio and TV receivers, manufacture other electronic equipment, manu- 
facture military aircraft, research and development. 

National surveys established that technical school level courses are the most 
jmportant type of training for electronics technicians, Further, over 50 percent 
of all electronics technicians have attended full-time civilian technical schools 
for a period of 1 to 2 years; about 1 out of every 4 have taken additional part- 
time technical training; another one-third have received training in Armed 
forces schools 6 to 12 months in length, and only a small percentage of these 
technicians receive their training through on-the-job training programs (about 
18 percent). 

FUTURE NEED FOR CRAFTSMEN AND OPERATIVES 


The projected structure of the labor force expected by 1965 indicates that the 
geeupational category of “professional and technical’ will increase by about 
ge-third throughout the Nation; what is equally important is the statistical 
projection that the category “craftsmen and operatives” wil! expand at about 
the same rate, at least by one-quarter. 

According to the Southern California Research Council, the manpower outlook 
for the Los Angeles area in the 1960’s for “craftsmen and foremen” will increase 
about 166 percent and “operatives and kindred workers” will increase about 
189 percent. 

In contrast to the demand for skills that are certain to increase in the years 
ahead, Secretary of Labor Mitchell has been recently shocked by the lack of 
interest our young people have shown lately in craftsman occupations. Between 
1951 and 1956 there was a drop of 28 percent in the number of skilled craftsmen 
uder 25 years of age. This decline is attributed to the failure to direct young 
people into work with an eye to their own inclinations and abilities rather than 
to work offering higher wages or the possibility for the possession of material 
things. In spite of the additional skilled workers that will be needed which 
come as a normal expansion of the economy, it may be difficult to find workers 
with the necessary skills to man industries that are becoming more specialized 
and complex. This will require, among other things, a more extensive and more 
realistic counseling and guidance program in the secondary schools and junior 
colleges. 

CHANGING ADULT POPULATION THAT AFFECTS MANPOWER 


Recent United States Department of Labor statistics indicate that the age 
group 25-44 years (the typical working force ages) only grew about 10 percent 
during 1945-55 ; and this group, now 47 million, will actually decline some 600,000 
by 1965. This group is practically a static-sized group at a period when we will 
med greatly expanded numbers of manpower in this age group. If the demand 
for goods and services in America continues at the rate prevailing in recent years, 
the economy will require some 74 millions in the labor force by 1965 (an increase 
of about 10 million workers). Most unfortunate for the Nation, it is very pos- 
sible that the work group 25-44 years of age will be in short supply in the next 
jto 7 years. 

It is important to note an improved quality of job performance is required of 
the labor force and is constantly being demanded by employers. With no evi- 
dent increase in the 25-44 group in the next 10 years ahead, it is important to 
develop the abilities of this group to the highest potential to enable this limited 
sized group to perform with productiveness, skill, and versatility. 

It appears that about one-half of the increase in the future labor force will be 
inthe younger 14-24 year age group. This group, now 5 to 15 years of age, and 
attending our elementary grades or junior high schools, need realistic guidance, 
i good general education, and vocational-technical training in the immediate 
years ahead if they are to enter the labor force and become qualified, competent 
workers. Many of this group who are qualified should be encouraged to enter 
Yocational-technical education programs as they reach the suitable educational 
level, So as to prepare to enter the professional and technical fields in which they 
will be so badly needed in the future. 


LOS ANGELES JOB MARKET 


The characteristic of the Los Angeles metropolitan area job market has been 
iis persistent and rapid growth. The statistics are striking. Prior to outbreak 
it World War II the population of Los Angeles metropolitan area was 2,916,403, 
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and had by 1950 dramatically increased to 4,367,911, and in January 1958 was 
6,165,000. The net gain in this period has been over 3 million individuals, 

During the 1952-53 period, this area was growing at the rate of about 200,000 
individuals per year and is now only slightly less than this rate. In recent 
years the annual net gain in population in the Los Angeles area has been equal 
to that of the entire cities larger than Tulsa, or Salt Lake City, or Grand 
Rapids, or Nashville. It is estimated that the Los Angeles County area alone 
will be over 6 million people by 1960, according to the annual review of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

Los Angeles city and county employment is characteristic by its diversificatigg 
of job opportunities. The Los Angeles County employment ranks third or higher 
in total dollar volume in 26 different industries. 

When analyzed by major-industry groups, employment is dominated by whole 
sale and retail trade, and by manufacturing. Employment in manufacturing 
indicates substantial dependence of the community upon production of aireraft 
and parts, approximately 25 percent of the total employment is in aireraft 
manufacturing enterprises in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. The local 
aircraft manufacturing and its related parts manufacturing represents about 
22 percent of the total national employment in aircraft industries and is the 
largest concentration of aircraft facilities in the United States. 

Striving to meet some of the professional and technical education needs of 
this sizable job market has been a paramount task of the vocational-technical 
programs in the local high schools, and particularly in technical divisions of 
junior colleges. AS an example, the continuous expansion of the Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical Junior College, and other junior colleges in the Los Angeles 
School District, it is a reflection of the efforts to train for professional and 
technical manpower needs of our area. 

In the instance of the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College, the ep. 
roliment has climbed steadily in recent years until it is over 11,000 students 
and has extended its scope of service in the skilled trades and technical areas. 
This specialized college has a present full-time faculty of 142 and an evening 
part-time faculty of 350, a total of 492. The courses involve 151 day vocational- 
technical programs and the evening school has 423 courses of instruction. The 
educational contribution of this college enables daytime students to go directly 
into employment in the local industries and the evening-school program is de 
signed to enable employed personnel, or those normally employed, to upgrade 
their abilities in their field of employment or a related one. 

The principal departments in the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College 
are as follows: Aircraft, apparel, art, drafting, automotive, metal, building 
trades, building operation and maintenance, culinary arts, electrical, electronics, 
printing and lithography, and nursing. The associate in arts degree is available 
for students who meet both the technical education and academic requirements, 
Enrollments have grown in the last school year at the rate of about 15 percent 
above the year 1956-57; this is about double the growth rate of most junior 
colleges in the State of California. It is through specialized vocational-technical 
programs offered at this college and through similar technical division offerings 
in other junior colleges throughout southern California that much of the future 
manpower needs of this area will be met. 

Due to lack of facilities at Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College, a 
number of programs are scheduled on a 3-shift-per-day basis; continuous us 
of the space from 7 in the morning to 9:30 in the evening. This is already 
in practice in the following offerings: Drafting, machine shop, welding, and 
technical illustration, and soon for electronics. Other ways the college has met 
industrial needs is through the establishment of (1) a special supervisory trail 
ing program requested by the Metal Trades Manufacturing Association 
Southern California (175 line supervisors currently enrolled from these plants); 
(2) conducting an experimental automation technical training program for steel: 
workers in cooperation with the United Steelworkers of America local union; 
(3) providing instruction in related phases of apprenticeship training for over 
2.000 students in the evening program; (4) establishment of a large branch 
school and training activity (10 miles from the main campus) primarily to meet 
the needs of aircraft industry employees (over 1,000 evening students enrolled), 
and (5) have established a year-round vocational counseling and guidanee 
center including an aptitude testing program as part of the day-school currict 
lum. In spite of the foregoing expansion in recent years we are unable @ 
service all those who apply—some 2,500 applicants are currently on waiting lists 
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to enter our day or evening vocational-technical programs, these applicants 
may have to wait for many months until space is available for them, due to 
the lack of available budget to buy expensive equipment or to further enlarge 
or rehabilitate our technical laboratories and shops. 

Such institutions need additional Federal assistance for the further develop- 
ment of industrial shops, applied laboratories, and the typical professional 
jaboratories required for preengineering. 

Several followup studies, accomplished through contacting former students 
through questionnaires, strongly indicate that the vocational-technical students 
who graduate from the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College are voca- 
tionally prepared to accept employment, that 85 percent of these graduates 
are employed in the occupations for which they were trained or in related 
occupations, that 87 percent of them believe that their vocational school training 
was helpful in getting their first job and that 96.2 percent of the graduates when 
asked this specific question on the questionnaire, “Do you feel that you could 
recommend the vocational training in this school to your friends?’ answered 
“Yes,” Several spot-check surveys conducted by the college indicate that the 
above findings are not only significant but generally consistent findings in each 
survey. 

In order to be certain that the curriculum offered is consistent with occupational 
standards and trends, the college has organized 37 separate advisory committees 
who confer with the college regularly. These committees comprise over a total 
of 350 representative members from industry and the community. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I strongly urge the Congress to vote into law S. 3187 and H. R. 10381 including 
specifically Tithe XII: Vocational Education in Occupations Essential to Na- 
tional Defense. There are several paramount reasons for this recommendation : 

1. This enactment would have an immediate and stimulating effect on the 
extent and quality of services of American vocational-technical education. 
Within a few months, it would be possible to expand vocational shops, applied 
technical laboratories, other laboratory facilities, and to purchase types of 
modern equipment, to replace obsolete equipment, so badly needed in the exist- 
ing facilities of secondary schools, area technical schools, and in junior colleges. 

2. There is a very long-term need for the further development of professional 
counseling and vocational guidance related to the conduct of vocational-technical 
education programs. Additional funds are needed to provide research, exten- 
sion of facilities, training of personnel and other necessary arrangements for 
filing in this weak area in American education. There is becoming a closer 
relationship between counseling, guidance, and training for technical education 
in the years ahead, particularly if we are to employ and train all levels of 
individuals that will be needed in the future. 

3. There are certain well-established areas of responsibility already existing 
in respect to conduct of professional and technical education. The lines of de- 
markation are not always black and white sharp but they are very real and 
they are present. Our universities and 4-year colleges are identified with, and 
will continue, to provide the scientific research workers and the professional 
level engineers. In the future, as it is true now, vocational-technical education 
designed to train craftsmen and technicians will continue to be the responsi- 
bility of area technical schools, junior colleges, and certain secondary schools: 
but they must tool up for the added responsibility of training increased num- 
bers of specialized technicians and of a greater variety that are so- urgently 
needed in the long-term planning of the American economy. The additional 
Federal assistance and partial support, through reimbursement plans, similar 
to those already existing, is needed by technical schools, sceondary schools, and 
junior colleges if they are to provide realistic and acceptable training standards 
demanded by employers and industries generally. 

4. The provisions made for national defense scholarships entitled II, and the 
arrangements for national defense student loan program entitled III, should 
be extended to provide scholarships for students in post-high-school levels of 
professional and technical education in junior colleges and 2-year technical 
institutes. The need to assist high-level individuals who will utlimately enter 
the semiprofessions, technician occupations, and skilled trades, and who will be 
needed in greater numbers than professional engineers in the future, should 
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be encouraged through these scholarships to enter occupations related to their 
choice and ability. 

America’s entire ability to compete with Russia and to provide for the norma] 
expansion of the future may very well depend upon the training of techniciang 
and skilled workers who now comprise the midmanagement, semiprofessiona] 
members of the labor force, and who as a group are an important element of the 
American research, development, production team. This vital occupationg] 
group lies between the engineers and the unskilled and it is they that create 
the reality from the dream of the scientists. These are the skilled people who 
build, install, maintain, service, and repair the equipment of today and the 
automation machines of tomorrow. Not the least of their responsibility wil] 
be that of reinterpreting the knowledge of the scientist into the reality ang 
practical techniques needed for the world ahead. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SURVEY OF TECHNICIAN PosiTIONS MADE IN THE FALL op 
1957 


SCOPE OF SURVEY 


The survey included the study of 23 representative technician positions (actual 
company personnel department job descriptions) submitted by 8 Southern Cali- 
fornia companies involved in aircraft, missile production, and other defense actiy- 
ities. The study includes an analysis of job duties and performance of tech- 
nicians. ‘There were a total of 1,066 technician employees in this study. 

Among the companies who cooperated in this survey are: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Hughes Aircraft Co., Burndy Corp., and Waste King Corp. 


METHODOLOGY 


The management of the above eight companies approved cooperation necessary 
for the survey. The questionnaire was developed by the regional office, bureau 
of industrial education, State of California. This questionnaire comprised duty 
items that have been used in earlier technician studies conducted in various parts 
of the United States. 

The questionnaire was filled out by the immediate departmental supervisor to 
whom the technicians were assigned. The supervisor’s viewpoint was desired in 
order to obtain a functional viewpoint rather than a theoretical or front office 
opinion. 

The survey tabulation was summarized under five headings following each item 
or duty statement, that is, “regular,” “frequent,” “occasion,” “seldom,” “never,” 
The types of job duties inquired about in the survey were classified under the 
following headings: 

1. Working with equipment. 
. Working with instruments and gages. 
. Working with production. 
. Working with materials. 
. Working with machine, hand tools, instruments. 
. Working with drawings, reports, records, handbooks. 
. Working with energy and power. 
. Working with other personnel. 
9. Other activities not listed above. 
10. Mathematics. 
11. Science. 
12. Communications. 
13. Relations with people and organizations. 


GO AIS Cl OPO 


TECHNICIANS SURVEY 


The types of technician jobs surveyed in the study (actual job descriptions) 
included: Laboratory technician, electronics technician, senior electronics tech- 
nician, industrial instrument technician, research technician, flight test radio 
technician, radio and radar technician, plate man, time-study man, electronics 
engineering associate, and engineering assistant. 
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SUMMARY 


From the frequency of answer to the duty items included in the survey, it ap- 
rs that technicians employed in the 23 categories within the 8 companies sur- 
yeyed have the following characteristic duties : 

i. Working with equipment: 

(a) Performs experiments. 
(b) Operates equipment. 
(c) Tests and tries out equipment. 
(d) Adjusts equipment. 
(e) Trouble shoots equipment. 
2. Working with instruments and gages: 
(a) Performs experiments with instruments. 
(b) Inspects with instruments. 
(c) Trouble shoots with instruments. 
(d) Sets up measuring instruments. 
(e) Makes computations from instruments. 
8. Working with drawings, reports, records, and handbooks: 
(a) Plots, curves, graphs. 
(b) Reads technical reports. 
(c) Uses engineering and technical manuals or handbooks. 
(d) Makes freehand sketches, working drawings. 
(e) Records and compiles data. 
(f) Works with blueprints, sketches. 
(9) Works with wiring diagrams. 
4. Working with other personnel : 
(a) Works with individual persons. 
(0) Works with group situations. 
(c) Advises other personnel on technical problems. 
(@) Works with other departments. 
(e) Consults and seeks information from supervisors. 

5. Communications: 

(a) Putting across ideas, explanations. 
(b) Describing conditions, causes. 

(c) Verbalizing and discussing problems. 
(d@) Communication with all concerned. 
(e) Making records and reports. 

(f) Writing short notes, brief directions. 
(9g) Reading written communications. 

6. Relations with other people: 

(a) Ability to achieve with a minimum of supervision. 
(b) Trying out and testing new ideas. 

(c) Carrying out assignments. 

(d) Working closely with project engineer. 

(e) Giving help when requested. 

(f) Understanding of organization and teamwork. 
(g) Following up on assignments and work done. 

(h) Understanding his responsibility. 

(7) Contacting foreman. 

(j) Keeping abreast of new developments. 

Technician’s duties that were indicated in the columns marked as “occasion,” 
“seldom,” or “never” were as follows: 

1. Working with production. 

2. Working with materials. 

8. Working with energy or power. 

4. Mathematics excepting the following: “substituting in formula,” “interpret 
drawings,” “using handbooks and manuals”; also, excepting in the “occasion” 
column, 25 percent or more indicated these duties: “solving equations,” ‘‘in- 
terpreting reports,” “layout work,” “interpreting drawings,” “computing angles,” 
“computing shapes,” “calculating indirect measurements,” “accounting time and 
materials,” “interpreting reports.” 

5. Science, excepting 25 percent or more who answered the column “occasion,” 
indicated these duties: “using springs,” “rotating masses,” “relating mechanics 
to electricity,” “transmitting sound and. light,” “distinguishing properties of 
metal.” 
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CONCLUSION 


In general, this spot check survey indicates that the principal payroll duties 
of a technician are in the area working with equipment,-instruments, gages; 
working with drawings, reports, records and handbooks; working with other 
personnel; communications; and relations with other people. Those duties jp. 
volving mathematics and science, while occasionally performed by some, most 
generally were noted as “seldom” or “never” on the questionnaires. 

On the basis of the typical duties noted on the questionnaire, it appears that 
emphasis in technician training should be on use of equipment, instruments, and 
gages including techniques of technical drawings, making reports and records, 
use of handbooks, methods of industrial communications, and human relations, 
The survey indicates that the mathematics and science needed by technicians 
is of a very practical and applied type. 


Merropontiran Los ANGELES COMPANIES WHO HAve EMPLOYED TRADE-TEcR 
GRADUATES IN SKILLED TRADES (1955-57) 


Stewart Airlines 

United Airlines 
Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
Douglas Aircraft 

Hughes Aircraft 

Pan American Airways 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Airesearch Corp. 

Trans World Airlines 
Cortsey Hudson Co. 
Marvel Piston Ring 

Hall Motor Co. 

Four Cylinder Service 
Anderson Auto Electric 
Superior Pump Co. 

Lucas Transmission Co. 
Beverly Auto Service 
Hall Motor Co. 

Allred Bros. 

Master Auto Repair 
Downtown Alignment 

Ace Brake Supply Co. 
Double 8S. Service 

Sparks & Barney Auto Service 
Baida Bros. 

Davidson Garage 

R. L. Michael, foreign cars 
Ideal Auto Shop 
Shannons Motor Dome 
Ulrich Nelson Mercury 
Chevrolet Motor Corp. 
Mobile Station 

Leimert Auto Service 
Piston Ring Co. 

Wm. Bishop Bottling Co. 
Engine Rebuilders 

Al Stieskal Auto Repair 
All American Service 
Continental Trailways 
Carburetor Sales 

Wilson Service Station 
Sabre Tool Co. 

Schmidt Metal Bivans Corp. 
Harville Die Cast 

Gilfillan Bros. 

Russell Burdsall Nut & Bolt 
Convair 





(A selected list) 


Marquardt Aircraft 

Bethlehem Steel Co, 

Union Die Casting Co. 

Cannon Electric 

Arwood Precision Casting 

Anger Precision Products 

Euclid Steel Co. 

Lockheed Aircraft. 

Commercial Casting Co. 

Butler Publications 

Hyson Engineering 

Lees Photo Center 

Associated Engineering 

Dave Young Co. 

General Air Conditioning 

Steam Master Co. 

Utility Trailer Co. 

Earth Equipment Co. 

Night & Day Hecters 

Castle Steel 

U. S. Metalic Tub. 

L. A. Paper Box 

North American 

Consolidated Western Steel 

Swinkspout Measure Co, 

Cc. F. Braun Co. 

Southwest Welding 

Southwest Drafting Co. 

Price Metal Co. 

Summerbell Roof 

Consolidated Hill 

Prudential Insurance 

Wm. O. Brock, building contractor 

Ralph M. Parsons Co. 

Byron Jackson Co. 

Fulwider, Mattingly & Huntley Patent 
Office 

Inyokern-China Lake 

Callahan Eng. Co. 

Jeffries Photo Engraving 

Gillette Co. 

Gashow Business Machines 

L. A. Automotive Corp. 

North American Aviation 

National Rocket 

Kaiser Steel Co. 
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METROPOLITAN Los ANGELES CoMPANIES WHo Have EMPLOYED TRADE-TECH 
GRADUATES IN SKILLED TRADES (1955-57)—Continued 


(A selected list )—Continued 


U. S. C. Research—Los Angeles County Economy Litho 


Hospital 
United States Steel Corp. 
Ruby Lighting Corp. 
Gilfillan Bros., Ine. 
Valvesiro Co. 
Todd Shipyard 
Department of Water & Power 
Fluor Corp. 
Consolidated Western Steel 
Lily Tulip Cup Co. 
Vitachrome, Inc. 
Lloyds Advertising 
Ben Bronson Advertising 
C. & H. Supply Co. 
Pacific Art & Title 
Hank Sumid Studio 
Meyercord Co. 
Progressive Marking Co. 
Philip Weideman & Associates 
Librascope Co. 
Brown Studio 
Ad-Stat Co. 
L. A. Parks & Recreation 
Factory Fotos 
Ramo-Woodridge Co. 
Sam Elster Refrigeration 
Southern California Refrigeration 
Visual Drama, Ince. 
KHJ T. V. Studio 
Azdair Refrigeration 
Fever Air Conditioning 
Cozad Refrigeration 
A-1 Refrigeration 
Babe Stapp Co. 
Owens Sheet Metal 
Charles Lepicier 
Vermont Press 
K. & E. Blueprint 
Graphic Arts Press 
Dependable Folding 
Hillside Press 
Pacific Press 
Trade Press 
Van Row Folding 
Stationers Corp. 
Type, Inc. 
Guild Printing Co. 
International Industries 
Tabular Typesetting 
Fashion Press 
Cunningham Press 
Compton Printing 
Asbarey Publishing Co. 
suena Park News 
H. C. Liner Co. 
Cole-Holmquist 
Spokesman-Review 
Master Printing Co. 
Times-Mirror 
Chambers Printing 
Stewart Co. 


County General Hospital 
Economy Blueprint 
Aldine Printing 
Repro-Art Co. 

Emsco Manufacturing Co. 
Southern Press 
Davidson Corp. 

Aero Press 

General Printing Corp. 
George Rice & Sons 
Kruckelberg Press 

L. A. Examiner 

Aero Press 

Moore Business Forms 
Container Corp. 

Hands & Ford 

Lloyd Rudy 

L. A. Paper Box Co. 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Zenith Plastie Co. 
Western Air Lines 
American Airlines 
Viking Tool & Die 

Cal Metals Co. 

George H. Sasnik 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital 
Hap Byers Photo 

Cooper Publications 
Hughes Tool Co. 

Butler Publications 
Gilfillan Electronics 
Western Gear 

Trend Engineering 
Convair, Pomona plant 
Rand Corporation 
Litton Industries 
Stelson Equipment Co. 
Tru-Bor Manufacturing 
Byron Jackson 
McIntosh Precision Products 
Jet Precision Products 
Stauffer Chemical 
Airesearch Corp. 

Laub Machine Shop 
Kembro Co. 

Burroughs Corp. 

L. A. Stamp Co. 

Lead Insulator Co, 
Consolidated Steel Corp. 
Caleo Corp. 

Kaiser Steel 

Rite Engineering 
Culver Metal Products 
Food Machine & Chemical Corp. 
Air Logistics 

Sharp Engineering 
Breun Corp. 

Todd Shipyards 
California Packing Corp. 
Ed Rice 


Pereia & Iuckman, architects 
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METROPOLITAN Los ANGELES COMPANIES WHo Have EMPLOYED TRADE-Troq 
GRADUATES IN SKILLED TrapeES (1955-57) —Continued 


(A selected list )—Continued 


Prudential Insurance Kaynar Products 
Southwest Drafting Eastern Columbia 
Brener Marble & Tile Co. Art for Advertising 
Johnson & Engen Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Austin Co. Foster & Kleiser 

C. Hughes Construction Phil Charis Studio 


Jacobsen, Coppedge, Huxley & Asso- Navy-Civilian Photo 
ciates 

Lloyd & Cooper 

Knudsen Creamery 

Aerojet General 

Strickley Co. 

Brodrick Scap Co. 


United Press 

Goodrich Rubber 

Commercial Refrigeration Co. 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Walt Disney Studio 


: Los Angeles Refrigeration Co. 
F. C. Kingston Co. Sree ap Seca . 
Aluminum Corporation of America ciieuaeta GusnaraeatT e 
oe Triple & Metal Co. 
Buzza Cardoza Western Air Conditioning 
Capitol Records Cinema Center Printing & Publishing 
Catalog Advertising Co. Co. 
Inner-State Auto Walraven Printing Co. 
Western Lithograph Co. J. B. Reeves & Sons 
A. Advertising Art Co. City of Los Angeles 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
To the Citizens of Los Angeles, Greetings: 
Whereas the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College fills an important 
community need by preparing students for 60 different occupations; and 
Whereas through the cooperation of the Los Angeles Board of Education, 
labor, management, and the State and Federal Governments, provision is made 
for needed trade education at the Trade-Technical Junior College, which has 
developed skilled craftsmen who are proud of their calling and aware of their 
responsibilities as citizens; and 
Whereas a homecoming, open house, and other special events have been 
planned for 1 week in recognition of the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior 
College’s nearly 35 years of community service, during which it has trained some 
375,000 industrial workers: Now, therefore, as mayor of the city of Los Angeles, 
I do hereby proclaim the period of March 3-8, 1958, as Trade Education Week 
in this city and I suggest that all citizens join in honoring this institution which 
has such an outstanding program of technical and trade training. 
NorRRIS Poutson, Mayor. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Now our next witness is Mr. George Kohrman, dean 


of the applied arts and sciences, at Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo Mich. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. KOHRMAN, DEAN, SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, KALA- 
MAZOO, MICH. 


Mr. Kourman. Mr. Chairman, I am George Kohrman, dean of the 
School of Applied Arts and Sciences, Western Michigan University, 
at Kalamazoo. 

Western is a university enrolling some 7,000 students, and organized 
into 5 schools, and I have the general responsibility for the super- 
vision of 1 of these schools. 
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I came to Western from the State of Missouri in 1951. For 9 years 
in Missouri I served as State supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 


«ation. During the period from 1943 to 1945 in Missouri I served as 


State director of war production training during which time I assisted 
in the preparation and training of several thousand—over 100,000— 
young men and women for the war industry. 

Previous to that time I had several years of experience as a teacher 
in the secondary schools of that State. 

I have received my bachelor of science, master’s degree, and doctor’s 
degree at the University of Missouri. 

i have majors in physics, mathematics, and in industrial education. 

Now in the few minutes allotted to me today I want to talk to you 
about three things primarily. 

First, the program of vocational-technical training we have in op- 
eration at Western Michigan University; second, the need for such 
training; and, third, some of the major problems we face in con- 
ducting educational programs of this nature. 

Starting in 1937 with a 2-year technical program in aircraft me- 
chanics at Western, we have since added R other programs. Our 
offerings now include 2-year programs in the following areas: aero- 
nautical technology, automotive technology, drafting and design, in- 
dustrial electronics, machine tool technology, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, television, radio, and communications. Students who 
complete these programs are awarded certificates. The instructional 
staff has been obtained from the ranks of industry, men with experience 
in production and technology, who have shown special interests and 
aptitudes in teaching. 

A testing program has been set up to screen the applicants on the 
basis of special (1) aptitude, (2) interests, and (3) general ability to 
profit from the instruction. In mathematics all students take algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry. Basic physical science and 
courses in oral and written English are part of the course of study. 

And may I say that in our particular area of our university more 
students were turned down last fall than in any other area, primarily 
because of the high qualifications which we require and also the limi- 
tations we have for facilities. 

What are the graduates of these 2-year terminal programs prepared 
todo? Who is this person we call a technician? The technician is 
a person who has a broad technical background so that he knows why 
things work, not just how they work. He is mathematically competent, 
understands laws and principles of the physical world about him, and 
is able to communicate effectively with others. The technician per- 
forms semiprofessional functions under the general supervision of 
the scientist, engineer, or plant superintendent. In many instances, 
the technician may serve as a liaison between the engineer or scientist 
on the one hand, and the skilled craftsman on the other hand. 

We have operated these programs for several years under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Vocational Education Act of 1946, commonly 
known as the George-Barden Act, and the policies as outlined by the 
Michigan State Board for Vocational Education. It is doubtful if 
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we could have initiated these programs if it were not for the financial 
support received from the State and Federal Vocational Education 
Acts. Certainly our progress would have been slowed up a great 
deal without this financial assistance. 

The need for technically competent manpower is urgent. Various 
studies have indicated that we could use from 3 to 15 technicians for 

each engineer. In a study made by the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion during World War II, it was found that, on the average, 5.2 
technicians were needed for each engineer. 

This study is reported in the bulletin, Vocational-Technical Train- 
ing for Industrial Occupations, Vocational Division, Bulletin No, 
228, published in 1944, page 277. 

Recent studies support these data. 

Instead of having 5 technicians for every engineer, we actually have 
1 technician to every 3 engineers. This statement is not to be con- 
strued in any way to imply that we do not need to increase our scien- 
tific and engineering manpower. We need more engineers and more 
scientists. Yet, these people cannot do the job alone. High speed 
production, automation, and other technological developments make 
it imperative that we also properly prepare other members of the 
manpower team. The technician is a very important member of this 
team. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote at this time from the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, 1957 edition, published by the United 
States Department of Labor, in regard to the need for technicians. 

Quoting on page 51: 

Along with the expansion in scientific and engineering there has been rapid 
growth also in technical occupations. In a single decade, from 1940 to 1950, for 
example, employment of industrial technicians increased by 150 percent. As 
scientific and technical work has become more highly organized, particularly 
in the laboratories and engineering departments of large firms, and in govern- 
ment agencies, more technical assistance has been provided for the professional 
workers. During World War II when severe shortages of engineers and scien- 
tists developed, it was discovered that part of the work formerly done by these 
professional workers could be handled by men with less training, thus freeing 
the professional personnel for more difficult tasks. 

In the postwar period with continuing shortages in engineers and scientists 
industries have hired more technical assistance and probably would have taken 
on a still greater number had it not been for the shortages of personnel which 
existed also in these technical occupations. 

Up-to-date shop and laboratory facilities are a must in these pro- 
grams. Most. educational institutions are limited in the amount of 
funds available to properly build and equip a modern industrial 
education laboratory. 

This is true in colleges and universities as well as in the secondary 
and vocational schools. 

For example, the funds involved in equipping and maintaining a 
modern electronics laboratory are tremendous. Second, the matter 
of securing and keeping a w ell-qualified staff is no small task. Schools 
are in direct competition with industry for the best leaders and most 
competent men in the field. Third, a well-organized testing and 
counseling program is needed to assist in the selection of talented 
young men for vocational technical training. 
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This area is too essential to our national security to leave our man- 
power supply to chance, or to dropouts from 4-year-degree programs. 

And finally, because of the specialized nature of the technical edu- 
cation it should only be offered where adequate staff, modern facili- 
ties, and necessary operating budgets are available. Only a limited 
number of institutions of this nature will be needed in each State or 
geographical area. These programs may well be offered in a 4-year 
institution, such as ours, a community college, a technical institute, or 
an area vocational school. 

For your information, Mr. Chairman, and other members of the 
committee, I have included a list of the higher learning in Michigan, 
information furnished me by the State department of education in 
our State. You will find these institutions listed on page 4 of the 
materials which you have in your hands. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that practically every 
public institution of higher learning in Michigan cooperates with the 
State board for vocational education, and in each of these institu- 
tions we have one or more programs of vocational education. 

The third institution in this list, Ferris Institute, is one of the oldest 
institutions in the country preparing young men in the mechanical 
trades. That is an area school on the State level. 

The last institution in the list is our own, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, and you will note that we have an extensive program in this 
vocational field. We also have another program which is not listed and 
which does not share vocational funds. It is known as the Michigan 
Veterans’ Vocational School. It is a rehabilitation center in which 
there are 200 students enrolled. It is a boarding school. Again it isa 
State area school. 

In addition to the schools listed here we have 15 community col- 
leges in Michigan which serve as area schools, and in which you will 
find sizable technical vocational programs. 

On the next page in the materials which I have furnished you is a 
list. of these institutions together with the types, outlining the types of 
programs which are offered in those institutions. 

Finally, in these materials that are furnished for your information I 
have included four leaflets outlining various programs in our institu- 
tion in this technical area 

I would like to call your attention to the one concerned with drafting 
and design. You will note on the second page of this leaflet a program 
of studies which these students take. I would like parsieohedly to call 
your attention to the concentration that we have here in drafting. 
Even though this is only a 2-year program, the boys who take this pro- 
gram come : out as highly trained technical wor kers in the drafting and 
design field. In fact, these students get a greater degree of specialties 
than an engineer would in this area 

In cone lusion, I would like to say that we hope that title 12 of this 
bill concerning the area of vocational schools is considered favorably 
by your group. Especially do we hope that you consider the element 
of equipment. That seems to be one of the chief bottlenecks in de- 
veloping technical education in most of our schools. Vocational train- 
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ing is needed badly if we are to keep up our place in the economy of the 
world. Area schools appear to be a sound answer to the problem. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Extrorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Kohrman. 
Your statement will be entered in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL TRAINING 


By Dr. George E. Kohrman, Dean, School of Applied Arts and Sciences, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Today, in the few minutes allotted to me, I want to talk to you about (1) the 
program of vocational technical training we have in operation at Western Michi. 
gan University, (2) the need for such training, and (3) some of the major 
problems we face in conducting educational programs of this nature. 

Starting in 1937 with a 2-year technical program in aircraft mechanics at 
Western, we have since added 7 other programs. Our offerings now include 2-year 
programs in the following areas: Aeronautical technology, automotive tech. 
nology, drafting and design, industrial electronics, machine tool technology, 
refrigeration and air-conditioning, television, radio, and communications. §tp. 
dents who complete these programs are awarded certificates. The instructional 
staff has been obtained from the ranks of industry, men with experience in pro- 
duction and technology, who have shown special interests and aptitudes in 
teaching. 

A testing program has been set up to screen the applicants on the basis of 
special (1) aptitudes, (2) interests, and (3) general ability to profit from the 
instruction. In mathematics all students take algebra, trigonometry, and analytic 
geometry. Basic physical science and course in oral and written English are 
part of the course of study. 

What are the graduates of these 2-year terminal programs prepared to do? 
Who is this person we call a technician? The technician is a person who haga 
broad technical background so that he knows why things work, not just how they 
work. He is mathematically competent, understands laws and principles of the 
physical world about him, and is able to communicate effectively with others. 
The technician performs semiprofessional functions under the general super- 
vision of the scientists, engineer, or plant superintendent. In many instances, 
the techician may serve as a liaison between the engineer or. scientist on the one 
hand, and the skilled craftsman on the other hand. 

We have operated these programs for several years under the provisions of 
the Federal Vocational Education Act of 1946 and the policies as outlined by the 
Michigan State Board for Vocational Education. It is doubtful if we could have 
initiated these programs if it were not for the financial support received from the 
State and Federal Vocational Education Acts. Certainly our progress would 
have been slowed up a great deal without this financial assistance. 

The need for technically competent manpower is urgent. Various studies 
have indicated that we could use from 3 to 15 technicians for each engineer. In 
a study made by the United States Office of Education during World War ILI, it 
was found that, on the average, 5.2 technicians were needed for each engineer. 
Recent studies support these data. 

Instead of having 5 technicians to every engineer, we actually have 1 technician 
to every 3 engineers. This statement is not to be construed in any way to imply 
that we do not need to increase our scientific and engineering manpower. We 
need more engineers and more scientists. Yet, these people cannot do the job 
alone. High-speed production, automation, and other technological develop- 
ments make it imperative that we also properly prepare other members of the 
manpower team. The technician is a very important member of this team. 

Up-to-date shop and laboratory facilities are a must in these programs. Most 
educational institutions are limited in the amount of funds available to properly 
build and equip a modern industrial education laboratory. For example, the 
funds involved in equipping and maintaining a modern electronics laboratory 
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are tremendous. Secondly, the matter of securing and keeping a well qualified 
staff is no small task. Schools are in direct competition with industry for the 
pest leaders and most competent men in the field. Thirdly, a well-organized 
testing and counseling program is needed to assist in the selection of talented 
young men for vocational technical training. This area is too essential to our 
national security to leave our manpower supply to chance, or to dropouts from 
4year degree programs. And finally, because of the specialized nature of the 
technical education it should only be offered where adequate staff, modern facili- 
ties, and necessary operating budgets are available. Only a limited number of 
institutions of this nature will be needed in each State or geographical area. 
These programs may well be offered in a 4-year institution such as ours, a com- 
munity college, a technical institute, or an area vocational school. 

This, I believe, is one of the fundamental issues you are considering today. 
It has been a pleasure for me to present these ideas for your consideration. 


Reimbursements for vocational programs in Michigan institutions, 1956-57 


Gentral Michigan College 
Trade and industry 
Distributive 

astern Michigan College 1, 250. 
I cs sail cepts nen elec pe aan ne nabenead $1, 250. 538 

Ferris Institute 70. 
Distributive 

Michigan School for Blind 2, 726. 
ach diets can bhigacianan ih Sabin hilgeastal $2, 726. 90 

Michigan School for Deaf 3, 229. 
Homemaking 

Michigan State University 38, 669. § 
Agriculture . 66 
Trade and industry f . 55 
Cooperative 
Distributive 

Northern Michigan College 
Homemaking 
I i als Fa a he cal sa teem ema renal tease 
Cooperative 
Distributive 
Administration 

University of Michigan 28, 997. : 
Os ORG MIGNEE Tn nn ees saeeiacansihsidias invited $7, 216. 
RE Ea Sie ele E'S 21, 781. 

Wayne State University 10, 817. 
Trade and industry 
Distributive 

Western Michigan University 82, 578. 04 
Homemaking 
Trade and industry 
Cooperative 
Guidance 


138, 550. 9T 
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Mr. Exniorr. Our next witness is Mr. C. W. Patrick, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, San Diego, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. PATRICK, ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Parrickx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Iam C. W. Patrick. I am assistant superintendent of schools, San 
Diego, Calif. I am in charge of the junior colleges in San Diego and 
five adult high schools. 

I have spent about 20 years in vocational education, as a teacher, 
teacher trainer, State supervisor and as a local director. 

I also served as director of training for the War Manpower Com- 
mission for the west coast. 

I hold a bachelor of science degree from California Tech and a 
master’s degree in education. I served 7 years on the Regional Ac- 
crediting Committee for the ECPD, accrediting technical education. 

I am a member of the national board of directors of the American 
Technical Education Association and the National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Education and Practical Arts. 

I am going to very briefly summarize my written statement in view 
of the time. 

In California the primary responsibility for the technical-education 
program which is so badly needed, as described by Dr. Mobley, is 
placed in the public junior colleges, and I documented this in my 
written report. 

The California system of junior colleges consists of some 61 institu- 
tions spread throughout the State and serving nearly every community 
and area. 

These schools enrolled last fall some 81,000 full-time students and 
186,000 part-time students. Each school is operated by an independ- 
ent local board of education, and most of the junior colleges encompass 
several high schools or even several high school districts so that these 
are truly area schools. 

On the average, a third of the cost of operation comes from State 
funds and slightly less than two-thirds from local tax moneys. In 
addition, all the buildings and equipment must be provided through 
local funds. 

I think the San Diego Junior College, as the Los Angeles Junior 
College has already done, can serve to illustrate the functions of one 
particular junior college as well as the general junior college system 
in California. 

The San Diego Junior College is a public junior college operated 
by the board of education of the San Diego city schools. We cur- 
rently enroll about 3,000 full-time students and somewhat more than 
6,000 part-time evening students. We serve not only the city of San 
Diego, but the sur rounding metropolitan areas. Actually, one-fourth 
of our enrollment comes from outside of our school distr ict. About a 
thousand of the full-time students, about one-third, are in the so-called 
technical, semiprofessional and skilled occupations and about half, or 
approximately 3,000, of the part-time students are employees in indus- 
try who are skiing to advance into technical and highly skilled 
positions. 
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All of these curriculums and courses are operated in accordance with 
the State and Federal vocational education laws and under the pro- 
visions of George-Barden and Smith-Hughes Acts. 

While the proportion of Federal funds that we receive for these 
programs is small, they have great importance in carrying on the 
extra costs of vocational education as compared with the more aca- 
demic programs and in supporting a large share of the cost of our local 
supervision and leadership. 

In addition, we use some 64 advisory committees for these trade and 
technical classes, including both labor and management. 

Our school, as in Los Angeles, operates from 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to 10 o’clock in the evening, with most of the classrooms and 
shops in use throughout the day. 

T have included with my statement an article from a company maga- 
zine, the Rohr Aircraft Co., which describes the technical institute 
program and the part-time educational program offered in the junior 
college. It does an excellent job of describing these programs. 

I have also included a full list of the courses offered in the day and 
in the evening programs of the junior college. This gives you, I 
think, an accurate overall view of our entire educational program, 

There are more than 1,000 different classes offered, and I think you 
can see the proportion of technical scientific courses which this school 
currently offers. 

Since all of these classes in technical and vocational education are 
operated under the direct scrutiny of a local advisory committee of 
labor and management, I think it is obvious that there is a demand for 
this kind of training, but in order to verify this further—particularly 
in the area of technical education—I clipped a group of advertise- 
ments from the local morning paper last week which primarily indi- 
cate the need for engineers and technicians. I hope you will take the 
time to look at them and verify that there is such a need even in view 
of the current lagging employment of factory workers in these very 
same companies. 

Actually, one of the most challenging educational aspects of our 
current industrial leveling is the increasing proportion of engineers 
and technicians required in the modern plant. 

Last week our junior college staff asked the five major employers 
in the defense industries in San Diego to provide us with information 
as to the proportion of one to engineers and technicians and 
this is the range they found: For each 1,000 total employees in the 
plant they had a range from 60 to 200 engineers and from 60 to 180 
technicians. 

The most impressive item of information in the summary which is 
in my report is a comparison of Convair’s astronautics plant with the 
others. Astronautics is the new missile plant that manufactures the 
Atlas, the first successful intercontinental ballistic missile in the world. 
This plant now has about 200 engineers and about 180 technicians out 
of each 1,000 employees. They expect to go to 230 technicians and 
200 engineers per thousand employees. i 

I think to a great extent this is the future pattern of our missile 
and electronic industry in America and it certainly shows the urgent 
need for training at the technician level. 
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These five major plants in San Diego, aircraft missile plants, now 
employ some 7,000 technicians. To this number must be added the 
thousands of employed in the small electronic plants and subcon- 
tractors of the naval installations in our community. 

Incidentally, I am sorry Congressman Barden had to leave because 
many of these technicians have received their training in the Armed 
Forces where the total cost has been paid by the Federal Government 
and I do not know what we would have done without it, as a matter 
of fact. But it has been a more expensive type of training from the 
Government point of view. 

Certainly in order to meet these current and anticipated demands 
for technically trained workers our junior college is going to have to 
greatly expand its facilities and its programs. We will need addi- 
tional equipment and materials. Increased Federal support for op- 
erating costs and for equipment will make it possible or will at least 
stimulate this expansion and help us to meet San Diego’s most critical 
manpower problems. 

In my report I detailed the cost of the equipment for just one elec- 
tronic laboratory. The list is itemized and totals slightly in excess 
of $40,000. 

We are talking at the present time of construction for a material 
testing laboratory which would cost in excess of $8,000. 

We are going to have to add additional drafting rooms with draft- 
ing machines which will run in excess of $10,000 each—this for equip- 
ment alone. 

These are just examples. I could add others. 

The Federal funds under the State-Federal boards for vocational 
education can be made available not only to high schools but to all 
types of schools engaged in the — of technical workers, par- 
ticularly to the junior colleges that have this responsibility in 
California. 

The most critical need is for additional funds to expand our equip- 
ment, to replace obsolete equipment and to provide the very expensive 
equipment which is required in technical education programs. 

I hope this information on one specific community will be of as- 
sistance to the committee in “ieee the need for this legislation 
and if we can do more in providing information from San Diego we 
will be very happy to do so. 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Patrick. 

Your prepared statement will be entered in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES W. PATRICK ON H. R. 10381 











Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before you to present evidence of the need for assistance to the States 
in providing vocational education for the skilled and technical occupations. 
Vocational education is a matter of national importance and concern, but is ad- 
ministered through the States and local communities across the Nation. It is 
fitting, therefore, to examine individual communities to ascertain the urgency 
and desirability of national support of vocational education. I hope this infor- 
mation on the San Diego program will be of assistance in your appraisal of the 
proposed legislation. 


1. INTRODUCTION 









This statement has the following purposes : 
(a) To present the qualifications of the witness as an authority in technical 
and vocational education. 
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(6b) To show that the San Diego Junior College and the California system of 
junior colleges are now offering throughout the State, in cooperation with the 
State board for vocational education, effective programs of technical and voca. 
tional training—which need to be strengthened and supported by increased Fed- 
eral aid. 

(c) To offer specific examples, illustrations, and exhibits which will demop. 
strate for one community the expanding needs for trained technical and skilled 
manpower in critical industries, the costs of equipping and operating technica] 
training programs, and the cooperation of schools and industry. 

(d) To show that in the State and Federal boards for vocational education 
there now exists the machinery for the effective distribution of additional Fed. 
eral funds for promotion and extension of technical education at any level of 
education, but particularly through the junior or community colleges. 


2. QUALIFICATIONS OF THE WITNESS 


As assistant superintendent in charge of post- “high- school education for the 
San Diego City schools, I am responsible for the San Diego Junior College and 
5 adult high schools. 

During the past 20 years, I have been in vocational education as teacher, teacher 
trainer, State supervisor, and local director. During World War II, I served as 
regional director of training for the War Manpower Commission for the 5 West- 
ern States. 

I hold a bachelor of science degree in science from the California Institute of 
Technology and a master of arts degree in education. 

For the past 7 years I have served on the region VIII committee, technical 
institute accrediting program of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop. 
ment. I have served on the national board of directors of the American Tech- 
nical Education Association and am currently a member of the board of directors 
of the National Council of Administrators of Technical Education and Practica] 
Arts. 

I am representing the San Diego city schools, the SanDiego Junior 
College, the California Industr ial Education Assoc lation, and the 


American Vocational Association. 


3. THE CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE SYSTEM 


A. Technical education a junior-college function 

In California the primary responsibility for the formal training 
of technical and skilled manpower has been placed on the public 
junior colleges. 

A survey of the needs of California in higher education, prepared 
in 1948 for the liaison committee of the U niversity of California and 
the California State Department of Education, stated: “In any 
vocational or professional field a group of workers is needed begin- 
ning with the unskilled and semiskilled and ending with the highly 
professional and research type. The unskilled and the semiskilled 
eo what they need to know by the pickup method. Skilled work- 

s become such through apprenticeship or by madering courses on 
the high-school level. Technical programs have in California long 
been regarded as the province of the 2-year junior college, while pro- 
fessional training is the province of the university.” ? 

A more detailed statement comes from a follow up study in 1955: 

“Vocational curriculums.—One of the most valuable and distinctive 
functions of the junior colleges in California is the provision of tech- 
nical and semiprofessional curriculums. Numerous studies have in- 





1A Summary of the Needs of California in Higher Education. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, 1948. Pp. 26, 27. 
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dicated in recent years that America’s industrial and technological 
eonomy requires more workers at the technical than at the profes- 
sional level. In the field of engineering, for example, estimates have 
ranged from a ratio of 6 technicians to 1 professional engineer, to as 
high as 16 to 1. Studies in New York State and elsewhere which 
have involved a very careful analysis and tabulation of trade and 
industrial occupations have shown that the same high proportion of 
gmiprofessional workers is needed in other occupations as In en- 
gineering. In an expanding national economy, and particularly in 
a State such as California, where the growth potential is much higher 
than the average for the United States as a whole, technical per- 
sonnel will be in increasing demand. 

‘The technical-vocational curriculums of most California junior 
colleges are excellently planned and appear to be well organized and 
taught. Lay advisory committees draw from the occupations i in ques- 
tion aid in planning vocational offerings. 












“Junior-college technical curriculums also often include a cooperative work 
plan in which the student is actually employed for part of the school day as 
part of his education. Junior colleges also frequently conduct surveys of the 
oecupational needs of the communities they serve as a basis for setting up new 
curriculums or revising existing ones. 

“Representatives of business and industry are increasingly aware of the value 
of the vocational training provided by the junior colleges. The Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles conducted a junior college curriculum 
evaluation study in April 1954. An officer of the association, in a letter to a 
member of the restudy staff, made the following comment on vocational educa- 
tion in the junior college: 

“Over the years We have seen a constant rise in the skill levels demanded by 
business and industry. Tomorrow or the day after, with the increasing uses 
of automation, the substituting of electronic “brains” and their manipulations for 
today’s manual and machine operations, these skill levels will skyrocket. Many 
job classifications, important today, will be replaced by new job families—some of 
which we only faintly recognize as yet. 

“Business and industry will get their scientists, engineers, and professional 
management people from that 15 percent who will be graduated from 4-year 
wlleges and universities. We shall have to depend on the bottom end of the 
sale, the 70 percent, for the “hands.” 

“‘Query: Where are we going to get the technicians, the subengineers, the 
service people, the leadmen, foremen, and the supervisors ? 

“‘In my mind, the best place to get them is from the 2-year terminal courses 
in business and in vocations offered by the junior colleges.’ 

“The spot-check study conducted by the association gave the following com- 
Ments of management With regard to the effectiveness of the terminal-vocational 
training which had been secured by junior-college gradutes in their employment : 


“Effectiveness : Percent 
Better prepared for the job 2 72.2 
Better beginning job 7 
I CIRONNE B SURNUEUNI NN ccs sasetemnetinh enisacelipt ies oaiancae aaah c 
Present job related to major course a aaa 



























1A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education, prepared by the liaison 
wmmittee of the regents of the University of California and the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California State Department of Education, 1955, pp. 56, 57. 


B. Administration and support of the California junior colleges 

The California system of junior colleges consists of 61 public junior colleges 
ferving nearly every area and community throughout the State and enrolling as 
of October 31, 1957, 81,112 full-time students and 186,249 part-time students and 
adults. Each junior college is operated by a local board of education. Most 
junior-college districts encompass a number of high schools and high-school 
listricts, so that the junior college in California truly serves as an area school. 
On the average, one-third of the operating cost of the junior colleges comes from 
State funds and slightly less than two-thirds from local funds. In addition, 
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all building and equipment must be provided by local funds. In 1958-54, 31 
percent of the income of the junior colleges came from Federal funds—primg 
from the Veterans’ Administration and from Federal vocational education funds, 


(. Junior colleges offer technical training using vocational education funds 


_ As has been described in the surveys of higher education in California, the 
Junior colleges have been doing an effective job in attempting to meet the neeg 
of the State for trained technical and highly skilled workers. Last year, for 
example, there were offered in California some 736 full-time courses in oceupa- 
tions which are cataloged as critical to our defense production at the present 
time—such as aircraft, electronics, machine shop, tool and die, etc. There were 
54,890 persons enrolled in part-time evening classes in these fields. These totals 
include some evening high-school classes. All of these classes are operated jn 
accordance with State and Federal programs of vocational education. 


4. THE SAN DIEGO JUNIOR COLLEGE AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE STATE SYSTEM 


In lieu of general information about the statewide program, it seems more appro- 
priate to describe in some detail the specific program of the San Diego Junior 
College. 

A. Administration and support 

The San Diego Junior College is a public junior college operated by the board 
of education of the San Diego City schools. It currently enrolls nearly 3,000 
full-time students and 6,000 part-time students. It serves not only the San Diego 
School District but, also, the surrounding metropolitan area and suburban com- 
munities as an area technical school. More than one-fourth of those enrolled 
reside outside of the San Diego School District. Approximately one-third of the 
full-time students are enrolled in 2-year curriculums preparing for specifie em- 
ployment in technical, semiprofessional, and skilled occupations. Almost half of 
the part-time students are employees in industry who are seeking to improve 
and advance themselves in skilled and technical occupations. All of these cnr- 
riculums and courses are operated in accordance with the State and Federal 
vocational-education plans and receive support from Smith-Hughes and George 
Barden funds. Total Federal vocational-education funds received last year 
equaled $46,618.07 against the junior-college operating budget of $1,560,644. 


B. Cooperation with industry, labor, and management 

All training for technical and skilled occupations in the San Diego Junior 
College is established and operated with the cooperation and assistance of 64 
advisory committees, including both employers and employees. Many of these 
committees meet monthly. Local industries are closely involved and deeply 
concerned with the training programs. For example, at their request, each of 
the four major local aircraft companies is sent, each semester, a report on each 
employee enrolled in a part-time technical curriculum, showing the course at- 
tended and grades. This information becomes a part of the employee's record. 

Attached as appendix A is an article from the September 1955 issue of the 
Aerohrerafter, the Rohr Aircraft Co. publication, describing one phase of the 
San Diego Junior College program. 

Most instructors in the part-time evening classes are employed in industry 
during the day and have been selected and recommended by industry to teach 
these classes. 

C. Electronic technician training in San Dicgo 

As previously stated, the San Diego Junior College enrolls approximately 1,00 
full-time day students in programs providing specific preparation for technical 
and skilled employment, and nearly 3,000 part-time students in evening classes 
in skilled and technical occupations. Classes operate from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m, 
with most of shops and classrooms in full use, day and evening. In order to 
accommodate the huge part-time enrollment, the San Diego Junior College also 
utilizes facilities of several of the city high schools in the evening and offers 
classes in industrial plants where employees can attend after their workday is 
completed. 

Because of the well-known and critical need for electronics technicians, & 
detailed breakdown of the courses and enrollment in this field is provided: 

Full-time day program.—There are four specialized curriculums offered in the 
electronics technicians training: General (research and manufacturing) elec 
tronics: industrial electronics; electronic communications; radio and televi- 
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sion. There are currently 179 full-time students enrolled in these 4 curriculums. 
Part-time evening program.—These same four curriculums are available dur- 
ing the evening on a part-time basis for persons already employed in the elec- 
tronic field as semiskilled workers or assemblers. Five classes are offered, 
enrolling 127 persons. 
In addition, introductory, specialized, and in-plant classes in electronics offered 
by the San Diego Junior College include the following : 











Programs Number of | Enrollment 
classes 

Astronautics plant, electronics...........--.-.- Eide RECh sestipecice 3 78 
Convair, electronics (apprenticeship and trade extension) -. kapiaithathaia wil creaauniinie 8 231 
CCIE, UTNE, CIIOCINULIIL. «ste cacti nn usin ashtivgmeepenenllsibiadsinioeiawoasmanneie’a 1 25 
Industrial mackrate (NGM Gon eta eee eetaceee. 2 55 
Blectronics, subassembly J cestetinnitinaiin decane iene eee! 3 76 
Radio communications license GOUIIU asian cas eect owen setieedd wee 1 23 
Mathemat cs for electronics - - sis icia irdhav ere adc thoxad Seitaeasiaiinaie atisaiakia= aan 1 24 
Drafting for electronics PINAR ccs ccancpusnanbeare So sbieaee anne 1 24 

Re aria meee oa = daestabin lohibiblemms tones cd sitaaen a asin ataiamenndedigceteinaimesanalas 20 536 


Added to the 5 classes for the electronics technical institute, this totals 25 
classes enrolling 663 persons. 

Similar statistics could be provided for areas such as tool design, tool planning, 
inspection, aircraft manufacturing, drafting, and engineering technician. En- 
rollment in these fields has literally exploded in the past few years and the de- 
mands continue to increase. 

D. Projected expansion in electronics training 

Because the San Diego Junior College just moved in September 1956 into a new 
$1,600,000 plant, it has been possible so far to keep up with student demands and 
expanding placement opportunities. Next year, however, there would be pro- 
yided training for 100 to 125 additional full-time students, primarily in general 
(research and manufacturing) electronics. This will require an additional lab- 
oratory or shop. By operating these shops up to 8 hours per day, 4 day classes 
can be accomodated, as well as evening classes 5 nights per week. 

In the evening part-time program, an expansion of 21 electronics classes, en- 
rolling an additional 525 students, is projected for next year. 


E. Need for additional equipment 


In order to illustrate the costs of expanding technical education, the following 
detailed list of the equipment required for an additional general electronics 
laboratory is presented : 


San Diego Junior College—Equipment and material for general (research and 
manufacturing) electronics laboratory 


Number and description Price 
nse. AO sn Cg dg A ae Ee Br $638 
= amplifier, magnetic (Vickers-or equal) i. i... nnsccncunensencame 120 
3 audiofrequency oscillators, at $565 i cha eM i ha a i altar 1695 
re) VACUUM TRIG VOLUIIOTOTS, GE BE ani an sce ets ees ces ies nl 1000 
I a a he 250 
Sa ce a ta ee ed 169 
mweckum tube voltmeters, DC, at. $00.00... cc emncenecienstemmmunctrewenies 714 
SUED I UURINUNON. CNCHUUUIIDEIIN ION TON ae se 148 
SS SA a a 148 
I Od 1300 
2 capacitance-resistance bridge and analyzers at $71.50_______ ae a 148 
SPmPOUNARINTAEUACUR ENUM TOCUUV OR BIN oli ci see Seti ck ic conch bacinidicthice icdlbaribeena 224 
1 lecture demonstration unit (similar to Philco trainer), include 12 lab- 

GLE CURCUIEE CUMIN CNC orn onc cc es ecscren ere erence ade 7344 


NT ONSICS UTI ig ities ah bared | pik ee 

3 decade boxes, resistance, at BO ides Beit et a Ee ee See 150 
3 decade boxes, capacitance, at $50 
3 decade boxes, inductance, at $5( 


98049-—58—pt. 2——39 
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San Diego Junior College—Equipment and material for general (research ang 
manufacturing) electronics laboratory—Continued 


Number and description Price 
Miscellaneous etched and printed circuit material_____-____._.----------. $25 
SS ER I 6 aay ig nt lie ieee ia near terep maqam apuitbbctiel 1100 
BONIS NINO ricint citpesdteisiennten neni ported hard rsirene wigs men tenienenetihily 1100 
i a Sa facial ni mice cet ams windings ts emacs mama 365 
1 flying spot scanner (modulated TV signal) —---.-----__--_--------__ 300 
SO: wrid-Gip meters with HY probe, at $00... ............... 198 
en EIN, OB ass On oh kin chee eed 990 
2 marker generators—VHF, at $125______-__- cote iene sie 250 
1 motor generator set (4%, HDAC to DC), 20- volt. i sn nestles ieee 450 
TDI EEIIIIIS RO cis nn ig bee teens 120 
12 oscilloscopes, wide band (3 cycles per second to 4.5 megacycles)_.____ 2874 
1 oscilloscope, wide band demonstrator___..--.--.---------------~-~--- - 900 
= Dee seceun ane corniabies, & §67.00-. =... =... 175 
nnn TT 0 ices eenioned eremenwegenasionsiion 198 
20 panel meters, miscellaneous (ac and dc), ‘at $11. Pe asada oiling aan 22 
2 pulse generators, at $450_- ee ~ es ; y se a 900 
i “ sas Sac aes 150 
12 regulated power supplies, at $150___._-._-_-___--~-~. ss sirsipeile heated 
6 Volt-Ohm millameters (20,000) at $68______- eae ssmapsbintietipeidciatnie 
6 variable voltage power supplies, at $150____-_- sls lianas clots ahead tania 900 
i sissies cided dipidim'ios sipieh mp asi gt OREG 250 
8 signal generators, stand: urd, han A alae et cee ee = ae 
I Senet generator, Vor_..........- oN BLL A A IOE C TOMES ID ETE 
Dp ewe Bee Bereer Senerators, OC $52). nnn nnn none 650 
2 Servo amplifier systems kits, at $98.50_.________ iat aaa a la aia 197 
aE IIs OT sas icine cs ese oben erautinsiatlewiadiasabbanbiatlatalipeaniend 390 
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Miscellaneous electronic components (wire, vacuum tubes, “coils, con- 
Gemmers, transformers, ete:)..............<....« inl 


—-- ---- e 65 
Mise ellaneous hand tools (drill mS solde ‘ring irons, sc screwdrive rs, ete.)__{ ” 
Miscellaneous workbenches, tables, chairs, etc.____- wists aad ces aagee 
aN a a i a cdl sda eh we eed aes 


Similar expansion of facilities is needed in the other technical training fields 
such as tool planning, tool design, and engineering technician training. Specific 
equipment needs which must be met to provide the expanded programs include 
a technical testing laboratory. estimated at $80,000, and drafting rooms, esti- 
mated at $10,000 each for equipment alone. 

5. INDUSTRY’S DEMAND FOR TECHNICIANS 

One of the most important and challenging aspects of the current industrial 
revolution to education is the greatly increasing proportion of engineers and 
technicians required to man the modern plant. 

This trend can be vividly illustrated in San Diego. The junior college staff, 
on March 4, 1958. asked five major local employers engaged in critical defense 
production to provide information on the proportional-employment in their plants 
of engineers, technicians, and factory workers. 

The following definition was used by the plants to identify technicians: 


2 Appendix B includes advertisements clipped from the San Diego morning paper of 
March 4, 1958, and shows the continuing need for engineers and technicians in the face of 
generally declining factory employment. 

Because of the current reductions in employment of factory workers, there is an 
increased interest in full-time training and an expansion of junior college enrollment. The 
present situation offers an excellent opportunity for expanded full-time training to meet 
critical current and future manpower shortages. 
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“The Technician 


“The technician is a person who works at a job which requires applied tech- 
nical knowledge and applied technical skills. His work, in this respect, is some- 
what akin to that of the engineer, but usually the scope is narrower. His job 
also requires some manipulative skills—those necessary to handle properly the 
tools and instruments needed to perform the technical tasks. In his field he 
has considerable technical knowledge of industrial processes, and in his field 
he knows how to apply the necessary principles of the physical sciences and 
mathematics. In general, he uses instruments, in contrast to tools. His econtri- 
pution is mainly through mental effort in contrast with muscular exertion.” 
(Bulletin No, 1131, U. 8. Dept. of Labor) 

The chart below presents in summary form the information obtained from 
these five plants, showing for each 1,000 total employees the number of engi- 
neers and the number of technicians: 


Number of engineers and technicians in each 1,000 total employees 


ves a ts 
Plant Technicians Engineers 


Convair 167 109 
Convair—Astronautic 
Present _.. 180 200 
Planned 230 200 
Solar Aurcraft Corp 62 9] 
Ryan Aeronsutics 110 83 
Robr Aircrait Corp : 128 63 


It is encouraging to note the progress these plants have made in utilizing 
technicians to help meet the critical shortages of engineers. Further progress 
would be achieved if fully adequate training for technicians could be provided. 
Nearly all of the plants have utilized formal in-plant training programs to 
develop technicians, in addition to the full-time and part-time programs of 
the San Diego Junior College. 

The most impressive information from this chart is the comparison of the 
astronautics plant with the other four. Here is the missile plant, home of the 
Atlas, now employing 200 engineers and 180 technicians in each 1,000 workers 
and moving toward an ultimate employment of approximately 1 technician 
or engineer for each other employee. To a great extent, this is the future 
pattern of our missile and electronic industry and shows the urgency of 
expanded technician training. 

These 5 plants, currently employing nearly 50,000 persons, now require 7,000 
technicians. The proportion or ratio of these workers is increasing. It seems 
evident that in San Diego, at least, the training of technicians is an important 
and continuing task, essential to our defense production efforts. 

Further promotion and expansion of vocational-technical education to meet 
these needs is of paramount concern, not only to the local community but to 
the Nation as a whole. 

It is worth noting “that for Soviet industry as a whole the number of 
trained engineers and technicians per 1,000 production workers over the 20-year 
period from 1930 to 1950 increased more than fourfold.” * 

The DeWitt report describes a ratio of technicians to engineers in industry 
as 17 to 10* and notes that, for 1950, in certain branches of machine building, 
the number of engineering-technical personnel per 1,000 production workers 
exceeded 200° 


6. COOPERATION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN SAN DIEGO 


The San Diego Junior College, the San Diego State College, and the Univer- 
sity of California, through its extension division, have clearly defined their 
respective responsibilities for education and training in the engineering and 
technical occupations in the San Diego area. The San Diego Juni: College 
has the responsibility for the technician’s training. Appended is a recent 


* DeWitt, Nicholas, Soviet Professional Manpower. Washington, D. C.: The National 
Science Foundation, 1955. P. 249. 

*Tbid., p. 245. 

*Tbid., p. 250. 
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bulletin jointly published by these three educational agencies, describing the 
opportunities for advancement in engineering and technical fields through part: 


time evening classes, and illustrating the scope of offerings and the cooperation 
which exists. 


7. ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


All of the programs of training for technicians and skilled workers provided in 
the San Diego Junior College—full time and part time—are operated under the 
State and Federal plans for vocational education. The patterns, policies, and 
procedures which have been established under these authorities are effective and 
flexible enough to provide for the development of programs and courses designed 
to meet local needs but also conforming to desirable State and National stand. 
ards. 

Federal funds administered under the State and Federal boards for vocational 
education can be made available, not only to high schools, but also to all types of 
post-high-school institutions including junior colleges and even 4-year colleges 
engaged in the training of technicians and skilled workers. 

The critical need is for additional funds for increasing the proportion of Fed- 
eral support and aid and for the purchase and replacement of equipment and 
materials for technical education programs. 

Approximately $500,000 of the $1,560,444 annual budget of the San Diego 
Junior College is spent for the training of skilled and technical workers. Legs 
than $50,000 of this budget is provided from the present Federal acts for voeca- 
tional education. No Federal funds are available for the purchase or replace- 
ment of equipment, a major item and problem in providing adequate technical 
education. 

8. SUMMARY 


In California, the responsibility for the training of technicians has been placed 
in the public junior colleges. In San Diego, the junior college, operating all of 
its technical training under the State and Federal plans for vocational eduea- 
tion, is providing an effective program of training for technical workers for 
industries critical to our national defense effort. The 5 major aircraft and 
missile plants in San Diego already employ 7,000 technicians and the number and 
proportion is increasing. To this must be added the technical workers in the 
naval electronics laboratory, the naval air station, the National Steel & Ship 
building Co., and the scores of small electronics manufacturers and subcon- 
tractors. In order to meet current and anticipated demands for technically 
trained workers, the San Diego Junior College must greatly expand its program, 
providing additional facilities, equipment, and materials. 

Increased Federal support for operating costs and for equipment and materials 
will make it possible to provide this expansion end to meet in San Diego one of 
the most critical manpower problems facing our defense plants. 

In the State and Federal boards for vocational education there now exists the 
machinery and procedures for effective distribtuion of these additional Federal 
funds for the promotion and expansion of technical education at any level of 
education, but primarily in the junior or community colleges and technical schools 
throughout the Nation. 

It is our hope that this information will be of assistance to the committee in the 
review of the proposed legislation. The San Diego Junior College will be willing 
to provide additional informtion and to assist in any way the efforts of the 
committee in order that appropriate action may be taken as soon as possible. 


APPENDIX A 
[From the Aerohrcrafter, September 1955] 
ScHOOL FOR AIRCRAFTSMEN—TECHNICAL INSTITUTE OFFERS NUMEROUS COURSES 


The Aircraft Industries Technical Institute, which starts its fourth year this 
September, is a logical development in San Diego—with its record of many firsts 
in the field of aviation. 

The institute is the first of its kind in the United States—the first school, that 
is, to be devoted almost entirely to courses on the manufacture of airplanes. 

Actually the institute isn’t a separate school in itself, but is part of San Diego 
Junior College. Institute courses, listed in the San Diego Junior College bulletin, 
are given in the classrooms of the Vocational School, 348 West Market Street, 
and in the junior college buildings on 12th Street. 
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Organization of the technical institute was based on this assumption: San 
Diego’s economy is closely tied in with aircraft manufacturing and maintenance. 
To put this another way—more San Diegans draw their pay from aircraft com- 
panies than from any other source. 

The institute came into being when, in 1952, representatives from the San 
Diego city schools and the aircraft industry met to discuss a way of providing 
yocational education for the people who worked in aircraft plants. 

The men who attended this meeting decided that the aircraft industry, because 
of its size and complexity, merited a full-scale technical institute. They de- 
cided also that the emphasis of the institute would be on promotion and upgrad- 
ing, that the courses would deal with more advanced technical phases of air- 
eraft work, so that they would provide opportunity for people who wished to 
upgrade themselves within the aircraft industry. 

Since that first meeting, the management of the institute has been a joint 
enterprise. Major and minor decisions about courses, instructors, or other 
institute matters are made at regular advisory committee meetings, during which 
training people and manufacturing specialists from the aircraft plants get 
together with administrators from the city schools. The actual administration of 
institute courses is done by the city schools. 

The institute started by offering a group of courses in aircraft inspection. 
Gradually more courses were added until, finally, students could choose from an 
entire field of study devoted to aircraft inspection. In fact, if he wants to, 
a student can work toward a junior college degree in aircraft inspection. In the 
past few years four new fields of study have been added to the institute’s 
offerings. These are: aircraft tool planning, aircraft tool design, aircraft manu- 
facturing, or aircraft accounting. Many courses are included in all five fields 
of study, but each field of study includes specialized courses as well. 

Suppose, for example, an aircraft employee decides he wants to gain an educa- 
tional background which would make him more eligible for a position in the in- 
spection department. He would probably choose to major in aircraft inspection 
and would take some of the following courses: Inspection math, blueprint read- 
ing, aircraft materials, aircraft materials processes, inspection instruments, 
detail inspection, subassembly inspection, major inspection, field and service 
inspection, manufacturing processes, plant organization, quality control, human 
relations, special inspection instruments, and technical English. Courses are given 
om a semester basis, and normally the working student would find it difficult to 
take more than 2 courses each semester, since each course includes approximately 
60 hours of classroom work plus the same amount of homework. 

If the student decides to work for a junior college degree—called an associate 
of arts—he has to take some courses, such as political science, which are required 
by the State of California. But no student has to work toward a specific degree 
in the institute. Aircraft employees can take courses to review material they 
have previously learned but partially forgotten; they can take single subjects 
in order to gain more knoweldge in a specific field; or they can work toward 
certification in a specific field of study by taking a prescribed number of units. 

The organization of institute courses is based on the idea that San Diego will 
continue to be one of the world’s largest centers of aircraft manufacturing. 
Consequently, there will be a constant demand for highly trained people in the 
aircraft plants. This demand will be felt most in the skilled trades and technical 
groups, such as inspection, tool making, tool design, tool planning, etc. Institute 
courses are not set up to do short-term training for specific jobs. 

Because most aircraft employees work day shifts, the institute offers more 
courses at night than in the daytime. A typical 3-unit course, for example, 
will run 2% hours a night, 1 night a week, during the school semester. At 
present the institute offers courses only during the fall and spring semesters of 
the regular school year, but it is possible that some summer session courses will 
be given in the future. Only people who work in the aircraft industry can enroll 
for institute courses. They pay no regular tuition, but the institute charges a 
small fee for each course and students have to buy their own books and materials. 

Students attending institute courses recognize sooner or later that the instruc- 
tors are mostly specialists from the aircraft plants in this area—men who work 
full time at their regular job and then spend one or more nights a week teaching 
others the fundamentals of their specialty. The advantage of having instructors 
from the aircraft industry is obvious; they are more familiar not only with the 
subject matter, but also with the day-to-day problems that come up during the 
manufacture of airplanes. 

The success of the institute is best shown by the number of students taking 
its courses. During the spring semester of 1955 more than 350 students took 
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And many of these students have been going to the 


Executives and department heads in many of the aircraft plants have com. 
mented on the effectiveness of the institute courses in aiding employees to learn 
some of the more complex aspects of aircraft manufacturing. At most of the 
aircraft plants—and this is true at Rohr Aircraft Corp.—the training depart- 


ments keep a record of people enrolled in institute courses. 


Once students com- 


plete courses successfully, the record is entered in their personal folder, and a 
copy is sent to their department heads. 

But the best indication of the success of the institute is this: Many employees 
who entered courses at the institute have since been promoted to jobs with better 


pay offering better opportunity for the future. 


This fact shows once again that 


opportunity comes first to people who have prepared themselves to meet it. 


APPENDIX B 


A TYPICAL COLLECTION OF ADVERTISEMENTS FOR 
TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 
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Mr. Exuiorr. And thank you very much, Dr. Mobley. 

The testimony that you have given us this morning has been very 
helpful. I have heard it with interest and I deeply appreciate your 
getting it together and presenting it in such an admirable and 
interesting fashion. 

The subcommittees will stand in recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., Monday, March 10, 1958, the subcom- 
mittees recessed subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecIAL Epucation 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTION, 
CoMMITTEE ON Epucation AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott presiding. 

Present : (Subcommittee on Special Education Representatives Elli- 
ott (chairman) and Green. 

(Subcommittee on General Education) Representatives McGovern, 
Frelinghuysen, and Lafore. 

Also present : Representative Perkins. 

Staff members present: Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on 
Special Education). 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Representaitve Adam Clayton 
Powell. Mr. Powell is a member of the full Committee on Educa- 
titon and Labor. In addition, he is the sponsor of a bill pending 
before this subcommittee; namely, H. R. 5030, which would increase 
the supply of scientific and technical manpower in the United States 
by providing a system of scholarships for college and graduate level 
study of scientific subjects. 

The committee will be happy to hear you and you may proceed in 
any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR., CONGRESSMAN FROM 
THE 16TH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Powerit. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I usually start off by 
complimenting the eminent and distinguished chairman for his bills, 
and I want to that and do it sincerely, because I think the bill you 
have before this committee is the bill—all of the bills, mine included, 
notwithstanding. 

I would just like to file these words with the committee. On Jan- 
uary 13, 3 years ago, I introduced a bill along with my colleague, 
Congressman Osmers, of New Jersey, for a crash program for science 
education. I based this bill upon a series of articles written by Dr. 
Benjamin Fine in the New York Times, in which he pointed out in 
1954 that Soviet Russia had already overtaken us and if we did not 
adopt their program of science education, we would definitely be 
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passed. In my opening speech as recorded in the Congressional Ree. 
ord, on January 13, 1955, on the introduction of the bill, I stated, 

If this legislation does not become law, within 3 years we will become g 
second-class technological power. 

This has just about come true; I missed it by 8 months. 

I am in favor of the Hill-Elliott bills. I would suggest, however, 
that some changes be made. I would suggest that the ‘legislation be 
worded very carefully so that the word “engineering” is included 
along with the word “science.” 

In the second place, I would suggest that there be no discrimination 
on the basis of sex spelled out in ‘the bill, because there is a feeli 
that science education and engineering education are restricted to 
men only. 

I would further suggest that there be an amendment that this pro- 
gram be administered without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin. This would not bring up the matter of integr ation or segre- 
gation, because under this bill the students have the right to pick 
whatever college or institution they desire to go to. 

It is interesting to point out in connection with this that some of 
the major scientific contributions being made by our country today are 
spearheaded by scientists and engineers not born in the United States, 
It is academic to talk about the Powell amendment because I am sure 
that we have now come to the place in our thinking where we realize 
that we cannot be the equal of, much less surpass, Soviet Russia with 
an all-white society. We need today the complete marshaling of all 
of our forces irrespective of their color, their race, or their creed, or 
their national origin, or their sex. 

I would like to also add that in view of the present recession, these 
bills, your bill, are more mandatory than ever before. The present 
programs of combating recession as offered by our Democratic col- 
leagues in the other body and by the White House are absurd. It 
is actually stupid to try to say that you can combat a temporary reces- 
sion which now has labor at its highest unemployment peak in 16 
years with a program of public works, when the man in the street 
knows that a program of public works would take at least 2 years 
before a dollar of it filtered down into his pocket. We need quick 
aid now. This bill takes on double proportions as part of the pro- 
gram to pump some green plasma into the financial bloodstream of 
American citizens. We need also—and this is beside the point— 
immediate tax reduction, higher maximum benefits under the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Unemployment Insurance Act, prolon 
the duration for benefit payments, coverage of employees of a 
business. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does the gentleman have the latest figures on un- 
employment that he could read into the record at this point? 

Mr. Powett. The latest figures I have are those of yesterday—the 
highest unemployment in 16 years. The highest unemployment in 
the United States in 16 years. 

Finally, I would like to say, although it is not quite germane to 
this particular bill, that our whole program of Federal aid for school 
construction is putting the cart before the horse. I am in favor of 
Federal aid to school construction, but I cannot see how it is possible 
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nor logical to feel that you can solve the problem of education by 
building new school buildings when already we have empty class- 
rooms and 135,000 classrooms being manned by substandard teachers. 
I will go along with all school-aid construction bills, as long as they 
have the Powell amendment in them. In this respect, I would like 
to thank Mr. Roosevelt for introducing the Powell amendment to 
Public Laws 815 and 874. It was defeated last year by only five 
yotes. I think it can be passed now. 

I think it is very important that the White House change its views 

concerning methods to combat recession and include in the stated 
program of public works, school construction. 

However, I repeat, all of these suggestions are absolutely ridiculous 
unless we face the problem of teachers. As of Friday, according to 
the NEA and HEW, there were 1,240,424 schoolteachers in the United 
States and 135,000 of them were substandard. Some States, such as 
Mississippi, and Nebraska, the average salary of teachers was under 
$3,000 a year. I am proposing a new bill, which I am drawing up 
now, to present next week which will be a "crash program of giving 
incentives for young people to go into teaching, incentives for those 
who have retired to come back, incentives to those who are now teach- 
ing to pursue graduate work this summer, and also a crash program 
of putting money on the streets of America now while it is needed. 

I am presenting a bill next week to give each and every teacher $500 
in addition to the pay now being received from their State agencies. 
This would put $700 million on the streets of America within the next 
2 or 3 months if it is passed by Congress and I see no reason why it 
should not be passed. The issue of segregation-integration would 
not come up because the money would go to each and every teacher, 
black and white, throughout the country. 

I realize I have wandered around, but this whole program has been 
sharpened by the recession. And I think in addition to the need for 
science education and teacher training and incentives, we now have 
the need of combating the recession, and this program would put bil- 
lions on the streets. And I associate myself with it 100 percent. 

Mr. Exsiorr. The gentleman is familiar with the fact that my bill 
provides for se holarships i in one title and an equal number of loans in 
title 2, and that the loan program provides further that teachers may 
repay their——— 

Mr. Powe... I have that underlined here—that you discount them 
20 percent a year, for 5 years—a marvelous idea. I have that under- 
lined on page 2 of the: analysis. 

I think the White House bill is woefully inadequate in this situa- 
tion, and I think it should not even be considered. I think this is the 
only sensible approach to it. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The gentlem: in from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I didn’t hear all of the 
gentleman’s statement. I appreciated what I did hear, and I certainly 
want to commend him for trying to direct our attention to the value 
of school construction and educational assistance, not only because it 
is needed in its own right, but because of what it can do in countering 
the recession. I per sonally think this is a lot more constructive step 
than trying to combat the recession by building post offices. 

Mr. Powe. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Perxrns. Nothing, Mr. Chairman. I am glad the gentleman 
from New York appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Larore. Mr. Chairman, I too am sorry I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to hear all of the testimony, but I was glad to hear what I did, 
I am interested, Mr. Powell, in your $500. ‘Is that a one-shot pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Power. One-shot program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have additional material that you desire to 
go into the record ? 

Mr. Powet.. I would like the privilege of revising my remarks. 

Mr. Extiorr. Without objection, the gentleman may extend his re. 
marks, revise, and extend his remarks at this point in the record. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. MARTIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, FRANKFORT, KY. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness this afternoon is Dr. Robert Martin, 
State superintendent of instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 

We thank you on two accounts, Dr. Martin. First, for your will- 
ingness to be with us, and secondly, for your willingness to wait until 
this afternoon. 

Now, we had a situation arise this morning that made it impossible 
for this subcommittee to sit. We are all members of the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and that committee had before it 
in executive session the extension of Public Laws 815 and 874, and 
we could not be at both places at the same time. So we do appreciate 
your kindness. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I will 
wait here until day after tomorrow, if it would help you, of course, in 
your consideration of Public Laws 815 and 874. 

I had the privilege of a month or 5 weeks ago of appearing before 
this committee or a similar subcommittee of this committee in behalf 
of extensions of those laws, and I certainly appreciate the opportunity 
to come back here today and discuss w ith you some of the needs, as I 
see it, for the improvement of education in this country, and more 
especially i in Kentucky. 

Mr. Erxxorr. Give us a little background of your educational back- 
ground, Dr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Of course, I am native Kentuckian. I served in the 
department of education the last 10 years, and in the last 2 years I 
have been superintendent of public instruction by election of the people 
in the State of Kentucky. 

I served as a high- school teacher, a high-school pr incipal, I was di- 
rector of finance in the department of education, and various other 
jobs before I ran for election as superintendent of public instruction. 

I have a statement here. I do not want to read this statement, but 
I do want to refer to it and will submit the statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Feel free to proceed in any manner you see fit, Doctor. 
We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Martin. When the first satellite was launched last October, 
there was a great hue and cry directed at the inadequacy of American 
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education. Like many another crisis, as the months passed, the con- 
cern about the Nation’s educational problem diminished with the re- 
sult that the Congress is once again considering various measures, 
most of which fail to recognize the basic deficiencies of our system 
of education. 

The President, in his budget message, made it quite clear that he had 
abandoned the school-construction program and was substituting “a 
broad temporary program of aid to education which is largely science- 
oriented.” 

In almost apologetically sending this program to Congress, the Pres- 
ident stressed the fact that the program was a stopgap one, and that 
it was designed so as to allow the States, local districts, colleges, and 
universities to continue after Federal support was withdrawn. 

Thus, again, there is a basic conflict, because I do not believe that it 
contemplates Federal assumptions of responsibility for meeting the 
educational problem in the Nation. 

This has been called the President’s program, a billion-dollar pro- 
gram, but it is rather interesting to me that in the next ie it would 
require only $145 million, as compared to $451 million, which was pro- 
posed a year ago, for schoolhouse construction. 

So, in the time of the great crisis in the Nation, instead of continu- 
ing even at the level of last year, $451 million, we have a proposal which 
has been called a billion-dollar program, but which contemplates the 
expenditure by the Federal Government of $145 million. 

I think that really if you are going to look at this problem of educa- 
tion there are really 2 basic inadequacies of education in this Nation, 
2 problems that we need to solve. If we solve those two problems, I 
think we have solved the basic ones, and we have done something about 
the quality of American education. 

The first of those problems is the shortage of qualified teachers who 
are trained in the subjects they are teaching, and the second one is a 
lack of classrooms which will provide the minimum standards of 
health, safety, and comfort to pupils. 

And, of course, those 2 things, those 2 problems, are the basic ones. 

If I may talk about our home State of Kentucky 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Martin, before you get to Kentucky, let me ask you 
this general question. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Somebody has alluded to the fact, in these hearings, 
that some studies have been made that indicate the woeful state of 
unpreparedness of science teachers in particular States, in the high 
schools of those States. 

But nobody has been able, as yet, to pin it down for the record. Are 
you familiar with any particular study that would show that of so 
many—we will say 1,000 places for high school science teachers, that 
only 500 of them, or less, had studied the particular subject that they 
taught in college ? 

Mr. Martin. I propose to make reference to that in my testimony 
for our own State. We have done it in a study of the preparation of 
teachers in our high schools. 

As I mentioned, at the time of Pearl Harbor, we in Kentucky were 
employing 18,800 teachers who met ful! certification requirements. We 
had at that time an oversupply of qualified teachers in the State. 
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Beginning the next year, however, we began to run out of qualified 
teachers, and employed 164 emergency teachers. And then this 
worsened year after year until 1947-48 we employed 5,300 emergency 
teachers, teachers who were not fully qualified to teach. We began 
to cut the number down. We cut it down in 1954 to 2,300. But un- 
fortunately, in the last 2 years the numbers increased back up to 
$,000 again, out of a total number of teachers of some 24,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Chair recognizes the Congresswoman from Ore- 
gon. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Martin, what do you mean by an emergency 
teacher ? : 

Mr. Marttn. I mean a teacher—and generally speaking our emer- 
gency teachers are teachers who maybe are out of high school with 6 
or 8 semester hours of college work. That is generally the type of 
qualification we have. 

Mrs. GREEN. Well now, in Oregon we have what we call the emer- 
gency certificate, but it may be a person who has a university degree 
or a master’s degree, and yet has not completed maybe 1 or 2 subjects 
that are peculiar to Oregon. 

Mr. Martin. There are very few of those we have, although by 
State board of regulation we have made provisions for those—we have 
issued them a regular certificate with a professional commitment to 
make up the shortage that they may have over a 2-year period. 

So there are not so very many of those college graduates who would 
be in this list. They are just substandard teachers any way you look 
at them. We still give to elementary teachers temporary certificates 
to teach on 2 years of college. 

So by and large, these 3,000 teachers have less than 2 years of col- 
lege preparation. 

Mrs. Green. Other States taking your best teachers ? 

Mr. Marttn. Of course, that is the thing we do best, train teachers 
for other States. 

Mrs. Green. Is it because the other States pay higher salaries? 

Mr. Marttn. That is part of the reason. That is the main reason, 
I would say. 

This does not mean we have not prepared teachers in Kentucky. 
During the last 10 years approximately 16,000 graduates of Ken- 
tucky colleges have qualified as elementary and secondary teachers. 
However, at the same time 20,000 teachers have withdrawn from the 
retirement system, have quit the profession, or accepted positions in 
other States as teachers. 

If I may digress from this, we trained on the average some 2,000 
teachers annually, fully qualified teachers, and until about 2 years 
ago we were keeping 800 of those to teach in Kentucky schools and 
1,200 of them were going elsewhere to teach in Ohio, Florida, Georgia, 
or Virginia, or Missouri, or Illinois. 

Such a mass exodus is due in the main to one factor; salaries. 
This has occurred in spite of the fact that we now have a foundation 
program, and we have materially increased our support for public 
education by an additional 20 million in 1956-57, and an additional 
23 million this year. 

But the loss of teachers affects the quality of education and even 
more important is the adverse effect on the quality of the program 
offered. 
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For example, we have read in the public press in recent months 
statements which purport to show that secondary pupils do not take 
science courses. The facts do not completely support these state- 
ments, but there is very definite evidence that I can show you that 
the quality of the program has been affected. 

In Kentucky, 65 percent of all 9th grade pupils are enrolled in 
general-science courses; 88 percent of the high schools, serving 95 

ercent of the State pupils, offer this beginning science course; 93 
percent of the enrolled pupils have an opportunity to take biology ; 
and 77 percent of 10th grade pupils take it. 

When you get to the junior and senior year, we find that 26 per- 
cent of our students are enrolled in advance courses in science, 
physics, chemistry. 

All these figures compare favorably with the nationwide situation 
and do not alarm us unduly. What does disturb me, however, is the 
fact that 177 Kentucky science teachers have less than a minor in the 
subject they are teaching and cannot bring to their pupils the wide 
background and competence demanded by modern eduction. 

If this were an isolated instance, it would perhaps be insignificant 
or would point toward a program designed to improve the tes aching 
of science teachers. 

Unfortunately, it can be repeated in almost every field. For exam- 
ple, 29 of the 131 foreign-language teachers we have in the State 
do not have a minor in the subject taught. But even more signifi- 
cant, 111 teachers of English have less than a minor, and there are 
64 mathematics teachers with emergency certificates. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you right there, Dr. Martin. What 
percentage is the 177 Kentucky science teachers of the whole number ? 

Mr. Martin. They did not give me those figures, but I think I can 
pretty well estimate that for you. We have less than 500 high 
schools in the State. The typical high school would have 1 or 2 
science teachers at most. I would say that that is perhaps—177 per- 
haps of a total number of 500 or 600. 

Mr. Exxisorr. In other words, close to a third. 

Mr. Marrin. Yes. 

Mr. Exrzorr. Well, might you at some later time furnish us for the 
record the exact percent: ige, not only as to your science teachers, but 
as to your language techers and English teachers as well. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. C pair man, we will be in a position to give you that 
information, because we are making a thorough study at present of all 
high school instruction, : on this will be: avi ailable in every field, because 
under our State board we have a citizen’s committee that are studying 
the standards that we have, and also the curriculums that we have in 
our schools. 

And this basic information, which is just now being compiled, will 
be available to you, and I will submit it at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The lady from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. You say you have 500 high schools. 

Mr. Martrn. Less than 500—some 473. 

Mrs. Green. What is the range in size ¢ 

Mr. Martin. They will range in size from 45 to 1,000, 1,200. 

Mrs. Green. How many high schools do you have that have less than 
a hundred enrollment ? 
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Mr. Martin. We have only a comparatively few of those public 

high schools. We have perhaps some 30 or 35. 

rs. GREEN. Well, one of your problems, then, as in many States, 
is reorganization of school districts, is it not, so that you could get a 
high school that could afford to pay teachers ? 

Mr. Martin. Our consolidation program—we do not have the re- 
organization problem in quite the same sense, since we are a large dis- 
trict State with only 216 school districts. It is a matter of reorganiz- 
ing attendance areas. And by and large our counties are moving for- 
ward very, very rapidly with that. 

In fact, only 8 or 10 counties that we have are not moving quite as 
rapidly as we would like to have them move in that field. We still have 
some small towns that hate to give up their high school. And those 
are generally the ones that have 75 to 100. 

We are working toward the point where we can have 300 to 600 in 
our high schools, because of the type of program we want for them, 

Mr. Exx.iorr. Does that mean in the top four grades—is that what 
you call a high school ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, that is what I am talking about, the top four 
grades. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You would have from 300 to 600. That is considered 
an average size ? 

Mr. Martin. For our planning, that is an optimum size. We think 
that when you get to 300, that you have reached something like the 
situation in which you can give a broad program. 

And after you go beyond 600, you do not gain generally by adding to 
the size of the school. 

I have other information here. For instance, in our high schools 
we again have 193 librarians with substandard training. Of course, 
all this is pointing to the overall inadequacy of the school program 
rather pointing up just one aspect of it. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Martin, let me ask you a question right there, 
and I do this particularly because the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. Perkins, and the gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. McGovern, 
and myself, and undoubtedly that would be true of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, had he been here at the time—but the three of 
us took a very great interest in passing, after a long period of effort, 
the Library Services Act of 1956. Was it 1956 or 1957? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, 1956. We passed it in 1955. 

Mr. Exuiorr. One of the things now we are running into under 
that Rural Library Services Act, which is getting underway good in 
all the rural States and the rural sections of all the States—one of 
the principal difficulties that they are running into is the inability to 
find trained librarians. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Exurorr. I gather from your testimony here that. you are hav- 
ing the same trouble in your schools. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, what is the solution to that problem now? 

Mr. Martrn. I suspect that we have to find some way of attracting 
to training in librarianship more prospective librarians. I just do 
not think they are being trained everywhere. I doubt if they are 
being trained much in other States. We are just not training enough 
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to do the job. And, of course, in your rural library situation, I think 

rhaps there the situation is—of course, they came in after we in 
the public schools had gotten almost ever cele in sight, you know, 
that we could use, and then of course that put the burden greater 
on a to find other people to serve in that situation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And of course this rural library services fits right 
in, in Alabama, and I am sure in your State, with the school system, 
in that these bookmobiles go to the rural schools and exchange ks. 
And you have the same situation in Kentucky. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. We have approximately 100 bookmobiles that 
cover the State. And if I may put in at this point, I hope that the 
Congress will make the full appropriation of $7144 million for sup- 
port of that program. A cutback, as is anticipated, or as has been 
recommended, would on our program almost before we got it 
started. The cutback, as I understand it, from $5 million down to 
$3 million—instead of cutting it back, it ought to go to the $714 
million as had been planned and antic ‘ipated ‘at the time it was en- 
acted. And that will undoubtedly help some in this problem you 
are faced with. 

When you have more money available for librarians, there will be 
more incentive for girls to go into that field. 

The second basic pr oblem that I want to mention is, of course, this 

matter of inadequate classrooms. 

In February 1957, I had the privilege of appearing before the sub- 
committee of this committee to testify in support of school construc- 
tion legislation. 

At that time I pointed out that we had a very difficult situation in 
Kentucky. We had only 122 buildings that under the school survey 
could be rated as satisfactory. 

Since that time we have seen a whole lot of effort made to convince 
the Congress there was no shortage of classrooms and all that type of 
thing. Figures were twisted and misrepresented. 

I think that we ought to point out here that on July 1, 1956, we 
had in Kentucky a shortage of 10,220 classrooms. And of that num- 
ber, as I testified before, 7 620 were needed to replace rooms that were 
unsafe, unsanitary, completely inadequate, 1,600 were needed to house 
the overflow from crowded classrooms, and then a thousand were 
needed for increased enrollments. 

During 1956-57 we had new construction and remodeling of spaces 
for 1 130, and now up to this time, in this school year, we have given 
approval to 1,023 new classrooms that it is assumed will be occupied 
this fall. 

There will be a few additional spaces secured through remodeling. 
But this does not, of course, represent a gain of a thousand class- 
rooms. It means, of course, that we were able to retire some that 
should never have been used, in the first place. 

There is a fallacy in this, and the fallacy is that we are using our 
resources, but we are running out of money, and many of the school 
districts which have the least in the matter of resources, of course, 
have not been able, Congressman Perkins, to do anything about meet- 
ing their building needs. 

T mentioned the foundation program and what it has meant. We 
had the day before yesterday $108,845,000 in outstanding bonds of our 
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school districts, revenue bonds of the school districts, at issue. And 
by and large, our school districts are at the maximum tax rate, or 
have voted special taxes for the construction of school buildings. 

In Jefferson County we have a situation in which they have spent 
$20 million over the last 8 years for buildings, and yet you have in 
that county now 2 large high schools that are operating on double 
sessions. 

If I may look at some of the proposals that you have before you, 
I would like to point out what I consider a serious deficiency in the 
program that the administration has presented. 

To begin with, I consider it essentially a crash program. This prob- 
lem that we are faced with is not the type, of thing that you are going 
to announce a crash program, a one-shot affair, and then solve it in 
any such manner. 

And then again, I have serious doubt that you can improve education 
by singling out only one facet of it, such as science or mathematics, 
and give emphasis to that and to that alone, and get to the basic 
problem. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Mr. Chairman, may we interrupt the witness 
on this? 

Mr. Exsiorr. You may, surely. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Have you looked at the administration’s 
proposals? 

Mr. Martrn. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Why do you call it a one-shot program ? 

Mr. Martin. Well, I am thinking of it in the term of “crash” pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Why do you call it a crash program ? 

Mr. Martin. The President referred to it as a temporary program, 
the idea being that in a short period of time that this could be accom- 
plished and over and done with. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Well, you have on objection to making it 
temporary if we can overcome the problems in a short time, have you! 

Mr. Martrn. I have not. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Well, then what is objectionable about that, 
and why does calling a program temporary mean it is a crash, one-shot 
program. It seems to me if it is going to fail it is because it is too 
comprehensive, and there will be members who feel strongly that per- 
haps the Federal Government has no responsibility to improve the 
teaching of foreign languages. Or there may be some that will dis- 
approve of the scholarship program. Or there may be some that will 
suggest that we should not in any way subsidize teachers’ salaries. Or 
there m: 1y be some objection to any of a number of parts of the pro- 
gram. It is really not just a one-shot program, but. because it goes 
into new fields where we have done nothing so far, and perhaps doing 
it without full consideration of all the problems that may arise, such 
as the lack of effort on the part of communities and States, even such 
as yours, doing what they might well do. If they figure that the Fed- 
eral Government is coming into help them out and avoid the necessity 
for doing something, they may well not do something. 

Mr. Martrn. I doubt if you and I are poles apart in our attitude, if 
I gather from your statement the attitude that you must get at the 
things that are basic to education. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. Well, I really am questioning very seriously 
the validity of your argument that the administration program is a 
one-shot or a crash program—and perhaps I should let you continue— 
seriously inadequate to meet a lot of the major educational problems of 
this country. 

That is a part from whether or not we should provide construc- 
tion assistance. The administration has proposed construction 
assistance and has decided to shelve it because as a practical matter 
Congress has considered it, or at least the House has twice squarely 
and defe: ited it twice. 

It is up to us if we feel we want to try a third time, I would say. 

Mr. Martin. Well, I would agree with that. But since you have 
proposals which will provide the idea that I have, of going to the 
two basic problems, of doing something about sal: aries ; of teachers 
and providing the classrooms that are nec essary, and my testimony 
is directed in that direction—then I believe that I am in order in 
making the observations which I have made here. 

Mr. FrevincuuysEen. Well, we appreciate getting your testimony. 
But I do think that it is a difficult thing to dismiss out of hand as a 
crash program something that is as comprehensive as the proposals 
we are considering. 

Mr. McGovern. Would the gentleman yield a minute? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, I think one issue why you are taking issue 
with the witness is that you have not recognized the basis ‘he has 
laid up to this time for the criticism that he is offering to these pro- 
grams. He started out about two basic assumptions—that the two 
chief weaknesses in our present educational program are first of all 
inadequate teaching salaries, and secondly, the shortage of classrooms. 

Now, this is the ‘thesis he is operating on. And it is on that basis 
that he is taking exception to the administration’s program which 
seems to be geared primarily to countering the challenge of the Soivet 
sputnik, 

That is, it is a temporary effort to help us catch up primarily in the 
field of science and technical training, and does not meet the criteria 
that Dr. Martin laid down in the first part of his testimony. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. Well, I have no objection to suggesting that 
we need a vastly increased program. But I do think that it is a 
unreasonable argument to say that this is a one-shot program. It 
certainly enters in in a number of ways to fields where the Federal 
Government has not taken any interest up until this point. 

Mr. Martin. I will withdraw the term—if the term is what is the 
difference. But I do want to say that in my opinion the President’s 
proposals do not go to the root of the problem. That they are in 
nature, as I pointed out earlier—there is a proposal to spend $145 
million, whereas a year ago the proposal was some $541 million. 

And from that sense, instead of an expansion of the ideas which 
I think the situation calls for, on the other hand we have greatly 
contracted, and we are dealing ‘here with some things that are symp- 
toms rather than ¢ going to the basic problem that faces American 
education. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Well, Dr. Martin, I do not really want to argue 
with you. You suggest that because the dollar amount that the Presi- 
dent is now proposing to be spent on education is smaller than the dollar 
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amount which may or may not have been incorporated into legislation 
last year to provide assistance in the construction of schools, that that 
makes it inadequate. 

On the other hand, dollars are not everything. In all these programs, 
as your testimony has emphasized, the reason the program was bigger 
last year is because the classrooms cost a lot more money than scholar- 
ships or assistance to teachers, or fellowships. 

It is a vastly bigger program because to build a single school in- 
volves a lot of money. 

We are vastly increasing the Federal responsibility if we should 
adopt these current recommendations, apart from the dollar amount, 
in ways which the President did not even consider, did not even men- 
tion, except to say we needed better teachers and more of them. 

But he did not suggest there was any responsibility on the Federal 
Government to do anything about that. 

Mr. Martin. The second objection that I have is the idea that we 
pick out science or mathematics and we say that it is important aside 
from the importance that we may go to other areas of instruction, 
whether it be English or history—that it is very, very bad if you 
neglect the foreign languages, but it is something that can be passed 
over if the teaching of English is neglected. 

In the matter of scholarships, I think that the proposal there is an 
inadequate one since it calls for 10,000 annually, and that would be 10 
percent of the high-school students in the upper 25 percent who grad- 
uate annually and do not attend college because of. financial inability. 

Mr. Fre~tincHuysen. Well, how would you determine adequacies on 
a scholarship program, Dr. Martin ? 

Mr. Martin. It would be difficult, I am sure, to determine it. You 
certainly could not say we are going to give to the hundred thousand 
allascholarship. But I doubt if you could say that when you had given 
a scholarship to 1 in 2 who would otherwise be denied a college educa- 
tion that you had an adequate program. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. It would be more adequate than nothing. And 
you have to draw the line at somewhere less than everything. I just 
wonder how you would help us draw the line. 

Mr. Martin. It would be difficult to say what the line should be. 
But I think I can look at the proposal and say that 1 to 10 does not. 
to me, appear to be adequate. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Well, where would you put it? 

Mr. Marttn. I would go much higher up the line than 10 percent. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. You mean 9 out of 10? 

Mr. Martin. No, I would not necessarily say that much. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. 8 out of 10? 

Mr. Martin. It just happens to be something, I think, that you 
have to consider the cost of it, and how far you are willing to go. 

But I am assuming that if it is important that you train 10,000 of 
these better studentss who would otherwise not get a college education, 
and if that is important for the future of this country, that 20,000 
of them would be far better, and would still be within the ability of 
the country to do that. 

And now, in the matter of the providing for science laboratory 
equipment and minor remodeling, where there is no laboratory or no 
money to construct a laboratory, of course, that would not help sci- 
ence instruction. 
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The Hill-Elliott bill is much more adequate than the administration 
proposal in that its scholarship feature is more realistic and designed 
along the line of a more permanent program. Because, gentlemen, 
as I understand it, we might as well realize that this type of thing 
is going to be with us for a long, long time. 

And any notion that we have, since education is a long time prop- 
osition, and education takes time—the fruits of what you do here or 
do not do will not been seen for 20 years. 

If you do something about improving the science instruction in 
the high schools of this Nation, 20 years from now you will see the 
results of it, and not next year or the year after. 

So the idea that you are launching on something there that is of a 
temporary nature, or that after you have done it for 2 or 3 years you 
can quit at that time does not seem to me to be a realistic notion. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Martin, I have had in mind, as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, as I have approached the problem, that our dif- 
ficulty is to somehow or other lift up the thinking of America in re- 
gard to its educational system. 

Now, the bill that I have proposed has 40,000 scholarships and 
40,000 loans, among other things. And of course, as against 27,000 
high schools, that 1s not very much. 

I doubt if we can get any perceptible lift out of this program unless 
at least 1 scholarship per high school is available, and at least 1 
loan per high school. 

Would you think that would be a reasonable approach to this 
thing ? 

Mr. Martin. - long as the scholarship is always going over into 
the next county, or four towns away, it is not apt to have too much 
effect on the rAd um there in the particular high school. I agree 
with you there. 

Mr. FrReELINGHUYSEN. Suppose there was no particular talent in an 
individual high school. Do you think you ought to have a Federal 
scholarship there ? 

Mr. Marttn. Certainly there ought not be any recognition given 
where there is no talent. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. Well, if we use your argument that there 
ought to be one in every high school, we might have some high schools 
with no talent. 

Mr. Martin. In my opinion, in given years there might not be any 
particular talent. But over a string of years, there w ould be. I doubt 
if this thing of talent is concentr: ated. It might just as well appear 
in the small high school, assuming that through the stimulation of 
this program you have done something about the science instruction. 

It might just as well come from that small high school as from a 
large high school. But certainly, to give recognition where there is 
no talent or no contribution to be made in this field, of course would 
be folly. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that you ought to ever have it on 
the notion that every high school is going to have one, or every county 
is going to have some. “But there ought to be enough to give them a 
chance to participate. 

Mr. Extiorr. That is the problem that I have had in my mind—that 
we are going to have to bring this program, somehow or other, down 
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within the grasp, and certainly within the sight of all the graduates 
of American high schools, and particularly this group that is a very 
able group, so many of whom are not pursuing their education beyond 
the high school. 

There has been a great deal said, Dr. Martin, about the number 
of scholarships available. 

We have heard a great deal about there being many scholarshi 
available, and this committee has done some surveying of available 
scholarships, and we find many unusual things about those that are 
available. 

For instance, if you happen to have the name DeF roest you may be 
eligible for a $1, 000 scholarship at Yale University. If you are a 
girl who does not smoke, you are eligible for a Harriet Rogers Jewett 
scholarship at Pembroke College, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. THomprson. What can’t you do? 

Mr. Exxiorr. If you area girl who does not smoke. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Oh. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If you are a cabdriver’s son, the Daniel G. Arnstein 
scholarship pays full expenses for 4 years at any college, including 
travel, clothing, and spending money. 

If you hanker to become a movie queen, there is a $1,000 Katherine 
Hepburn scholarship. An Eagle Scout has a special scholarshi 
Princeton. If, by chance, your father is a biscuitmaker in New York 
you are eligible for a 4-year scholarship sponsored by the Biscuit and 
Cracker Workers Local No. 405. 

At Harvard there is a scholarship for a student named Anderson, 
one for a student named Baxendale or Borden or Bright or Downer 
or Haven or Murphy or Pennoyer who lives—now, here is the catch— 
who happens to live in Iowa along the route of the Chicago Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad. 

Now, a sizable percentage of the scholarships listed, when you 
analyze them, turn out in such a way as not to be of a great deal of 
service. 

Mr. THomrson. You know, Mr. Chairman, rumor hath it that those 
taxicab driver scholarships are all at Harvard, too. Isn’t that right, 
Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frecincuvysen. I do not know. I do not even know about 
Princeton, let alone Harvard. 

Mr. Martin. I had occasion to meet with a group of parents in 
Paducah, Ky., sometime last fall, in October, I believe, and they dis- 
cussed at that time scholarships, and it seems that the sc holarships had 
all come to 2 or 3 members of the senior class, so that they sat around 
all summer long trying to decide which one the valedictorian would 
take and which one the second person would take. And when it ended 
up, they had chosen about two and the others went begging, because no 
one had qualified for them. 

In other words, they had taken tests. They had won scholarships 
of that nature. And I think that there is a great deal to be said for 
that. 

So many of the scholarships do have the type of thing that you have 
mentioned. Someone has a gimmick. You have to come back— 
sometimes the ones given to teachers—you have to agree to come back 
and teach in a partic ‘ular school if you get the scholarship. 
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Mr. Frevincuvysen. Mr. Chairman, on the subject of scholarships, 
I wonder, in view of the fact that Dr. Martin has suggested there 
should be no special Federal interest in the field of science > and mathe- 
matics, how he feels about the desirability of channeling Federal 

scholar ships to encourage the study of science and math, or do you 
Sok that, in itself, again is undesirable, that we should blind our- 
selves to the fact that there are certain areas getting less attention than 
others. 

Mr. Martin. My earlier testimony indicated that, in my mind, cer- 
tain areas were not getting less attention than others; that the prob- 
lems of American education were pretty broad. That the neglect we 
have heard about in the field of science and mathematics genet rally ex- 
tended across the entire curriculum and came about, gener rally, as a 
result of the poor training of teachers that we had. And then, of 
course, their unwillingness to stay where they were teaching in many 
sections of the Nation. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Well, you recognize, for instance, a lot of 
qualified science teachers do not stay in their profession—this is a gen- 
eral principle now—because there is more incentive to go out in pri- 
vate industry. And, since that is the case, do you think it would be 
undesirable for us to encourage getting more teachers to stay in their 
profession in those fields ? 

Mr. Martin. I think that would be an excellent idea. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, that is a concentration of effort in 
certain fields, though. 

Mr. Martin. I would not make that concentration too narrow, be- 
cause again—and maybe that was the basic disagreement we had a 
few moments ago—that this whole notion th: at you can pinpoint 
some things and say that these are the things that are wrong and that, 
if we can somehow solve these problems, we have solved all the prob- 
lems that are important to education—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Don’t you think perhaps there is more di- 
rect national interest in saying that we have an adequate number 
of math and science teachers, in view of the fact that this is a tech- 
nological age, and that we are also in an age of peril in this race with 
the Soviets? Cert: uinly, the Hill-Elliott bill, as well as the adminis- 
tration approaches, recognize that there are areas, such as engineering 
and mathematics and science, which require more attention than 
encouraging the study of E nglish, as an example. 

Mr. Martin. Over the long pull of the years, if you will improve 
American education, you will get from American education the sci- 
entists and the mathematicians that you need. Because our prob- 
lem 

Mr. FReELINHUYSEN. Well, we have a pretty good educational sys- 
tem right now, and yet we still have different “needs because of the 
pull away from the teaching profession. 

Mr. Perkins. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, what Dr. Martin has been trying to discuss 
here is, until we do something about these basic educational problems, 
the shortage of classrooms, and provide our schoo] systems with well- 
qualified teachers, these scholarships are going to be concentrated 
in certain areas—maybe in your area. 
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Mr. Freiincuuysen. Well, I would have no objection to that, to 
tell you the truth. 

r. Perkins. And what suggestions does the gentleman from New 
Jersey care to offer the committee in the way that we may scatter 
these scholarships throughout the Nation ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Well, we have specific ways in which we 
could do it. We would allocate them on the basis of the school- -age 
population, so Kentucky would get its fair share, purely on a num- 
bers basis, not on whether the talent was there or not. It is conceiy- 
able that, if the schools are so poor in Kentucky, if they were in 
nationwide competition, they might not get anything. 

I know nothing about the schools of the State of Kentucky. But 
I would hope we do not have to solve whether or not Kentucky can 
provide adequate teachers’ salaries in order to do something about 
the present inadequacies of our present educational system nationally, 
If we do, I am quite sure we are not going to get any legislation at all. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, the only difference in our views—we have argued 
it out heretofore—I have argued for educational programs on the basis 
of need. And, toa certain extent, the gentleman from New Jersey has 
gone along with that theory here in the committee, and that is what 
Dr. Martin is talking about. It all gets back to that. 

Mr. Exurorr. Allright. Proceed, Dr. Martin. 

Mr. Marttn. I havea further statement to make. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Martin, could I interrupt here? I am sorry 
that I have an appointment at the radio studio, but I just want to 
express our own appreciation for your statement here today before I 
leave. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, sir. About the first time I realized that 
we are in what appears to be a serious recession in this Nation is the 
time I appeared before this committee on the Ist day of February. Up 
to that time there had not been too much talk. But since then we have 
seen, from day to day, and we have seen increasing concern about the 
type of recession that we now find ourselves in in this Nation. 

I am advised there are more than 5 million people reported as unem- 
ployed. I was told yesterday by our department of economic security 
that there are 55,000 in the State of Kentucky who are drawing unem- 
ployment insurance, and perhaps there are that many more that, of 
course, are not drawing unemployment insurance, that are idle in the 
State of Kentucky. Now, of the ones who are drawing unemployment 
insurance, that means an increase of 9,000 in a 30-day period, in Feb- 
ruary over January. 

I have also seen where there has been talk of building post offices 
and a great many things, and the chamber of commerce at home is very 
concerned about a new post office. And that, if there has been a time 
when the Congress could give attention as a measure, as an emergency 
measure, if you please, to give employment to American citizens, and 
at the same time provide much-needed facilities for housing the school- 
children of this Nation, it seems that it is now. 

And I strongly urge this committee to give attention to a school- 
construction bill, if not for the educational improvement of our boys 
and girls, if not ‘for meeting the educational problem which exists mn 
this Nation, then, as a practical matter, of meeting the business reces- 
sion which seems to exist from one end of the Nation to the other at 
this time. 
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In closing, I would like to make one statement. As I said before, 
this whole notion apparently came about because we in America found 
ourselves one day not first in the matter of launching a satellite, but 
second, or rather, third in the launching of one, and we wondered how 
it came about. And the people looked about to see how it could have 
happened, and one group seid this is what happened, and another group 
said that is what happened. And then, as is so often the case, the 
American public-school system became the scapegoat, and immediately 
everyone started saying, “There is something wrong with the Amer- 
jean public-school system that caused us to fall behind in the flight 
into outer space, the launching of satellites, and the ushering in of 
the space age.” And they started saying these things are inadequate— 
about American education. And they started saying the same things 
that we have been saying for 20 years, but no one paid any attention 
to us. But, suddenly, coming from the mouth of a scientist or a 
businessman or a politician, it becomes important. 

Of course, I think by and large across this Nation the school people 
have accepted this as a great opportunity, because they had hoped, 
while people would still listen—and time is rapidly running out on 
it, because the big splurge that came as a result of the launching of 
the sputnik has already appeared to have spent itself when you go out 
in the local communities. They are no longer upset about it. They 
no longer discuss it. 

We had hoped that while we had that opportunity, that we could 
point out these problems that we are faced with in education. 

The proposals made by the President—certainly the proposals as 
enlarged in your bill, Mr. Chairman, would do much to improve and 
stimulate education. Any notion that it is going to improve or stim- 
ulate it so that tomorrow we are going to have a vastly different edu- 
cational program than what we have today of course is a mistaken idea. 
And the product of that improved system we must wait 20 years for, 
because that, of course, is when those young men will come into pro- 
duction and make their mark in the world of science and engineering 
and all those fields. 

Ending as I began, I sincerely and respectfully ask you, however, 
rather than looking at these symptoms, rather than attempting to 
solve the basic problem by just looking at a few fields, such as science 
and mathematics and ignoring the other fields, rather that you look 
at the basic problems of American education and do something about 
them. 

We need scientists, we need mathematicians. But we need doctors, 
we need poets, we need preachers, we need all the people that go into 
the improvement of American life. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, now, Doctor, we have had some information, 
and I have read some things that indicate that there is not nearly 
as great a shortage of history teachers, for instance, as there is of 
physics teachers. There is not as great a shortage of government 
teachers, perhaps, as there is of modern foreign language teachers. 

I don’t know how valid the figures are that I have seen in that 
connection. I don’t have any way of checking them. But I have 
the general feeling, based upon my observation, that we have a pretty 
serious shortage now of scientists, and that actually, instead of getting 
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ourselves out of balance by giving scientific training a priority now, 
what we will be doing is ‘bringing more into balance the supply of 
scientists as against the other fields. 

I realize that is a controversial subject, but I did want to give you 
the benefit of the little observation that I have had. 

I think the imbalance today is in favor of scientists based upon tha 
information I have been able to get. 

Mr. Martin. I doubt, however, Mr. Chairman, if that imbalance js 
as great as it has been pictured. And I think that when you begin 
to—if you are thinking about giving to the teacher, one group "of 
teachers, a salary supplement that is going to be denied to the others, 
there are psychological problems involved there that are of very 
great moment to education. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Well, I agree with you insofar as teachers’ salaries 
are concerned. But Iam thinking of thisthing. You say in Kentucky 
one-third of your science teachers have had less than a minor in college 
sciences. I doubt if you would find that with your history teachers, 
your Enelish teachers. Maybe you quoted us figures. But there are 
certainly subjects within your school system where you won’t find one- 
third of your teachers having less than a minor in college in the 
subject they are attempting to teach. 

Mr. Martin. As soon as we have that information, I will provide 
you with it. 

Mrs. Green. I have one question. When you speak of imbalance, 
do vou think that if the schools paid a salary that would compete 
with private industry that we might suddenly find we have as many 
science teachers as we have history teachers? 

Mr. Marttn. I suspect that you would. But I am also concerned 
about what you would do to that history teacher when you immedi- 
ately say that it is important that we have teachers here, and we are 
going to pay you enough to get you. 

Mrs. Green. You misunderstand. I would oppose—I don’t think 
you pay teachers more because they are in a field. But I say raise the 
level of all of them. If we paid salaries that would compete with 
private industry. And you spoke very well, I thought, a few minutes 
ago—I heard the first of your testimony and then the last and missed 
the middle part—but you spoke of the fact that we could not solve 
the problems in the next 3 or 4 years, which I think is overlooked 
pretty much right now in the hysteria we have had over sputnik. 

But I have had the feeling that we have a great many scientists and 
engineers that might be better utilized than at the present time. I 
don’t know whether hoarding is the right word, but I have had differ- 
ent people in industry tell me that they keep a certain percentage above 
what they need, so that in case of an emergence y they will have them 
there. They don’t want to let them go. 

Do you have any information on that? 

Mr. Martin. No; I do not have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Perxrns. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, except I am very 
much in accord with Dr. Martin’s testimony. I feel that he is one of 
the outstanding educators of the whole country. IT know he is doing 
an excellent job in Kentucky, and he believes that we should attack 
the basic problems first. And T am thoroughly in agreement with his 
views along that line. 
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I know that this committee is going to have much difficulty in trying 
to work out a bill, but if we fail to bring out a school-construction 
pill—unless we get more support than we now have, we will not bing 
out any school- constr uction bill. 

Of course, I feel, Dr. Martin, that the committee will approach this 
scholarship program from a general viewpoint, as you have presented 
it to the committee. And if the area is narrowed down to science 
alone, perhaps it will bring about some stimulation in that particular 
field. 
I feel that your viewpoint has been excellently presented, and I am 
hopeful that the committee will go along with your recommendations. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. Exssorr. The lady from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. I do have one other question. [f you have any answer 
to it, I would like toknow. Two things have bothered me in the teach- 
ing field. One, that we do not identify the career teacher at an early 
time, the person that really intends to stay in the teaching business 
and make it a profession and award that teacher to the point where 
they willstay. Do you have any-—— 

Mr. Martin. I am afraid I do not have. 

Mrs. Green. Do you support across-the-board increases for all teach- 
ers regardless of their ability ? 

Mr. Martyn. I certainly would favor a payment to teachers on the 
basis of merit if someone in his wisdom was able to devise a scheme 
whereby you could determine the merit of teachers. Certainly we do 
that in our own State within districts, that they have the right to do 
that. And to some extent they do that. However, I am afraid that 
the extra increments sometimes are not given on the basis of merit, 
but they are given on the basis of, well, popular demand for special 
types of services. 

Mrs: Green. Or, I might add, sex? 

Mr. Martin. Perhaps sex, on occasion. And with some justification 
on the basis of sex if the father happens to be the head of a family, 
because of the additional responsibility that he may have, because we 
have not done enough of that. We have driven from the profession 
most of the married men because they cannot afford to support a family 
at the salary paid teachers. And that has been a detriment to edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Green. Are you saying that you would pay men more than 
women—a teacher of the same ability and background and doing the 
same job? 

Mr. Martin. I am not saying that at all. I am not saying that. 
On the other hand, I am not saying that we must forever give to every 
teacher the same type of salary increment. I am just recognizing a 
problem. Just as we have not found a way to pay for merit for the 
excellent teacher, we have not found a way yet to keep the science 
teacher or the man in the profession and all of education has been 
hurt by it. 

T don’t have the answers. 

Mrs. GreEN. Do you think the answer is, as we do it in other parts 
of our economy, to raise all salaries for the women and the men ? 
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Mr. Martin. That may be the answer. We never have tried that 
9 yet. Maybe that would solve it. 

Mrs. Green. I feel called upon to defend my sex in that. The 
other question I have is that in the teaching business—and I think this 
drives out both men and women—there is no way to be promoted except 
to leave the classroom and go into the supervisory field or the admip- 
istration field. 

Can’t the teaching profession, the education field itself, solve this! 
As I have pointed out before, the doctor, the surgeon who is particu- 
larly skilled is the one who performs the operation, is close to the 
patient. He doesn’t go out away from the patient. And this is true 
in the legal profession. But in education and social work, as soon 
as the person has proven his ability, then we promote them and take 
them out of the classroom, away from the youngsters, who desperately 
need this qualified and capable teacher, and put them in an office. 

Mr. Martin. I suspect that that problem is concerned with the 
problem of who is the employer. The doctor becomes a surgeon be- 
cause of the nature of who rewards him for his services. He special- 
izes where he is. Because we teachers work for the public, other con- 
siderations get into it. 

That makes it much more difficult to be solved than it is to be solved 
in the case of an individual attorney or an individual doctor. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Before Dr. Martin leaves, I just want to say 
{ think all the members of the committee have been extremely inter- 
ested in your testimony and grateful to you for coming here to discuss 
the problems with us. 

i am somewhat puzzled by your final references to the effect and 
meaning of the Soviet satellite. You suggested that people generally 
were already relaxing, that the hysteria, as Mr. Perkins called it, was 
subsiding, and back home there was not much interest. Of course, 
that is the excuse that a lot of my conservative friends are using to 
say that the Federal Government does not need to inject itself into 
a lot of Federal programs to improve the educational system of the 
country. So in a sense you are taking a strongly conservative posi- 
tion if you say the satellite has not deser vedly caused us to take a look 
at what the Federal responsibility is. 

And I gathered you certainly are not going so far as to say there 
is not a Federal responsibility as a result of the 1 launching of the 
satellite. 

Mr. Martin. I think the Federal responsibility has been there all 
the while. I do not think it came about as the result of the satellite. 
I don’t think it ought to be solved only in reference to the satellite, 
because to do so will be a temporary program. It will be a program 
that will not go to the basic solution. Maybe not a temporary pro- 
gram, but will be at least thought of originally in terms of it being 
a temporary program. I don’t believe we are going to solve it that 


wa 

Cietaiiily the space age, the ushering in of the space age, has changed 
a great many things. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Yes, but what worries me—and again maybe 
I am speaking too strongly as a Republican and I may “antagonize 
you by doing it. You don’t think Washington is going to solve all 
these problems unless there is at least as much offo rt or perhaps a 
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d deal more effort at the local and State levels. You have come 
oe today and said in effect—as I understand your main arguments 
there are nowhere enough teachers or classrooms in the State “Be- 
cause we are too poor to provide them, and therefore we need your 
help.” But if we do put first things first, it seems to me we have to 
have a revival of interest at the local and State level and see that more 
of the resources in the State, the citizens’ wealth, is put to use in the 
State, and not turned to us and say “We have to borrow from other 
States to solve our problems.” 

Again, I don’t know enough about the financial conditions in Ken- 
tucky, but I would hope you are able to do more and there has been 
some change in the people back home with respect to the curriculum, 
with respect to the necessity for increasing teachers’ salaries, and the 
willingness to sacrifice in order to increase them, and perhaps the 
necessity for improving the classroom facilities. 

In a sense, the facilities can be inadequate and you can still produce 
well-educated children. I mean you can argue that that is less im- 
portant than adequate teachers. If you can ‘stimulate the child with 
adequate teachers, you may not need superior classrooms. 

But I would hope that you are not looking entirely to Washington 
to solve your problem. Because I think no ymatter how ardently we 
might want as broad a program as you suggest, that we are not likely 
to get it unless there is some real cooperation and real effort made at 
the local and State levels. 

Mr. Martin. I would like to say this: If I left the impression 
that we were not doing anything or were not attempting to do any- 
thing, then I left a false i impression. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I am sure that is not whi at you meant to say. 

Mr. Martin. We believe that during the last 2 years we have made 
as much or more progress than we have made in education in any 
comparable period in our history in Kentucky. 

In September, before sputnik, the State board of education, meet- 
ing with me, decided that we wanted to take a look at the standards 
for our high schools, and also to look very carefully at the program of 
studies from grades 1 through 12. And they authorized the appoint- 
ment of committees. And we have committees of distinguished lay 
and professional citizens in Kentucky who are giving attention to 
that. So we certainly are going ahead. 

We have in Kentucky, during the last 2 years, built more class- 
rooms, perhaps, than we built in any 10 years over the period. And 
our school districts have responded by additional tax levies and that 
type of thing. But as you have seen across the country, as the econ- 
omy has tightened there is more and more reluctance on the part. of 
local citizens to vote the additional taxes that are needed. 

Basically, you also have the problem of the unequal distribution 
of wealth and children in this Nation, and we just might as well face 
it. 

There is also the situation—and I am not going into that to any 
great extent—two of the chief products of Kentucky are tobacco and 
whisky, and the Federal Government has preempted taxation in those 
fields in a large measure. Whisky is taxed $10.50 a gallon by the 
Congress, and “of course if we had 50 cents of that $10.50 to apply 
toward the improvement of our educational program, the amount of 
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improvement would be a tremendous thing. It would be some $25 
million or $30 million more than we could do. 

But those are some of the problems that are involved. 

Understand, I know that the taxpayer in Kentucky does not pay the 
tax. But by preempting the tax source in those fields, you make it 
more difficult for us to finance our own institutions. And that, of 
course, is the situation also in tobacco. 

Those are some of the problems we are faced with. And as lot 
as we have this great disparity of wealth that we have in this Nation, 
and as long as this Nation depends to the extent that it does upon 
enlightened citizenry in this Nation, then I think the Federal Goy- 
ernment has a responsibility, even though they are very belatedly 
accepting it here, and of course only under the great drive of sputnik, 

I never hear sputnik mentioned by the citizens generally again, 
I mean the first flush is gone. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. My only point was that the launching of sput- 
nik is not going to cause Kentucky to relax and say the F ederal Gov- 
ernment is going to take care of it. If that is the case I am sure that 
is not what you implied or said. 

Mr. Martin. I have not implied that. 

Mr. Frevinauuysen. The citizens of the so-called wealthier States 
are hard pressed by continuing demands for additional expenditures 
and we are sure we will run into trouble right away. I hope you will 
agree with them that it will only be successful if you continue to make 
at least as much effort and probably more effort at all levels because of 
the various problems affecting the country as a whole. 

Mr. Marri. I believe that we must make substantially greater 
efforts at every level for the solution of the problem. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness this afternoon is Mr. J. Marvin 
Dodson of the Kentucky Education Association. 

You may proceed in any manner you desire. 


STATEMENT OF J. MARVIN DODSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Dopson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

Dr. Marrin, through the questions that have been asked, has al- 
ready brought out some points that I had planned bringing out. So 
with your permission, rather than go through this in detail, I have 
3 or 4 points I would like to bring out and then if you have any ques- 
tions about any of it later, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Before you begin, will you give us a little of your 
background ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. I am at present executive secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association which is an association of about 24,000 
schoolteachers in our State. 

IT have been a classroom teacher. I have been a high school princi- 
pal, a county superintendent, a city superintendent. ‘T was in the De- 
partment of Education, before going with the Kentucky Education 
Association. 
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I have been with KEA about 8 years. 

I would like to take a few minutes to discuss, even though it has 
been dealt on pretty much at length, the teacher situation in our 
State. 

It seems to me to be important, if we are going to improve the 
schools in our country that we give some thought, at least, to the 
quality of the instruction that goes on in the classroom. 

In Kentucky we have approximately 24,000 teachers. Of this 
number about 3,000 are teaching on what we call permits and that was 
brought out here a while ago as to what a permit is. Many of the 
teachers whe ave teaching on the permits have only 6 or 8 or 10 col- 
lege hours. I do nah mean to be critical of these teachers. They are 
doing the very best they can. And some of them are doing a right 
good job. 

gut we are losing some of the best -qualified teachers in our State, 
also; many of them go into industry or business and some go into 
other States where the salaries , of course, are better. 

Approximately, 1,800 teachers leave the profession annually on a 
permanent basis. We know this because they withdraw their retire- 
ment funds and quit. 

Approximately 1,000 additional teachers are needed each year to 
take care of increased enrollments. 

Now if we could fill the 1,000 new positions, each year, with certified 
teachers and could replace the 1,800 who leave permanently each 
year, and then replace the 3,000 who are now teaching on a permit, 
we would need 5,800 additional teachers out of the 24,000. And this 
still does not take into account those who quit for 1 year and then 
come back a year or two later. 

There are about 1,000 others who come in 1 year and go on the 
next. And of course, who have not withdrawn their funds from the 
teachers’ retirement system. 

The teacher situation in Kentucky is unstable. The turnover is 
terrific. The average salary paid membe ‘rs of the instructional staff, 
that is, teac hers, pr incipals, and supervisors, all totaled up, and aver- 
age, is about $3,225. 

It is obvious that a male teacher with a family can hardly eke out 
an existence on a salary no greater than this. 

Most of our men who teach find other employment to supplement 
their teaching salaries. However, many of them finally get discour- 
aged and go into industry where the remuneration is muc h more lucra- 
tive. Even our best and most qualified teachers cannot do the job 
they could do if it were not necessary for them to do other things in 
addition to teaching school. The quality of instruction that goes on 
in the schoolroom suffers as a result of this. 

All of us are hearing—it has been brought out in this hearing of 
course, and reading a lot about the system ‘of education in the Soviet 
Union, but I hope, as Dr. Martin has indicated, that we do not let 
the scare over the apparent advances which the Russians have made 
in education cause us to place more emphasis on one phase of our edu- 
cational program to the extent that other phases of it suffer of are 
neglected. 

A good scientist and a good mathematician must have a good edu- 
cational background all the way through school. We now know that 
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science, for instance, can be taught effectively in the elementary 
grades. 

Our schools do have a deep responsibility in the field of science, but 
they, also, have a sacred duty to discover and develop the talents of 
every child, rich or poor, with high or low abilities. They have the 
miraculous task of developing into American citizens the children of 
more than 100 nationality lactis, 

To do this they must nurture our culture, the arts, the liberal arts, 
the language, and the deep significance of our history. 

To maintain our very life we need the most able people we can 
secure to be sure in science and mathematics, but we, also, need them 
in government, and in education and in medicine, industry, and go 
on. We do not force people into careers, but allow them to choose 
where they can best serve humanity. Therefore, it is highly essen- 
tial that our schools be strengthened in all phases of the education 
program in order that all youth may become aware of its maximum 
strength and potentialities. 

As a concluding paragraph I would like to say it is my hope that 
the Congress will give due consideration to the improving of the 
teacher salaries, of those who are responsible for the quality of in- 
struction, that goes on in the classroom. 

It is my further hope, as has already been said by Dr. Martin, that 
we do something in the way of school building construction. In our 
State many school buildings are outmoded, unsafe, and overcrowded. 
These conditions are disillusioning to the pupil and discouraging to 
the ‘eacher. 

Mr. Chairman, very briefly that is my statement. I desire to an- 
swer or attempt to answer any questions that anyone might have. 

(Mr. Dodson’s prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN Dopson, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


I am J. Marvin Dodson, executive secretary, Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Ky. 

I would like to take a few minutes to discuss the teacher situation in our 
State. It seems to me to be important, if we are going to improve the schools 
in our country, to give some thought to the quality of instruction that goes on in 
the classroom, not only in the secondary schools but in the elementary schools, A 
high-school pupil has no chance of developing to his maximum potential if his 
background and experience in the elementary grades have been poor and lim 
ited. In our State, many boys and girls with ability become discouraged and 
drop out of school before reaching high school. Of course. a number of factors 
enter into this. However, the improvement of the actual teaching that goes on 
in the classroom will reduce materially the number of dropouts in the elementary 
grades. 

Schools are operated for one purpose only—that of educating our youth. 
Only when we begin to attract the most capable young men and women into our 
classrooms will the boys and girls of America get the educational opportunities 
that are justly their due, 

In Kentucky, we have approximately 24,000 teachers. Of this number, about 
3,000 are teaching on what we call permits. A permit is a license to teach school 
granted to an individual by the State board of education, but to person who is 
not qualified to meet the requirements for a regular and valid certificate. Many 
of the teachers who are teaching on a permit have only 6, 8, or 10 hours of col- 
lege. To be sure, no criticism is meant of the teachers who are teaching on 
permits. Many of them have done good jobs or at least the best they could 
under very adverse conditions. 

We are losing some of the best qualified teachers in our State. Many of them 
go into industry or business and some go to other States where the salaries are 
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petter. Approximately 1,800 teachers leave the profession annually on a per- 
manent basis. We know this because they withdraw their retirement funds 
and quit. Approximately 1,000 additional teachers are needed each year to 
take care of increased enrollments. If we could fill the 1,000 new positions each 
year with certified teachers, and could replace the 1,800 who leave permaneiitly 
each year, and replace the 3,000 who are teaching on a permit, we would need 
5,800 additional teachers. This still does not take into account those who quit 
for 1 year and come back the next year. There are about 1,000 others who come 
in one year and go out the next who have not withdrawn their funds from the 
teachers’ retirement system. 

The teacher situation in Kentucky is unstable. The turnover is terrific. The 
average salary paid members of the instructional staff—that is teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors—in Kentucky's public schools in 1957-58 is $3,225. It 
is obvious that a male teacher with a family can hardly eke out an existence on 

a salary no greater than this. Most of our men who teach find other employ- 
Seint to supplement their teaching salaries. However, many of them finally 
get discouraged and go into industry where the remuneration is much more 
lucrative. Even our best and most qualified teachers cannot do the job they 
could do if it were not necessary for them to do other things in addition to 
teaching school. The quality of instruction that goes on in the classroom suffers 
as a result of this. 

All of us are hearing and reading a lot about the system of education in the 
Soviet Union today. One is constantly hearing comparisons made of our own 
educational system with that of Russia. I am sure that the system of education 
in Russia is serving its purposes well, but we are not educating our young 
people for the same kind of life the Russians lead. 

I hope that we do not let the scare over the apparent advances which the Rus- 
sians have made in education cause us to place more emphasis on one phase 
of our educational program to the extent that other phases are neglected. A good 
scientist and a good mathematician must have a good educational background all 
the way through school. We know how that science, for instance, can be taught 
effectively in the elementary grades. I would like to offer a plea that very strong 
consideration be given to strengthening the educational program from grades 1] 
through 12, not only in science and math but in the other subjects as well. Our 
schools do have a deep responsibility in the field of science, but they also have 
a sacred duty to discover and develop the talents of every child, rich or poor, 
with high or low abilities. They have the miraculous task of developing into 
American citizens the children of more than 100 nationality backgrounds. To do 
this they must always nuture our culture, the arts, the liberal arts, the languages, 
and the deep significance of our history. 

To maintain our very life we need the most able people we can secure in science 
and mathematics, to be sure, but we also need them in government, the perpetu- 
ation of moral and spiritual values, in education, medicine, industry, business, 
agriculture, transportation, in art and culture, and in all walks of life. As op- 
posed to Russia, we have a deep respect for the individual and the personality of 
man. We do not force people into careers but allow them to choose where they 
can best serve humanity. Therefore, it is highly essential that our schools be 
strengthened in all phases of the educational program in order that all youth 
may become aware of its maximum strength and potentialities. 

It is my hope that the Congress will give due consideration to improving the 
remuneration of those who are responsible for the quality of instruction that 
goes on in the classroom. It is my further hope that something will be done in 
the way of school building construction. In our State, many school buildings 
are outmoded, unsafe, and overcrowded. These conditions are disillusioning 
to the pupil and discouraging to the teacher. 


Mr. Extiorr. As you made your statement, I was thinking about the 
fact that there is pending now before this committee—not before this 
subcommittee, but before the general Committee on Education and 
Labor—bills such as the administration bill. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Exatorr. And the bill which I introduced and which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. Perkins, introduced, and I think, perhaps, 
some other members of this subcommittee, dealing with scholarships 
and loans and equipment and that approach to edneation, and then 
98049—H8&—pt. 2————41 
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there are pending before the general committee bills designed to pro- 

vide aid to the States, grants to the States for school construction, in 
And there is another classification of bills that is designed to provide pe 
aid to the States for schoolteachers’ salaries, and in combination with 
grants for schoolchildren. 


I believe I might say to the gentleman from Kentucky here that you er 
are the sponsor of all three classifications of those bills, are you not, lo 
Mr. Perkins? I think I noticed you introduced a few days ago bills 
for all three purposes? If a choice had to be made, I take it, that you T! 
would favor those bills providing for school construction, or would in- th 
clude teachers’ salaries—would that be your first ? qu 
Mr. Dopson. That would be my first thought—bills that would pro- ye 
vide for improvement in some way or other of teachers’ salaries: plus in 
school construction. in 
Mr. Extiorr. But you do feel, or did I gather from your statement tic 
that you do feel that the field that this subcommittee is operating in sil 
is a legitimate and needed operation at the present time? 
Mr. Dopson. Yes. ge 
Mr. Exuiorr. You favor the scholarship idea and the stimulation of he 
scholarships and even, would say, to the extent of giving some prior- m 
ity to the sciences ¢ be 
Mr. Dopnson. Well, of course, my first choice would be, as I men- te 
tioned a minute ago, the school construction, and doing something for su 
all of the teachers in the United States. sc 
As a practical matter that may not be possible. I do not know, of sa 
course, I think the scholarship program, if that is the next best thing he 
we can do, is, certainly, better than nothing? pl 
Mr. Frevineuvuysen. If you have to choose between more adequate t 
ii teachers or more adequate rooms, which would you choose? tu 
i Mr. Dopson. I would take more teachers. ar 
| Mr. Fretincuuysen. If you had to choose between the two? ty 
ih Mr. Dopson. More adequate teacher salaries or added schoolrooms? in 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. m 
He Mr. Dopson. Well, that would be a hard decision to make. ay 
Hf Mr. Frevincuuysen. We have a lot of hard decisions to make. th 
i Mr. Dopson. I am sure of that. In our State we are short on class- al 
ay rooms, to be sure. We need classrooms. You, certainly, cannot do M 
1 much in the way of an adequate program without enough classrooms sO 
ati to have a pupil-teacher ratio that is at least reasonable. m 
Wi Mr. FrevincHuysen. You cannot do much without good teachers. ve 
Hy Mr. Dopson. I agree it would be a hard decision to make. Some- st 
Bt times, however, we have been, as you know, favoring school con- 
at struction measures because we thought that was the best and most 
i practical thing at the time to do. , sir Sa 
; . Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. F or the F ederal Government to do, it is the re 
Ht easiest way in which the Federal Government could help. hs 
ct Mr. Dopson. Right, that is right. In other words, over a period 
i of years we have felt that probably that would be the least contro- La 
Ht versial at the Federal level. ne 
i Mr, Fre.tincuuysen. Still we tried to get a bill through—lI always be 
} thought so, too, until we think to get it through. th 
i) Mr. Dopson. Yes. th 
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Mr. Frevincnuysen. I didn’t mean to interrupt. You suggested 
in your testimony that the quality of instruction is of great im- 

rtance. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am wondering how does the Federal Gov- 
ernment concern itself with the quality, or do you put that at the 
jocal or State responsibility level ? 

Mr. Dopson. I think it is the responsibility of maybe all three. 
The Federal Government once it recognizes that there is a need for 
the improvement of teacher salaries will in the end improve the 
quality of instruction that goes on in the classroom, because when 
rou have, as we have today, | teaching school, right at this very hour 
in Kentucky, 3,000 teachers who are just barely out of high school, 
in a little 1-room school that is overcrowded, the quality of instruc- 
tion ¢ pe be much. The teacher may be just as conscientious and 
sincere, and the probabilities are that she is. 

a, Wanahene YSEN. You mean to try to force us to accept the 
general principle of subsidizing all teachers’ salaries? If we could 
hook it up to the national interest that it requires more physics and 
more math and more science teachers, because of the fix we are in, 
because it is a technological age, and in order to keep up in this con- 
test with the Soviet Union, we must have something there. I am 
sure in your own State you have more serious problems teaching 
science and math? I would assume that your State would have the 
same experience as we are having nationwide. And if we could some- 
how develop on that base, I think we would have a more practical 
program, and the same thing applies to the possibility of the Federal 
Government encouraging on the part of our young people the oppor- 
tunity of a scientific career and by that token, with good teachers 
and developing an appreciation of the value and the interest of that 
type of career, do a lot more than is presently being done. It isn’t 
in derogation of what is being done in the history or English depart- 
ments that the Federal Government is expressing an interest by schol- 
arships or by letting = teachers go to summer schools to improve 
their educational field. I do not think you have to say that it is an 
all proposition. I would hope that both the administration bill and 
Mr. Elliott’s bill recognize that there is a more serious problem in 
some areas than there is in others and that the Federal Government 
might go into those areas rather than across the board. The more 
you say, “I want my teachers’ salaries increased and more school con- 
struction,” the more likely you are to get nothing, I am afraid. 

Mr. Dopnson. That may be true. 

Mr. Perkins. Suppose we just stopped and subsidized teachers’ 
salaries in the field of science and go no further. The question then 
remains what are we doing to education in general? What would 
happen there ? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, that is the point I started to make. I think all 
of us are aware there is a need, and an immediate need maybe in some 
areas we have been talking about, but I do not hope we will go over- 
board and stress those to the extent that we let all of the other phases 
that we have in our student program which we thought all through 
the years important, such as the result of our immediate interest in 
something that is right before us. 
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Mr. Frevinenuysen. If the Federal Government takes an area in 
some area, the local citizens will not say that the others are not im- 
portant. It may deemphasize some. I do not know that the country 
would be the loser in that. 

Mr. Dopson. A youngster to take advantage of a scholarship must 
have a good background, don’t you think, in more than just he should 
have— 

Mr. Fretrncuouysen. Of course, no one is arguing you have to have 
an either all—that you do not need to know which is a noun and which 
is a verb of course, you have to know the groundwork. You have to 
have the groundwork in a lot of things. To be a well-educated citi- 
zen, and a scientist needs a rounded education. I am not arguing 
against the rounded education. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. I think you have well presenied the problem. And 
I have observed all through my life, ever since I was a rural school- 
teacher back in 1931 and 1932 and 1933, that the quality of teachers, 
especially, is perhaps our biggest problem. It is a job for every body. 
I do not know whether we need to improve the curriculum. That is, 
undoubtedly, true. But somebody has got to do something about the 
quality of instruction. And we have got to do more about it than 
we are doing at the present time. That is the thing that rolls around 
in my mind all of the time. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. The only question is: Who is “we”? If we 
are spending 16—and maybe we are spending $30 billion in 
education, to what extent is “we” the Federal Government? I am 
not sure that it is not, perhaps, some of the States should be doing 
more. It is only $3,200 a year for the average. There must be 
enough wealth to do more, if they wanted to. 

Mr. Perkins. The gentleman from New Jersey very well knows my 
views. He and I have discussed this problem at length. But it is the 
duty of the Federal Government to assist in a problem of this kind; 
to give some assistance where the national welfare of our citizens is 
concerned, and especially, to bring about some equality in education 
opportunities. Kentucky is spending more of its per capita income 
a than the State of New Jersey. Our efforts are greater, despite 
sputnik. 

Perhaps we can make a greater effort. And I will agree with you 
on that, but here we have the problem, and, in the meantime, the gen- 
eration is just eroding away and not getting the benefit of the type 
of teaching necessary, and facilities in the schoolroom that these 
should have. 

I reiterate again that it is our duty to enter the field and not to pro- 
vide curriculum or let the qualifications interfere with the States in 
the school systems, but to provide some money that will pay those 
teachers, give those teachers a salary that will be attractive and that 
will cause those teachers to remain on the job. That is the basic 
problem at the roots. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. Let us hypothesize—let us grant that we 
agree, in order to get adequate teaching in Kentuc ‘ky, you have to 
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double the salary, and the Federal Government must do it. 

Mr. Perkins. Not alone; no. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. That is one of the things. That will en- 
courage a lot of able people who presently do not stay in or do not 
seem to consider it, and that the money can only come from the Fed- 
eral Government. Let us assume that, I say. If we should do that, 
do you not think it is almost inevitable that we are going to be a lot 
more interested in the quality of the Kentucky teachers than we would 
be if we do not provide any of this? It is all right to say, “Let us 
keep the Federal Government out of what the curriculum is,” and how 
we determine whether the teachers are qualified or not. We are put- 
ting up 50 percent of the money, and it will have to be a more direct 
responsibility to see that you are doing a reasonable job with my tax- 
payers’ money than I would if I was not providing a thing. That, 
I think, is the crux of it. How vigorously you go in, and on what 
basis, to solve those problems. 

As you say, I am participation by the Federal Government. I 
would be inclined to be somewhat less vigorous, perhaps, than the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins. You and I both are against Federal control. We 
have Federal cotnrol where they have been operating 50 years. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We have never put up a program where we 
put up half of the money for teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Perkins. We have had programs where the Federal Govern- 
ment has been in the public-school system. So, we are not going to 
get anywhere discussing that. 

Mr. Exxtorr. I want, before we close, to commend both of these 
gentlemen for their great interest in the school system of America. 
[ have had the privilege of working with them through the years 
on this committee. And T will say to Mr. Dodson what I am sure 
he already knows; that the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Perkins, 
that today there is no one more interested in matters of school edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Dopson. We are aware of that. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. At the same time, the gentleman from New Jersey 
has been most. interested in educational legislation before this com- 
mittee in the years he has been here. 

Mr. Perkins. Wholeheartedly supported such a bill last year. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. Might even do it again. 

Mr. Exzaorr. And I want to thank Dr. Dodson, and Dr. Robert 
Martin, for the very fine, thought-provoking testimony they have 
brought us. 

Mr. Dopson. I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness this afternoon is Mr. Charles Dewey, 
president of the Washington Hospital Center, a former Member of 
Congress from the State of Illinois. We are happy to have you here, 
Mr. Dewey, and I note we have a statement from you. We will be 
happy to hear you. You may proceed in any manner that you desire. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES S. DEWEY, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, WASHINGTON HOSPITAL CENTER, ACCOMPANIED By 
KATHERINE KNAUFF, DIRECTOR OF NURSING SERVICE, WASH. 
INGTON HOSPITAL CENTER 


Mr. Dewey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I will be 
as brief as possible and in order to hold the remarks to the minimum, 
I have printed them and shall now read them. (Reading: | 


My name is Charies 8. Dewey. I am presently president of the board of 
trustees of the Washington Hospital Center, which operates a school of nursing, 

The purpose of my appearance is to request that accredited schools of nursing, 
operated by hospitals, be covered under H. R. 10881, Title IV: Work Study 
Program, as institutions of higher education. (The school accreditation is 
given by the National Nursing Accrediting Service.) 

I base my request upon the following points: 

(a) Of the total of 1,125 nursing schools, only 274 schools, at the present 
time, are fully accredited by the National Nursing Accrediting Service. These 
274 schools have an enrollment of 44,673 students. 

(b) To be accepted as a student nurse, the applicant must have been grad- 
uated from high school and have had 2 years’ study in the sciences and 2 years’ 
study in mathematics. 

The declared purpose of H. R. 10381 is to strengthen the national defense 
through programs designed to stimulate development of and increase the number 
of students in science, etc. At the present time there is an estimated shortage 
of 50,000 trained nurses in the United States and it is expected that, with growth 
of population and advancement in medical science, this shortage will increase 
to 170,000 by 1970. 

The full course to become eligible to take the States’ licensing examinations, 
requires 3 years. After that period, nurses are designated as graduate, regis- 
tered nurses. In many cases, the instructors for schools of nursing are graduates 
of hospital-supported schools who have furthered their education. Those not 
completing the full 3 year course may find employment in hospitals or amid the 
general public as “practical nurses” and “nurses’ aides.” 

The expense of educating a nurse in a hospital-supported school of nursing 
is borne by the sick, a portion of the hospital bill covering this expense; the 
expense bears heavily upon the hospital having a school of nursing, and for 
this reason many such schools have been closed. 

The average cost of educating a nurse is $1,080 per year (by the figures of 
the Washington Hospital Center of which I am president), or about $3,240 for 
the full course. The student nurse pays a tuition fee of about $135 a year and 
follows a work-study program in the Washington Hospital Center in caring 
for the sick as her experience justifies. This pattern is typical of all schools 
of nursing supported by hospitals. In lieu of salary for her services, she is 
provided, free of cost, lodging, food, uniforms, laundry service, recreation 
facilities, and often affiliation with a college for supplementary course, for which 
she receives college credits. 

There are, as far as I know, no schools of nursing maintained by the Federal 
Government. As to the Garfield Memoriai Hospital School of Nursing, which 
was established in 1889 and has been consolidated with the Washington Hospital 
Center, a recent questionnaire developed that 16.6 percent of our graduates 
are in Government service. In other words, the sick people in the hospital help 
pay for nursing education as part of their hospital bills and then almost one- 
fifth are then employed by Government departments. 

Title IV of H. R. 10381 provides for a work-study program to institutions of 
higher education which carry out work-study programs according to the re- 
quirements of the Commissioner. 

(a) My contention is that an accredited school of nursing operated by a hos- 
pital, due to the scholastic requirements, is an institution of higher education. 

(b) The students follow a work-study program in connection with nursing 
education coordinated with the operations of the hospital. 

(c) The nature of the employment is to gain practical experience in line with 
their studies. One learns by doing. 

(7) The entrance examination for a student nurse emphasizes an aptitude for 
a special interest in the science and technique of the care of the sick. 
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(e) In lieu of a straight salary or payment for services, the student nurse 
received free of charge while a student— 
Room and board, light and heat. 
Uniforms. 

Laundry service. 
Recreation facilities. 

5. Affiliation with college courses, in many instances, in which student 
nurses are given basic instruction in the sciences and for which they receive 
college credits. 

Based upon the above argument, I respectfully request that your committee 
include in H. R. 10381 such language as will designate accredited schools of 
nursing supported by hospitals, as being eligible for grants to support the cost 
of work-study program, as provided under title IV of H. R. 10381. 

I take the liberty of suggesting the following amendment to H. R. 10381, 
title IV, section 402, page 24, line 12: Insert, after the word “institution”, the 
following: “such as clinical nursing experience among the patients of a hospital 
which operates an accredited school of nursing.” 


The Cob 


That ends my statement, but I would like to read this letter, and ask 
that it be included as part of the record. This is a letter addressed to 
the Honorable Lister Hill, chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. Under date of 
March 11, 1958: 


DeAR SENATOR HILL: Testifying on 8S. 3187 a few days ago, Mr. Charles Dewey, 
president of the board of trustees of the Washington Hospital Center, urged that 
schools of nursing operated by nonprofit hospitals be included in the benefits of 
the bill to the same extent that collegiate schools are included. 

We should like the record to show that the American Hospital Association is 
convinced that governmental aid to schools of professional nursing is seriously 
needed and is warranted by the public interest, and that such aid should not 
differentiate between degree-granting and diploma-granting schools. 

We recognize that S. 3187 is designed primarily for other purposes, and we 
would urge merely that to the extent that aid may be accorded to one group of 
schools of professional nursing, it be accorded also to the other. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
issociate Director, American Hospital Association. 


I beg leave that this letter be put into the record, sir. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


AMERICAN HosprraAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1958, 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DreAR SENATOR HILL: Testifying on S. 3187 a few days ago, Mr. Charles 
Dewey, president of the board of trustees of the Washington Hospital Center, 
urged that schools of nursing operated by nonprofit hospitals be included in the 
benefits of the bill to the same extent that collegiate schools are included. 

We should like the record to show that the American Hospital Association 
is convinced that governmental aid to schools of professional nursing is seri- 
ously needed and is warranted by the public interest, and that such aid should 
not differentiate between degree-granting and diploma-granting schools. 

We recognize that 8S. 3187 is designed primarily for other purposes, and we 
would urge merely that to the extent that aid may be accorded to one group of 
schools of professional nursing, it be accorded also to the other. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
Associate Director. 
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Mr. Dewey. That ends my statement and I thank you very much, 
sir, for the permission to appear before you. I will try to answer 
any questions that may be directed to me. 

If I am unable to do so, I have accompanying me Mrs. Kn: auf, 
director of the school of nursing, of Garfie ld, and which is now a part 
of the Washington Hospital Center, and is director of the nursing 
school of that institution. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Dewey, is the National Nursing Accrediting 
Service the only accrediting service or agency for nursing schools! 

Mr. Dewey. May I ask, if you please, that that question may be 
directed to Mrs. Katherine Knauff ? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Come around and have a seat, if you desire. 

Mrs. Knaurr. I am Katherine Knauff, director of nursing service 
and school of nursing, Washington Hospital Center. 

The States, also, have licens sing of schools of nursing. They re- 
quire minimum standards. The National Nursing Accrediting Serv- 
ice requires optimum standards. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me see if it does. 

Of this number of 1,120 nursing schools, only one-fourth, 25 per- 
cent, approximately, are accredited by the National Nur sing Accredit- 
ing Service; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Knavurr. They are fully accredited by the National Nursing 
Accrediting Service. 

There are, also, in addition 620 schools of nursing that are tem- 
porarily accredited by the same association. These schools that are 
temporarily accredited, are in the process of seeking full accredita- 
tion. I would expect that many of them would obtain it. If is a 
transition period. 

Mr. Exxrorr. We are in this situation. You seek coverage for this 
type of situation by the work study program in title 1V of my bill? 
Yet, if I understand, you are already providing these student nurses 
with the type of scholarship or work study program financed by te 
institution where they are taking their traiming or in hospitals, i 
that correct ? 

Mrs. Knavrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Exniorr. If you got this work study program money for the 
nursing schools, would that money be in lieu of what you are doing 
for the student nurse already, or how would it operate. I am trying 
to get the mechanics in my mind of what we are talking about here, 
Mr. Dewey. 

Mrs. Knavrr. Mr. Chairman, I would simply say that the sick 
people at the present time are paying for the services of the student 
nurse. That is, for the education. 

I would hope that the hospitals would be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of supporting the educational program in the hospitals. 

Mr. Dewey. May I interrupt and interject there? As president 
of the board and having worked with that matter for some time—I 
was president of the board of the Garfield Hospital, which is one of 
the three constituent hospitals—hospital costs are going up constantly, 
sir. And the Blue Cross, in many cases their reserves are being eaten 
into. It is going to be a case of their having to charge the policy- 
holders more money to get the same hospital. services that they got 
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heretofore, or their reserves are going to become completely exhausted. 

If we can take some of the burden off the patient which is partially 
due to the educating of these nurses, it will reduce the cost to the 
patient and the sick people. And we w iN attempt to do that. 

But at the present time we have to have nurses. There is a short- 
age of 50,000 throughout the country and that is incr reasing. 

And then again, I would like to point out that the Government 
itself operates no nursing schools at all, that I know of. And yet it 
took 16.5 percent of our graduates into the Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service, Air Force, and other departments of the Government. 
And also, they go into industry. 

Mr. Exiorr. Does the Veterans’ Administration, we will s say, for 
instance, take a graduate of a fully accredited school and give her 
credit in its sy stem of being a fully trained nurse? 

Mrs. Knaurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is the National Nursing Accrediting Service nation- 
ally recognized as the main accrediting service in this field ? 

Mrs. Knaurr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. There is no conflict between you and the State boards 
that are accrediting schools? 

Mrs. Knaurr. No; ordinarily the members of the State board en- 
courage schools in the State to become nationally accredited by the 
National Nur sing Accrediting Service. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Does the gentleman from New Jersey have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. FrectnGuuyseEn. I am sure that the members of the committee 
are well aware of the fine service that Mr. Dewey has been rendering, 
formerly to Garfield and now the new Washington Hospital Center, 
and I think we are all grateful to your suggestion about how help 
might be extended to alleviate your finane ial problems in connection 
with your nursing schools. 

The thing that worries me is how adequate the help would be, and 
whether if we should broaden the work study program to include nurs- 
ing schools—obviously, we would not have to—but at least we would 
not have to consider other institutions or types of activity of a similar 
kind ? 

First of all, how many do you have in your nursing schools, and 
how much assistance you would envision this would provide you if 
we did enact legislation with this provision in and your school was 
included? Have you worked out any statistics? 

Mr. Dewey. Mrs. Knauff, who is the director of the school, probably 
will be able to give you those figures more accurately than I. But as 
you know, it costs in round figures $1,080 per year to educate a nurse. 
‘And when the school is full, we expect to have 280 to 300 nurses. 

And under this title IV, there was a 15-percent matching program. 
sy multiplying that—— 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen, That gives me the indication of what it is. 

Mr. Dewey. And we would expect in whole or in part, or under 
any rule, that the Commission provided under the chairman’s bill, we 
would have to accept and follow such guidance as the rules would 
provide. The only thing we ask now is “not to be left outside of the 
door as the one type of educational institution which we claim is of 
higher educational merit, and not even have a chance to participate 
in any program that in the wisdom of the Congress it may pass. 
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At the present moment we are not considered, or at least, it ig 
not mentioned in the bill. And I have read the administration bill, 
And I latched onto it, to title IV which had this working program, 
and we do give work, and these nurses, the pay they receive in lieu 
of salary, the recompense they receive, is far more than they could 

ossibly earn in cash money because we give them room, food, light, 
hadi uniforms, laundry service, recreation facilities, and look after 
the supplementary programs in colleges. And all we ask now is to 
be permitted to be covered under the bill for consideration. Then 
that consideration we may get will depend on the committee that is 
set up, and the Commissioner that is provided in the legislation. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I think the proposition is a very interesting 
one. And I am sure it will receive the consideration that it deserves, 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me ask Mrs. Knauff this question: Do you re- 
quire of nursing students that they have courses in the sciences, we 
will say, or in mathematics, E nglish, that are comparable to college 
courses in those fields ? 

Miss Knaurr. Yes, wedo. Are you asking whether or not we recom- 
mend the student to have science courses in high school? Is that your 
question? Or is your question, Are the sciences that you give the stu- 
dent nurse the same caliber as those that they would take in college? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The latter is my question. 

Miss Knaurr. Yes. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well now, do you actually have these girls trained in 
colleges for some of those courses, do you? 

Miss Knavrr. At the present time we employ the faculty of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College to do the teaching for us in the 
basic sciences. 

Mr. Extiorr. These faculty members from District of Columbia 
Teachers College come to your nursing school ? 

Miss Knaurr. Right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Here in Washington and provide those courses ? 

Miss Knavrr. Right. 

Mr. Extiorr. And they are comparable to the courses given other 
students, nonnursing students, in the District of Columbia Teachers 
College? 

Miss Knavrr. Yes. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Would the same thing be true—do you have courses 
in English, for instance, that would, also, be comparable ? 

Miss Knavrr. In the 3-year diploma program we have no course 
in English assuch. However, the other courses that we have are, cer- 
tainly, comparable to the courses that are given in the college or 
university. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Would you list for the record some of the courses that 
the 3-year nursing student is required to take ? 

Miss Knavrr. I will be glad to. Fundamentals of nursing, anat- 
omy and physiology 

Mr. Exuiorr. May I interrupt? Is the course in anatomy and 
physiology roughly comparable to a similar course in the college? 

Miss Knavrr. Yes, sir. The instructors at District of Columbia 
Teachers’ College have gone on record as saying that the course that 
they teach to our students is of the same caliber as the c ourses taught 
to other students. We would have no objection to nursing-se ‘hool 
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students being in classes with other students studying other types of 
service. 

To continue with the courses: chemistry. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is chemistry comparable, also / 

Miss Knaurr. Yes,sir. Microbiology. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now we are getting to a point where I am beginning 
to get at a loss, Is microbiology comparable to any similar course 
given in the ordinary college course ¢ 

Miss Knavrr. Yes, sir. Medical and surgical nursing, obstretic 
nursing, pediatric nursing, psychiatric nursing—those are the major 
courses; yes, as Mr. Dewey says, of course, we do require that they be 
high-school graduates in order to accept them in the school of nursing. 

Mr. Ex.tiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Dewey and Miss Knauff. 
We appreciate your kindness in giving us the information. 

Mr. Dewey. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I assure you that it will be given every possible 
consideration. 

Mr. Dewey. Thank you very much again, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon at 4:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 11 o’clock, March 13, 1958.) 


(For continuation of this hearing, see Part 3) 
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